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THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 


Btpartmvxit  nf  (Enmxntrtt  nxih  IGabnr 

ll.L  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  BUREAU. 

Tlie  CiiildroiiV  Bureau  was  oslablished  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved April  i).  11)1*2.  and  began  active  operations  upon  tlic  passage 
of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill  on 
August  i^o,  1012.  The  text  <»f  the  Ian  establishing  the  Bureau  is  as 
follows: 

Be  ft  f  fufrffif/  lnj  the  Scnatr  and  Ihntsc  of  I^etfrf^cfifafireH  of  the 
fruited  Stat^H  of  Ami  i  ha  in  Conr/irss  </.v.vr////;/^v/JThai  there  shall  be 
established  in  the  Department  of  Couunerce  and  Labor  a  bureau  to 
be  known  as  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  l)ureau  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  ti 
chief,  to  be  appointed  bv  the  Prchident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation 
of  five  thousand  drdlars.  The  said^  bureau /shall  investigate  and 
report  tr>  said  department  upon  all  mattei*s  pertaining  to  the  welfai'e 
of  chihli-en  and  child  life  among  all  classes  of  our  people,  and  shall 
especially  investi«rate  the  (juestions  of  infant  mortality,  the  birth 
rale,  orphaJiage.  juvenile  courts,  desertion,  dangerous  <k'cu  pat  ions, 
ac<'idents  and  diseases  of  children,  employment.  legislation  aifeciing 
chihiren  in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  But  no  oflicial.  or 
agent,  or  represcjitative  of  sai<l  bureau  shall,  over  the  objection  of 
the  head  of  the  family.  <'nter  any  house  used  exclusively  as  a  family 
i'<'sidence.  The  chief  of  said  bureau  may  from  time  to  lime  jiublish 
the  results  of  these  invest igatitMis  in  such  maimer  an<l  to  such  extent 
as  niav  be  i)rescribed  bv  the  Secretary  of  Ct»nnnerce  and  Labor. 

Sl<'.  I).  That  there  shall  be  in  said  bureau,  until  otherwise  pro- 
viiled  for  by  law,  an  assistant  chief,  !f>  be  app<iinled  by  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  and  Lal)or,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  competi->ation 
of  twt)  t!i<uisan<l  four  hundred  d<5llars;  one  pri\jite  secretary  to  the 
chief  of  tin*  bureau,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  (uie  -statistical  expert,  al  two  tlic>u- 
san<l  d<5llars:  two  clerks  ol'  class  foui*;  tw*)  clerks  of  <-la-s  three:  t)ne 
clerk  of  class  two:  one  clerk  «:f  class  one:  one  clerk,  at  one  thou^atnl 
dollar:?;  one  copyist,  at  nine  hundnMl  dollars:  one  -pc-ial  agent,  al 
one  thousatul  f<!Ur  hundred  iloihir-:  one  spc.-ijil  agent,  at  one  thoii- 
.sand  two  hundred  dollars,  and  one  mc'-^cnger  ai  eight  hundred  and 

foilv  dollars. 
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Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby 
directed  to  furnish  sufficient  quarters  for  the  work  of  this  bureau  at 
an  annual  rental  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Approved,  April  9,  1912. 

,  The  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  a  children's  bureau  was 
•  lirst  made  by  Miss  Ldllian  D.  Wald,  head  of  the  Nurses'  Settlement 
V\h  New  York.  Her  conception  of  a  Federal  bureau  devoted  to  the 
study  and  popularization  of  the  needs  of  children  appealed  not  only 
to  a  great  number  of  the  most  authoritative  individuals  and  organi- 
zations engaged  in  work  for  children,  but  also  to  the  general  public, 
which,  through  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
prepared  for  similar  governmental  service  in  the  interests  of  children. 
A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress in  the  winter  of  1905-6,  through  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Conmiittee  and  many  cooperating  agencies.  Although 
indorsed  by  the  President  and  by  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
warmly  advocated  by  Members  of  both  House  and  Senate,  the  bill 
failed  to  reach  a,  vote.  In  the  Sixtieth  Congress  (1908-9)  the  bill 
was  reintroduced ;  it  received  the  approval  of  the  regular  committee 
to  which  it  was  referred,  and  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
message  by  the  President,  but  it  again  failed  to  reach  a  final  vote. 
In  tlie  Sixty-first  Congress  (1909-10)  it  had  a  similar  history.  The 
Sixty-second  Congi-ess  passed  the  bill,  and  it  was  approved  by  tb 
President. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  BUREAU. 
TERMS  or  THE  ACT. 

The  act  establishing  the  Bureau  provides  that  it  shall  invest? 
and  report  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children 
child  life  among  all  classes  of  our  people,  and  shall  especially  ii 
tigate  the  questions  of  infant  mortality,  the  birth  rate,  orpha 
juvenile  courts,  desertion,  dangerous  occupations,  accidents,  an 
eases  of  children,  employment,  and  legislation  affecting  childi 
the  several  States  and  Territories. 

THE  INTENTION  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to  which 
ferred  the  bill  to  establish  the  Children's  Bureau,  said  in  its 

The  bill  as  drawn  and  recommended  f(U'  passage  confines  tl 
tion  of  the  Bureau  primarily  to  the  que^ition  of  investigatio 
reporting  the  same,  the  design  and  purpose  being  to  furnish 
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'tion  in  this  general  way  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  respec- 
tive States  to  enable  them  to  deal  more  intelligently  and  more  sys- 
tematically and  uniformly  with  the  subject.  Tlie  bill  is  not  designed 
to  encroach  upon  the  rights  nor  relieve  the  States  from  the  duty  of 
dealing  with  this  subject,  but  to  furnish^ the  information  to  enable 
them  to  more  successfully  deal  with  it.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  the  duty  devolves  primarily  upon  the  States  to  legis- 
late upon  this  important  subject,  and  the  States  can  more  effectively 
deal  with  it.  But  it  seemed  to  the  committee  that  there  was  a  duty 
upon  the  part  of  the  National  Government  to  aid  in  getting  informa- 
tion and  data  with  a  view  of  assisting  in  this  work,  and  that  the  Na- 
tional Govenmient  could  get  such  information  and  data  more  effec- 
tively than  the  respective  States. 

PLANS  FOR  IKMEDIATE  WOKK. 

The  first  work  of  the  new  Bureau  will  be  to  bring  together  the 
existing  material  on  the  subjects  within  its  scope,  so  that  it  may  make 
a  thorough  survey  of  the  field  and  avoid  duplicating  work  which  has 
already  been  done  eithei*  by  public  or  private  agencies. 

STATISTICAT.   HANDBOOK. 

The  Ignited  States  Government  through  various  bureaus  has 
already  collected  much  statistical  material  relating  to  children,  but 
it  is  scattered  through  many  publications  and  has  never  been  brought 
together  and  correlated  by  persons  interested  primarily  in  children. 
The  Bureau  will  proceed  to  bring  this  material  together,  and,  using 
it  as  a  basis,  will  issue  a  convenient  handbook  of  statistics  of  chil- 
dren, so  that  the  important  data  which  the  Government  has  compiled 
may  be  readily  available  for  all  agencies  engaged  in  work  for  children. 

LIBRARY  OF  CrRRENT  PIBLICATIONS. 

Current  literature,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  is  rich  in  mat- 
ter relating  to  children.  The  office  of  librarian-reader  has  therefore 
been  established,  requiring  the  services  of  one  who  is  not  only  a 
trained  and  experienced  librarian,  but  is  also  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  principal  modern  languages  and  trained  in  sociology  and 
economics,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  select,  translate  if  necessary, 
and  prepare  for  immediate  use  the  significant  material  published  on 
cliild  problems.  . 

LEOISLATTON    AFFECTTNf;    CIlILnREN. 

The  law  obviously  intends  that  the  Bureau  shall  become  a  clearing 
house  for  information  regarding  actual  or  pending  legislation  in  the 
several  States  affecting  children.  This  legislation  should  be  digested 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  work  has  not  already  been  done  by  some 
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other  Government  bureau  (jr  by  some  private  agency.*  Tlie  necessity 
for  digests  is  obvious,  in  view  of  the  important  part  played  by  the 
law  in  many  of  the  problems  of  child  welfare. 

ORIOINAL   INVESTlfiAllON    OF   INFANT   MORTALITY. 

The  Bureau  will  begin  at  once  an  original  investigation  of  infant 
mortality,  because  conditions  existing  in  this  country  show  its  urgency 
and  because  it  is  fundamental  to  the  hiter  work  of  the  Bureau.  This 
inquiry  will  be  directed  especially  toward  the  social  asj^jects  of  the 
problem.  It  will  not  duplicate  the  work  of  other  governmental  or 
volunteer  agencies.  The  field  at  pi-esent  will  be  confined  to  a  few 
comparatively  small  communities. 

UlUTII    REOISTRATION. 

Because  the  importance  of  adequate  birth  registration  in  reducing 
infant  mortality  is  universally  recognized,  tlie  Bureau  will  cooperate 
with  the  organizations,  governmental  and  volunteer,  now  working 
for  registration  in  this  country.  The  New  England  States,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Michigan  were  in  1910  the  only  States  included  by  the 
Census  Bureau  in  the  registration  area  for  births  as  having  laws  for 
birth  registration  so  enforced  as  to  give  reasonably  satisfactory 
results.  In  most  of  the  States  births  are  not  properly  recorded,  either 
because  there  is  no  law  requiring  their  registration  or  because  the 
existing  law  is  inadequate  or  is  not  enforced.  Unless  the  local  social 
agencies  working  for  the  welfare  of  babies  can  learn  of  the  birth  of 
a  child  they  cxin  not  directly  help  that  child.  Unless  there  can  be 
secured  reliable  knowledge  as  to  children  born,  there  can  be  no 
reliable  knowledge  as  to  the  birth  rate,  nor  as  to  the  proportion  of 
children  who  die. 

The  general  recognition  of  the  ne(*essity  for  registration  is  well 
indicated  bv  the  fact  that  the  (leneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
at  their  biennial  meeting  held  at  San  Francisco  in  July,  1912,  passed 
a  resolution  calling  up<m  the  Bureau  to  prepare  in  l)rief  i)opular 
form  material  showing  the  necessity  for  birth  registration  and  the 
best  method  of  securing  it.  The  Bureau  is  now  preparing  material 
in  compliance  with  this  request. 

POin  LAK    PAMPJILKTS. 

The  Bureau  will  also  issue  from  time  to  time  brief  ])opular  pam- 
phlets on  other  subjects  assigned  to  it  by  law.  Thesi*  pamphlets  will 
be  desimicd  for  wide  distribution,  and  if  necessary  will  be  translated 
into  foreign  languages. 

^Tho  ConHus  Itun'iiu.  tin'  Uiircjin  <»f  r.}il)or,  nn<l  tlu'  RussoU  Sii;r«^  Foundation  have 
done  coDHlderuble  work  of  this  nutuiv,  und  doulith'i«s  othor  vnlunhh'  dli^estR  un*  uvaUable. 
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It  is  clearly  recognized  that  the  program  thus  mapped  out  is  a  mere 
beginning  and  that  the  field  of  the  Bureau  is  far  wider  than  these 
first  plans  would  indicate,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  Bureau 
can  do  more  than  to  endeavor  to  carry  out  this  program.  Sugges- 
tion's for  further  work  will,  however,  be  carefully  considered  at  any 
time. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Children's  Bureau  has  no  power 
to  do  administrative  work.  It  can  not  make  any  regulations  con- 
cerning children,  nor  create  any  institutions  for  them.  Its  duty  is 
solely  to  study  and  report  upon  conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of 
children.  It  may  publish  facts  it  secures,  in  any  form  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It  will 
endeavor  to  secure  pertinent  facts  and  to  present  them  promptly  and 
clearly  for  use  and  popular  distribution.  Its  effectiveness  must 
dei>end  upon  the  use  made  of  these  facts  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 
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BIRTH  REGISTRATION  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

Definition  and  value. — ^Birth  registration  means  the  record  in  pub- 
Kc  archives  of  the  births  of  children.  In  the  civilized  countries  of 
Europe  it  has  long  been  complete.  It  is,  of  coiu^se,  the  first  item 
in  vital  statistics.  In  the  United  States  birth  registration  has  made 
progress  less  rapidly  than  the  other  items  of  a  complete  system  of 
vital  statistics,  notably,  death  registration  and  the  registration  of 
marriages.  While  the  importance  of  such  statistics  has  been  recog- 
nized in  certain  parts  of  America  from  colonial  days,  the  country  as 
a  whole  is  still  devoid  of  uniform  and  complete  records  of  the  births 
of  its  citizens.  This  neglect  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
lack  of  a  popular  conviction  that  such  records  are  dignified  and 
valuable.  Everybody  agrees  that  it  is  dignified  and  valuable  to 
make  public  record  of  marriages  and  deaths.  Only  a  moment's 
thought  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  pubUc  record  of  births  is  of 
kindred  importance,  and  for  the  same  reason,  to  protect  individual 
and  property  rights. 

Moreover,  as  a  working  expedient  it  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
indispensable  in  the  eradication  of  three  great  evils  which  affect  the 
children  of  the  country.  There  are  po  more  important  undertakings 
at  the  present  day  than  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  child's  right  to  education,  and  the  abolishing  of  child 
labor.  In  serving  all  three  of  these  ends  birth  registration  is  an  indis- 
pensable practical  aid. 

BIRTH  REGISTRATION  AND  INFANT  MORTALITT. 

Investigation  of  infant  mortality. — The  Children's  Bureau  is 
especially  directed  by  the  law  under  which  it  was  established  to 
investigate  infant  mortality,  or  the  deaths  of  babies  under  1  year 
old.  In  the  effort  to  comply  with  the  law  the  bureau  is  hampered  at 
every  step  by  the  limitations  created  by  the  imperfect  collection  of 
birth  statistics  in  this  country.  To  study  infant  mortality  it  is 
necessary  to  know  how  many  babies  have  been  bom  and  how  many 
have  died  before  they  were  1  year  old.  In  other  words,  a  complete 
and  uniform  system  of  birth  registration  as  well  as  an  accurate 
syBtem  of  death  registration  in  any  conununity  in  which  the  bureau's 
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study  of  infant  mortality  is  undertaken  is  a  prerequisite  if  the  work 
is  to  be  done  in  the  most  effective  and  economical  way.  With  the 
present  status  of  ^  birth  registration  in  the  United  States,  the  bureau 
is  not  free  to  make  its  choice  of  territory  to  be  investigated,  solely 
according  to  location,  industrial  conditions,  racial  composition  of 
the  population,  and  other  factors  legitimately  influencing  such  a 
choice,  but  must  consider  also  the  effectiveness  of  birth  registration. 
As  an  ilkistration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  limitation  operates  it 
may  be  cited  that  in  selecting  a  single  small  city  for  beginning  its 
first  investigation  of  infant  mortality  the  bureau,  on  account  of  the 
generally  prevailing  defective  registration,  had  less  than  a  dozen 
cities  from  which  to  choose. 

Probable  extent  of  infant  mortality. — ^There  are  no  complete 
records  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  which  show  how  many 
babies  are  born  and  how  many  babies  die  year  by  year,  but  Dr. 
Cressy  L.  Wilbiu*,  vital  statistician  of  the  Census  Bureau,  estimates 
that  approximately  300,000  babies  die  yearly  in  the  United  States 
before  reaching  the  age  of  1  year.  A  calculation  based  on  census 
figures  indicates  that  in  the  10-year  period  between  the  last  two 
enumerations  of  the  census  more  than  2,500,000  of  the  children 
bom  in  this  country  died  before  they  reached  the  age  of  1  year. 

The  details  of  these  figures  are  given  below,  column  3  presenting 
an  estimate  for  the  entire  country  based  on  the  true  figiures  in  col- 
umns 1  and  2 : 


Year. 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Total 


Deaths  of  in- 
fants under  1 
year  of  age  in 
registration 
area.1 


97,477 
98,575 
96,857 
102,880 
105,553 
133,105 
131,110 
130,432 
140,057 
154,373 


1,196,419 


Percent 
which  popula- 
tion of  regis- 
tration area 
formed  of  total 
population.* 


40.3 
40.4 
40.4 
40.4 
40.4 
48.9 
49.2 
52.5 
56.1 
58.3 


Estimated 

deaths  under  1 

year  of  age  in 

United  6tate8.i 


Ml,878 
343,986 
239,746 
254,658 
261,370 
272,198 
266,484 
250,870 
349,656 
264,791 


2,554,543 


1  Figures  taken  from  Biu-eau  of  the  Census  Mortality  Statistics  for  the  respective  years, 
t  Figures  taken  from  Bureau  of  the  Census  Mortality  Statistics  for  1910. 

I  On  the  basis  that  the  ratio  of  infant  deaths  to  population  is  the  same  for  the  country  as  a  whole  as  It  is 
for  the  registration  area. 

What  do  these  figures  mean?  In  terms  of  total  population,  it  is 
as  if  Chicago,  the  second  city  of  the  United  States,  were  to  be  wiped 
out  of  existence  once  every  10  years,  not  a  single  life  being  saved. 
It  means  the  annihilation  each  decade  of  a  population  as  large  as 
that  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  greater  than  that  of  such  States 
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as  Alabama,  California,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina^ 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  or  Wisconsin.  In  fact,  only  10  States  in  the 
Union  had  each  in  1910  a  population  as  great  as  the  infant  mortality 
for  the  preceding  decade.  This  mortality  nearly  equaled  the  com- 
bined population  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

Social  significance  of  infant  imortality. — ^A  report  of  the  Intei^ 
national  Congress  on  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  prepared  imder 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Dietrich,  of  Berlin,  said: 

It  was  fonnerly  believed  that  the  rate  of  mortality  among  children  who  had  not 
leached  the  first  anniversary  of  their  birth  was  a  wise  dispensation  of  nature  intended 
to  prevent  children  with  a  weak  constitution  from  becoming  too  plentiful.  To-day 
we  know  that  a  great  in&nt  mortality  is  a  national  disaster — on  the  one  hand  because 
numerous  economic  values  are  created  without  purpose  and  prematurely  destroyed, 
and  on  the  other  because  the  causes  of  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  affect  the 
powers  of  resistance  of  the  other  in&nts  and  weaken  the  strength  of  the  nation  In  its 
next  generation. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Schereschewsky,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  in  a  recent  address  said: 

The  mere  business  of  being  a  baby  must  be  classified  as  an  extra-hazardous  occupa- 
tion, since  the  perils  which  ever  encompass  human  existence  are  never  so  bitterly 
emphasized  as  in  the  first  year  of  life.  *  *  *  A  necessary  sequence  to  a  high 
infant  mortality  rate  is  the  larger  number  of  children  who,  having  weathered  the 
storms  of  the  first  year,  reach  the  haven  of  comparative  safety  of  the  other  years  of 
life  in  a  battered,  weakened,  and  crippled  condition  such  as  forever  handicaps  them 
in  becoming  efficient  social  units.  It  is  therefore  m  the  nature  *f  an  axiom  that,  in 
the  degree  to  which  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  lowered,  to  a  far  greater  degree  will  we 
diminish  the  great  anny  of  defective  and  d^enerate  children  among  us. 

Infant  mortality  preventable. — ^If  none  of  these  infant  deaths  was 
preventable,  we  should  have  no  stimulus  for  trying  to  find  a  remedy. 
But  we  are  assured  by  the  highest  authorities  that  the  niunber  of 
deaths  can  be  greatly  reduced  if  we  apply  the  best  methods  of  the 
growing  science  of  sanitation.  Indeed,  one  great  authority  says  that 
if  children  were  well  bom  and  well  cared  for  the  infant  mortality 
rate  would  be  negligible.  The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  has  adopted  for  its  legend  these  words:  '' Public  health  is 
piuxihasable;  within  natural  limitations  a  community  can  determine 
its  own  death  rate."  Is  not  this  statement  a  challenge  to  the 
patriotism  of  all  public-spirited  citizens?  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
birth  registration  can  aid  in  preventing  infant  mortality,  shall  we  not 
secure  and  utilize  it? 

Birth  registration  helps  to  reduce  infant  mortality. — ^The  birth 
record  is  a  safeguard  for  the  newly  bom  child.  It  furnishes  to  the 
health  officer  and  the  visiting  nurse  the  name  and  address  of  every 
baby,  and  the  community  is  thus  enabled  to  send  to  the  family  in 
adverse  circumstances  a  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  which 
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may  save  the  life  of  the  child.  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  New  York  CSity  Department  of 
Health,  says: 

The  birth  record  la  perhaps  the  startiog  point  of  about  75  per  cent  of  our  effective 
baby-eaving  work.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Under  the  present  system  we  use  the  information  con- 
tained on  the  birth  returns  in  order  that  a  nurse  may  be  sent  at  once  to  see  the  mother 
and  put  her  in  touch  wi1&  the  various  agencies  that  may  be  of  service  to  her  and  at 
the  same  time  give  her  instruction  iil  baby  care. 

Dr.  W.  0.  Woodward,  health  oflBcer  of  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
describes  in  the  following  paragraph  the  reduction  in  the  infant  death 
rate  which  has  taken  place  in  the  District  within  the  last  few  years. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  registration  of  births  furnishes  the  indis- 
pensable starting  point  of  his  work: 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  between  1907  and  1912  death  rates  of  white  infants  in 
the  first  year  of  life  living  on  streets  fell  from  121  to  100  and  among  those  living  in 
alleys  from  213  to  98;  and  among  colored  infants  living  on  streets  from  299  to  269  and 
among  those  living  in  alleys  from  307  to  262.  These  rates  are  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  population  corresponding  in  each  instance  in  age,  race,  and  location.  Unfor- 
tunately the  births  registered  in  the  District  during  the  years  named  were  not  dis- 
tributed according  to  alley  and  street  residence  of  the  mothers,  and  death  rates  can 
not  be  computed  on  the  number  of  children  bom.  That  the  diminished  mortality  is 
not  as  a  whole  due  to  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  births  is  shown,  however,  by 
the  f&ct  that  from  1907  to  1912  the  death  rate  of  all  white  infants,  computed  on  the 
basis  of  reported  births,  fell  from  113  to  90,  and  the  death  rate  of  colored  infants,  simi- 
larly computed,  fell  from  263  to  208. 

No  one  will  deny,  of  course,  that  many  &u:torB  tending  to  decrease  infant  mortality 
haye  been  operative  during  the  period  covered  by  the  foregoing  statement.  Certainly, 
howc^ver,  some  weight  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  as  early  as  1907  the  health  depart- 
ment of  the  District  began  sending  to  the  mother  of  each  child  bom,  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  birth  report,  printed  instmctions  relative  to  the  care  of  her  baby,  and  that  in 
1908  the  health  department  arranged  for  ntLrses  in  the  service  of  the  Instructive  Visit- 
ing Nurses'  Society  to  yislt  promptly  every  baby  reported  as  having  been  bom  under 
the  administrations  df  a  midwife  and  certain  other  cases  where  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  child  had  been  bom  amid  destitution  and  ignorance,  and  these 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  in&mt  mortality  have  been  kept  up  ever  since. 

The  report  for  1911  of  the  committee  on  birth  registration  of  the 
American  Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality, 
of  which  Dr.  Wilmer  R.  Batt,  of  Harrisburg,  was  chairman,  says: 

The  birth  registration  bureau  in  any  locality  should  be  the  starting  point  of  every 
line  of  prevention  of  Infant  mortality.  Why  should  the  visiting  nurse  or  the  medical 
inspector  go  groping  blindly  around  the  courts  and  tenements  seeking  babies,  when  a 
properly  conducted  birth  registration  bureau  should  send  them  on  their  journeys  with 
absolute  directness?  *  *  *  There  is  ample  ammunition  upon  every  standard 
birth  certificate  to  equip  every  inspector  in  advance  of  house  visitation  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  vital  character.  The  visiting  nurse  knows  the  plague  spots  of  her  par- 
ticular district;  she  knows  where  poverty  and  overcrowding  exist,  where  contagioua 
diseases  thrive,  where  dirt  abounds,  and  where  sunshine  never  penetrates.  The  mere 
statement  of  locality  upon  the  birth  certificate  should  bring  the  individual  picture 
before  her. 
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Prevention  of  blindness  of  newborn. — Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or 
blindness  of  the  newborn,  is  generally  estimated  to  be  responsible  for 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  blindness  among  children  under  obser- 
vation in  schools  for  the  blind.  According  to  all  authorities  the  dis- 
ease is  easily  preventable.  Certain  cities,  through  their  public  health 
departments,  are  now  furnishing  the  standard  remedies  free  of  chaise 
and  are  striking  at  the  trouble  through  their  increasingly  effective 
staffs  of  municipal  nurses.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  any  follow-up 
system  of  this  character  will  be  furthered  by  the  prompt  registra- 
tion of  births.  In  several  States  the  birth  certificate  is  used  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  information  as  to  whether  the  attending  physi- 
cian or  midwife  used  any  preventive  for  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
In  some  States  the  failure  to  answer  the  question  upon  the  birth  cer- 
tificate **Were  precautions  taken  against  ophthalmia  neonatorum?" 
renders  unlawful  all  bills  or  charges  for  professional  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  case.  The  birth  certificate  used  in  Boston  contains 
a  special  notice  to  physicians  in  the  form  of  an  extract  from  the  law 
covering  the  reporting  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Promptness  a  factor. — ^The  promptness  of  the  notification  of  births 
is  an  important  factor.  The  commissioner  of  health  of  Milwaukee 
in  his  1912  report  says  that  while  now  the  reporting  of  births  is 
prompt  in  that  city,  and  fairly  satisfactory,  **in  former  years,  when 
physicians  and  midwives  were  given  30  days  in  which  to  file  reports, 
the  reports  were  either  forgotten  or  overlooked,  with  the  result  that 
45  per  cent  of  such  births  have  never  been  reported  and  therefore  are 
not  on  file  in  this  department.''  Dr.  Woodward,  health  oflScer  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  sayB:  *' Promptness  is  a  first  requisite  for 
preventive  work."  This  is  evidenced  by  the  study  of  such  vital 
statistics  as  we  have.  Of  the  154,373  infants  in  the  registration 
area  in  1910  who  died  before  they  were  12  months  old,  14,946  lived 
less  than  one  day,  36,351  less  than  one  week,  and  58,089  less  than 
one  month.  If  these  children  who  die  within  the  first  few  weeks  of 
life  are  to  be  benefited  by  registration,  obviously  the  registration 
must  be  prompt.  We  need  quick  notification,  not  for  statistical  pur- 
poses, but  for  the  purpose  of  saving  lives.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
in  certain  American  cities,  and  in  England  (where  the  immediate 
notificari<jf»  of  Mit!i>  ;.  t  requires  registration  within  36  hours),  that 
prompt  Hi;  I  iniiliorit alive  notification  serves  greatly  to  increase  the 
eflSciencv  of  t*ie  l)al>y- -saving  agencies. 

Immediate  effects.  —The  manifold  ways  in  which  cooperation 
betwe«'u  j)ui>li''  xuni  private  effort  tends  to  conserve  the  public 
health  'vf  inf{i:;ls  i-;  *>f  course  familiar  to  the  general  public  in  the 
great  f itits  of  this  country.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  wherever  an  area 
especially  uufiivoruMe  to  infant  life  has  been  studied  and  helped  by 
trUi2°-  -14  --i: 
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doctors  and  nurses  and  sanitary  authorities  there  has  been  shown 
an  immediate  lessening  of  infant  deaths.    Thus  a  certain  area  of 
Philadelphia,  a  registration  city,  where  vigorous  baby-saving  work 
was  xmdertaken,  showed  a  reduction  in  1911  of  11.3  per  cent  in  all 
deaths  under  1  year  from  the  1910  figures  and  of  34.6  per  cent  in 
diarrheal  deaths  under  2  years.    The  beginning  of  the  most  effective 
work  of  this  type  must  be  the  prompt  recording  of  births,  so  that  the 
doctors  and  nurses  will  know  where  to  begin. 
Results  in  New  Zealand. — ^In  New  Zealand,  where  birth  registra- 
>n  has  existed  for  years,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Society 
r  the  Health  of  Women  and  Children,  the  city  of  Dunedin  shows 
stable  and  sustained  decline  in  the  infant  death  rate  from  1907, 
len  this  society  began  its  operations,  xmtil  in  1912  it  was  only  3.8 
r  every  100  births,  probably  the  lowest  rate  in  the  world.    The 
)rk  of  the  society  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Children's 
ireau  *  which  shows  the  way  in  which  organized  groups  of  citizens 
•ect  the  work,  cooperate  in  locating  the  places  where  assistance  is 
eded,  and  through  visiting  nurses,  correspondence  with  mothers, 
xustruction  of  young  girls,  etc.,  stimulate  interest  in  the  health  of 
the  community.     Pamphlets  on  the  care  of  the  baby  are  published 
by  the  Government  and  issued  free  to  parents  on  the  occasion  of  reg- 
istering a  birth.    A  letter  from  Mr.  William  Jenkins,  foreign  corre- 
spondent for  the  society,  points  to  the  value  of  registration  in  its 
baby-saving  work,  and  says  '^  Registration  of  births  and  deaths  in 
New  Zealand  is  accurate.     Failure  to  comply  with  the  Government 
regulations  in  this  respect  is  a  very  serious  offense.*' 

Vital  statistics  the  barometer  of  infant  mortality. — ^When  we  have 
adequate  birth  and  deatli  registration  all  over  the  coxmtry,  the  pubUc- 
health  authorities  can  watch  the  infant  mortaUty  rate  as  the  weather 
man  watches  his  barometer,  and  they  can  pick  out  areas  of  social 
storm  just  as  the  weather  man  traces  areas  of  ordinary  storm,  but 
with  this  one  great  difference:  With  our  present  knowledge  the 
weather  man  can  not  change  the  weather,  but  the  pubUc-health  offi- 
cial can  change  the  infant-mortaUty  rate,  for,  as  the  expert  medical 
men  tell  us,  half  of  the  present  infant  mortaUty  could  be  prevented 
if  the  methods  already  known  to  the  medical  and  sanitary  science 
could  bo  given  general  application. 

RELATION   OF  BIRTH  REGISTRATION  TO  EDUCATION,  EMPLOYMENT, 

ETC. 

Birth  registration  a  protection  for  children  at  school  rnd  at  work. — 

Enforcement  of  child-labor  laws  and  compulsory  education  laws 
should  dovetail  and  both  must  rest  on  a  basis  of  birth  registration. 
Our  legislatures  enact  laws  prescribing  ages  within  which  children 

i  New  ZeaUmd  Society  for  the  Health  of  Women  and  Children,  Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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shall  attend  school  and  below  which  they  shall  bo  protected  from 
6mplo3rment,  but  the  State  can  not  enforce  those  laws  justly  if  it 
possesses  no  public  record  of  the  age  of  the  children. 

The  1910  Census  report  gives  the  number  of  illiterates  10  years 
of  age  and  over  in  the  United  States  as  5,516,163,  of  which  number 
more  than  two- thirds  are  native  bom,  and  says: 

llie  differing  percentageB  of  illiteracy  in  the  variouB  claases  of  the  population 
reflect  the  educational  opportunities  which  have  been  open  to  them.    *    *    * 

Education  for  children  can  not  be  made  entirely  effective  without 
birth  registration.  If  a  community  is  going  to  grapple  intelligently 
and  effectively  with  the  problem  of  illiteracy,  the  school  authorities 
must  know  the  age  of  every  child,  so  as  to  secure  his  attendance  at 
school  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  legal  age  and  retain  him  as  long  as 
the  law  allows.    This  requires  birth  registration. 

In  many  parts  of  this  coimtry  European-bom  children  stand  a 
better  chance  of  being  able  to  prove  their  age  than  do  children  bom 
here,  because  in  every  other  civilized  country  such  records  have  long 
been  scrupulously  kept.  An  Italian  family — ^father,  mother,  and 
eight  children-r-who  had  survived  the  Messina  earthquake,  came  to 
the  United  States  and  applied  for  work  certificates  in  Chicago  for 
the  two  oldest  girls,  Chiara  and  Giovanna,  who,  they  said,  were  16 
and  14,  respectively.  Chiara  secured  work,  but  Giovanna,  who  was 
deaf  and  apparently  subnormal,  was  refused  a  certificate  and  sent 
back  to  school.  Later  when  the  parents  again  applied  for  a  certificate 
for  Giovanna,  the  Chicago  Associated  Charities  wrote  to  Messina 
asking  for  birth  records.  Notwithstanding  the  confusion  and  ruin 
wrought  by  the  earthquake  the  public  records  had  been  so  well 
preserved  that  the  authorities  were  able  to  reply  at  once  with  copies 
showing  that  Chiara  was  at  the  time  not  yet  14 — although  she  had 
been  at  work  for  two  years — ^while  the  yoimger  girl  was  12  instead 
of  14.  If  the  Messina  records  had  been  consulted  at  the  start,  these 
little  girls  would  have  had  two  and  four  years  of  schoolhig,  respec- 
tively, in  schools  especially  equipped  to  give  foreign  children  a  start 
in  American  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  a  foreign-bom  child  has  lost  years  of 
American  schooling  because  he  was  not  required  to  furnish  a  birth 
record.  Yet  it  is  hardly  consistent  for  the  United  States  to  demand 
of  foreign-born  children  what  it  does  not  provide  for  its  own  children. 
The  practice  of  sending  for  foreign  birth  records  is  growing,  but  it  is 
credibly  reported  in  some  quarters  that  immigrants,  unable  to  see 
the  monetary  value  of  school  training,  have  discovered  a  new  way  of 
evading  the  compulsory  education  law.  An  expert  of  the  bureau 
reports  that  some  foreign-bom  children  who  do  not  wish  to  *' waste 
more  time  in  school,"  finding  that  American  children  are  excused 
from  providing  birth  certificates  when  there  are  none  available,  have 
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boon  clainiing  that  they  were  bom  in  this  country.     With  our  lack 
of  records  this  claim  is  not  easily  disproved  and  the  affidavits  of  uncom-  j 
prchcnding  parents  may  launch  the  children  industrially. 

The  commissioner  of  health  in  Milwaukee,  reporting  for  the  year 
1913,  says: 

There  have  been  370  boys  and  gjrls  seeking  employment  who  have  requested  a 
record  of  their  birth,  183  of  which  had  never  been  reported  or  found. 

That  is  to  say,  nearly  half  of  this  group  of  children  were  deprived 
of  the  protection  of  a  legal  birth  record. 

Sometimes  it  is  felt  that  the  requirement  of  a  birth  certificate  is 
a  hardship  and  that  it  puts  applicants  to  undue  inconvenience.  The 
rec^ords  of  the  Manhattan  employment  office  show  that  when  birth 
registration  is  weU  enforced  this  method  of  proving  birth  is  most 
expeditious  and  convenient.  Thus  the  New  York  child-labor  law 
requires  the  furnishing  of  a  birth  certificate,  and  under  the  law  the 
simple  affidavit  of  parents  can  not  be  accepted.  If  the  child  was  bom 
in  New  York  City  the  certificate  can  be  secured  instantly  from  the 
office  of  the  board  of  health,  where  the  employment  certificate  is  also 
secured,  the  entire  operation  requiring  only  a  few  moments.  If  there 
is  no  birth  certificate,  delay  is  necessary,  and  if  no  docimaentary  proofs 
can  be  secured  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  certificate  of  two  physi- 
cians and  a  period  of  three  months  must  elapse  before  the  child  caa 
finally  be  granted  his  employmient  papers. 

Birth  registration  protects  personal  and  property  rights. — ^The  i 
offices  of  American  consuls  abroad  and  of  foreign  consuls  in  thia 
country  have  many  cases  of  loss  of  property  or  loss  of  legal  rights  in  j 
the  old  country  because  of  the  impossibility  of  establishing  a  birth  i 
record  in  this  coimtry  for  the  children  of  immigrants. 

In  a  pamphlet  describing  the  value  of  vital  statistics,  the  Wash- 
ington State  Board  of  Health  quotes  the  following  instance: 

A  girl  was  bom  in  Spokane  about  20  years  ago,  whose  parents  were  from  Norway. 
About  two  years  ago  her  father  returned  to  his  old  home  for  a  visit,  taking  his  daughtw 
with  hiin.    The  local  registrar  of  that  city  gives  her  story  as  follows: 

'* About  a  year  ago  a  foreigner  went  to  visit  his  old  home,  from  this  city,  taking  with 
him  hin  daughter.    While  there  he  died  and  the  daughter  came  back.    She  was  then 
18  years  of  age.    Upon  reaching  Castle  Garden  she  was  refused  admittance  to  tlis. 
United  States.    She  was  bom  and  raised  in  Spokane  and  received  her  education  In 
the  Spokane  schools,  but  unless  she  could  prove  her  identity  as  an  American  citiiea 
she  could  not  be  admitted.    Our  office  was  appealed  to.    There  was  no  record  of 
her  birth,  and  only  by  strenuous  effort  on  our  part,  hunting  here  and  there,  did  we  even- 1| 
tually  find  a  woman  who  was  present  at  the  birth  of  this  girl,  and  who  could  make  * 
affidavit  of  the  fact  that  she  was  born  in  this  city.    After  the  girl  had  been  detained  j 
over  a  month,  the  immigration  authorities  finally  accepted  this  lady's  affidavit  and  . 
pennitted  her  to  land.    She  was  bom  here,  and  yet,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fortunate  j 
circumstances  of  a  witness  being  still  alive  she  would  have  been  unable  to  return  te  i 
the  land  of  her  nativity.    If  public  sentiment  were  aroused  as  to  the  neceasity  o 
vital  statistics  it  would  help  immeasurably.'' 
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Prom  Indiana  come  the  following  instances,  vouched  for  by  Dr, 
Hurty,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health: 

A  fanner  in  Indiana  left  his  valuable  farm  in  trust  to  his  unthrifty  son,  to  go  to  his 
granddaughter  on  her  twenty-first  birthday.  When  she  believed  she  was  21  and 
claimed  her  inheritance,  her  father  disputed  her  age,  saying  she  was  only  19.  The 
family  Bible  was  consulted,  but  the  leaf  with  the  record  was  gone.  The  court  was  in 
a  quandary.  At  last  a  neighbor  remembered  that  a  valuable  cow  belonging  to  the  grand- 
father had  given  birth  to  a  calf  on  the  day  the  girl  was  bom,  and  he  could  swear  to 
the  coincidence;  perhaps  the  grandfather  had  recorded  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the 
calf.  His  farm  books  showed  that  he  had  done  so,  and  the  date  of  birth  of  the  girl 
was  thus  established.  This  story  has  a  cheerful  ending;  in  too  many  instances  hard- 
ship and  loss  have  been  suffered  because  of  a  similar  lack  of  indisputable  birth  records. 

Birth  certificates  are  likewise  of  the  utmost  importance  in  proving  one's  rights  to 
an  inheritance.  A  certificate  of  the  standard  form  provides  for  the  registration  of  a 
person's  parentage  as  well  as  of  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth.  Oftentimes  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  prove  that  a  given  person  is  the  next  of  kin  to  a  decedent  and, 
in  consequence,  is  entitled  to  any  estate.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  recorded  some  time 
ago  in  Indiana.  A  young  man  from  Switzerland  came  to  that  State  with  his  wife, 
settled  there,  and  in  time  became  the  father  of  a  little  girl.  When  the  child  was  3 
years  old  the  father  was  killed  in  a  sawmill  accident  and  left  his  wife  penniless.  With- 
out friends  or  relatives,  she  went  to  work  as  a  laundress  and  struggled  on  in  a  vain 
effort  to  rear  her  child.  Finally  came  the  news  that  the  child's  paternal  uncle  had 
died  in  Switzerland  and  had  left  $12,000  to  his  brother's  child.  The  money  was  await- 
ing the  girl  upon  proof  that  she  was  the  issue  of  the  dead  man's  deceased  brother. 
But  the  doctor  who  delivered  the  child's  mother  was  dead,  the  mother's  testimony 
was  invalid,  the  child  lost  the  inheritance,  and,  despite  the  greatest  efforts,  never 
received  a  dollarof  the  legacy.  Had  there  been  a  law  registering  the  birth  of  the  child, 
the  Swiss  Government  would  have  accepted  this  without  question  and  would  have 
awarded  the  child  the  legacy.  As  it  was,  she  lost  it  irrevocably  and  was  consigned  to 
a  life  of  drudgery. 

Widening  use  of  birth  records. — The  growing  appreciation  of  the 
use  of  birth  records  may  be  seen  by  the  increased  frequency  with 
which  calls  for  copies  of  records  and  information  contained  in  them 
are  made  upon  the  birth  registration  department  of  New  York  City. 
In  1906  there  were  2,802  certified  copies  of  records  of  birth  issued 
for  legal  purposes,  and  in  addition  there  were  48,580  free  statements 
issued  as  to  date  of  birth  for  school  and  employment  purposes.  In 
1913  there  were  15,495  searches  of  the  birth  records  made  and  123,347 
free  statements  issued  for  school  and  employment  purposes.  That  is 
to  say,  the  birth  records  on  file  in  New  York  City  helped  to  enforce 
the  personal  or  property  rights  of  138,842  persons  in  1913. 

In  Montclair,  N.  J.,  as  soon  as  a  certificate  of  oirth  is  filed  a  trans- 
script  is  made  on  a  specially  made,  attractive  form,  and  sealed  with 
the  official  seal  of  the  office.  This  copy  is  mailed  to  the  parents  of 
the  child  with  a  letter  in  which  the  importance  of  birth  registration 
is  outlined'  and  request  is  made  that  the  record  be  returned  for  cor- 
rection if  errors  are  noted.     The  letter  follows: 

The  accompanying  certificate  of  birth  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  certificate 
fhat  ii  on  file  at  this  office.    As  this  is  a  pennanent  record,  a  record  by  which  a  child 
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may  bo  admitted  to  school;  a  record  by  which  he  (or  she)  may  prove  that  he  is  of 
sufficient  age  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work;  a  record  by  which  he  may  prove  his 
right  to  vote,  or  to  marry,  or  to  come  into  possession  of  money  that  has  been  left  to 
him;  a  record  by  which  he  may  prove  his-  place  of  birth  or  age  as  a  prerequisite  to 
holding  certain  public  offices,  it  is  imperative  for  the  future  good  of  the  infant  him- 
self that  all  the  facts  recorded  at  the  time  of  his  birth  shall  be  accurate,  and  you  are 
therefore  requested  to  return  this  certificate  for  correction  if  any  inaccuracy  is  noted. 
It  is  of  particular  importance  that  the  names  of  the  in&mt  and  of  both  parents  shall 
be  spelled  correctly.  If  the  name  of  the  infant  is  changed  the  certificate  should  be 
returned  at  once  for  correction. 

A  certificate  similar  to  the  inclosed  form  has  been  sent  to  the  parents  of  every  child 
bom  in  Montclair  since  January  1, 1914,  and  you  will  confer  a  favor  upon  your  friends 
by  urging  them  to  secure  such  a  certificate  if  they  have  a  child  for  which  a  certificate 
has  not  been  received,  for  there  may  be  some  infants  whose  births  have  not  been 
recorded  at  this  office  and  who  may  thereby  be  put  to  great  inconvenience  in  later 
years.  Parents  who  so  desire  may  obtain,  free  of  chaige,  certificates  for  children 
whose  births  occurred  in  Montclair  prior  to  January  1,  1914,  by  making  application 
at  the  office  of  the  board  of  health,  Municipal  Building,  Montclair,  N.J. 

The  health  oflBcer  of  Montclair  in  his  report  for  1913  says: 

We  expect  that  the  school  authorities  will  cooperate  by  requiring  the  presentation 
of  a  birth  certificate  upon  admission  to  school,  so  that  we  will  thereby  obtain  a  check 
upon  the  records  of  children  bom  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health  has  a  weather-proof  notice 
for  tacking  up  in  the  open,  on  trees,  etc.,  showing  the  importance 
and  value  of  birth  registration  and  the  legal  penalties  for  neglectiag 
to  report  births  and  deaths. 

The  November,  1913,  bulletin  of  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Health 
gives  some  iQteresting  figures  for  that  State: 

A  high  stillborn  rate  means  that  we  are  either  careless  or  criminally  negligent  in 
the  care  of  our  women  during  pregnancy  and  at  delivery.  Measured  by  this  standard 
there  is  ground  for  grave  concern  in  the  fact  that  2,291  children  were  reported  still- 
bom  in  Virginia  during  the  last  year.  *  *  *  We  Jtad  no  idea  that  this  state  of  affairs 
existed  until  we  were  able  to  compile  vital  statistics  from  accurate  reports  of  births  ana 
deaths f  and  we  could  not  have  discovered  such  a  situation  without  such  statistics.  But  now 
that  we  have  them  we  can  certainly  utilize  them  profitably  in  the  prevention  of  needleu 
deaths. 

Many  of  the  States  are  using  birth  registration  as  a  basis  for  popu* 
larizing  information  on  the  care  of  children.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Indiana,  for  instance,  has  issued  a  most  attractive  ^  ^Mother's 
Baby  Book,"  which  is  sent  to  each  mother  when  the  birth  of  her 
child  is  reported.  Similar  publications  are  now  being  prepared  by 
other  States,  notably  New  York  and  North  Carolina. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  new  baby  score  card  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  includes  a  rating  for  the  birth  certificate. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant 
Mortality,  representing  an  affiliated  membership  of  nearly  a  hundred 
societies  and  many  children's  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  nursing 
associations,  makes  birth  registration  a  fundamental  factor  in  its 
program. 
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The  special  Public  Health  Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
whose  report  to  the  governor  February  19,  1913,  startled  the  State, 
said: 

The  first  step  in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  safeguarding  public  health  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  is  an  adequate  birth-registration  law  efficiently  and  uniformly  enforced 
throughout  the  State.  The  enactment  of  such  a  law  and  the  initial  steps  in  its  enforce- 
ment rest  upon  the  State.  * 

The  matter  was  taken  up  immediately  by  the  State  legislature 
and  the  present  excellent  State  birth-registration  law  passed  in  the 
same  session. 

In  April  of  this  year  (1914)  the  citizens  of  Chicago  held  a  ''Baby 
week"  to  inaugurate  a  summer  campaign  for  the  better  care  of 
babies,  and  one  of  the  subjects  urged  as  fundamental  was  a  prompt 
reporting  of  the  births  of  CSiicago  babies. 

Various  patriotic  societies,  such  as  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Colonial  Dames,  have  lately  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  birth  registration  in  establishing  the  right  to 
join  these  associations  and  have  added  their  influence  to  the  move- 
ment. The  first  edition  of  this  pamphlet  was  prepared  at  the  instance 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

During  the  past  year,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  other 
volunteer  bodies,  the  Children's  Bureau  has  been  carrying  on  a  test 
in  various  States  as  to  the  accuracy'  of  birth  registration  as  it  now 
exists.  The  purpose  of  this  test  is  twofold:  First,  to  secure  for  the 
vital  statistician  of  the  Census  Bureau  material  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  efficiency  of  enforcement  in  various  locaUties  and  the  causes 
of  failure,  where  failure  is  found;  and,  second,  to  interest  people  in 
birth  registration  in  their  own  towns.  This  test  as  carried  on  in  one 
city  where  there  is  an  excellent  registration  law  lately  passed  and 
obviously  not  thoroughly  administered,  showed  out  of  150  cases 
examined  by  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  68  unregistered  cases, 
while  in  a  New  England  city  in  the  registration  area  it  was  found 
that  in  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  town  only  about  50  per  cent 
were  registered.  Undoubtedly  in  both  cases  the  registration  w6uld 
make  a  better  showing  in  the  more  prosperous  quarters  of  the  city. 
The  report  will  be  published  by  the  Children's  Bureau. 

A  correspondent  engaged  in  this  test  writes  of  her  city: 

The  work  haa  aheady  borne  results,  as  one  physician,  who  declared  that  he  would 
rather  go  to  jail  than  report,  is  sending  in  a  great  many,  and  we  have  got  one  of  the 
worst  midwives  in  line.    She  had  not  made  a  report  for  a  year — now  sends  in  all. 

Birth  registration  in  Jamaica. — ^An  American  traveler  in  Jamaica 
reports: 

I  recently  made  a  trip  to  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.,  and  in  traveling  about  the  island  noti(*ed 
that  in  every  little  settlement  the  only  visible  sign  of  government — aside  from 
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the  policemen— was  the  omnipresent  sign  ** Registrar  of  births  and  deaths.''  «  «  • 
The  territory  of  the  whole  island  is  divided  into  small  r^;istration  districts  and  a  small 
fee,  from  9  pence  to  1  shilling,  is  paid  by  the  Government,  I  understand,  for  each 
registration  of  the  registrar. 

One  view  of  the  uses  of  birth  registration. — ^The  late  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Reilly  has  epitomized  some  of  the  uses  of  birth  registration  as  follows : 

There  is  hardly  a  relation  in  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  which  such  a  record 
may  not  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  For  example,  in  the  matter  of  descent; 
in  the  relations  of  wards  and  guardians;  in  the  disabilities  of  minors;  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  estates;  the  settlement  of  insurance  and  pensions;  the  requirements  of  foreign 
countries  in  matters  of  residence,  marriage,  and  legacies;  in  marriage  in  our  own 
country;  in  voting  and  in  jury  and  militia  service;  in  the  ri^t  to  admission  and 
practice  in  the  professions  and  many  public  offices;  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating 
to  education  and  to  c^ld  labor,  as  well  as  to  various  matters  in  the  criminal  code — 
the  irresponsibility  of  children  under  10  for  crime  or  misdemeanor,  the  determination 
of  the  *'age  of  consent,"  etc. 

Physicians  and  others  wishing  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  subject 
of  vital  statistics  as  a  whole  will  find  this  material  in  a  recent  pam- 
phlet written  by  Dr.  John  W.  Trask,  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  issued  by  the  PubUc  Health 
Service. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  BIRTH  REGISTRATION. 

In  view  of  the  uses  to  which  birth  registration  can  bo  put  in  pre- 
serving the  lives  and  rights  of  children,  the  following  statements  are 
submitted  as  to  the  present  status  of  birth  registration  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  seen  that  certain  Statas  need  new  laws,  others 
need  important  amendments,  and  all  Sates  need  increased  public 
interest  in  order  that  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  may  be  secured. 

iVlthough  we  have  no  complete  records  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  there  are  certain  States  and  cities  in  which  the  facts  are 
carefully  recorded;  the  New  England  States,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Micliigan  being  the  eight  States  which  the  United  States  Burei^u 
of  the  Census  includes  in  its  provisional  birth-registration  area. 
To  tliis  list  of  States  are  added  two  cities.  New  York  City  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  That  any  one  of  these  units  secures  absolutely  perfect 
registration  is  not  claimed.  The  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  in  his  1910  report  on  ''Births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
in  Massachusetts,"  said: 

Again,  I  wish  to  mention  that  the  number  of  births  reported  in  the  State  does  not 
include  aU  the  births  that  take  place,  as  a  great  many  physicians  neglect  entirely  to 
report  the  births  at  which  they  are  present. 

The  National  Government  can  and  does  tell  us  exactly  how  great 
is  the  accession  to  our  population  each  year  by  immigration,  or 
intake  from  foreign  lands.  At  each  port  of  landing  immigration 
inspectors  record  each  arrival  and  tell  us  Us  or  her  nationality,  age. 
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sex,  destination,  and  how  much  money  each  one  brings.  But  the 
National  Government  can  not  go  into  the  States  and  cities  and  es- 
tablish reguBtration  offices  and  tell  us  how  many  children  enter 
each  State  by  birth.  This  work  must  be  done  by  each  State  sep- 
arately. We  have  no  national  bookkeeping  to  account  for  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  himian  life  as  an  asset  and  a  liability  of  our  civic  organism. 
We  have  no  national  records  to  give  our  sanitarians  and  students  a 
basis  for  their  preventive  studies.  Congress  by  resolution^  has 
urged  the  States  to  enact  and  enforce  suitable  registration  legisla- 
tion. The  State  governments  must  now  act.  By  uniform  laws 
well  enforced  the  States  acting  together  can  give  the  United  States 
a  system  of  vital  statistics,  and  in  no  other  way  can  this  be  secured. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  sense  of  the  value 
of  vital  statistics,  and  that  the  number  of  States  with  good  laws 
increases  yearly.  At  the  present  time,  as  shown  on  the  map  on  the 
front  page  of  this  bulletin,  good  birth  registration  laws  have  been 
enacted  in  32  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  although  their 
enforcement  does  not  yet  meet  the  census  requirements.  These 
States  are: 

Arkansas.  Maryland. 

Connecticut.  Massachusetts. 

District  of  Columbia.  Michigan. 

Florida.  Minnesota. 

Georgia.  Miasiflsippi. 

Idaho.  Missouri. 

Kansas.  Montana. 

Kentucky.  Nebraska. 

Maine.  New  Hampshire.       Tennessee. 

In  the  following  States  either  new  laws  or  important  amendments 
are  considered  necessary: 


New  Jersey. 

Utah. 

New  York. 

Vermont. 

North  Carolina. 

Virginia. 

North  Dakota. 

Washington 

Ohio. 

Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania. 

Wyoming. 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina. 

Alabama. 
Arizona. 
Califomia. 
Colorado. 


Delaware. 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Iowa. 


Louisiana. 

Oregon. 

Nevada. 

South  Dakota 

New  Mexico. 

Texas. 

Oklahoma. 

West  Virginia 

By  using  an  estimate  founded  on  the  number  of  babies  under  1 
year  of  age  reported  at  the  last  census,  April  15,  1910,  added  to  the 
number  of  babies  who  died  in  the  same  year,  and  comparing  with 
this  estimate  the  number  of  births  which  were  actually  registered, 
figures  may  be  obtained  which  indicate  roughly  the  efficiency  of  the 
birth  registration  in  the  diflFerent  States.  The  following  table  shows 
these  figures. 
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Estimated  Numbeb  of  Bibths  in  Vabious  States  Gomparbd  with  Reoistsrbo 


States. 


Continental  United  States 

New  England: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Ck>nnecticut 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUlnoIs 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri* 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia- 
Virginia* 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina* 

South  Carolina  * 

Georgia* 

Florida 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky* 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi  * 

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas* 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho* 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada* 

Pacific- 
Washington  

Oregon 

Caliiomia 


Population 
under  1 

year  of  age 
Apr.  15, 

mo. 


2,217,342 


15,010 
8,825 
7,233 
70,734 
11,728 
24,197 

191,553 

56,198 

189,502 

98,776 
56,098 
125,159 
62,060 
52,027 

46,111 
48,190 
73,929 
16,989 
15,518 
28,820 
38.931 

4,180 
27,864 

5,489 
66,168 
35,729 
72,605 
47,405 
77,737 
19,972 

61,106 
62,403 
64,512 
52,108 

47,646 

44,560 

49,795 

112,443 

7,902 
8,288 
3,165 

17, 124 
9.889 
5.116 

10,885 
1,360 

22,079 
12.389 
40,336 


Deaths  of 
inltots 
under  1 

year  of  age 
1910.1 


2,108 
1,373 
791 
11,377 
2,129 
3,476 

27,503 

8,363 

28,377 

11,445 
5,996 

12,516 
7,912 
5,621 

4,261 
4,819 
7,393 
>  1,099 
1,552 
2,882 
3,803 

418 
4,239 
1,068 
5,617 
3,573 
1,330 
4,741 
7,774 
1,997 

6,111 
6,240 
6,451 
5,211 

4,766 

4,457 

«4,9R0 

11,244 

714 
829 
317 

1,789 
989 

•  512 
896 
136 

1,862 
1,239 
8,720 


Estimated 
number  of 
births  1910. 


17,118 
9,098 
8,024 
82,111 
13,857 
27,673 

219,056 

64,561 

217,879 

110,221 
62,091 

137,675 
60,962 
57,648 

50,372 
53,009 
81,322 
18,688 
17,070 
31,702 
42,824 

4,598 
82,103 

6,657 
61,785 
39,302 
73,935 
52, 146 
85,511 
21,969 

67,217 
68,643 
70,963 
57,319 

52,411 

49.026 

54,775 

123,687 

8,61b 

9,117 

3,482 

18,913 

10,878 

5,628 

11,781 

1,496 

23,941 
13,628 
44,056 


Births 

registered 

in  1910. 


15,578 
9,385 
7,351 
86,766 
13,439 
27,291 

213,235 

53,942 

202,643 

100,969 
56,309 
82,181 
63,566 
50,847 

43,840 
35,776 


*9,199 
12,565 
24,858 
22,320 

2,373 

20,668 

7,016 


26,165 


(0 


51,256 
37,231 


> 33, 439 
52,038 

»6,124 


0) 
12,164 

(*) 

•3,451 

10,372 


19,916 

9,176 

32,138 


VtT  cent  of 
estimated 
number  of 

births 
registered. 


91.0 
96.8 
91.7 
106.7 
97.0 
96.6 

97.  S 
83.6 
98.0 

91.6 
90.7 
50.7 
90.9 
88.2 

87.0 
07.5 


>49.2 
73.6 
78.4 
52.1 

51.6 

64.1 

107.0 


66.6 


0) 


74.7 
52.6 


<*i 


61.  e 

42.1 


•71.1 


88.0 


88.3 
67.8 
72.9 


>  For  those  States  which  do  not  have  adequate  records  of  deaths  the  number  of  babies  who  died  In  the 
fSrst  year  of  life  is  estimated  on  the  very  conservative  basis  of  10  per  cent  of  the  population  under  one. 

*  Registration  law  passed  since  Jan.  1, 1910. 

*  Inclusion  or  exclusk>n  of  stillbirths  uncertain. 

*  No  figures  available. 

*  Includes  stillbirths. 

*  Returns  for  year  ending  June  30, 1911,  rates  based  on  a  population  (as  of  Jan.  1)  of  210,194. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  table  is  based  on  estimates/ 
and  perhaps  no  better  indication  of  the  need  of  an  acciurate,  uniform 
system  could  be  made  than  that  displayed  by  this  table,  which  seems 
to  show  that  Massachusetts  has  registered  105.7  per  cent  of  her  babies, 
while  the  secretary  of  the  Conmionwealth  of  Massachusetts,  in  his 
1910  report  on  ''Births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  Massachusetts,'' 
says: 

Again,  I  wish  to  mention  that  the  number  of  births  reported  in  the  State  docs  not 
include  aU  the  births  that  take  place,  as  a  great  many  physicians  neglect  entirely  to 
report  the  births  at  which  they  are  present. 

It  may  interest  readers  of  this  bulletin  to  make  a  personal  inquiry  as 
to  the  recording  of  their  own  births  or  those  of  their  children.  It  is 
probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  parents  will  not  find  their  own  and 
their  children's  birthdays  entered  on  the  public  records.  The  county 
clerk  in  many  States  is  the  official  who  keeps  these  records.  The 
most  effective  law,  as  will  be  shown  later,  does  not,  accordii^  to 
experience,  depend  upon  county  clerks,  but  upon  local  registrars  with 
small  districts,  where  accuracy  is  secured  by  neighborhood  knowledge. 

METHODS  OF  SECURING  BmTH  REGISTRATION. 

A  joint  committee,  on  which  are  represented  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, has  given  this  matter  much  study  in  the  past  10  years  and  has 
drafted  a  model  State  law  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths. 
Certain  provisions  of  this  law  are  so  fundamental  that  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  a  State  law  not  containing  them  can  be  success- 
ful— certainly  those  State  laws  which  have  proved  most  eflFective  do 
include  them. 

This  model  law  creates  «the  office  of  a  State  registrar  of  vital  statis- 
tics, under  the  State  board  of  health,  and  upon  this  officer  it  places 
squarely  the  responsibility  of  securing  registration  of  all  births  and 
deaths.  The  law  divides  the  State  into  small  primary  registration 
districts.  Each  city,  each  incorporated  town,  and  each  township  con- 
stitutes a  separate  registration  district,  and  when  these  are  too  large 
to  be  covered  conveniently  by  the  local  registrar,  subregistrars  may 
be  appointed  by  the  State  board. 

It  provides  compensation  to  local  registrars  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
for  each  birth  or  death  certificate  issued;  and  in  case  no  birth  or 
death  occurs  in  a  given  month,  25  cents  for  a  report  of  that  fact. 

>  The  estimate  quoted— the  number  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age  on  a  given  date  added  to  the  number 
of  influtB  who  died  in  the  same  year— affords  the  only  comprehensive  basis  upon  which  to  compute  the 
■iiproadmate  number  of  births.  It  is  generally  recognised ,  however,  that  the  census  figure  for  the  number 
of  influts  under  1  year  on  a  given  date  is  too  small,  owing  to  the  tendency  on  the  port  of  mothers  to  give 
%€iiOd*»  age  as  1  year  when  the  child  has  not  yet  completed  12  months  of  life.  The  census  understatement 
results  In  an  estimate  smaller  than  the  number  of  births  which  mvat  have  taken  place  and  tends  to  make 
out  i^batter  oase  for  the  States  than,  with  the  present  prevailing  registration,  is  deserved. 
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The  responsibifity  of  reporting  births  to  the  registrar  is  placed 
upon  the  doctors  and  nudwives  or  other  persons  in  attendance  at 
the  birth.  The  law  provides  that  they  may  be  prosecuted  for  failing 
to  perform  this  duty.  The  parents  of  every  child  should  specifically 
ascertain  that  the  birth  of  the  infant  has  been  duly  registered. 

It  proves  in  practice  impossible  to  secure  satisfactory  registration 
of  births  through  the  machinery  of  the  county  government.  A 
county  is  too  large  an  area  to  be  covered  by  a  single  reg^tration 
official.  Too  f requentiy  the  county  officials  are  made  a  step  between 
the  local  registrar  and  the  State  registrar,  thus  preventing  the  effec- 
tive supervision  of  the  whole  work  by  the  State  official  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  system. 

The  superiority  of  the  modd  law  is  not  dU  that  it  has  to  commend 
it  to  iLs.  It  offers  the  way  for  uniformity  among  the  States,  and  stOn 
tistics  collected  under  this  law  and  tahuUUed  by  the  United  States  OeTisus 
Bureau  wiU  give  tis  what  we  can  secure  in  no  other  way.  Copies  of 
the  law  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Census  Bureau,  and 
it  is  advisable,  before  introducing  this  biU  in  any  legislature,  that  it 
be  carefuUy  redrafted  by  a  competent  lawyer  and  submitted  to  the  Census 
Bureau  for  criticism. 

The  growing  interest  in  birth  registration  is  shown  by  the  rapid 
advance  made  by  the  States  in  passing  registration  laws.  In  ahnost 
every  State  listed  as  needing  amendment  there  is  an  active  move- 
ment on  foot  to  secure  such  changes,  and  with  the  public  interest 
felt  by  groups  of  citizens  and  public  authorities  interested  in  baby- 
welfare  work,  compulsory  education,  and  the  abolition  of  child  labor, 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  the  United 
States  will  have  birth  records  which  can  be  compared  with  those  of 
other  civilized  nations. 
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LAW  ESTABLISHING  THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU. 

AN  ACT  To  establish  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  a  bureau  to 

be  known  as  the  C^ldren's  Bureau. 

[62d  Cong.,  2d  neflflon.    8.  252.    Pnblle,  No.  116.] 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Conaress  assembled^  That  there  shall  be 
established  in  tne  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  a  bureau  to 
be  known  as  the  Children's  Bureau.^ 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  bureau  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
chief,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presid^it,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  oenate.  and  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation 
of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  said  bureau  shall  investigate  and 
report  to  said  department  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  children  and  child  life  amon^  all  classes  of  our  people,  and  shall 
especially  investi^te  the  questions  of  infant  mortality,  the  birth 
rate,  orphanage^  juvenile  courts,  desertion,  dangerous  occupations, 
accidents  and  diseases  of  children,  employment,  legislation  affecting 
children  in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  But  no  official,  or 
agent,  or  representative  of  said  bureau  shall,  over  the  objection  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  enter  any  house  used  exclusively  as  a  family 
residence.  The  chief  of  said  bureau  may  from  time  to  time  publim 
the  results  of  these  investigations  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sec.  3.  That  there  shall  be  in  said  bureau,  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  an  assistant  chief,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation 
of  two  thousand  four  himdred  dollars;  one  private  secretary  to  the 
chief  of  the  bureau,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  one  statistical  expert,  at  two  thou- 
sand dollars;  two  clerks  of  class  four;  two  clerks  of  class  three;  one 
clerk  of  class  twoj  one  clerk  of  class  one;  one  clerk,  at  one  thousand 
dollars;  one  copyist,  at  nine  hundred  dollars;  one  special  agent,  at 
one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars;  one  special  a^nt,  at  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  dollars,  and  one  messenger  at  eight  hundred  and 
forty  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby 
directed  to  furnish  sufficient  quarters  for  the  work  of  this  bureau  at 
an  annual  rental  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passace. 

Approved,  April  9,  1912. 

^  Transferred  from  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  Department  of  Labor,  upon 
the  creation  of  the  latter  by  act  approved  March  4, 1918. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  June  16, 1913. 
Sir:  As  a  preliminary  to  more  careful  study  of  the  work  now  car- 
ried on  in  various  cities  for  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality,  the 
following  letter  was  sent  to  the  mayors  of  the  109  cities  of  the  United 
States  having  a  population  of  50,000  or  more  each : 

Deab  Sm:  We  are  much  interested  in  ascertaining  the  prospects  of  baby- 
saving  campaigns  for  the  summer  of  1013  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country. 
May  we  ask  you  to  give  us  information  as  to  the  organization  of  your  depart- 
ment of  health  as  especially  related  to  the  care  of  infants  in  summer?  We 
should  like  especiaUy  to  have  any  recent  reports  that  you  have  made  as  to 
this  service^  and  to  know  whether  there  is  to  be  any  enlargement  of  the  service 
over  last  year;  also  what  special  features  of  your  system  you  would  recom- 
mend for  general  adoption. 

In  making  this  inquiry  it  was  only  anticipated  that  it  would  secure 
needed  information  for  the  office  of  this  Bureau.  The  replies  have 
shown  that  work  of  the  utmost  significance  is  going  on  in  certain 
cities,  while  little  or  nothing  is  being  done  in  others.  In  various 
instances  city  officials  have  shown  much  interest  in  such  work  and 
have  made  inquiries  as  to  the  best  methods  of  initiating  it. 

In  view  of  the  interest  shown  and  of  the  practical  value  of  many  of 
the  replies  received,  the  Bureau  has  summed  up  the  information 
contained  in  them  in  the  following  statement  as  to  the  summer  care 
of  babies  in  certain  American  cities.  The  effort  has  been  not  to  pre- 
sent in  any  respect  an  exhaustive  report,  but  to  show  what  is  being 
done  in  various  localities  and  the  ways  to  go  about  such  work.  The 
appendix  contains  exanq)les  of  circulars  in  various  languages  avail- 
able for  reproduction.  It  is  intended  to  follow  this  preliminary 
statement  by  fuller  bulletins,  issued  from  time  to  time,  showing  the 
nost  advanced  methods  employed  by  various  communities  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  children,  with  especial  reference  to  the  growing 
work  of  rural  health  officers  and  rural  nursing. 

Special  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Ethelbert 
Stewart,  statistical  expert  of  this  Bureau,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
present  pamphlet. 

Very  respectfully, 

Julia  C.  Lathbop,  Chief. 

Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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SCOPE  OF  THE  BULLETIN. 

What  the  American  cities  are  doing  and  can  do  toward  preventing 
infant  mortality  and  the  too  common  high  death  rate  of  children 
under  5  years  of  age  is  to  be  the  subject  of  an  annual  bulletin  by 
the  Children's  Bureau.  The  present  issue  does  not  claim  to  be  com- 
plete either  as  to  the  cities  which  are  giving  attention  to  such  work 
or  to  the  scope  of  their  activities;  it  is  merely  a  preliminary  outline, 
introductory  of 'what  the  Bureau  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
acquainting  cities  with  one  another,  when  all  cities  have  come  habit- 
ually to  report  all  such  activities  or  lack  of  them  to  this  Bureau. 

Summer  campaigns  for  babies'  lives  have  been  waged  with  such 
marvelously  good  effect  in  some  cities,  both  in  this  and  foreign 
countries,  that  it  seems  important  to  enlist  the  energies  of  as  many 
cities  in  this  work  as  possible.  To  this  end  it  is  most  important  that 
each  city  should  know,  in  somewhat  of  detail,  just  what  the  other 
cities  are  doing.  Information  which  represents  a  large  expenditure 
of  labor  and  which  is  invaluable  as  demonstrating  comparative 
metiiods  in  different  cities  is  tied  up  in  reports  of  local  health 
officials  which  have  littie  or  no  circulation.  To  present,  for  the 
information  and  perhaps  encouragement  of  all,  the  results  of  inves- 
tigation as  to  the  little  or  much  that  is  being  done  by  the  various 
cities,  whether  directly  or  through  municipal  activity  in  conjunc- 
tion or  cooperation  with  private  philanthropies,  will  be  the  purpose 
of  this  annual  bulletin  on  summer  campaigns  for  babies  to  be  issued 
hereafter  by  this  Bureau. 

CITY  HEALTH  OFFICIALS'  WORK  IN  REDUCING  DEATH 

RATE. 

The  Special  Public  Healtii  Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  was  appointed  by  Gov.  William  Sulzer  to  collect  facts,  receive 
suggestions,  and  make  recommendations  as  to  changes  in  the  public 
health  laws  and  their  administration,  in  its  report  to  the  governor, 
under  date  of  February  19,  1918,  makes  clear  the  influence  of  city 
health  officers  in  reducing  the  general  death  rate  of  cities  within  the 
last  10  years.    It  shows  the  mortality  rate  per  100,000  in  cities  of 
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the  State,  including  villages  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  and  th^  corre- 
sponding rate  in  rural  districts  and  villages  of  fewer  than  8,000 
inhabitants.  "It  will  be  noted,"  says  the  report  in  discussing  a 
chart  in  which  the  conditions  are  graphically  shown,  "  that  the  urban 
death  rate,  beginning  at  1,771  in  1902,  falls  to  1,466  in  1912.  The 
rural  and  village  death  rate,  beginning  at  1,401  in  1902,  has  slowly 
risen,  beginning  to  exceed  the  urban  death  rate  in  1909,  and  since 
that  date  the  divergence  between  the  two  in  favor  of  the  urban  death 
rate  has  steadily  increased."  While,  as  Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  of 
Cornell  University,  states,  the  somewhat  more  "  complete  registration 
of  rural  deaths  in  later  years  and  the  prepcmderance  of  population 
of  the  middle  ages  in  cities,  owing  to  immigration  "  may  account  for 
some  of  the  sharpness  of  the  contrast,  nevertheless  these  considw- 
ations  leave  practically  unaffected  the  general  fact  indicated  by  the 
figures,  that  the  urban  death  rate  is  falling  more  rapidly  than  the 
rural  and  village  death  rate.  That  the*  attention  given  to  such  mat- 
ters by  local  health  officers,  by  private  charitable  societies,  and  by 
both  in  cooperation,  has  reduced  the  general  death  rate  of  cities 
below  that  of  rural  districts  and  villagiBs  is  certainly  a  tribute  to 
such  efforts.  It  indicates  clearly  what  can  be  done  even  with  faulty 
organization  and  meager  cooperation  and  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  more  extended  and  better  organized  means  and  method. 

Discussing  the  reduction  of  death  rates,  the  report  referred  to, 
after  detailing  the  work  against  tuberculosis,  says :  ^ 

Next  largest  in  the  groups  of  deaths  which  are  to  a  large  extent  preventable 
by  known  and  practical  methods,  is  infant  mortality.  The  number  of  deaths 
from  diarrhea  and  ^iteritls  among  those  under  2  years  of  age  in  1912  was 
7,024. 

Measures  are  being  taken  in  a  number  of  cities  fbr  reducing  infant  mortality. 
The  first  step  in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  State  as  a  whole  is  an  adequate 
birth  registration  law.  efficiently  and  uniformly  enforced  throughout  the  State. 
The  enactment  of  such  a  law  and  the  initial  steps  in  its  aiforcement  rest  upon 
the  State.  With  knowledge  of  the  number  of  infants  bom  and  the  localitlea 
and  the  causes  of  deaths,  each  village  and  city  of  considerable  size  should, 
when  necessary,  secure  through  its  health  department  (a)  the  instructionoC 
mothers  during  the  pr^iatal  period,  (h)  competent  attendance  at  childtflMu 
(c)  the  encouragement  of  breast  feeding,  (d)  medical  supervision  of  the  child 
at  stated  intervals,  whether  breast  or  bottle  fM,  and  (e)  pure,  clean  milk  tor 
infants  for  whom  maternal  nursing  is  impossible. 

Each  city  with  a  population  in  excess  of  10,000  and  having  an  industrial 
population  should  have  one  infant-welfare  station  and  larger  cities  with  an 
industrial  population  should  have  one  such  station  for  approzimat^y  each 
20,000  inhabitanta 

There  is  no  doubt  that  through  effective  action  by  the  State  in  securing  birfh 
registration  and  in  encouraging  localities  to  undertake  and  effectively  to  prose- 
cute such  infant-welfare  work,  the  number  of  deaths  of  children  under  2  years 
could  be  enormously  reduced  in  the  immediate  future. 

^OoY.  Solzer'fl  Message  on  Pnbllc  Health  with  Report  of  Special  Health  Commllon, 
transmitted  to  the  legislature  Feb.  10,  1013. 
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Among  the  specific  recommendations  made  by  the  commission  and 
approved  by  the  governor  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  are : 

Bach  dty,  county,  yUlage,  and  town  shonld  be  given  specific  authority  to 
employ  one  or  more  trained  nurses  to  act  as  infant-welfare  nurses,  school 
nurses,  tuberculosis  nurses,  and  generally  at  the  request  of  physicians  or  health 
officers,  to  visit  the  sicli  who  are  unable  otherwise  to  secure  adequate  care  and 
to  instnxct  other  members  of  the  households  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  State 
PubUc  Health  Ck)uncil  should  establish  qualifications  of  eligibility  and  condi- 
tions of  appointment  for  such  public-health  nurses.  In  larger  communities, 
what  several  nurses  are  employed,  some  would  doubtless  be  assigned  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  duties,  but  in  smaller  localities  all  of  them  may  be  performed 
by  one  trained  nurse.  The  advent  of  trained  nursing  marks  not  only  a  new 
era  In  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  but  a  new  era  in  public-health  administration. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there  are  in  the  service  of  the  department  of  health 
over  800  trained  nurses  in  addition  to  those  employed  in  hospitals  for  con- 
tagious diseases.  Trained  nurses  are  also  employed  by  health  authorities  in 
some  -of  the  other  cities  of  the  State.  Three  counties  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cities,  villa sf^s,  and  voluntary  committees  employ  tuberculosis  nurses. 
An  exceptionally  Intprestinp:  a<'Oount  whs  alvon  to  this  commission  of  the 
work  ot  f  iMr'i^t  vWitiug  nurses  In  the  rural  c<»uiinunities  and  villages  f^f  north- 
em  Westchester  County.  -The»e  nursew  are  In  the  employ  of  a  benevolent  cor- 
poration and  are  supjtorted  by  private  f*<>ntrlbnti(jn><.  but  in  our  judgmenti  such 
nurses  might  etiually  well  be  employ wl  elsewhere  by  Imal  ar.tlJorUiefl.  We 
strongly  urge,  therefore,  that  siKvilic  authority  Iw  piven  to  each  eiiy.  county, 
Tillage,  and  town  to  employ  one  or  more  truiueil  nurses  for  all  the  public- 
health  purposes  for  which  trained  nursing  has  now  been  found  to  be  practi- 
cabla 

LACK  OP  ADBQUATB  FUNDS  FOR  CARRYING   ON  WORK. 

The  principal  impediment  to  efficient  work  in  the  health  depart- 
ment of  most  cities  is  the  lack  of  adequate  fimds  either  to  pay  a  suit- 
able salary  to  the  health  officer  or  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on 
preventive  measures  intelligently.  The  New  York  commission  rec- 
ommended minimum  salaries  to  health  officers  of  towns  and  villages, 
equivalent  to  at  least  15  cents  per  inhabitant  of  the  village  or  town. 
This  in  addition  to  expense  of  carrying  on  the  work. 

As  a  general  rule  the  most  effective  health  service  is  not  accom- 
plished when  the  annual  resources  of  the  department,  including 
salary  of  health  officer,  falls  much  below  $1  per  capita  of  population. 
In  cities  of  over  100,000,  or  when  a  great  deal  of  work  is  done  and  the 
expense  met  by  benevolent  societies  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
health  department,  this  per  capita  is  sometimes  reduced  without  crip- 
pling the  efficiency  of  the  office. 

That  it  is  wcnrth  while  to  make  some  effort  to  arouse  such  an  inter- 
est in  saving  infant  lives  as  shall  force  appropriations  in  some  degree 
commensurate  with  the  work  to  be  done  is  made  evident  by  the  fol- 
lowing illustrations  of  the  situation  in  two  States,  New  York  and 
Illinois— States  in  which  certainly  the  poverty  of  the  taxing  bodies 
can  not  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  parsimony. 
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Dr.  (reorge  Thomas  Palmer,  of  Springfield,  111.,  has  collected 
reports  from  Illinois  cities  which  show  that  in  44  cities  and  towns  in 
Illinois  having  a  population  of  8,000  or  over,  and  averaging  about 
16,500  for  all,  the  average  salary  paid  to  health  officers  is  $300. 
Twelve  cities,  including  one  with  a  population  of  80,000,  another  of 
22,000,  and  one  of  21,500,  pay  nothing.  Twenty-one  of  the  44  cities 
and  towns  make  no  appropriation  for  expense  beyond  that  covering 
the  nominal  salary  of  the  health  officer,  if  any. 

His  report  is  contained  in  a  paper  written  by  him,  entitled  "  The 
Shortcomings  of  Municipal  Public  Health  Administration,"  pub- 
lished in  the  American  City  for  August,  1911.  Some  of  the  strongest 
paragraphs  of  the  report  are  as  follows: 

*  *  *  I  have  ascertained  the  facts  in  44  Illinois  cities  of  3,000  population 
or  over.  *  *  *  Of  the  44  Illinois  cities^  we  find  that  6  have  medical  com- 
missioners personally  responsible  for  the  work  of  their  departments,  and  15 
have  boards  of  health  with  medical  officers.  That  Is,  21  of  the  44  cities  have 
forms  of  health  organization  which  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  afford  effi- 
cient service.  Of  the  others,  4  have  headless  boards  of  phygici^  ad  In  which  no 
one  is  especiaUy  responsible;  1  has  a  board  of  phjoidans  with  layman  health 
officer ;  7  have  boards  of  physicians  and  laymen  with  no  health  officer ;  1  has  a 
mixed  board  with  layman  health  officer;.  6  have  boards  of  laymoi  with  no 
tnedical  guidance;  and  3  intrust  their  health  affairs  to  lay  health  officers  with- 
out boards  of  any  kind.  One  city  of  26,000  employs  merely  a  layman  health 
officer,  while  a  city  of  22,000  has  a  board  of  laymen,  the  police  matron  acting 
ns  health  ofiScer  when  she  Is  not  otherwise  engaged.  While  15  of  these  cities 
exceed  20,000  in  population  and  3  are  over  50,000,  not  one  pays  sufficient  salarj 
to  warrant  a  competent  man  in  devoting  all  of  his  time  to  the  health  department. 
One  city  of  59,000  pays  $1,500  per  year,  the  highest  salary  paid  to  any  munici- 
pal health  officer  in  Illinois  outside  Chicago;  a  city  of  70,000  pays  $1,200,  and 
one  of  51,000  pays  $1,000.  Three  of  the  44  cities  pay  $900  per  annum,  1  pays 
$800  per  annum,  5  pay  $600,  2  pay  $400.  2  pay  $300.  7  pay  $200,  1  pays  $150,  1 
payH  $100,  1  paye  $75,  4  pay  $50,  2  pay  $25,  and  12  pay  nothing  at  all  for  publie- 
health  supervision.  The  average  population  of  the  44  cities  is  about  16,000; 
the  average  salary  paid  to  health  officers  is  $300.  The  12  cities  paying  nothing; 
including  one  of  30,000,  one  of  22,000,  and  one  of  21.500,  should  expect  nothing 
in  the  way  of  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  their  people.  A  city  <tf 
30,000  which  pays  $400  i)er  year  for  its  health  officer  could  not  expect  to  reoetre 
the  services  of  a  competent  man  for  more  than  one-sixth  of  his  time,  whils  a 
city  of  25,000  paying  $200  per  year  could  not  ask  a  well-qualified  officer  tx>  de- 
vote a  full  hour  a  day  to  its  public-health  affairs.  I  make  this  estimate  on  tbB 
assumption  that  a  competent  health  officer  could  be  secured  to  devote  aU  his 
time  to  the  office  for  $2,400  per  year,  and  it  was  this  assumption  I  had  in  mind 
when  I  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  every  growing  city  of  20,000  or  over  slunild 
employ  a  competent  man  constantly  in  its  protective  and  constructive  pnlillis 
health  work. 

*  *  *  It  may  be  noted  that  36  of  the  44  Illinois  cities  pay  less  than  un- 
skilled workman's  wages  to  their  health  officera  Applying  our  third  standard 
of  preparedness  and  efficiency— specific  appropriation  for  public-health  pur- 
poses— we  find  that  21  of  the  44  Illinois  cities  have  no  appropriation,  or  only 
that  for  the  payment  of  the  nominal  salaries  of  board  members  and  health 
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oflloer.  In  Bome  of  the  appropriations  given  the  cost  of  garbage  disposal  is 
included,  making  the  showing,  so  far  as  public-health  purposes  are  concerned, 
far  too  high.  We  note,  however,  that  two  cities  of  over  20,000  propose  to  give 
adequate  public-health  protection  at  a  cost  of  $900  per  year,  while  one  city  has 
no  amnropriation. 

*  *  *  Of  the  44  cities,  29  employ  no  inspectors;  among  these  one  of  ov^ 
20,000  pays  nothing  for  its  health  officer,  and  another  of  10,000  pays  its  health 
officer  |25  per  annum. 

The  New  York  situation  is  described  by  the  Special  Health  Com- 
misBion  Uius  :^ 

There  is  the  widest  diversity  as  to  the  compensation  of  town  and  village 
health  officers,  except  that  in  nearly  every  case  it  is  inadequate  and  in  many 
cases  ridiculous.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  salary,  in  other  cases  fees,  in  some 
cases  both,  and  in  a  few  cases  no  compensation  at  all.  The  average  annual  com- 
pensation including  fees  and  salaries  of  health  officers  of  the  771  towns  and  vil- 
lages represented  by  the  652  health  officers  replying  to  our  letter  of  inquiry 
(052  of  a  total  of  1,032)  was  $00.84.  The  amounts  received  range  from  $3  to 
91,400.  Their  average  annual  compensation  (some  serving  more  than  one  town 
or  Tillage)  is  $71.96. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  New  York  and  Illinois  are  different 
from  other  States  in  this  regard.  A  letter  from  the  clerk  of  the 
board  of  health  in  a  city  of  687,029  population  to  this  Bureau,  dated 
February  20,  1913,  says :  "  I  have  to  advise  that  the  health  depart- 
ment has  no  funds  available  for  organizing  a  division  for  the  care 
of  infants,"  Another  health  officer  of  a  city  of  over  168,000,  replying 
to  the  Bureau's  letter  asking  what  plans  were  being  considered  for  a 
snmmer  campaign  against  infant  mortality,  said:  ^^We  have  been 
unable  to  get  an  appropriation  from  the  city  council  for  carrying  on 
u  campaign  of  this  kind.'' 

When  the  truth  of  the  motto  of  the  New  York  City  Health  Depart- 
ment— ^^ Public  health  is  purchasable;  within  natural  limitations  a 
community  can  determine  its  own  death  rate" — ^is  generally  recog- 
nized, it  is  certain  that  civic  appropriations  will  become  adequate. 

COOPERATION  OF  HEALTH  BOARDS  WITH  PRIVATE 

BENEVOLENT  AGENCIES. 

In  view  of  this  wide-spread,  if  not  general,  lack  of  appropriation 
to  enable  health  boards  to  deal  with  the  situation,  direct  cooperation 
with  private  benevolent  societies  has  suggested  itself  and  has  been 
acted  upon  with  excellent  results  in  many  places.  Dr.  Selskar  M. 
Ounn,  when  health  officer  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  said : 

The  camiMdans  against  inftint  mortality  in  the  past  have  been  condacteA  for 
the  most  part  in  large  cities,  and  this  ig  quite  natural,  as  in  the  large  city  the 
necenity  for  wotk  in  this  direction  is  more  evident  than  in  the  smaller  eom- 
moDity,  bat  I  vaiture  to  state  that  in  some  of  onr  smaUer  cities  the  coodi- 


«OoT.  Bnlser*!  Metaage  on  Pnblic  Health,  with  Report  of  Special  Public  Health  Com- 
miaaaon,  transmitted  to  the  legialature  Feb.  19,  1018. 
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lions  are  almost  as  seriouB  as  in  tbe  larger  places.  «  «  «  The  methods  U 
approaching  and  attacking  these  problems  are  varied  and  many.  One  of  the 
first  things  to  be  done  is  for  the  board  of  health  to  establish,  if  it  has  neglected 
to  do  so,  good  relationships  with  the  various  civic  organizations  that  are  present 
in  the  community.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  bureau  of  associated  charitleii 
day  nurseries,  diet  kitchens,  visiting  nursing  settlements,  and  organizations  of 
similar  character  that  are  working  for  the  good  of  the  community.  TbUi  il 
very  essential  in  small  cities  where  the  board  of  health  does  not  receive  adequate 
financial  support  from  the  city  fathers,  a  condition  usually  to  be  met  These 
societies  can  be  of  very  material  help  in  supplying  the  necessary  weapons  for 
the  attack.  Such  cooperation  will  be  found  particularly  useful  in  all  branchee 
of  public-health  work.  «  «  «  Many  of  these  organizations  are  not  doing  the 
efPectlve  work  they  are  capable  of  because  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  discover 
tbe  cases  which  they  really  should  be  fissisting.  They  have  oftentimes  to  take 
tbe  cases  as  they  come,  irrespective  of  the  real  need,  and  so  many  who  moat 
need  help  are  never  reached.  All  of  this  emphasizes  the  important  ftict  that  in 
smnll  cities  the  health  department  should  cooperate  In  every  way  possible  with 
all  the  private  social  agencies  that  are  at  work  in  the  city.  These  agencies  are 
not  infrequently  doing  work  which  probably  should  be  done  by  the  health 
dei)artment,  but  which,  through  the  parsimony  or  false  economy  of  the  city 
fathers,  can  not  be  undertaken  at  the  present  time.  «  «  «  Milk  depots  are 
examples  of  this.^ 

Wlien,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  no  private  agencies  exist  with  whidi 
to  cooperate,  the  health  officer  often  resorts  to  agitation  to  bring  them 
into  existence.  This  is  done  by  using  the  local  press  to  call  attention 
to  the  infant  mortality  of  the  place,  emphasizing  the  number  of  pre- 
ventable deaths  each  week  from  causes  so  largely  social  in  their 
nature  that  the  individual  parents  can  not  be  considered  wholly  to 
blame.  In  thus  showing  the  need  of  private  philanthoDpies,  directed 
toward  the  causes  of  preventable  infant  mortality,  the  health  officer 
has  recourse  to  his  wall  charts.  In  Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  fusillade  of  news- 
paper paragraphs  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  infant  death 
rate  of  that  city  exceeded  that  of  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the 
State  except  two,  one  of  which  was  exceptional  because  of  its  hospital 
population,  iSnally  brought  into  existence  the  Utica  Babies'  Pme: 
Milk  and  Health  Station  Association,  which  most  effectively  entered 
the  campaign  against  preventable  infant  mortality  in  1912. 

The  health  officer  can,  more  effectively  than  anyone  else,  call 
public  attention  to  the  fact  that:  "The  reduction  of  infant  mortality 
is  a  public-health  problem.  The  basis  of  responsibility  lies  with  the 
public  which  must  voice  its  decision  through  its  mouthpiece,  the  gov- 
crnment.'"  In  the  event  of  local  government  neglecting  or  refus- 
ing, private  philanthropies  must  step  in. 

When  cooperation  is  offered  with  a  view  to  directing  and  thus 
minimizing  wasted  effort,  it  is  usually  accepted  in  good  spirit.    The 

1  Dr.  Selskar  If.  Ounn,  Modem  Methods  of  Health  Boards  in  Small  Cities,  Journal  of  < 
American  PubUc  Health  Association,  May.  101 1. 

*  "  The  Principles  of  the  Bednction  of  Infant  MorUlity,"  by  Josephine  Bakei,  M.  IX,  ' 
New  York  Medical  Joamal  of  Not.  25,  1911. 
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szcellent  work  being  done  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  the  exception  of 
nilk  inspection,  is  private  work  with  municipal  cooperation;  this  in. 
ilso  true  in  Baltimore,  McL;  Colmnbus,  Ohio;  Erie,  Pa.;  Indianap^ 
>1]8,  Ind.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Washington,  D.  C; 
ind  many  other  cities.  Probably  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of 
mooessful  cooperation  are  those  of  the  New  York  City  Health  De- 
>artment  with  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  and  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
ivith  the  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital.  In  the  report  of  the 
atter  institution  for  the  year  ending  September  13,  1912,  Dr.  H.  J. 
[xerstenberger  writes:  « 

Tbe  saoeess  In  the  reduction  of  Infant  mortality  in  any  community  depends 
iiindpally  npon  tlie  foUowlng  factors :  First,  the  full  recognition  of  the  various 
•anaes  of  Inffeint  mortality  and  their  relative  importance ;  second,  the  knowledge 
>f  the  means  to  remedy  these  causes  and,  hetter  still,  to  prevent  them,  and  the 
ipplication  of  these  means;  third,  the  education  of  the  future  parents,  physl- 
rians,  and  nurses;  and  fourth,  the  degree  of  unity  in  plans  for  action  existing 
imong  the  various  private  philanthropies  and  departments  of  the  municipality 
ind  State  that  are  more  or  less  directly  interested  in  this  suhject 

The  outcome  of  successful  private  work  through  the  cooperation 
>f  city  health  officers  is  usually  to  cause  the  city  councils  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  funds  to  allow  the  municipality  to  take  over  this 
Bvork,  gradually  sometimes,  but  eventually  completely.  This  has 
been  the  experience,  for  instance,  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  a  pri- 
vate visiting  nurses'  association  established  a  milk  station,  demon- 
strating its  value  to  the  city,  which  established  two  in  1912,  providing 
a  nurse  in  connection  with  them.  The  Milwaukee  division  of  child 
welfare  in  the  Municipal  Health  Department  is  an  outgrowth  of  a 
child-welfare  campaign  conducted  by  a  commission.  This  extension 
of  municipal  control  of  preventive  work  through  cooperation  with 
private  associations  is  being  experienced  in  Reading,  Pa ;  Holyoke, 
Mass.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  and  many  other  places.  The  health 
officer  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  writes : 

We  have  organized  an  Infant  Welfare  Association  and  are  at  the  present 
time  preparing  to  employ  a  nurse  who  shall  devote  her  whole  time  to  that 
work.  She  wiU  be  under  the  direction  of  the  welfare  association  and  in  con- 
stant touch  with  this  department*  from  which  she  wUl  prohably  receive  the 
largest  portioD  of  her  calls. 

COIfPLBTB  AND  FROIfPT  BIRTH   RBOISTRATION  AS  A  BASIS  FOR 

BPPBCTIVB  WORK. 

The  plan  adopted  in  some  cities  toward  a  summer  campaign  is  to 
arrange  for  a  complete  and  quick  registration  of  births;  to  get  the 
babj  under  observation  as  quickly  as  possibla^    Ev^n  where  State 
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laws  permit  much  longer  time  in  which  to  report  births^  some  dty 
health  officers  have  made  arrangiunents  with  ph3^icians  and  mid- 
wives  to  give  immediate  notification  of  births  during  the  summer 
months.  Lists  of  all  physicians  and  midwives  are  presumably  kept 
complete  at  all  times,  and  calling  these  groups  together — separately 
of  course — ^and  having  frequent  conferences  with  them  is  suggested 
as  a  great  aid  in  securing  speedy  notification  of  births.  Sending 
each  mother  immediately  a  card  or  letter  stating  that  the  health  office 
lias  been  apprised  of  the  birth  of  her  child,  as  is  done  in  Kansas  City 
and  other  places,  has  been  found  ^  be  an  effectual  means  of  securing 
the  interest  of  the  mother  and  of  spreading  sentiment  in  favor  of 
complete  registration.  Upon  receipt  of  a  card  or  letter  the  moth^ 
will  comment  upon  it  to  other  mothers.  The  mother  who  has  not  re- 
ceived such  a  letter  will  at  once  want  to  know  of  her  physician  or 
midwife  why  her  baby  was  not  registered  and  why  she  did  not  get  a 
notice  of  it.  Inclosed  with  this  card  or  letter  to  the  mother  many 
cities  send  a  folder  containing  advice  to  mothers  on  the  care  of  babies. 
The  health  bureau  thus  gets  in  with  its  advice  ahead  of  the  neighbors. 
The  folders  carry,  of  course,  a  strong  appeal  for  breast  feeding  and 
give  instructions  for  the  care  of  the  breasts  and  for  feeding  in  case 
breast  feeding  is  impossible. 

MORBIDITY   AND   MORTALITY   CHARTS. 

The  health  officer  should  be  the  guiding  hand  in  these  private  activ- 
ities ;  he  has  but  to  call  attention  to  his  morbidity  and  mortality 
charts  upon  which,  with  various  colored  pins,  he  shows  exactly  where 
the  high  death  rate  is  coming  from  and  the  causes  producing  it.* 
These  wall  charts  are  city  ward  maps  upon  which  blocks  and,  if  p09> 
sible,  lots  and  buildings  are  indicated.  A  colored  pin  is  stuck  into 
the  map  at  the  proper  place  for  each  reported  death  and  for  eadi 
reportable  disease  return.  By  means  of  these  pins  of  various  ooloci 
the  relative  health  conditions  of  the  different  localities  can  be  shown 
and  the  health  officer  can  point  out  the  high  death-rate  districts,  and 
can  show  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  death  rate.  As  Mr. 
Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  when  superintendent  of  the  United  CharitiflS 
of  Chicago,  said:  '^  Where  the  white  hearse  goes  most  often  there 
you  will  find  the  weakest  place  in  your  municipal  housekeeping." 
The  health  officer,  from  the  pins  upon  his  wall  chart,  can  follow  the 
route  of  the  bad-milk  man  and  can  prophesy  very  accurately  where 

1  The  work  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  thus  described  by  the  health  officer :  "  As  to  some  ape^ 
cial  features  in  connection  with  this  work  would  say  that  we  are  looking  after  the  mM- 
wlYes,  boarding  out  of  babies,  maternity  homes,  watching  the  birth  cerUilcatea  Tscy 
closely,  seeing  about  getting  proper  registration  of  births,  keeping  close  watch  of  tiM 
death  rates,  making  maps  showing  where  the  babies  die,  in  order  to  direct  cor  work  lis 
these  locations  this  coming  sommer.*' 
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the  white  hearse  will  go.  Summer  diarrhea  and  enteritis  in  children 
under  2  years  is,  wherever  possible,  made  a  reportable  disease  during 
the  hot  months,  and  reported  morbidity  from  this  cause  is  indicated 
on  the  wall  map.  A  separate  map  is  frequently  used  for  children's 
diseaaea  Better  results  in  locating  bad-milk  routes  are  obtained 
from  studying  these  morbidity  returns  than  from  merely  following 
mortality  returns. 

Cooperation  with  private  benevolent  societies  makes  itself  most  felt 
and  is  most  effective  when  such  societies  have  immediate  notification 
of  births  and  of  morbidity  return^.  The  best  results  have  been  ob- 
tained where  there  is  no  waiting  for  the  official  formalities;  when 
birth  notifications,  reports  of  sick  babies,  and  infant  death  returns  are 
immediately  telephoned  to  the  private  society. 

INSPECTION  OF  MILK  SUPPLY. 

A  rigid  inspection  of  the  milk  supply  is  strictly  the  province  of  the 
municipality,  and  usually  the  summer  campaign  against  infant  mor- 
tality begins,  as  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  a  "  more  rigid  inspection  of  the 
milk  and  dairies  during  the  simmier.'' 

Lists  of  every  milk  producer  furnishing  milk  to  the  city  and  every 
dealer  in  the  dty,  whether  from  wagon  or  from  store,  usually  kept 
complete  at  all  times,  is  made  subject  to  vigorous  revision,  even  where 
license  is  not  necessary,  and  frequent  samples  from  all  dealers  are 
thoroughly  tested,  not  only  for  fat  but  for  dirt  and  bacteria.  A  num- 
ber of  cities  that  get  no  further  in  the  way  of  summer  baby  saving 
make  a  complete  inspection  of  dairies  and  the  milk  supply  during  the 
hot  months.  The  importance  of  milk  control  in  summer  months  can 
not  be  overestimated.  Health  ofiicers  are  practically  as  one  in  the 
opinion  that  unclean  milk,  or  the  improper  preparation  and  care  of 
milk  in  the  home,  is  responsible  for  a  large  share  of  the  increase  in 
infant  death  rate  that  comes  with  the  heated  season.  It  is  the  city's 
duty  to  see  that  the  people  can  buy  clean  milk ;  it  is  the  parent's  duty 
to  see  that  the  milk  is  kept  clean.  The  wall  charts  above  referred 
to  enable  the  health  officer  to  locate  the  bad  districts — ^to  get  a  geog- 
raphy, as  it  were,  of  the  death  rate. 

METHODS  IN  DIPPBRBNT  CITIBS. 

That  the  example  of  Atlanta,  6a.,  in  beginning  the  summer  with 
more  rigid  inspection  of  the  milk  and  dairies  is  followed  by  many 
cities,  the  following  extracts  from  letters  to  this  Bureau  will  attest : 

New  Haven,  Conn. — ^We  give  more  close  attention  to  dairy  and  term  lnq;)ec- 
tioDS  and  make  a  larger  number  of  examinations  of  milk. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — ^We  bave  a  very  good  mUk  ordinance  which  is  rigidly 
enforced  and  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  Infant  mortaUty. 
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Springfield,  111. — ^The  Department  of  Health  has  done  nothing  toward  the 
I)revention  of  infant  mortality,  except  very  careful  inspection  and  reinspection' 
of  dairies  for  an  area  ctf  16  miles  about  the  city. 

Seattle,  Wash. — In  all  our  milk  worlc  we  have  endeavored  to  raise  the 
standard  of  milk  production  along  lines  somewhat  originaL  We  have  flrst 
sought  to  make  the  business  profitable  by  endeavoring,  so  ftir  as  possible,  toj 
educate  the  dairyman  how  to  produce  the  best  stock,  how  to  feed  the  same, 
and  in  general  make  the  occupation  of  dairying  profitable.  We  have  done  this 
primarily  so  that  we  might  have  steady  shippers.  There  is  no  branch  of 
milk  production  comparable  with  this  in  my  Judgment.  A  city  must  strive  to 
maintain  a  shipment  of  milk  from  dairymen  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
laws  and  ordinances,  who  on  account  of  experience  can  produce  milk  under  the 
terms  of  our  ordinances.  If  a  city  has  a  number  of  dairymen  changing  from 
one  vocation  to  another,  such  a  milk  supply  can  never  be  first  class. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — During  the  past  year  we  have  made  radical  changes  in 
our  milk-inspection  work.  July  1.  1912,  we  adopted  a  new  set  of  rules  govern- 
ing the  production,  sale,  and  care  of  milk  in  the  city  of  Schenectady,  after 
having  studied  the  milk  question  thoroughly.  At  present  we  are  contmnplat* 
ing  several  further  changes,  and  we  hope  to  get  an  ordinance  which  will  pro- 
hibit milk  being  dipped  on  the  streets  and  of  enforcing  the  sale  of  bottled  milk 
only.  In  fact,  we  are  trying  to  get  our  milk-inspection  system  as  near  the  Ideal 
as  possible.  When  all  Is  said,  perhaps  the  most  important  factor  of  a  baby- 
saving  campaign  is  pure  milk. 

To  trace  the  cases  of  intestinal  diseases  from  the  cow  or  the  dairy 
farm  to  the  nursing  bottle  of  the  infected  child,  just  as  was  done  in 
tiie  case  of  diphtheria  in  the  towns  of  Dorchester,  Milton,  and  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.,  is  a  very  effective  and  conclusive  method  of  securing 
ordinances  which  permit  either  the  establishment  of  municipal  milk 
supply  or  complete  control  of  private  sources.^ 

Cartoons  descriptive  of  well-known  local  conditions  are  always 
good  to  emphasize  local  needs.  The  Chicago  Health  Department 
very  effectively  illustrates  the  superiority  of  breast  feeding  by  a 
cartoon  which  it  calls  "  The  Long  and  Short  Haul,"  which  is  repro- 
duced on  the  opposite  page.  Local  illustrations  along  similar  lines 
have  been  made  very  effective  elsewhere. 

The  larger  cities,  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, and  particularly  Washington,  D.  C,  have  made  every  effort 
to  control  the  milk  supply  from  its  source. 

The  following  quotation  from  "The  Milk  Question,"  by  M.  X 
Rosenau,  gives  some  idea  of  the  problem  involved  in  a  survey  of  the 
milk  supply  for  large  cities : 

The  extent  to  which  this  s^>aration  of  consumer  and  producer  has  taken 
place  in  the  milk  industry  is  patent  when  we  recall  that  Boston  gets  most 
of  its  milk  supply  outside  of  a  50-mile  circle,  and  some  mUk  starts  243  miles 
from  the  city.    New  York  receives  practicaUy  no  milk  within  50  miles,  and 

1  See  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Mass.,  May.  1907,  VoL  II,  No.  8, 
p.  117 ;  also  BaUetin  66  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  U.  S.  PubUc  Health  8eryloe«  CQtltM 
'*  Milk  and  its  Relatioo  to  the  PubUc  Health,**  p.  80. 
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some  of  its  supply  comes  from  points  as  far  away  as  400  miles.  New  Tork 
City  uses  about  1,000,000  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  derived  from  40,000  dairy 
farms. 

Most  of  the  milk  supply  of  Chicago  is  produced  within  60  miles  of  the  city. 
A  100-mile  circle  about  the  city  would  include  nearly  all  the  dairies  producing 
its  supply.  In  times  of  exceptional  scarcity  tn  summer  sweet  cream  is  shipped 
200  miles.  The  production  of  Chicago's  milk  within  such  a  short  distance 
of  the  city  is  in  marked  contrast  with  conditions  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
Chicago  uses  about  1,000,000  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  The  health  commissioner 
estimates  that,  in  1910,  120,000  milch  cows  were  necessary  to  fumisli  the  dty 
supply,  making  an  average  production  of  6.3  quarts  per  day  per  cow. 

The  District  of  Columbia  consumes  about  76,000  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  or 
about  0.4  of  a  pint  per  capita.  Tlnis  milk  Is  produced  on  1,091  dairy  farms 
from  17.688  cows.  About  one-third  is  brought  in  by  wagons  and  two-thirds  by 
steam  and  electric  railroads.  The  cream  is  largdy  received  trom  Philadelphia 
and  New  York. 

Smaller  cities  or  cities  situated  in  the  center  of  rural  districts  do 
not,  of  course,  have  a  problem  so  serious  as  this.  Nevertheless,  the 
survey  and  control  of  the  milk  supply  is  not  the  province  of  private 
philanthropies  and  should  not  be  expected  of  them.^ 

RECOGNIZED  GRADES  OP  MILK. 

Beyond  milk  inspection  and  survey  of  the  milk  supply,  the  next 
step  is  the  establishment  of  milk  depots  to  furnish  pure  milk  for 
babies  who  fpr  any  reason  can  not  be  breast  fed.  The  health  depart- 
ment usually  examines  and  certifies  the  character  of  the  milk.  The 
milk  is  usually  graded  in  three  classes:  (1)  Certified  milk,  (2)  in- 
spected milk,  and  (3)  pasteurized  milk,  and  these  classifications  are 
embodied  in  the  laws  or  the  regulations  and  enforced  by  public-health 
authorities. 

The  following  definitions  or  specifications  for  the  grades  of  milk 
named  are  taken  from  a  paper  on  '^The  Classification  of  Market 
Milk,"  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  published  in  Hygienic 

^  There  are,  of  conrso,  numeroas  private  pablications  on  methods  of  dairy  and  ndlk 
inspection.  Health  officers  will,  however,  find  most  concise  and  helpful  "  Twenty  Dairy 
Suggestions  with  Special  Reference  to  Sanitation/*  a  stable  placard  obtainable  trom  tlM 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  "MimldiNU 
Ordinances,  Rules,  and  Regulations  Pertaining  to  Public  Hygiene,**  reprint  from  PnbUe 
Health  Reports,  No.  70,  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  1912,  will  be 
found  ordinances  and  regulations  from  a  large  number  of  cities  (pp.  70-150),  from  whleh 
a  satisfactory  ordinance  could  be  selected  or  drafted  to  suit  any  locality.  The  dty  ordi- 
nance of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  contains  a  score  card  used  in  grading  dairies.  Other  report!  pob- 
lished  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  wLich  health  officers  will  And  extremely  naefnl 
are  "  Milk  and  Its  Relation  to  Public  Health,'*  issued  as  Hygienic  Laboratory  Bulletin 
No.  50,  second  edition,  1912,  and  "  Methods  and  Standards  for  the  Production  and  Diatrl- 
bution  of  *CerUfled  Bfilk,* '*  reprint  from  Public  Health  Reports,  No.  85,  1912.  The 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  sometimes  able  to  help  raise  the  standard  of  local  eondl- 
tions,  by  sending,  upon  request  of  a  city  or  State  health  officer,  an  expert  to  asilft  bi 
making  a  survey  of  the  milk  and  milk  supply. 
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Laboratory  BuU.  No.  56,  second  edition,  1912,  entitled  '^  Milk  and  Its 
Relation  to  the  Public  Health,''  pp.  608-610  : 

ClsM  i:  Certified  milk.— The  use  of  this  term  ehould  be  limited  to  mills 
^oduced  at  dairies  subjected  to  periodic  inspection  and  the  prodncts  of  which 
are  subjected  to  freonent  analyses.  The  cows  producing  sach  milk  must  be 
property  fed  and  watered,  firee  from  tnberenlosis,  as  shown  by  the  tuberculin 
test  and  physteal  ezaminaticm  by  a  Qualified  yeterinarian,  and  free  ftom  all 
other  communicable  diseases,  and  from  all  diseases  and  conditions  whatsoever 
likely  to  deteriorate  the  milk.  They  must  be  housed  in  clean  and  properly 
rentilated  stables  of  sanitary  construction  and  must  be  kept  clean.  All  persons 
who  come  in  contact  with  the  milk  must  exercise  scrupulous  cleanliness  and 
must  not  harbor  the  germs  of  typhoid  f^yer,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  or  other 
infections  liable  to  be  conveyed  by  the  milk.  Milk  must  be  drawn  under  all  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  avoid  infection  and  be  immediately  strained  and  cooled, 
packed  in  steriliised  botties,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  S0°  F. 
nntn  delivered  to  the  consumer.  Pure  water,  as  determined  by  chemical  and 
bacteriological  examination,  is  to  be  provided  for  use  throughout  the  dairy  fbrm 
and  dairy.  Oertifled  milk  should  not  contain  more  than  10,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter,  and  should  not  be  more  than  12  hours  old  when  delivered. 
Buch  milk  should  be  certified  by  public  health  officers  or  by  some  other  prop- 
erly constituted  authority. 

ClaM  s:  Inspected  milk. — ^This  term  should  be  limited  to  clean  raw  milk 
from  healthy  cows,  as  determined  by  the  tuberculin  test  and  physical  examina- 
tion by  a  qualified  veterinarian.  The  cows  are  to  be  fed,  watered,  housed,  and 
milked  under  good  conditions,  but  not  necessarily  equal  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed for  class  1.  All  persons  who  come  in  contact  with  the  milk  must  exer- 
cise scrupulous  cleanliness  and  must  not  harbor  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever, 
tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  or  other  infections  liable  to  be  conveyed  by  the  milk. 
This  milk  is  to  be  delivered  in  sterHized  containers  and  is  to  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  50'  F.  until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  It  should  con- 
tain not  more  than  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

ClaM  3:  Pasteurixed  milk. — ^Mllk  from  dairies  which  do  not  comply  with  the 
requirements  specified  for  classes  1  and  2  should  be  xmsteurized  before  being 
sold,  and  should  be  sold  under  the  designation  "pasteurized  milk.**  Milk  for 
pasteurisation  should  be  kept  at  all  times  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  00^  F. 
while  in  transit  from  the  dairy  farm  to  the  pasteurizing  plant,  and  milk  after 
pasteurization  should  be  placed  in  sterilized  containers  and  delivered  to  the 
consumer  at  a  temx)erature  not  exceeding  50°  F. 

An  milk  of  unknown  origin  should  be  placed  in  class  8  and  subjected  to 
dariflcation  and  pasteurization.  No  cow  in  any  way  unfit  for  the  production 
of  milk  for  use  by  man,  as  determined  upon  physical  examination  by  an  author- 
lied  veterinarian,  and  no  cow  suffering  from  a  communicable  disease  should 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  any  dairy  ftirm  on  which  milk  of  class  3  is  pro- 
duced, except  that  cows  which  upon  physical  examination  do  not  show  physical 
signs  of  tuberculosis  may  be  included  in  dairy  herds  supplying  milk  of  this 
dan. 

This  milk  is  to  be  clarified  and  pasteurized  at  coitral  pasteurizing  plants, 
which  should  be  under  the  i)ersonal  supervision  of  an  officer  or  officers  of  the 
health  department  These  pasteurizing  plants  may  be  provided  either  by  private 
enterprise  or  by  the  munidpality,  and  should  be  located  within  the  city. 

By  the  term  **  pasteurization,'*  as  used  herein,  is  meant  the  heating  of  milk 
to  a  temperature  of  150*  F.  or  65*  C.  for  20  minutes,  or  160°  F.  or  70*  C.  fbr  10 
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minutes,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  milking,  in  Inclosed  vessels  preferably 
the  final  containers,  and  after  such  heating  immediate  cooling  to  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  50'  F.  or  10*  C. 

Other  conditions. — No  milk  should  be  regarded  as  pure  and  wholesome  which, 
after  standing  for  two  hours  or  less,  reveals  a  visible  sediment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle. 

No  dairy  ftirm  should  be  permitted  to  supply  milk  of  a  higher  ^\aw  than  that 
for  which  its  permit  has  been  issued,  and  each  dairy  farm  supplying  milk  of  a 
8[>eeified  class  should  be  separate  and  distinct  from  any  dairy  t&rm  of  a  differ- 
ent class.  The  same  owner,  however,  may  supply  different  classes  of  milk,  pro- 
viding the  dairy  farms  are  separate  and  distinct 

The  term  '*  milk  **  as  herein  used  includes  cream. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions in  regard  to  the  sale  of  "  loose "  or  "  dipped "  milk,  on 
September  17, 1912,  effective  on  June  1, 1913 : 

Whereas  the  interest  of  the  public  health  requires  that  milk  should  be 
protected  from  contamination  by  human  agencies  and  by  dust,  dirt,  and  flies; 
and. 

Whereas  many  of  the  premises  In  the  city  of  New  York  where  milk  is  sold 
by  dipping  from  cans  are  grocery  stores  in  which  foods  and  food  products  and 
other  commodities  not  in  sealed  packages  are  sold  in  a  manner  which  causes 
much  dust;  and, 

Whereas  the  facilities  for  proper  icing,  the  proper  cleansing  of  utensils, 
and  the  proper  protection  from  flies  are  often  inadequate  in  such  stores,  many 
of  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  living  rooms  open  directly  Into  the  store: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  after  June  1,  1913,  the  saie  of  milk  dipped  from  cans  will  be 
permitted  only  in  milk  stores  approved  by  this  department,  and  for  which  a 
permit  has  been  issued,  or  in  places  in  which  foodstuffs,  other  than  mUk  prod- 
ucts, are  sold  in  original  packages  only. 

MILK  STATIONS. 

RECENT  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER. 

A  constantly  increasing  number  of  cities  of  all  sizes  are  establish- 
ing milk  stations  and  dispensing  milk,  whether  pure  whole  milk, 
certified,  modified,  pasteurized,  or  sterilized  milk,  to  mothers  of 
babies  that  must  be  bottle  fed.  The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
published  a  compilation  *  from  schedules  received  by  that  Service 
from  certain  cities  in  which  such  work  is  being  carried  on.  The  re- 
port covers  43  institutions  located  in  30  cities  of  over  50,000.  These 
cities  are  Albany,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Dayton,  De^ 
troit,  Hartford,  Honolulu,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Lawrence, 
Louisville,  Lowell,  Milwaukee,  Newark,  New  Bedford,  New  Haven, 
New  York  City,  Peoria,  Pittsburgh,  Providence,  Rochester,  St.  Louis, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Waterbury,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Worcester,  Yonkers. 

^ "  Data  Regarding  the  Operation  of  the  Infants*  Bfilk  Depota  in  the  United  States.'* 
Reprints  from  Pabllc  Health  Reports  No.  64,  U.  8.  Public  Health  Serrioe. 
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Twenty-nine  of  the  institutions  are  maintained  by  private  benevo- 
lence; 11  did  not  report  on  this  point;  while  one  was  reported  as 
maintained  partly  by  private  means  and  partly  by  public  appro- 
priation. 

Forty-I^ree  of  the  institutions  mentioned  distribute  milk,  23  of 
them  to  infants  only,  and  20  to  both  infants  and  adults.  At  some 
depots  the  milk  supplied  is  for  expectant  or  nursing  mothers,  thus 
contributing  indirectly  to  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

Of  the  36  institutions  furnishing  information  as  to  the  average 
age  of  the  diildren  fed,  in  the  majority  the  children  are  under  1  year 
of  age,  and  in  practically  all  they  are  under  3  years. 

At  30  of  the  institutions  reporting,  literature  on  infant  hygiene 
is  distributed  with  the  milk;  one  of  the  circulars  is  issued  in  seven 
languages.  Twelve  institutions  distribute  no  literature,  and  one  insti- 
tution distributes  practically  none. 

Every  institution  which  reported  except  one  takes  special  measures 
for  the  education  of  mothers  in  infant  hygiene.  These  instructions 
are  given  by  physicians  and  nurses  or  by  means  of  literature  or  by 
both.  In  2  cases  the  educational  work  was  carried  on  in  the  homes; 
in  2  only  at  central  stations;  in  38  both  in  the  homes  and  at  central 
consultations. 

The  letters  received  by  the  Children's  Bureau  indicate  a  number  of 
cities  of  the  class  named  having  milk  stations  in  1912,  or  intending 
to  establish  them  in  1913,  not  in  this  tabulation.  Salem,  Mass.,  for 
instance,  has  conducted  a  certified  milk  station  for  four  summers  and 
continues  it  for  1913.  During  the  60  days  of  1912  in  which  it  was 
operated,  35,863  feedings  were  dispensed  to  an  average  of  66  cases 
per  day.  Of  course,  a  large  number  of  cities  under  50,000,  and  many, 
like  Montclair,  N.  J.,  under  the  25,000  class,  have  excellent  milk  sta- 
tiona  and  are  doing  splendid  work  along  many  child-saving  lines.  It 
is  the  intention  of  this  Bureau  to  obtain,  so  far  as  possible^  complete 
returns  from  all  cities  and  towns  having  more  than  15,000  inhabitants 

and  to  present  the  result  of  the  investigation  in  tabular  form  in  next 
year's  buU^in. 

The  magnitude  of  the  movement  in  New  York  City  is  shown  in  the 
report  on  "  Milk  Stations  "  issued  by  the  Clean  Milk  Association.  In 
nothing  is  the  importance  of  cooperation  between  the  municipal 
health  oflice  and  private  philanthropies  and  civic  associations  so  ap- 
parent as  in  this  matter  of  summer  milk  supply.  Where  municipal 
milk  stations  and  municipal  milk  supply  are  impossible  it  is  never- 
theless usually  possible  to  organize  a  local  charity  that  will  supply 
the  needed  funds  for  a  sufficient  number  of  pure-milk  stations.  The 
experience  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  previously  referred  to  in  this  report,  could 
no  doubt  be  duplicated  in  scores  of  cities  from  which  reports  have 
not  yet  been  received.    The  frequent  and  persistent  publication  of  the 
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local  infant  death  rate  and  its  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  milk 
supply  will  sooner  or  later  arouse  sufficient  public  interest  in  any 
locality  to  insure  to  the  health  office  sufficient  funds  and  cooperation 
to  apply  the  remedy. 

NOT  A  MEANS  OP  BNCOURAGING  BOTTLB  PBBDING. 

Usually  the  first  step  taken  toward  a  summer  campaign  for  saving 
babies'  lives,  whether  by  a  municipal  health  department  or  by  private 
benevolence,  is  to  establish  a  pure-milk  station.  Since  the  largest 
part  of  the  sununer  infant  mortality  ocHnes  trom,  bottle-fed  babies 
and  is  traceable  to  dirty  milk,  the  pure-milk  station  suggests  itself  as 
the  most  obvious  and  direct  remedy.  From  a  number  of  sources,  how- 
ever, comes  a  warning  that  the  pure-milk  station  as  a  separate  institu- 
tion must  not  be  too  much  accentuated.  The  danger  comes  from  the 
fact  that  it  deals  only  with  bottle-fed  babies.  Since  a  bottle-fed  baby 
has  only  one-tenth  the  chance  to  live  that  a  breast-fed  baby  has,  it  is 
perfectly  natural  that  preventive  efforts  should  first  be  directed*  to- 
ward the  most  potent  causes  of  high  death  rate,  but  there  may  be  and 
in'  some  places  there  have  been  certain  attending  dangers  where  the 
furnishing  of  milk  has  been  the  only  thing  attempted.  On  this  ac- 
count in  many,  if  not  most,  milk  stations  positive  proof  is  required 
that  the  mother  either  can  not  or  ought  not  to  nurse  her  baby  be- 
fore she  can  get  the  pure  milk,  and  this  precaution  has  been  found 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  an  increase  in  bottle  feeding  in  the  com- 
munity as  a  result  of  the  feeling  of  greater  safety  which  the  pure- 
milk  station  gives  to  mothers  who,  while  perfectly  able  to  nurse 
their  children,  would  prefer,  for  insufficient  reasons,  not  to  do  so.  It 
is  never  intended  that  there  should  be  less  insistence  upon  the  duty  of 
breast  feeding  because  of  the  milk  station,  for  while  the  death  rate  » 
among  the  bottle  fed  is  reduced  by  pure  milk,  the  death  rate  among 
the  bottle  fed  from  the  purest  milk  possible  is  still  much  higher  than 
the  death  rate  among  the  breast  fed,  and  if  there  is  any  perceptible  in- 
crease in  bottle  feeding  as  against  breast  feeding  because  of  the  milk 
station  the  latter  might  thus  become  an  agency  to  increase  rather 
than  decrease  infant  mortality. 

INSTRUCTION   OP  MOTHERS  A  NBCBSSARY  PEATURB. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  practically  all  milk  dispensaries  that 
it  is  useless  to  send  pure,  clean  milk  into  a  dirty  home  to  be  handled 
by  an  ignorant,  dirty  mother  or  older  child.  It  is  necessary  to  reach 
the  mothers,  and  not  only  to  teach  them  how  to  care  for  the  baby's 
milk,  but  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  where  the 
baby's  food  is  concerned — convince  them  of  the  deadliness  of  dirt, 
especially  of  dirty  milk. 
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In  many  cities  it  is  believed  that  the  principal  good  to  be  derived 
from  milk  stations  consists  in  the  opportunity  given  for  those  in 
charge  ta  c<Mne  in  ccmtact  with  the  mothers  and  with  the  home  sur- 
roundings of  the  babies  in  the  high  death-rate  districts.  The  nurse 
and  the  physician  in  consultation  with  the  mother  thus  become  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  the  milk  station.  No  milk,  however  pure  or 
dean,  agrees  at  all  times  with  all  babies,  and  the  distribution  of 
modified  milk  become  necessary  almost  immediately  in  a  number  of 
cases.  To  modify  the  milk  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  given  child  that 
child's  case  must  be  studied ;  hence  the  child  clinic,  which  almost  at 
once  grows  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  milk  station. 

BQUIPMBNT  AND   MANAGEMENT. 

A  milk  station  is  simply  a  room  from  which  pure  milk  is  given  out 
for  the  use  of  babies  that  can  not  be  breast  fed.  The  best  location  is 
in  or  as  near  as  possible  to  the  congested  part  of  the  city.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  the  nxxn  shall  be  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the 
patrons  and  the  equipment  and  that  it  be  light  and  clean.  In  the  case 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  instance,  the  first  milk  station  was  opened  in  a 
schoolhouse,  and  it  would  seem  that  schoolrooms,  thoroughly  scrubbed 
and  cleaned,  might  more  generally  be  turned  into  this  use  during  the 
siunmer  vacation.  The  equipment  is  simple:  A  good  ice  box,  large, 
and  kept  clean,  a  desk,  some  chairs,  and  a  table.  The  walls  and  wood- 
work are  usually  painted  white,  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  linoleum, 
which  makes  easier  the  task  of  keeping  it  clean. 

Signs  in  large  letters  and  in  all  needed  languages  are  usually  put 
up,  stating  that  pure  milk  is  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
(sometimes  free  to  the  poor),  for  the  use  of  babies  only.  Most  cities 
find  it  better  to  sell  the  milk  at  practically  the  ordinary  price  at 
which  milk  is  sold  in  the  city.  This  avoids  conflict  with  the  dairy 
interests,  and  allays  the  suspicions  of  the  ignorant,  that  the  pure- 
milk  station  is  but  a  scheme  to  get  higher  prices.  The  following 
from  the  report  for  1910  of  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund  Association,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  is  illustrative  of  the  practices  and  experiences  of  all : 

At  each  of  the  sev^i  stations  certified  milk  was  sold  below  cost  for  the  chU- 
dren  of  the  poor.  The  regular  retail  price  of  certified  milk,  12i  cents  a  quart, 
being  prohibitive  in  oar  station  neighborhoods,  we  made  oar  price  at  first  8 
cents  a  quart,  meeting  exactly  the  price  of  the  ordinary  market  milk  our  pa- 
trons had  been  accustomed  to  buy,  and  raising  our  price  to  9  cents  later,  when 
market  milk  was  advanced  to  that  price  by  the  retail  dealers  throughout 

the  city. 

We  paid  10  cents  a  quart  for  this  certified  milk,  and  so  we  lost  at  first  2 
cmts,  later  1  cent,  on  every  quart  sold. 

The  modified  milk,  which  costs  the  association  about  17  cents  a  day  for  each 
baby>  was  sold  for  10  cents  a  day. 
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While  payment  of  our  low  charges  was  exacted  of  all  fiunllles  able  to  pay, 
the  milk  was  furnished  entirely  free  of  cost  to  those  unable  to  pay,  and  to  some 
others  at  half  price,  when  the  applicants  were  recommended  after  careful  in- 
vestigation by  the  Associated  Charities  or  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities. 

BABY  CLINICS. 

It  has  been  found  generally  advisable  to  put  the  milk  station  in 
charge  of  a  competent  nurse,  who  is  on  duty  at  the  station  during 
stated  hours  of  the  day  to  distribute  the  milk.  In  many  eases  she 
finds  it  imperative  to  give  mothers  instructions  in  the  care  of  the 
milk  in  the  home — for  pure  milk  will  not  stay  pure  in  a  dirty  home  if 
it  is  exposed — and  as  well  to  teach  them  how  to  take  care  of  their 
babies.  Thus,  the  milk  station  unavoidably  and  inevitably  becomes 
a  "  consultation,"  like  the  French  institution  of  the  same  type.  A 
consulting  nurse  is  the  first  feature ;  later,  in  most  cases,  ^^  modified 
milk  "  is  added  to  the  pure  milk  supply ;  with  modified  milk  c(Mnes 
the  frequent  necessity  of  bringing  certain  babies  to  the  station  to 
be  examined  by  a  physician  for  the  purpose  of  determining  just  how 
the  milk  should  be  modified  to  meet  the  case.  And  thus  begins  the 
"  baby  clinic,"  all  as  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  the  milk  station.  At 
first,  milk  modifications  proceed  along  the  line  of  a  few  formulae, 
and  graded  by  numbers  this  milk  is  furnished  according  to  the 
age  or  apparent  condition  of  the  child.  The  tendency  here,  of 
course,  is  to  diagnose  the  child  to  fit  the  milk,  as  Dr.  Newmayer 
says :  "  Modified-milk  stations  with  set  formulae  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  try  to 
make  the  baby  fit  the  milk  modifications  instead  of  the  milk  to  fit 
the  baby."  But  this  does  not  usually  last  long  and  seldom  becomes 
serious.  The  baby  clinic  soon  becomes  a  recognized  necessity  of  the 
modified-milk  dispensary,  and  out  of  this  grows  the  visiting-nurse 
system,  since  the  nurse  must  go  to  the  mother's  house  and  teach  her 
how  to  modify  the  milk  for  her  particular  baby  according  to  the  pre- 
scription given  by  the  physician  at  the  clinic. 

Although  the  methods  employed  in  the  conduct  of  infants'  milk 
depots  have  varied  somewhat  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  their 
objects  have  been  the  same.  It  is  recognized  that  all  milk  dispensed 
should  be  produced  and  transported  under  conditions  insuring  a 
product  of  the  highest  purity,  that  it  should  be  prepared  and  modi- 
fied in  the  depot  under  medical  supervision,  and  that  strict  bac- 
teriological precautions  should  be  taken  in  every  step  of  the  process. 

In  addition  to  the  care  exercised  in  the  depot,  the  milk  is  packed 
in  a  manner  to  guard  against  contamination  in  the  home.  Each 
bottle  contains  but  one  feeding,  and  is  so  designed  that  it  will  not 
stand  on  end,  and  therefore  can  not  be  left  standing  open. 
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^  The  milk  is  modified  in  accordance  with  standard  formnlee  in  use 
I  at  the  various  depots,  and,  in  addition,  special  modifications  are  made 
f;    upon  the  prescriptions  of  physicians. 

The  following  are  f ormulsB  now  in  use  at  the  Straus  milk  depots 
in  New  York: 

Formulw  for  modified  milks. 

Formula  No.  1  (Dr.  Arthur  R.  Green)  :  Onncea. 

MUk 96 

Cane  sugar 2.6 

Salt .083 

Oat  water 82 

Formula  No.  2  (Dr.  Rowland  G.  Freeman)  : 

Milk 64 

Limewater 4 

MUk  sugar 6 

Filtered  water—. 60 

Formula  No.  8  (Dr.  A.  Jacob!)  : 

MUk 64 

Barley  water 64 

Oane  sugar 4 

Table  salt *80 

Formnla  No.  4  (Dr.  Rowland  G.  Freeman)  : 

Oeam  (16  per  cent) lOJ 

MUk 21J 

Milk  sugar 6i 

Limewater 4 

Filtered  water 92 

Formula  No.  6  (Dr.  Arthur  R.  Green) : 

Oeam  (16  per  cent) 4 

Milk 16 

Limewater 6 

Milk  sugar 6 

FUtered  water 102 

The  three  former  mixtures  are  placed  in  6-ounce  bottles,  the  two 
latter  in  8-ounce  bottles  and  pasteurized  by  exposure  of  20  minutes 
to  167®  F.    Whole  milk  is  also  pasteurized  in  8  and  16  ounce  bottles. 

Practically  all  infants'  milk  depots  in  the  United  States  are  imder 
general  medical  supervision,  and,  in  addition,  many  depots  are  in 
direct  charge  of  graduate  nurses  who  prepare  the  milk  and  give 
instructions  to  mothers  in  the  care  of  infants.  In  some  instances, 
visiting  nurses  also  enter  the  homes  of  the  children  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  instruction. 

It  frequently  happens  that  several  physicians  will  volunteer  to 

five  a  few  hours  each  week  to  the  baby  clinics,  and  when  this  ia 
one  the  clinics  are  held  at  the  milk  station,  at  stated  hours,  either 

daily  or  on  certain  days,  the  hours  being  made  to  conform  to  the 

proffered  services  of  physicians.   The  baby  clinic  necessarily  develops 

into  a  mothers'  ^  consultation  "  and  these  usually  lead  to  the  public 

^Gralnt. 
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lectures  to  mothers  which,  although  held  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral organization  oontrolBng  the  milk  stations,  are  themselTee  givcB 
in  a  church  or  a  schoolroom.  The  natural  growth  of  the  work  and 
methods  is  perhaps  best  seen  by  the  following  description  of  develop- 
ments in  the  case  of  a  few  typical  cities,  such  as  Indianapolia,  Nenr 
York,  and  Philadelphia: 

OPERATION  IN  CERTAIN  CITIB8. 


Caiiq>aign  in  Indianapolis. — ^An  interesting  letter,  accompanied  faj 
a  report  on  the  work  of  the  stations  amies  from  Indianapcdis.  Dr 
H.  G.  Morgan,  health  officer,  writes:  ^'  The  Indianapolis  City  Board 
of  Health  is  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Children's  Aid  Associa- 
tion in  the  care  of  infants  in  summer.  If  there  is  any  one  featum 
of  the  work  I  would  especially  recommend,  it  would  be  an  increaae 
in  the  number  of  nurses."    The  report  of  the  association  foUofwa : 

The  pare-mUk  stations  of  the  Childrai*8  Aid  Association  were  opal  and  la 
operation  daily  during  the  year  1912.  The  most  important  featme  of  this 
department  is  the  educational  work  of  trained,  gradnate  nurses.  In  Oie  eailj 
part  of  the  year  we  had  two  such  nurses,  in  May  there  were  threes  tbroogh  the 
summer  there  were  fiye,  and  th^i  in  the  ftiU  the  nomber  began  to  be  decreased 
until  in  Deconber  we  had  only  one.  These  nurses  made  during  the  year  4.92S 
professional  visits  to  the  homes  of  babies,  besides  attending  clinlos  and  iMiptng 
many  babies  in  other  ways  outside  of  their  homes. 

Where  special  modifications  were  prescribed  by  the  physicians,  either  private 
or  as  members  of  the  medical  staff,  the  nurses  visited  the  homes  and  showed  the 
mothers  how  to  prepare  the  milk  according  to  directions.  More  conipleK  modi- 
fications for  very  sick  babies  were  made  by  the  nurse  at  the  central  statlOB 
and  distributed  through  the  regular  distributing  statlona 

Nursing  or  proflpective  mothers  were  registered  in  some  cases,  to  the  numlMV 
of  63,  and  received  the  same  personal  attention  of  the  norse^  if  required,  as 
did  the  babies. 

Most  of  the  clinics  of  the  year  were  held  at  the  central  station  in  the  Balir 
win  Block.    Some,  however,  were  held  at  the  branch  distributing  statloiHi 
occasion  required.    During  the  lighter  seasons  of  work  two  clinics  a  wedc 
held,  but  in  the  sunmaer  cUnics  were  held  daily  except  Sundays  and  hoi 
These  clinics  were  in  charge  of  physicians,  one  or  two  being  present  each 
In  all  210  clinics  were  held  and  882  childrai  eacamined. 

The  milk  for  children  who  required  special  feeding  was  distributed  thraWI' 
milk  stations,  of  which  during  the  summer  there  were  five;    Two  others  ^ntft'-, 
open  for  a  short  period,  but  were  discontinued  on  account  of  the  expena^'ill 
reaching  them  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  childroi  obtaining  milk  tteia 
At  each  of  these  stations  a  woman  was  emplosred  at  a  small  monthly  flse  tit . 
distribute  mUk,  check  up  the  return  of  bottles,  a  plan  which  was  found  ta-ti;^ 
more  economical  than  in  using  salaried  nurses  for  this  purpose.    In  tbim^mf  ' 
the  larger  stations  near  the  center  of  the  city  can  be  maintained  economieam^ 
but  small  staticms,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  center  of  the  city  whete  caif 
siderable  time  is  required  daily  to  haul  the  milk,  are  too  ezpensiva    To  be  oor 
ducted  economically  some  way  of  distribution  through  a  retail  distributlfl 
milk  company  is  necessary  to  make  it  possible  to  reiudi  the  babies  soatteie 
over  the  city  who  need  the  help  of  the  milk  statlona 
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Tlie  milk  vnd  In  tlite  work  was  obtained  prindpally  from .    Both  of 

beidfl  oonalBt  of  higb-grade  cattle,  tubercnlln  tested,  properly  housed,  grain 
fed;  and  the  milk  was  handled  with  such  care,  being  bottled  at  the  dairy  in 
botUes  furnished  by  the  association  and  shipped  in  ice,  that  the  tests  for 
desnlinesB  were  uniformly  excellent  During  the  year  approximat^y  46,000 
qoarts  of  this  milk  were  used. 

Six  public  educational  meetings  for  mothers  were  held  in  the  summer,  one  at 
the  Jewish  Federation,  South  Meridian  Street,  two  at  Mayor  Chapel,  Norwood 
and  West  Streets,  one  at  Christamore  Settlement,  and  one  at  the  Church  of  the 
AsBumption,  Blaine  Avenue,  West  Indianapolis.  These  meetings  were  addressed 
by  physicians  on  subjects  of  practical  interest  to  mothers  on  the  care  of  small 
babie&  The  aggregate  attendance  at  the  meetings  was  117,  which  Indicates 
a  fair  beginning. 

The  total  expense  for  the  year  amounted  to  $8,817.56,  of  which  the  greater 
part  was  used  for  milk  and  for  personal  service  of  trained  nurses.  This  ex- 
pense was  covered  in  part  by  a  city  appropriation,  through  the  department  of 
health,  of  $4,000;  by  receipts  from  sales  of  milk  amounting  to  $1,827.07;  by 
^leciflc  contributions  from  churches,  lodges,  Sunday  school  classes,  and  in- 
dividuals aggregating  $900  for  certain  stations  or  certain  babies;  the  balance 
b^ng  provided  through  the  general  contributions  to  the  Children's  Aid  Associa- 
tion. Voluntary  services  of  many  kinds,  professional  and  otherwise,  and  useful 
materials  have  been  generously  donated.  For  all  these  kindnesses  and  to  all 
those  who  have  assisted,  the  association  is  deeply  grateful. 

MUk  Commission  Biaiistics,  January  11  to  December  SI,  1912, 

WORK  DONE. 

Numb^  of  babies  helped — 

Feeding  cases 468 

Nonfeeding  cases 668 

Total 1. 086 

Visits  of  trained  nurses  to  the  homes  of  children 4, 928 

Number  of  clinics  held,  doctor  and  nurse  attending . 210 

Number  of  children  examined  at  clinics * 882 

Special  treatment  given  by  nurses 896 

Special  day  cases  (sick  babies  cared  for  during  the  day  by  nurses) 246 

Special  modifications  made  by  nurses 960 

Quarts  of  milk  distributed  to  feeding  cases 46,912 

Deaths  among  feeding  cases 14 

Nursing  mothers  registered 68 

Mothers'  meetings  held 16 

Attendance 117 

EXPENSES. 

Milk  account $6. 640. 91 

Salaries  - 2, 17a  00 

CSar  fare - 165. 00 

Printing  and  stationery 71.00 

Feeding  supplies 16. 00 

Misedlaneous 87. 86 

?Ma] 8, 817. 66 
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.Campaign  in  New  YotIe  City  in  1911/— Tbe  27  statloiii  fomided  Igr  tte 
milk  committee  were  situated  In  tbe  meet  congeeted  parts  of  tlie  dty;'  TIs 
ol^Ject  of  tlie  committee's  campaign  was  to  make  a  demonstration  of  tbe  Vato 
of  milk  stations  in  reducing  infltnt  mortalltj,  to  show  tliat  these  sCsttasi 
should  be  situated  in  the  most  densdy  populated  districts  of  tbe  citj,  and  that 
the  ordinary  store  was  suited  for  a  milk  station. 

The  plan  of  fiimpaign  was  as  follows:  Bach  station  was  In  diarge  of  a 
graduate  nurse,  especially  chosen  for  her  knowledge  of  influit  hyileiie»  tm 
her  interest  in  the  problem,  and  her  willingness  to  give  herself  as  wril  as  Imt 
time  to  the  work.  She  was  assisted  by  a  matron.  In  certain  districts  whan 
the  population  was  almost  entirely  foreign  and  where  Rnglish  was  spoken  ani 
understood  as  rarely  as  in  Italy  or  Russia,  a  matron  was  sheeted,  when  pi» 
Bible,  who  was  able  to  talk  the  language  of  the  district  When^two  or  mon 
languages  must  be  spoken  an  Interpreter  was  provided  in  addition. 

Each  nurse  canvassed  her  district  from  house  to  houses  looking  for  teUesb 
leaving  the  foldw  of  the  station  with  the  mother,  and  offering  to  help  her  keep 
her  baby  well.  That  was  the  great  thing  the  stations  tried  to  teadi— to  pre- 
vent sicknees.  The  windows  of  each  station  were  adorned  with  placards  hi 
various  languages  inviting  mothers  to  make  use  of  it  The  outside  of  eadi 
station  was  painted  a  lli^t,  bright  blue,  and  the  "blue  fronts"  became  a  regular 
expression  of  the  district  being  incorporated  into  many  foreign  langnages. 

Tbe  milk-committee  stations  tried  first  and  fbremost  to  enconrage  maternal 
nursing.  Mothers  were  told  how  necessary  it  was  and  how  it  would  save  the 
baby  many  of  the  dangers  of  the  hot  weather.  Not  only  were  they  urged  to 
nurse  their  babies,  but  they  were  taught  to  care  for  themselves  so  that  thqr 
could  nurse  them.  They  were  told  what  to  eat  and,  more  important  what 
not  to  eat  and  drink.  When  breast  milk  seemed  to  be  failing  they  were  pro- 
vided with  milk  and,  if  necessary,  nourishing  food,  to  try  to  increase  the 
ability  to  nurse.  When  nursing  was  impossible,  artificial  feeding  was  <»dered 
by  the  doctor  in  attendance  at  the  station.  Each  baby  was  treated  as  an 
Individual  and  the  food  ordered  according  to  its  individual  needs. 

Let  us  trace  a  baby  through  its  whole  progress  at  the  station.  The  doctor 
was  in  attendance  at  definite  hours  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  If  a  no^ 
baby  was  brought  to  the  clinic  it  was  seen  by  the  physician  and  its  food 
ordered  by  him.  If  brought  in  at  another  time,  after  a  preliminary  talk  fkom 
the  nurse  in  which  the  whole  system  was  explained,  the  mother  was  asked  if 
she  wanted  to  enroll  her  baby.  If  so,  it  was  stripped  and  weighed  by  tl9 
nurse  aud  the  weight  recorded  on  the  individual  chart  The  nurse's  reooi|l 
and  the  history  card  were  thesk  filled  out  and  the  nurse  ordered  a  temporaqt 
feeding  for  the  child,  according  to  instructions  very  carefully  prepared  by  p^ 
supervising  physician  and  indorsed  by  the  medical  coundL  If  the  baby  wi)S 
sick  it  was  sent  to  a  station  where  a  doctor  was  in  attendance  that  day,  or  Hip! 
station  doctor  was  communicated  with  and  arranged  to  see  the  baby.  .* 

Its  milk  having  been  ordered,  the  mother  procured  her  supply  of  mOk 
bottles,  barley  fiour,  etc.,  and  returned  to  her  home,  whither  the  mm* 
Hpeedily  followed  her.  At  this  visit  she  was  taught  how  to  prepare  the  toa^i 
and  in  her  own  home  given  a  lesson  in  general  hygiene.  The  formuUe  orders^ 
for  the  babies  were  of  the 'simplest  kind  possible.  Whole-milk  mixtures  weri 
used  almost  exclusively.  She  was  then  told  to  bring  the  baby  back  to  tbm 
station  on  the  next  clinic  day  and  to  come  ev^y  morning  for  her  supply  ct 
milk.    She  was  also  urged,  at  the  first  sign  of  Ulness,  however  slight,  to  rep<R 

1  **  Infant  IfortaUty  and  ICUk  StatiOBS,'*  Special  Report  of  tbe  OoouBltfeea  for  the  Beim 
tion  of  Infant  Hortattty,  Vkm  Totk  MUk  (ViMittee,  ISIS. 
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at  once  to  the  station.  On  dlnlc  days  every  baby  was  stripped,  weighed,  and 
(oounined  by  the  station  physician,  its  progress  discussed  with  the  mother,  any 
necessary  changes  ordered,  and  the  nurse  instructed  what  to  do.  Very  sick 
babies  were  referred  to  hospitals  or  to  private  physicians. 

If  the  mother  was  unable  to  buy  mlllc,  through  an  arrangement  with  the 
CtiMty  Organization  ^Society,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Ck)nditioa  of 
the  "Poor,  and  the  United  Hebrew  Charities^  such  cases  were  immediately 
reported  to  them,  and  were  at  once  investigated.  ^  ^  ^  As  the  nurse  went 
about  from  house  to  house,  from  family  to  family,  she  found  many  expectant 
mothera  Part  of  the  campaign  was  to  get  in  touch  with  these  women  and 
to  try  to  advise  and  teach  them  so  that  they  might  pass  successfully  through 
their  pregnancy  and  be  in  physical  condition  to  nurse  their  babies.  *  *  * 
The  milk  used  came  from  tuberculin-tested  herds  and  was  of  the  bluest 
standard.  It  was  sold  for  7  cents  a  quart.  The  contract  for  this  milk  was 
awarded  after  bids  had  been  asked  for  from  the  chi^f  milk  dealers  of  this 
city.  A  constant  watch  was  kept  on  the  quality  of  this  milk.  Bacterial  counts 
were  made  daily  from  samples  taken  from  various  stations.  ^  ^  ^  In  order 
to  estimate  the  mortality  among  the  babies  in  the  areas  under  the  influence, 
of  the  milk  stations,  the  following  method  was  adopted :  A  map  was  made  and 
plotted  out  showing  the  location  of  the  station  and  the  number  of  babies  enrolled 
in  each  block  surrounding  the  station.  In  this  way  the  actual  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  station  was  determined.  A  few  babies  came  from  longer  dis- 
tances and  therefore  from  outside  the  district  In  order  to  determine  the  mor- 
tality in  the  district  thus  established,  a  search  of  the  records  at  the  health 
department  and  a  tabulation  of  all  deaths  occurring  in  the  months  of  June  to 
November  were  made  for  the  years  1910-11.  In  order  to  determine  the  infant 
mortality  it  was  necessary  to  tabulate  the  births  by  blocks  in  the  same 
area.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  following  conclusions  seem  to  be  warranted : 

First  That  milk  stations  did  have  a  distinct  inflo^ce  in  diminishing  the 
mortality  among  the  babies  in  the  districts  in  which  they  were  situated. 

Second.  That  the  milk  stations  did  not  indirectly  encourage  artificial  feed- 
ing— 32.4  per  cent  of  all  babies  under  1  year  of  age  were  entirely  breast  fed ; 
60.6  were  partly  breast  fed. 

Third.  That  home  modification,  even  among  the  very  poor  and  ignorant,  is 
possible. 

Fourth.  That  the  results,  as  shown  by  the  mortality  and  by  the  condition  of 
the  surviving  babies  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  demonstration,  prove  that  as 
good  results  can  be  obtained  as  when  already  modified  milk  is  distributed. 

Campaign  in  Philadelphia.^ — ^A  conference  was  held  early  in  the  summer 
(1900)  at  which  plans  were  considered  for  reducing  infant  mortality.  As  a 
result,  the  Modified  Milk  Society,  various  settlements,  and  a  number  of  women's 
clubs  conducted  work  along  independent  lines.  The  health  department  placed 
its  medical  inspectors  in  the  most  congested  parts  of  the  city  to  canvas  for  sick 
babies  and  to  instruct  mothers  in  their  care.  Milk  dealers  were  provided  with 
bags  upon  which  were  printed  simple  directions  as  to  the  care  of  the  milk  and 
the  feeding  of  the  baby. 

In  1910  a  conference  was  called  by  the  mayor.  This  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  some  200  agencies,  tlie  object  being  to  bring  al>out  a  better  working 
relation  between  the  various  organizations  engaged  in  summer  work  for 
mothers  and  children.    As  a  result  of  this  conference  a  bureau  of  registration 


^  **  Intent  Mortalitj  and  Milk  Stationa,'*  Special  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  Reduc- 
tion of  IntMnt  MortaUty,  New  York  Milk  Committee,  1912,  p.  90. 
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and  infomiatlon  was  eatabllfllied  at  the  city  halL  A  dlrectMy  wat  iNddUM 
and  distributed  giying  tbe  names  of  the  agencies  and  the  kind  of  serrlce  sack 
was  prepared  to  render. 

The  Modified  Milk  Sodety  established  10  distributing  Btations  and  late 
opoied  8  more.  The  city  council  approinrlated  funds  to  maiirtaln  a  ooijmi  of 
eight  nurses,  and  by  utiUiing  the  medical  inspectors  and  district  phyiMaam  a 
temporary  dirisioa  of  child  hygiene  was  established.  This  divlston  beput  IntHi- 
sive  work  in  June  in  four  of  the  most  congested  wards.  Other  organlitloai 
assisted  by  furnishing  nurses,  who  reported  dally  to  the  health  department  aaA 
woiiced  with  their  nurses.* 

Previous  to  the  closing  of  the  schools  In  the  four  wards  selected,  demonstn* 
tions  were  given  to  girls  in  the  grammar  schools  in  the  care  of  bahlea.  Tbii 
work  was  done  by  medical  iospectom  and  school  nurses  throui^  the  coopet»> 
tion  of  the  school  authorities.  A  house-to-house  cauTass  was  carried  on  la 
the  district  by  the  health  department  nurses  to  Instruct  mothers  In  dielr 
homes. 

At  the  central  ofllce  a  careful  system  of  record  keeping  for  each  case  was  in- 
stalled. Day  and  night  telephone  service  was  established  f6r  receLvlng  leQuesla 
for  aid  in  emergency  caseiL  The  police  and  fire  departments  cooperated  by  hh 
structing  all  police  stations  and  fire  houses  to  forward  by  telephone  any  rcqiMMl 
for  medical  or  nursing  aid.  A  large  number  of  bulletins,  posters,  and  drcolan 
were  distributed,  chiefly  throui^  the  police  department 

Free  ice  was  distributed,  mldwlves  were  brou^t  under  inqiectloit  and  Mvefal 
baby  farms  were  dosed. 

There  was  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  in  the  deaths  of  dilldren  under  2  yean 
in  the  four  wards  where  the  work  waa  concentrated.  In  the  city  lt8eU>  dtaring 
the  three  summer  months,  there  was  an  increase  of  182  deaths  over  those  in 
1909,  though  the  proportion  of  the  total  deaths  which  occurred  under  1  yeaf 

fell  0.5  per  cent. 

In  1911  a  still  more  vigorous  campaign  was  waged.  A  *'nillk  show"  was 
held,  which  was  attended  by  110,081  people. 

The  city  council  voted  $5,000  for  the  summer  work  and  the  nursing  staff  was 
increased.  The  work  was  carried  on  in  four  wards.  The  mayor  appointed  a 
strong  commission  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  whole  subject  of  nflk 
supply.  The  refrigeration  of  milk  in  transit  was  required  for  the  first  tlmii|ik 
In  the  four  wards  where  the  nurses  were  working  there  was  a  reduction  of  1]J| 
per  cent  in  all  deaths  under  1  year  from  the  1910  figures  and  of  84.6  per  cMJt 
in  diarrheal  deaths  under  2  years.  .^^ 

LITTLE  MOTHER  LEAGUES. 

"  Little  Mother  Leagues ''  and  "  Little  Mother  Qasses  ^  in  the 
lie  schools  represent  efforts  made  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Kansas 
Mo.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  carry  instruction  ii 
the  home  from  another  angle.   ^^  Little  Mothers  '^  are  the  school 
who  have  to  help  care  for  babies  or  for  younger  children  at  lumC' 
Of  course  the  schools  of  every  city  have  many  such,  and  as  they  Uta 
in  all  parts  of  the  town  and  come  from  every  class,  it  follows  that  i 
reach  them  is  to  influence  an  ever- widening  circle  of  mothers  m 
homes  where  instruction  isjoioet  needed.    The  policy  in  New  To 
City  was  to  organise  these  schod  girls  who  were  caretakers  of  lib 
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children  into  groups  and  teach  them  the  care  of  babies.  These  groups 
were  called  "  leagues  "  and  the  whole  organization  was  "  The  Little 
Mothers'  League."  Dr.  Josephine  Baker,  of  the  New  York  division 
of  child  hygiene,  in  a  paper  before  the  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  and  Demography,  in  September,  1912,  says: 

The  aid  of  over  20,000  girls  from  12  to  14  years  of  age  was  enlisted  and 
made  of  practical  value  by  the  formation  of  **  Little  Mothers*  Leagues.*'  These 
are  still  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  work.  The  girls  are  taught 
all  practical  methods  of  baby  hygiene  and  feeding.  The  potential  value  of 
training  young  girls  for  intelligent  motherhood  is  not  only  of  immense  im- 
portance, but  the  immediate  results  have  been  striking  in  the  improved  care 
that  is  given  to  the  babies  who  are  directly  under  the  care  of  these  young  girls. 
As  true  prevention  work,  it  ranks  of  first  importance  in  the  prevention  of  infant 
mortality  in  this  and  the  next  generation.  In  all,  239  of  these  leagues  were 
found  in  1911,  and  practically  an  equal  number  have  been  organized  this  year 
(1912).  Weekly  meetings  are  held  for  instruction.  Each  league  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  from  the  division  of  child  hygiene. 
Each  weekly  lesson  takes  up  some  particular  phase  of  baby  care.  The  doctor 
gives  a  short,  simple  talk ;  then,  with  the  nurse,  demonstrates  his  subject.  Our 
outline  unbraces  the  importance  of  breast  feeding,  hygiene  of  the  home,  clean- 
liness, ventilation,  etc.,  hygiene  of  the  infant,  including  bathing,  dressing,  and 
value  of  fresh  air,  infant  feeding,  with  methods  of  milk  modification.  The 
lessons  are  simple  and  practical,  and  the  children  are  required  to  carry  out  each 
part  of  the  work.  Babies  are  not  lacking  for  demonstration  purposes,  for  nearly 
every  little  mother  brings  her  own  charge  to  the  meetings,  and  often  the  rivalry 
is  great  to  have  "my  baby*'  chosen  as  an  object  lesson  of  health  and  right 
living.  The  members  write  and  act  little  plays,  the  play  always  hinging  ux)on 
some  newly  discovered  way  to  keep  the  baby  well.  The  real  iniquity  of  lolly- 
pops  and  dill  pickles  as  baby  food  is  being  uncovered,  and  these  and  kindred 
baby  pacifiers  of  former  days  are  being  relegated  to  oblivion. 

In  Kansas  City  and  in  Milwaukee  all  girls  desiring  to  enter  these 
classes  are  enrolled,  whether  or  not  they  are  caretakers  of  babies  at 
home.  The  health  department  imdertakes  to  teach  baby  hygiene 
through  the  public  schools  to  all  girls  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportimity  by  joining  the  classes — a  step,  in  short,  toward  the 
movement  in  French  and  German  schools  in  education  for  mother- 
hood.* 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  instruction  is  given  to  girls  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  by  the  introduction  of  an  infant  hygiene  division  in 
the  domestic  science  department  of  the  schools.  On  June  9,  1913, 
there  were  48  classes  a  week,  with  884  girls  taking  the  work.  The 
course  consists  of  six  lessons,  as  follows : 

Lesson  I. — ^How  to  keep  baby  well.  Causes  and  prevention  of  hi^ 
death  rate. 

*•  At  tbe  Uurt  International  CongreM  of  School  Hygiene,  at  Paris,  on  the  propositioD  of 
Dr.  Pinard,  a  reaolntion  was  passed  that  in  schools  for  girls  the  care  of  infants  shoald 
form  an  Uitagral  part  of  obligatory  instrnction  in  all  the  primary  schools,  and  examina- 
tioMi  aboald  be  passed  in  these  subjects. — ^American  Joomal  of  Sociology,  January,  1912t. 
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Lesson  II. — Growth  and  development  of  normal  baby. 

Lesson  III. — Pattern  demonstration.  Each  pupil  cutting  patterns 
for  baby's  outfit 

Lesson  IV. — Feeding:  Maternal  nursing,  artificial  feeding,  dan- 
gers of  patent  foods.    (Charts  for  five  lessons.) 

I^esson  V. — Bath:  Things  necessary,  preparation,  how  much  good 
it  does  baby. 

Lesson  VI. — Common  illness  among  babies.  First  home  treatment 
ill  beginning  of  intestinal  disturbances. 

VISITING  NURSES. 

VALUE  OF  SERVICE  IN  PRENATAL  AND  POSTNATAL  WORK. 

The  warning  note  against  placing  too  much  dependence  upon  the 
simple  pure-milk  station  which  comes  up  from  so  many  cities  is 
struck  with  more  certain  sound  from  a  number  of  cities  which  place 
practically  all  of  the  emphasis  upon  visiting  nurses  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  mothers  in  the  homes. 

In  an  address  before  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography,  held  in  Washington  in  September,  J.912,  Dr.  Josephine 
Baker,  director  of  child  hygiene,  department  of  health,  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  in  New  York  CiQr 
said: 

The  evolution  of  the  infants'  milk  station  is  essential.  Pure  milk,  bowerer 
desirable,  will  never  alone  solve  the  infant-mortality  problem.  Under  oar 
system  of  home  visiting  to  instruct  mothers  in  the  care  of  babies  we  liaTe 
demonstrated  that  babies  may  be  kept  under  continuous  supervision  at  the  coat 
of  60  cents  per  month  per  baby,  and  the  death  rate  among  babies  so  cared  Hor 
by  us  has  been  1.4  per  cent.  The  death  rate  among  babies  under  the  care  cC 
the  milk  statiouFi  has  been  2.5  per  cent,  and  the  cost  $2  per  month  per  baby. 
Without  overlooking  the  value  of  pure  milk,  I  believe  this  problem  must  pri- 
marily be  solved  by  educational  measures.  In  other  words,  the  solution  of  tbft 
problem  of  infant  mortality  is  20  per  cent  pure  milk  and  80  per  cent  Irainlnc 
of  the  mothers.  The  infants*  milk  stations  will  serve  their  wider  usefulneM 
when  they  become  educational  centers  for  prenatal  instruction  and  the  encoiir- 
agemeut  of  breast  feeding  and  teaching  better  hygiene,  with  the  mother  In- 
structed to  buy  the  proper  grade  of  milk  at  a  place  most  convenient  to  her 


The  value  of  pure  milk  where  babies  can  not  be  breast  fed,  hows*' 
ever,  must  not  be  underestimated.  No  amount  of  cleanliness  or  cub 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  can  entirely  offset  the  dangers  that  come 
through  polluted  milk  from  dirty  dairies.  The  city  health  officers, 
placing  most  stress  upon  nurses  and  instrucion,  do  not  go  so  far 
as  to  recommend  that  the  milk  problem  be  allowed  to  take  care  of 
itself. 
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"  The  Work  of  the  Public  Welfare  Committee  of  Essex  County 
for  the  Reduction  of  Infant  Mortality  in  Newark,"  written  by  Dr. 
Julius  Levy,  says : 

Our  survey  of  the  infant-mortality  problem  in  Newark  revealed  the  following 
facts: 

During  the  pcu9t  decade  there  were  more  deaths  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age 
than  from  tuberculosis  in  all  forms  and  at  all  ages.  That  is  why  the  section  on 
health  of  the  public-welfare  committee  felt  caUed  upon  to  devote  itself  to  the 
subject 

While  it  was  found  that  the  greater  part  of  these  deaths  occurred  in  about 
four  districts,  the  clinics  and  hoiq)itals  were  often  not  in  the  center  of  these  dis- 
tricts and  therefore  not  where  they  could  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 

It  was  found,  further,  that  the  doctors  and  nurses  usually  could  not  speak  the 
language  of  the  mothers ;  and  so  at  best  could  have  very  little  effect  in  eliminat- 
ing what  I  believe  is  the  greatest  single  factor  In  this  problem — ^ignorance  made 
hidebound  by  prejudice. 

It  was  further  found  that  though  modified  milk  could  be  obtained  at  a  milk 
depot,  relatively  very  few  mothers  could  avail  themselves  of  it  on  account  of  the 
distance,  and  though  certified  milk  has  been  sold  here  for  more  than  15  years, 
practically  all  of  the  mothers  in  districts  of  highest  mortality  were  buying 
very  filthy  store  or  bottle  milk.  The  one  fact,  however,  that  was  most  astound- 
ing of  all,  was  that  while  there  has  beai  a  reduction  of  infant  mortality  la 
Newark  during  the  past  10  years  and  though  certified  milk  has  been  introduced 
and  a  milk  depot  operated,  the  infant  mortality  from  diarrheal  diseases  showed 
fr  very  marked  increase  in  the  first  half  of  the  past  decade  and  was  actually 
higher  at  the  end  of  the  decade  than  at  the  beginning.  The  reduction  of  infant 
mortality  has  been  due  to  factors  not  directly  influenced  by  milk  supply  and 
feeding. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  studies  and  observations,  we  were  convinced 
that  milk  is  not  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  infant-mortality  problem  and 
that  the  distribution  of  modified  milk  is  not  the  way  to  solve  this  complex 
problem.  Indeed,  I  have  long  felt  that  the  milk  d^)Ot,  in  the  first  place,  in- 
creases the  number  of  artificially  fed,  and,  secondly,  does  not  reach  the  infants 
that  require  it  most — those  with  the  most  ignorant  and  indifferent  mothers — 
nor,  indeed,  when  the  mortality  among  infants  is  highest,  before  the  third 
month  of  life. 

Our  plan  found  its  basis  in  the  common  knowledge,  obtained  both  empirically 
and  biologically,  that  mothers*  milk  is  the  only  proper  food  for  infants;  that 
mothers  can  nurse  their  infants  successfully  in  greater  numbers  and  for  long^ 
periods  than  obtains  to-day — that  the  failure  to  nurse  whoUy  or  partly  is  duev 
in  large  part,  to  ignorance,  inherited  prejudices  and  superstitious  beliefs  that 
are  fostered  by  anxious  grandmothers,  ignorant  midwives,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
admit,  indifferent  doctors;  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  equally  prev^itable  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  overwork,  undernourishment,  tuberculosis  and  other 
debUitating  diseases.  Our  plan  is  nothing  more  than  to  try  to  induce  mothers 
to  accept  our  knowledge  of  the  imx)ortance  of  maternal  nursing  and  its  rationale, 
of  the  hygiene  of  infancy,  of  the  importance  of  obtaining  a  clean  tuberculin- 
tested  milk  and  then  taking  proper  care  of  it  in  the  home.  Our  method  has  for 
its  fundamental  thought  that  mothers  can  only  be  convinced  of  these  somewhat 
recently  emphasized  facts  by  doctors  and  nurses  who  see  the  mothers  fre- 
qumtly,  know  their  customs,  habits,  and  prejudices,  qpeak  their  laogaafe— yes, 
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and  even  their  dialect  Our  ultimate  pnrpofle  is  to  conduct  our  work  in  irodi 
a  manner  that  the  public  and  the  authorities  will  be  convinced  that  infant- 
welfare  work  is  of  such  value  and  importance  to  the  entire  commimlty  that  it 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  municipal  activity  for  the  consenratloa  of  public 
health. 

WORK  IN  DIFFERENT  CITIES. 

Boston  is  one  of  the  cities  where  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  question  of  nurses  and  in  a  letter  to  this  bureau,  dated  February 
25,  1913,  the  health  department  says: 

At  present  we  have  10  nurses  in  the  division  of  child  liygiene  doinsr  pre- 
natal and  postnatal  work.  The  work  consists  in  instructing  and  adviaiiig  ex- 
pectant mothers  and  mothers  of  young  infants,  and  in  visiting  regularly  such 
mothers  to  see  that  proper  care  and  attention  is  given  to  the  child.  This  con- 
tinues during  the  first  year  of  infancy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  bottle-fed 
infants,  as  the  mortaUty  among  these  has  been  high,  as  you  will  note  by  the 
reports  I  am  sending.  The  recent  law  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
compelling  physicians  to  report  births  within  48  hours  after  birth  has  been  a 
great  aid  in  this  work. 

The  board  of  health  is  at  this  time  making  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  pro> 
viding  milk  stations  in  this  city,  as  in  New  York,  and  believes  that  this  wlU 
help  greatly  during  the  summer  months  in  saving  the  lives  of  infants. 

Durhig  the  summer  months  it  is  recommended  that  mothers  take  their  In- 
fants on  the  Bloating  Hospital,  which  Is  a  large  steamer  supported  by  public 
contributions.  The  steamer  leaves  the  wharf  daily  at  9  a.  m.  cruising  about 
the  harbor  and  at  times  anchoring  in  the  lower  bay  and  returning  about  5  p.  m. 
Physicians  and  nurses  are  in  attendance  on  this  steamer  to  take  care  of  on  an 
average  200  per  day.  This  Is  shown  to  be  very  beneficial  and  a  great  aid  In 
the  cumi>aign  to  save  the  lives  of  babies. 

The  instructions  to  the  Boston  nurses  are  thus  condensed  in  the  re- 
port of  the  department : 

TheBe  nurses  will  be  expected  to  have  accurate  Information  concerning  eveiy 
baby  in  the  district  assigned  to  them. 

Breast-fed  babies  will  cause  little  or  no  anxiety.    The  nurse  will  visit  th( 
cases  to  make  sure  that  brenst  feeding  is  maintained;  to  advise  the  mother 
the  en  re  of  the  breasts,  and  on  general  hygienic  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
her  milk  and  the  care  of  the  baby. 

Bottle  bnbies  who  are  under  the  CHre  of  the  family  physician  will  be  visited 
by  the  nurse  to  make  sure  that  such  care  is  continuous;  the  services  of  fhe 
nurse  will  be  offered  to  the  tired-out  mother  in  assisting  in  preparing  the  baby's 
food  and  in  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  family  physician.  It  is  expected 
that  the  bulk  of  the  work  will  be  among  the  bottle  babies  of  those  who  an 
unable  to  employ  a  physician.  Recommendations  wiU  be  made  to  these  mothen 
to  place  their  babies  under  the  care  of  the  nearest  pediatric  clinic  at  once  be- 
fore they  show  any  signs  of  illness.  Every  assistance  will  be  rendered  these 
mothers  by  the  nurses  in  carrying  out  the  advice  and  instructions  given  at  the 
cUnic,  and  unceasing  attention  will  be  given  by  the  nurses  to  the  sick  babies  of 
this  class,  particularly  during  the  summer  months. 

The  division  of  child  hygiene  is  oititled  only  to  a  portion  of  the  money  ap- 
propriated for  the  maintenance  of  the  board  of  health.  The  erection  of  tents 
at  the  seashore^  the  employment  of  additional  nurses  in  such  itsnts  to  assist  in 
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the  care  of  sick  babies,  the  maintenance  of  milk  stations  have  been  considered, 
but  the  amount  of  money  available  for  this  division  prohibits  the  undertaking 
of  such  projects  this  year. 

In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  nurse  visits  all  the  families  where  a  new- 
born baby  has  arrived,  and  where  her  services  are  likely  to  be  an 
advantage,  and  gives  advice  and  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  baby. 
Leaflets  containing  such  information  printed  in  the  mother's  own 
language  are  left  with  the  mother.  Where  breast  feeding  is  impos- 
sible the  nurse  urges  the  mother  to  send  daily  to  the  milk  station  for 
the  baby's  milk  supply. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  reports : 

Since  last  July  a  visiting  nurse  has  been  employed  who  is  continually  visit- 
ing the  homes  of  newly  bom  infants  whose  addresses  are  furnished  her  daily. 
She  supplements  the  verbal  instructions  to  the  mother  by  explaining  and  dem- 
onstrating the  proper  care  of  infants,  urging  breast  feeding,  modification  of 
milk,  etc.  Since  the  nurse's  employment  tbe  mortality  among  infants  has  been 
very  materially  reduced,  and  we  hope  during  the  coming  year,  by  an  appropria- 
tion asked  for,  to  be  able  to  employ  an  additional  nurse. 

In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  city  health  department  directs  nurses  em- 
ployed by  private  organizations.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Duluth,  Minn.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  other  cities  resort  pri- 
marily to  the  nurse  system.  The  health  officer  at  Grand  Rapids 
says :  "  I  will  recommend  a  special  feature  that  we  have  used  in  our 
city  for  the  past  two  years  for  general  adoption,  as  follows:  The 
visitation  by  trained  nurses  within  24  hours  to  every  household  re- 
porting a  birth." 

Some  cities  do  not  attempt  to  visit  the  homes  of  all  newly  bom 
infants  but  have  various  methods  of  selecting  by  districts  or  other- 
wise ;  for  instance,  the  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  authorities  report  that : 

During  the  school  vacation  the  municipal  nurses  make  home  calls  on  all 
maternity  cases,  in  the  bouse  courts  and  in  the  congested  districts,  reporting  to 
the  milk  station  all  cases  where  breast  feeding  is  impossible,  obtaining  modified 
mUk  for  infants,  or  assistance  where  mothers  need  such. 

The  report  from  Richmond,  Va.,  states  that : 

We  believe  the  instructive  end  of  the  work  to  be  all  important  and  we  have 
nurses  for  this  purpose  (five  in  number)  at  the  present  time.  Babies  are 
selected  by  assuming  that  all  babies  in  some  districts  should  be  under  super- 
vision and  that  all  twins  and  illegitimate  babies  are  proper  subjects  wherever 
found.  This  Information  is  obtained  from  our  certificates  of  births,  while 
babies  in  special  districts  are  located  both  by  birth  certificates  and  by  house- 
to-honse  canyass.  ♦  ♦  ♦'  i  have  been  for  some  time  convinced  of  the  infec- 
tions origin  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  infantile  diarrhea.  For  this  reason 
our  nnrses  are  now  told  to  give  special  instructions  regarding  the  disinfection 
of  diapera  The  other  points  covered  by  them  are,  of  coarse,  seeing  that  the 
baby  gets  proper  food  and  clothing— both  as  regards  warmth  of  clothing  in 
wintor  and  as  little  clothing  as  possible  in  summer. 
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The  health  department  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  writes  this  Bureau, 
under  date  of  March  17, 1913,  as  follows: 

I  would  say  that  we  were  among  the  first  of  the  western  cities  to  take  up  the 
work  of  prevention  of  the  number  of  infant  deaths  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  and  we  have  established  stations  over  the  city,  with  nurses  and  phy- 
sicians attending,  where  the  poor  can  go  to  receive  medical  advice  and  exami- 
nation of  the  baby.  and.  if  placed  on  artificial  feeding,  to  get  pure  milk  at  cost 
We  also  give  milk  to  those  mothers  who  are  unable  to  purchase  the  same,  and 
instructions  are  given  by  the  nurse  at  the  dispensary  how  to  prepare  milk  fbr 
modification. 

We  intend  to  employ  six  nurses  and  utilize  six  of  the  medical  school  inspec* 
tors  this  summer  at  our  stations  to  care  for  those  babies  who  become  ill.  It 
is  my  opinion  that,  in  order  to  cut  down  the  death  rate  among  infants  under 
one  year  old,  prenatal  instructions  should  be  given  at  all  disiiensaries,  and 
that  a  follow-up  system  should  be  employed  among  parents  where  births  are 
registered  in  certain  districts  which  have  a  high  death  rate.  They  should  be 
visited  by  nurses  and  carefully  looked  after,  with  instructions  how  to  ralFe  the 
baby  intelligently  and  not  to  remove  the  child  from  breast  feeding  unless  there 
is  good  reason  for  doing  so.  I  think  a  false  security  has  been  given  out  over 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  milk  stations  saving  babies,  and  this  fblee 
idea  should  be  corrected  In  the  minds  of  many  who  have  expected  to  accouipUsh 
the  object  sought.  I  can  not  help  but  emphasize  that  prenatal  instruction, 
with  advice  from  comiietent  authority  regarding  the  sanitation  of  the  home, 
will  in  time  bring  about  the  desired  results,  rather  than  a  dependence  upon  the 
milk  deiK)ts. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  begins  this  year  with  a  visiting  nurse  under  the 
control  of  the  Civic  Club.  Smaller  cities  make  a  beginning  by  em- 
ploying a  nurse,  whereas  a  more  elaborate  plan  of  campaign  would 
not  be  possible.    Montclair,  N.  J.,  reports  for  1912: 

Prevention  of  infant  mortality, — Nurse  gave  part  of  her  time  to  the  instroe- 
lioii  of  mothers  in  the  proi)er  modification  of  milk  for  infant  feedings.  A  cUnie 
was  niaiutaiued  and  milk  sugar  and  other  supplies  were  furnished  when  needed. 
Tlie  total  clinic  attendance  was  286,  and  the  number  of  feedings  taught  was  414 

Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin,  health  officer  of  Providence,  R.  L,  says, 
"  We  attempted  for  two  years  to  distribute  clean  milk  to  the  babies 
of  the  poor,  but  we  decided  the  money  could  be  better  spent  on 
trained  nurses."  Writing  to  this  Bureau,  under  dates  of  February 
19,  and  May  5,  1913,  Dr.  Chapin  says : 

I  would  say  that  most  of  the  baby-saving  work  In  this  city  is  carried  on  by 
the  Providence  District  Nursing  Association.  They  employ  five  nurses  for  **i« 
purpose  all  the  year  around,  and  are  lilsely  to  put  on  another  during  the  ram- 
mer. A  very  large  number  of  babies  are  referred  to  the  nurses  by  the  doctois, 
and  are  cared  for  under  the  direction  of  the  latter.  Some  of  the  most  effective 
worls  is  in  connection  with  babies  attended  by  mid  wives,  amounting  to  about 
25  per  cent  of  all.  The  midwives  report  each  birth  immediately,  and  a  nurse 
employed  by  this  department  at  once  visits  each  case  and  refers  all  that  need 
them  to  the  district  nurses. 
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There  are  two  consultations  maintained  by  the  Congress  of  Mothers  and  the 
district  nurses^  and  another  is  projected  for  the  coming  summer. 

Three  very  eiBcient  dispensaries  are  maintained  by  different  agencies. 

There  is  no  very  pressing  need  for  milk  stations  In  this  city,  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  two  on  a  small  scale  is  being  considered.    «    *    * 

Milk  inspectioti  In  Providence  is  not  a  function  of  the  health  department. 
The  milk  inspector  is  an  independent  officer  elected  by  the  board  of  aldermen. 
Our  inspector  is  a  very  efficient  officer,  and  has  done  much  to  improve  our 
milk  supply.  Unfortunately  more  and  more  of  our  milk  is  railroad  milk, 
coming  chiefly  from  Connecticut,  but  a  large  amount  is  still  brought  in  by  the 
producers  themselves  or  their  neighbors.  The  milk  inspector  has  done  much  by 
personal  visits  to  the  farms  and  insistence  on  essentials:  (1)  sterile  utensils, 
(2)  ice,  (8)  clean  bams.  A  "call  down"  when  "bacteria  run  up**  is  his 
motto. 

The  midwives  are  required  to  report  all  births  immediately  on  postal  card& 
They  report  very  well,  as  a  rule.  About  25  per  cent  of  all  births  are  by  mid- 
wives,  onie  baby  nurse  of  the  health  department  promptly  visits  all  babies, 
and  tarns  over  to  the  district  nurses  all  cases  needing  attention.  The  District 
Nursing  Association  has  five  baby  nurses.  They  not  only  supervise  all  mid- 
wives'  babies  under  my  general  supervision,  but  they  look  after  a  large  number 
who  are  referred  by  physicians. 

All  these  nurses  apply  treatment  for  ophthalmia,  but  call  in  the  health  de- 
partment oculist  whenever  it  is  at  all  necessary,  or  get  the  child  to  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Chapin  has  issued,  for  1913,  from  the  health  department  a 
"List  of  Milk  Dealers  Who  Produce  the  Milk  Which  They  Sell." 
It  is  issued  for  the  convenience  of  physicians  and  nu^'ses,  and  gives 
the  name  of  each  local  dealer,  the  analysis  of  the  milk  he  handles, 
both  as  to  fats  and  total  solids,  and  the  bacteria  count  per  cubic 
centimeter,  giving  the  lowest,  highest,  and  average  for  his  product. 
It  thus  serves  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  milk  for  bottle-fed  babies 
wherever  found  in  the  town. 

Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  its  annual  report  gives  a  somewhat  similar  sur- 
vey of  the  milk,  as  does  Erie,  Pa. 

The  Nashville,  Tenn.,  city  health  department  reports : 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  milk  dispensaries,  the  district  nurs- 
ing feature  with  home  modification,  distribution  of  literature,  organizing  of 
clubs,  instructions  given  by  lectures  and  personal  work  of  the  nurses,  we  also 
furnished  gowns,  napkins,  and  other  articles  of  clothing  where  needed.  In  con- 
nection with  this  we  also  looked  after  expectant  mothers,  referring  them  to 
hospitals  for  confinement,  or  where  this  was  impractical  we  furnished  phys- 
ician, nurse,  or  sterile  sheets  and  all  accessories  to  Insure  against  Infection  in 
their  homes.  For  the  year  1913  we  have  increased  our  nursing  force  to  four, 
we  will  operate  four  milk  stations,  and  in  the  future  will  use  these  stations  as 
a  basis  of  operation  in  our  baby-saving  work.  You  also  asked,  "  What  special 
feature  of  your  ssrstem  woukl  you  recommend  for  general  adoption?"  I  be- 
lieve the  making  of  milk  dispensaries  the  basis  of  operation  to  be  the  best  way 
to  handle  this  work.  We  have  furnished  from  stations  modified  milk  free,  and 
tbin  work  is  strictly  a  part  of  the  operation  of  the  health  department,  and  has 
no  connection  farther  than  cooperation  with  private  charity. 
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PRENATAL  WORK. 

When  it  is  realized  that  practically  88  per  cent  of  deaths  under  1 
year  of  age  are  due  to  causes  mainly  dependent  upon  the  health  and 
condition  of  the  mother  during  her  pregnancy  and  canfinement; 
that  within  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States,  of  151^ 
infants  under  1  year  of  age,  who  died  in  the  year  1910,  14,9469  cf 
nearly  10  per  cent,  lived  less  than  one  day ;  that  86,351,  or  practicallj- 
23.5  per  cent,  lived  less  than  one  week,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  iniSui 
mortality  problem  can  not  be  solved  adequately  by  any  measnns 
which  leave  out  of  their  scope  some  attention  to  the  care  of  expectant 
mothers.  Since  the  above  sentence  was  written  ^  Mortality  statisticB  " 
for  1911  has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  showing  a  more 
distressing  situation  than  was  revealed  by  the  figures  for  1910.  Witili 
an  increased  death  registration  area  (now  covering  68  per  cent  of  the 
total  population)  there  was  a  decrease  in  deaths  of  children  under 
1  year  to  149,322  as  against  154,373  in  1910.  But  those  who  lived  leOB 
than  one  day  increased  not  only  relatively  but  absolutely,  L  e.,  from 
14,946,  or  not  quite  10  per  cent,  in  1910  to  18,074,  or  12.1  per  cent; 
those  living  less  than  one  week  increased  from  86,851,  or  SS.6  per 
cent,  in  1910  to  40,883,  or  27.4  per  cent,  in  1911.  These  figures  Aow 
that  the  efforts  made  to  save  babies  through  pure  milk  and  more 
intelligent  care  have  produced  results,  while  the  lack  of  organised 
effort,  to  reach  prenatal  conditions  for  a  very  considerable  period  or 
over  any  extended  area  has  further  emphasized  its  need.  This  has 
been  realized  by  a  number  of  cities,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  list^ 
which  is  not,  however,  claimed  or  assumed  to  be  in  any  way  complete; 

New  York,  N.  Y. — ^The  department  of  health  is  working  in  ooopf 
eration  with  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  in  a  system  of  prymslrf 
work  among  mothers,  and  the  department  intends  to  take  up  tik^ 
work  first  in  connection  with  the  Infants'  Milk  Stations  and  Isiir 
with  a  special  force  of  nurses. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
Poor,  the  pediatric  department  of  the  New  York  Medical  Clinic, 
the  New  York  Diet  Kitchen  include  prenatal  instruction  in 
work.  ^:: 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Milk  Committee,  IfjOL 
contains  the  following  statement  on  prenatal  prevention  of  inf^K 
mortality : 

During  the  summer  of  1911,  as  part  of  the  mUk-statlon  work,  an 
was  tried  looking  to  the  reduction  of  the  deaths  of  babies  under  1  month  ^■ 
age.    Appalling  as  is  the  fact  that  from  1  in  every  10  to  1  in  every  6  baMi 
die  during  the  first  year  of  life,  even  more  terrible  is  it  that  nearly  1  In* 
of  all  these  deaths  occurs  during  the  first  month  of  Hfe.    The  baby  does  a* 
evoi  have  the  chance  of  a  good  start    This  is  gmeamlly  admitted  to  depep 
largely  on  conditions  acting  before  and  during  the  birth  of  the  baby,  and 
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l8  exactly  during  this  time  that  the  least  systematic  effort  has  he&a,  made  to 
improve  oonditiona 

This  preUminary  attempt  to  meet  this  condition,  wliich  was  carried  on  by 
two  special  nurses,  promised  such  excellent  results  that  it  was  decided  to  make 
this  our  chief  work  during  1912.    *    *    * 

The  attempt  is  being  made  to  reach  expectant  mothers  as  early  as  possible 
during  their  pregnancy.  The  nurse  comes  in  touch  with  these  women  through 
cooperation  with  the  city  milk  stations,  relief  organizations,  settlements, 
churches,  charity  organizations,  etc.  EiSch  woman  is  visited  in  her  home  by 
the  nurse^  who  explains  the  purpose  of  her  visit  and  gains  her  confidence  by 
showing  interest  and  a  desire  to  help.  Thus  the  nurse  is  able  to  appreciate  the 
actual  conditions  of  life  and  to  give  advice  which  can  be  followed  under 
existing  conditions. 

The  expectant  mother  is  told  how  important  it  is  for  h^  to  put  herself  in 
as  good  physical  condition  as  possible,  l>oth  for  her  own  sake  and  for  that  of 
her  unborn  child.  She  is  taught  how  to  keep  herself  in  this  condition,  what 
to  eat,  what  not  to  eat,  what  kind  of  work  she  should  avoid,  and  all  the  details 
which  a  woman  in  better  financial  circumstances  would  be  told  by  her  phy- 
sician. She  is  encouraged  to  begin  early  to  provide  for  the  arrival  of  her 
baby.  She  is  told  what  clothes  it  will  need,  and  she  is  shown  how  to  make 
them.  The  subject  of  her  confinement  is  discussed.  She  is  advised  as  to 
wliat  arrangem^its  she  should  make  and  encouraged  to  make  them  well  in 
i>dvance.  The  greatest  stress  is  laid  upon  the  value  of  nursing,  both  for  the 
mother's  sake  and  that  of  the  baby.  All  the  instruction  that  is  given  is  of  a 
practical  character  and  the  reason  for  doing  certain  things  is  always  explained 
carefully  by  the  nurse. 

With  each  expectant  mother  is  left  a  post  card  addressed  to  the  nurse  and 
filled  out  by  her,  to  be  sent  to  her  headquarters  if  she  is  needed  at  any  time. 
Visits  are  made  every  10  to  12  days— oftener  if  needed.  Examination  of  the 
urine  is  made  at  each  visit,  and  if  any  abnormalities  are  found  it  is  imme- 
diately reported  to  the  office.  The  physician  then  visits  the  case,  if  necessary, 
or  advises  the  nurse  what  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

The  object  of  this  campaign  is  to  show  that,  under  existing  conditions,  the 
mortality  during  the  first  month  of  life  can  be  greatly  reduced;  also  that 
the  number  of  stillbirths  and  premature  births  can  be  reduced.  *'With  this 
idea  in  mind  any  woman  is  accepted  as  a  patient,  regardless  of  whether  she 
is  to  be  confined  by  a  physician,  in  a  hospital,  or  by  a  midwife.  Whenever 
advice  can  be  given  on  this  subject  a  physician  or  a  hospital  is  urged.  Bvery 
^ort  is  made  to  persuade  the  woman  to  put  herself  under  the  care  of  whoever 
is  to  haym  charge  of  her  confinement  at  an  early  date.  An  effort  is  made  to 
utilise  the  facilities  already  at  hand,  and  whenev^  minor  ailments  or  diffi- 
culties arise  during  the  pregnancy  the  case  is  referred  to  a  dispoisary  or  to  the 
physician,  and  the  nurse's  duty  is  not  done  until  she  sees  that  this  advice  is 
carried  out  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  committee's  physician 
cares  for  these  women.    *    *    * 

Up  to  December  81,  1912,  1,375  women  had  been  watched,  helped,  and  cared 
for  through  their  pregnancies  and  for  a  month  after  the  baby  was  bom.    *    •    • 

Besults  among  supervised  cases,  as  compared  with  the  borough  of  Man- 
hattan, show  reduction  of  32  per  cent  in  deaths  under  1  month  and  of  28 
per  cent  in  stillbirths  among  1,398  babies,  with  two  deaths  among  1,875 
mothersL    *    *    ^ 

Also  It  is  miconraging  to  see  that  over  92  per  omt  of  the  babies  living  at  the 
end  of  one  month  were  being  nursed  entir^;  that  mily  8.7  p«r  cent  were  alto- 
gether deprived  of  the  breast 
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Kansas  City,  Mo. — ^The  health  department  contemplates  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  stations  in  those  districts  where  mortality  was 
highest  last  year,  where  expectant  mothers  can  receive  advice  from 
the  doctors  and  nurses  in  attendance. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.-^n  a  small  scale;  the  funds  allowed  are  not 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  in  any  extensive  way.  The  expectant 
mothers  in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  city  are  instructed  at  different 
times  during  their  pregnancy,  the  majority  from  the  third  month  on 
to  term,  others  varying  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  month  and  just 
before  delivery.  They  are  instructed  as  to  proper  care  of  themselves 
in  regard  to  exercise,  need  of  rest,  freedom  from  worry.  They  are 
also  instructed  as  to  the  care  of  the  baby,  its  feeding,  and  the  need 
of  general  hygienic  precautions.  In  some  cases  the  expectant  mother 
is  taken  to  the  countrv  or  to  the  summer  mission  for  rest. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Health  department  issues  a  leaflet  containing 
advice  to  women  who  are  about  to  become  mothers. 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  Maryland  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  visits  and  instnicts  all  expectant 
mother's  registered  in  four  leading  hospitals. 

Chicago,  111. — ^The  Mary  Crane  Day  Nursery  carries  on  prenatal 
work  for  the  women  of  the  Hull  House  Neighborhood.  The  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  gives  some  instruction. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  carries  on  pre- 
natal work  as  a  part  of  their  daily  routine.  The  social  service  depart- 
ment of  Washington  University  sends  a  nurse  to  visit  all  women 
who  register  in  the  obstetrical  clinic. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Pregnancy  clinics  are  in  operation  in  connection 
with  the  stations  of  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund. 

Richmond,  Va. — To  a  limited  extent  the  health  department  carries 
on  prenatal  work.  The  nurses  visit  expectant  mothers  and  give 
advice  covering  the  usual  well-known  points. 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  Babies'  Milk  Fund  Association  does  a  certain 
amount  of  prenatal  work  in  connection  with  other  educational  effort. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Tlie  Milwaukee  Child  Welfare  Division  pur- 
poses sending  out  a  folder  containing  instructions  to  expectant 
mothers,  and  has  opened  classes  for  mothers  at  three  of  its  stations. 
The  Milwaukee  Maternity  Hospital  and  Free  Dispensary  Associa- 
tion is  also  active  in  this  work. 

Nashville,  Tcnn. — In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  milk 
dispensaries  the  health  department  looks  after  expectant  mothers, 
referring  them  to  hospitals  for  confinement,  or  where  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, furnishes  physician,  nurse,  sterile  sheets,  and  all  accessories 
to  insure  against  infection  in  their  homes. 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio. — ^Extensive  work  toward  caring  for  and  educat- 
ing expectant  mothers  is  carried  on  by  private  organizations. 

Fall  River,  Mass. — ^The  District  Nursing  Association  does  excellent 
work  in  caring  for  expectant  mothers. 

Bii£Falo,  N.  Y. — ^The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  carries  on  prenatal 
work  as  part  of  the  regular  routine. 

Boston,  Mass. — ^The  Boston  Board  of  Health  has  a  prenatal  and 
postnatal  subdivision  of  its  division  of  child  hygiene.  Systematic 
and  extensive  work  is  carried  on  by  the  committee  on  infant  social 
service  in  the  Women's  Municipal  League,  by  the  pregnancy  clinic 
of  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  by  South  End  House,  one  of 
the  social  settlements. 

Inasmuch  as  this  feature  in  the  work  of  the  prevention  of  infant 
mortality  is  comparatively  new,  the  methods  and  instruction  required 
under  it  are  difficult  of  access.  We  here  reproduce^  the  prenatal 
bulletin  of  the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  issued  in  1910,  and  also  the 
circular  of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Health,  very  recently  issued, 
believing  that  these  will  be  especially  acceptable  to  healtli  officers  in 
the  smaller  cities. 

EFFECT   OF   HOUSING   CONDITIONS    ON    INFANT 

MORTALITY. 

In  organizing  a  baby-saving  campaign  the  first  and  main  point  of 
attack  is  usually  the  milk  supply.  There  seems  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  this  emphasis  is  justified,  but  there  are  also  warnings  from 
health  experts  against  classing  milk  as  the  sole  factor  which  brings 
about  the  high  death  rate  among  babies.  A  large  number  of  disease- 
producing  conditions  are  covered  by  the  term  "bad  housing  condi- 
tions." In  a  broad  sense  the  remedy  lies  in  having  better  building 
regulations,  more  supervision  of  tenement  construction,  more  serious 
study  of  the  congestion  question  in  the  large  cities,  and  the  field  is 
so  large  that  it  is  not  possible  to  accomplish  much  in  a  quick  cam- 
paign, beyond  what  good  may  result  from  giving  the  question  pub- 
licity. But  many  of  the  accompanying  evils,  such  as  bad  ventilation 
and  lack  of  cleanliness,  are  being  attacked  through  the  influence  of 
the  visiting  nurses,  through  instructions  to  "little  mothers"  and 
through  educational  printed  matter,  and  doubtless  the  effort  has  an 
effect  in  lowering  the  death  rate  from  "  bad-air  "  diseases,  such  as 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  which  make  up  approximately  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  causes  of  infant  mortality. 


^  See  Appendix,  pp.  00  and  91. 
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FIGHT    AGAINST    FLIES,    GARBAGE    ACCUMULATIOM, 

DUST,  ETC. 

While  it  is  qaite  generally  agreed  that  the  germ  of  cholera  in- 
fantum originates  with  the  cow  excreta,  and  that  dirty  milk  is  the 
principal  carrier  of  the  infection,  it  is  by  no  means  admitted  that 
it  is  the  only  carrier— the  house  fly,  as  a  death  distributor,  is  only 
recently  receiving  the  attention  it  deserves.  Flies  carry  the  infec- 
tion not  only  to  exi>osed  milk  but  directly  to  the  baby^  mouth 
or  to  the  nipple  of  its  bottle.  To  limit  the  breeding  of  flies  is  the 
essential  thing,  and  this  can  be  done  most  effectually  by  giving  the  i 
,  health  oiSce  of  the  city  power  to  enforce  the  collection  of  garbage 
and  regulation  of  the  city  dumps.  Insistence  upon  screens  for  the 
baby's  rooms  and  for  the  baby's  bed  is  a  part  of  the  campaign  against 
infant  mortality.  Not  only  the  flies,  but  dust,  as  is  now  wdl  known,  is 
a  carrier  of  enteritis  germs  and  through  this  the  breast-fed  child  no 
less  than  the  bottle-fed  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  this  summer  terror. 
When  it  is  understood  that  this  germ  when  developed  can  and  does 
use  dust  particles  as  a  vehicle  upon  which  to  ride  from  pastures  to  the 
dusty  streets  and  thence  into  homes,  however  carefully  guarded  and 
protected  its  little  ones  may  be,  the  importance  of  permitting  the 
health  department  to  have  supervisory  control  over  street  q[>rinkling 
in  poor  residence  districts  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September 
becomes  very  apparent.  The  need  for  this  precaution  will  be  more 
readily  understood  when  it  is  realized  that  the  infant  death  rate  in 
the  hot  weeks  almost  invariably  falls  for  a  few  days  after  a  general 
dust-settling  rain. 

STABLES  AND  STABLE  FLIES. 

Upon  the  opening  of  summer  a  thorough  listing  of  all  horse. stahlas 
and  livery  barns,  whether  public  or  private,  is  made  by  cities  lik| 
Seattle  and  Indianapolis,  and  complete  measures  for  the  control  ol 
the  fiy-breeding  places  iastituted.    Whether  or  not  the  stable  Itj  is 
the  only  carrier  of  infantile  paralysis  it  is  certainly  one,  profaitb^' 
the  principal  carrier.    Certain  cities  have  issued  circulars  with  maf^ 
nified  cuts  of  the  stable  fly  to  show  the  distinction  between  that  aa3 
the  common  house  fly.    This  distinction  is  not  generally  known  sad 
is  not  readily  ascertainable  by  the  eye.    In  fair  weather  the  ataMii  \ 
fly  rarely  enters  the  house;  just  before  a  rain  or  a  storm  it  does  entef  ^ 
the  house  and  the  conmion  saying  Uiat  ^. just  before  a  storm  the  flies 
bite  "  is  indicative  of  this.   The  house  fly  does  not  ^^  bite '' ;  it  is  alwajB 
the  stable  fly  that  bites  and  it  is  its  bite  which  is  so  often  fatal  tc 
small  children. 
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Below  is  the  form  of  stable  score  card  used  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  in 
its  inspection  service  to  eradicate  the  breeding  places  of  flies  and 
control  stable  flies : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  SANITATION,  CITY  OF  SEATTLE. 

DIVISION  OF  iNsncnoN. 

Stable  9eort  card. 


Owner  or  lenee  of  stable. 


Number  of  hones Number  of  cows. 

board  or  i^ivate 

Date  of  inspection 


.,  191.. 


Character  of  bafldlng 

If  of  first  class  construction  of  frame  or  masonry 10 

If  poorly  constructed 5 

If  dilapidated 2 

Floofs,  cement  with  proper  gutters  and  catch  basin,  and  sewer  or  cesspool 


Cement,  badly  laid 6 

Cement, broken.. 2 

Wood,  tightly  laid,  as  per  ordinance 8 

Wood,  open  cracks 0 

ICanore  box.  strictiv  fly  inoof,  with  vent 

Manure  box,  with  any  part  open 5 

Manure  box,  tight  without  vent 40 

SurnxindingB,  perfectly  clean. 

If  there  IS  water  on  lot. 10 

Ifthereis  manure  scattered  about 3 

If  premises  are  disorderly 5 


Score. 


If  any  manure  be  on  premises,  exposed  to  flies,  score  will  be  limited  to  49. 
If  floors  are  not  piopoiy  cleaned,  deduct  5  from  total. 
Filthy  catch  basins,  deduct  5  from  total. 


FRESH-AIR  CAMPS  AND  HOSPITALS. 

Fresh-air  camps  have  been  operated  during  the  summer  months 
with  good  results  in  many  cities.  These  are  usually  private  philan- 
thropies. 

Although  prevention  is  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  all  work  in  behalf 
of  children,  nevertheless  there  must  be  hospital  accommodations  for 
those  cases  of  illness  which  can  not  be  properly  cared  for  at  home. 
As  a  city  grows  a  hospital  of  some  sort  sooner  or  later  becomes  a 
necessity.  However  small  such  a  hospital,  it  may  contain  from  the 
first  beds  for  children.  As  an  example  of  what  is  possible  on  a  large 
scale,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  a  finely  equipped  Babies'  Hospital,  devoted 
entirely  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children.  In  almost  any 
hospital  it  is  possible  to  turn  over  to  the  exclusive  use  of  children 
some  of  the  beds  and  facilities,  so  that  in  case  of  emergency  there 
will  be  some  place  where  sick  diildren  may  be  taken  care  of. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORK  THROUGH  THE  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  CIRCULARS,  PAMPHLETS,  ETC. 

The  volume  of  printed  instructions  annually  issued,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  material,  improves  each  year.  State  boards  of  health 
have  issued  exceedingly  valuable  pamphlets  appealing  alike  to  city 
authorities  to  bestir  themselves  and  to  parents  to  instruct  themselves 
in  the  care  of  babies.  These  two  audiences  have  not  always  been  kept 
distinct,  as  much  material  directed  at  both  is  sometimes  contained 
in  the  same  pamphlets. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  issued  in  1912,  as 
Special  Bulletin  No.  10,  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Baby,"  using  most 
effectively  a  cartoon  of  a  mother  gazing  into  the  empty  cradle.  A 
part  of  the  legend  is  "  In  future  men  will  stop  locking  the  stable 
door  after  the  horse  is  stolen.  They  will  not  be  content  with  spend- 
ing on  a  funeral  the  money  that  would  have  saved  the  child;  they 
will  not  tolerate  the  thought  that  a  poor  mother  must  bear  10  chil- 
dren to  raise  5."  "  Save  the  Baby  "  articles  are  prepared  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  State  boards,  and  furnished  to  the  papers  throughout  the 
State.  In  North  Carolina  these  are  included  from  time  to  time  in 
the  State  Board  of  Health's  "  Daily  Press  Service "  publications. 
In  other  States  as  Iowa,  Idaho,  etc.,  where  the  general  scheme  is 
adopted  the  articles  are  prepared  only  on  special  occasions.  A 
bibliography  of  these  State  and  city  publications  would  be  valuable 
and  may  form  a  part  of  this  report  next  year,  but  can  not  be  at- 
lempted  now. 

Some  cities,  notably  Chicago  and  Seattle,  issue  weekly  or  monthly 
bulletins  which  in  addition  to  statistical  matter  contain  much  that 
is  instructive  as  to  the  care  of  babies'  food. 

The  health  officer  of  Washington,  D.  C,  issues  instructive  pam- 
phlets on  such  subjects  as  the  care  of  milk,  the  fly  menace,  methods 
of  destroying  flies,  etc. 

licctures  to  mothers  and  moving-picture  films,  illustrative  of  the 
principles  of  baby  hygiene,  are  also  among  the  educational  features 
which  some  cities  have  successfully  adopted. 

Of  prime  importance  are  the  folders  addressed  to  mothers  and 
dealing  directly  with  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  child.  These  are 
mailed  immediately  upon  receipt  of  notice  of  birth  of  a  child,  or  are 
delivered  by  the  nurse  who  calls  as  the  result  of  such  birth  notifica- 
tion. Such  folders  are  issued  in  all  of  the  principal  languages  spoken 
in  the  locality,  as,  for  instance:  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  prints  in  four 
languages;  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  five;  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Pennsylvania  publishes  such  circulars  of  instructions  in  five  or  six 
languages,  and  furnishes  these  to  the  various  cities  of  the  State. 
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Likewise  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York  issues  a  pam- 
phlet on  "  How  to  Save  the  Babies,"  which  is  distributed  through  the 
city  health  bureaus.  Selected  copies  of  these  circulars  in  various 
languages  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  The  importance  of  having 
these  instructions  in  many  languages  will  be  apparent.  It  very  often 
happens  that  the  mother  does  not  understand  the  language  either  of 
the  visiting  nurse  or  of  the  physician,  and  is  hence  thrown  back,  as 
soon  as  they  leave  the  house,  upon  her  own  resources,  or  left  to  the 
mercy  of  advisory  neighbors  as  ignorant  as  herself.  It  may  fre- 
quently happen,  also,  that  where  health  officers  have  no  means  or 
opportimity  of  doing  anything  more  they  can  have  such  circulars 
distributed  among  mothers,  or  have  the  material  printed  in  the  local 
pap^.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  editor,  for  instance,  of  the 
Italian  paper  is  glad  to  print  this  material  if  the  copy  is  furnished 
to  him  in  Italian;  the  publisher  of  the  Yiddish  paper  is  entirely 
willing  to  publish  it  if  it  can  be  furnished  to  him  in  Yiddish,  etc. 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  "  Care  of  the  Baby  "  and  "  Save  the 
Baby  "  circulars  frequently  contain  some  information  as  to  the  care 
of  the  mother  immediately  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  evident  that  no  universal  program  for  civic  baby-saving  work 
can  be  laid  down,  because  each  community  must  begin  at  the  point 
which  is  practicable  or  most  urgent  as  shown  by  local  conditions,  but 
the  following  summary  is  offered  as  universally  applicable : 

(1)  A  continuous  graphic  statement  of  the  births  and  deaths  of 
babies,  kept  by  means  of  different-colored  pins  to  be  placed  day  by 
day  on  a  city  ward  map  or,  preferably,  a  block  map  showing  each 
dwelling,  is  a  simple  means  of  keeping  informed  as  to  the  points  of 
danger.^ 

(2)  Complete  registration  of  births  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
baby  may  be  brought  under  observation  as  soon  after  birth  as 
possible. 

(3)  The  appeal  to  mothers  to  nurse  their  babies  can  not  be  made 
too  strong,  since  it  is  estimated  that  bottle-fed  babies  have  only  one- 
tenth  the  chance  to  live  that  breast-fed  babies  have. 

(4)  A  clean  milk  supply  is  a  fundamental  need.  The  ideal  is: 
Nothing  short  of  clean  milk  for  everybody.  This  calls  for  intelli- 
gent and  effective  inspection  of  farms,  the  means  of  transportation, 
and  the  shops  where  milk  is  sold. 

Milk  stations  for  distributing  clean  milk  to  babies,  maintained  by 
private  philanthropy,  are  a  useful  beginning. 


^  See  page  14. 
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(5)  The  organization  of  ^  little  Mother  Leagues  "  or  similar  daaseB 
in  the  public  schools,  through  which  girls  from  12  to  14  years  of  age 
are  taught  all  practical  methods  of  home  making,  including  baby 
hygiene  and  feeding,  ranks  as  important  work  in  the  prevention  of 
infant  mortality  in  this  and  in  the  next  generation. 

(6)  All  efforts  for  civic  cleanliness  serve  the  babies  no  lees  than 
the  rest  of  the  population. 

In  conclusion,  as  summing  up  the  significance  of  the  work  de- 
scribed in  this  publication  it  seems  fitting  to  recall  the  statement  of 
a  great  sanitary  authority  that  the  infant  death  rate  is  the  truest 
index  of  the  welfare  of  any  community. 


APPENDIX. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  BABIES— IT  IS  NOT  THE  BABIES 
BORN  BUT  THE  BABIES  SAVED  THAT  COUNT. 

[Soggestloiis  to  Mothers  from  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health.  Eugene  H. 
Porter.  A.  M..  M.  D.,  commissioner.  Written  by  U.  L.  K.  Shaw,  M.  D.,  consulting  pedia- 
trician, and  issued  by  the  division  of  publicity  and  education  of  the  State  department 
of  health,  Albany.] 

SAVE  THE  BABIES. 

This  booklet  is  prepared  and  placed  at  the  free  disposal  of  the 
mothers  of  the  State  or  New  York  to  assist  them  in  the  care  of  them- 
selves during  pregnancy  and  in  the  care  of  the  baby  after  it  is  bom. 
Copies  can  l^  obtained  through  the  local  health  officer  or  the  registrar 
or  direct  from  the  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

At  present  it  is  published  only  in  English;  as  the  need  is  demon- 
strated it  will  be  issued  in  other  languages.  It  is  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  the  physician,  whose  advice  should  be 
frequently  sought  and  followed. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  commissioner  of  health  that  a  copy  of  these 
suggestions  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  expectant  mother,  or 
that  it  reach  her  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  birth  of  her  child. 
The  local  registrar  or  health  officer  will  cooperate  in  seeing  that 
this  wish  is  nilfilled. 

HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  BABIES. 

Do  you  know  that  out  of  every  five  deaths  in  New  York  State 
one  is  that  of  a  baby  less  than  a  year  old?  A  large  percentage  of 
these  are  due  to  causes  which  could  and  should  be  prevented. 

An  epidemic  of  smallpox  gives  rise  to  startling  headlines  in  the 
newspapers  and  the  entire  community  is  aroused  and  alarmed.  Pub- 
lic opinion  demands  prompt  and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
health  officers.  Yet  the  number  of  deaths  in  this  disease  is  exceed- 
ingly small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  preventable  deaths 
among  infants. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  is  endeavoring  to 
"  save  the  baby  "  and  enlists  your  support. 

A  large  number  of  deaths  among  infants  indicates  the  existence 
of  insanitary  conditions  or  of  ignorance  that  will  affect  not  alone 
the  little  children  but  the  entire  community. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  the 
mother.    She  is  the  natural  caretaker  of  her  baby.    A  lower  death 
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rate  among  the  babies  can  only  be  accomplished  through  intelligent 
motherhood,  maternal  nursing,  cleanliness  and  fresh  air,  and  pure 
and  ])roperly  prepared  milk  for  the  babies  who  have  to  be  artificially 
fed. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  in  order  that  the  mother  can 
intelligently  prepare  and  care  for  her  baby. 

BEFORE  THE  BABY  COMES. 

Health  of  mother. — A  poorly  fed  or  sickly  mother  can  not  give 
birth  to  a  vigorous,  healthy  infant  and  successfully  nurse  it.  Such 
a  mother  rarely  carries  her  baby  for  the  full  280  days.  A  woman 
Avho  has  had  repeated  miscarriages  or  whose  labors  have  oome  on 
before  time  should,  early  in  pregnancy,  consult  her  physician  in  order 
that  the  underlying  cause  can  be  cured  or  alleviated.  During  preg^ 
nancy,  and  especially  in  the  latter  months,  the  expectant  mother  iwSi 
have  abundant  rest  and  spare  herself  as  much  as  possible.  An  extra 
amount  of  sleep  is  required  by  the  pregnant  woman,  and  a  daytime 
rest  for  an  hour  or  two  is  desirable.  Select  and  consult  your  physi- 
cian early  in  pregnancy.  Keep  yourself  in  good  health.  Hard  house- 
hold labor  or  factory  work  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy 
tend  to  bring  about  miscarriages  or  the  birth  of  puny  and  undersized 
children. 

Exercise. — Exercise  in  the  open  air  in  the  form  of  walks  should 
be  taken  throughout  the  entire  course  of  pregnancy.  Violent  exercise 
in  any  form  should  l)e  prohibited,  and  unnecessary  stair  climbing  must 
be  avoided  in  the  latter  months.  The  sewing  machine  must  not  be 
used  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy. 

When  labor  is  threatened  before  the  proper  time  the  mother  should 
go  at  once  to  bed  and  remain  perfectly  quiet  until  the  danger  is  well 
passed. 

Care  of  nipples. — Small,  flattened,  or  depressed  nipples  should  be 
drawn  out  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  and  held  for  five  minutes 
night  and  morning  during  the  two  months  preceding  labor.  The 
nipples  should  be  carefully  anointed  each  nignt  with  white  vaseline 
and  washed  each  morning  with  castile  soap  and  warm  water.  This 
will  soften  and  remove  the  milk  which  is  secreted  in  the  latter  part  of 
l)regnancy,  and  which  if  not  removed  would  form  hard  crusts  and 
ulcerate  the  soft  tissue  beneath.  Proper  attention  to  the  care  of  the 
nipples  during  pregnancy  will  make  the  act  of  nursing  one  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  instead  of  one  of  pain  and  discomSrt. 

Diet. — The  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated.  A  full,  whole- 
some, and  liberal  diet  is  essential.  This  depends  on  the  woman's  tastes 
and  habits,  as  food  which  agrees  with  one  will  not  agree  with  another. 
Highly  seasoned  or  verj^  rich  food  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  fatty 
foods  and  coarse  ve^tables. 

The  following  dietary  is  recommended  during  pregnancy  and 
nursing: 

Soup. — Any  kind. 

FisL — Fresh  fish  of  any  kind,  boiled  or  broiled.  Raw  oysters  and 
raw  clams. 

J/eafe.— Chicken,  beef,  ham  or  bacon,  veal^  lamb,  tender  lean  mnt- 
ton.   Sed  meat  should  be  allowed  in  moderation  and  only  once  a  day. 
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Cereals. — ^Hominy,  oatmeal,  farina,  cream  of  wheat,  rice  mush, 
shredded  wheat  biscuits,  etc. 

Breads. — Stale  bread,  com  bread,  Graham  bread,  rye  bread,  brown 
bread,  toast,  crackers. 

Vegetables. — ^Potatoes,  onions,  spinach,  cauliflower,  asparagus, 
green  com,  green  peas,  beans,  lettuce,  or  other  salads  with  oil. 

Desserts. — ^Plain  puddings,  custard,  junket,  ripe  raw  fruits,  stewed 
fruits,  ice  cream.    No  pastry. 

Drinks. — ^Tea  and  coffee  very  sparingly,  never  more  than  one  cup 
a  day.  No  alcoholic  beverages,  oeer,  etc  At  least  two  quarts  of 
water  a  day.    Milk,  bdttermilk,  cocoa,  malted  milk. 

At  least  one  satisfactory  movement  of  the  bowels  should  take  place 
daily;  if  there  is  any  dimculty  about  this  consult  a  doctor. 

WHEN  THE  BABY  COMES. 

Send  for  the  doctor. — Send  for  the  doctor  when  the  labor  pains 
begin.  He  prefers  being  called  too  early  than  too  late.  A  sudden 
gush  of  water  signifies  that  the  membranes  have  ruptured,  and  the 
mother  should  go  to  bed  at  once. 

The  bed  should  be  prepared  as  follows:  Place  a  rubber  sheet  or 
three  thicknesses  of  newspapers  next  to  the  mattress  and  over  this 
a  clean  sheet.  Next  place  tnree  thicknesses  of  newspapers  over  the 
middle  and  edge  of  the  side  of  the  bed  and  cover  with  a  folded  sheet, 
and  then  cover  with  a  clean  sheet.  This  top  layer  of  papers  and 
sheets  can  be  easily  removed  after  the  labor  and  the  mother  lies  on  a 
clean  dry  sheet. 

Everything  should  be  in  readiness  for  the  reception  and  care  of  the 
baby.  A  warmed  flannel  blanket  in  which  to  place  the  baby  after 
birth,  and  hot-water  bottles  to  surround  it,  if  the  room  is  cold,  are 
desirable.  The  baby  should  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  during 
the  bath,  and  the  clothes  and  diapers  should  be  warmed.  Every- 
thing that  comes  in  contact  with  the  baby  should  be  scrupulously 
clean. 

Save  the  baby's  eyesight. — The  mother  should  insist  that  a  drop 
of  silver  solution,  as  provided  free  of  charge  by  the  New  York  State 
department  of  health,  be  placed  in  the  baby's  eyes.  This  will  pre- 
vent blindness.  If  the  baby  weighs  less  than  four  pounds  it  can  best 
be  taken  care  of  in  incubators,  which  are  to  be  fouoid  in  any  well- 
equipped  hospital.  Your  physician  is  required  to  make  a  prompt 
report  of  the  oirth  to  the  registrar  or  local  board  of  health.  This  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  don't  let  him  forget  it.  The 
moUier  should  remain  in  bed  for  at  least  two  weeks  after  confinement. 
The  womb  does  not  return  to  its  normal  state  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  no  hard  work  or  active  exercise  should  be  taken  during  this 
period. 

AFTER  THE  BABY  COMBS. 

Nurse  your  baby. — If  you  love  your  baby,  nurse  it  Mothers' 
milk  is  nature's  food,  and  no  other  food  is  as  good.  The  chances  of 
your  baby  living  are  nine  times  greater  on  breast  milk  than  cow's 
milk  or  any  other  kind  of  food.    Even  tiiough  you  have  but  little 
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milk  at  first,  do  not  get  diaoouraged.  Be  patient  and  try,  try  a^UD. 
There  are  very,  very  few  mothers  whose  oreasts  will  not  ffive  suft- 
cient  milk  if  they  will  but  encourage  the  baby  to  suck.  'TmB  keen 
the  milk  flowing  and  increases  its  i^w.  Even  thougii  you  feel  weak 
you  can  nurse  your  baby  without  danger  to  yourself.  Only  a  fnr 
serious  diseases  forbid  nursing.  If  you  are  in  doubt  consult  your 
doctor.    His  advice  is  better  than  that  of  your  neig^bbon. 

Nurse  your  baby  uniU  the  tenth  month, — ^If  you  really  can  not 
nurse  him  as  lonff,  give  him  your  milk  as  long  as  vou  can,  psir  eveiy 
drop  he  sets  adds  to  his  strength  for  his  hard  ng^t  in  life  as  no 
other  food  does  or  ever  will.  Keep  your  bowels  regular.  Oonstipa- 
tion  in  the  mother  often  causes  colic  m  the  baby.  Follow  tiie  dietaiy 
shown  on  a  preceding  page  and  eat  three  plain,  well-cooked  meals  a 
day  at  regular  intervals.  Drink  plenty  of  vfoterj  but  avoid  tea, 
coffee,  and  beer.  So  long  as  the  mother  keeps  well  the  baby  will  be 
well. 

Nurse  the  baby  regularly. — ^Feed  him  by  the  dock.  From  birth  to  ^ 
three  months  feed  every  two  and  a  half  hours  during  the  day  with 
only  one  nursing  between  10.80  p^  m.  and  6  a.  m.  After  the  third 
month  feed  him  every  three  hours  and  do  not  nurse  durimr  the  nij^ 
Do  not  let  the  baby  remain  at  the  breast  more  than  zO  minuteSL 
Never  allow  the  baby  to  sleep  at  the  breast  at  night.  When  the  bafaj 
cries  between  feedings  give  him  jpui^  warmed  water  without  any- 
thing in  it.  Then  let  him  alone.  The  mother  should  wash  the  nipple 
with  plain,  cold  water  before  each  nursinff. 

Wean  gradually  by  substituting  bottle  feedings  for  breast  meals — 
one  each  day  dunng  the  first  week  of  weaning,  two  each  day  during 
the  second  week,  and  so  on  until  all  are  bottle  feedings.  If  poasiUe 
do  not  wean  during  the  hot  summer. 

WHEN  THE  MOTHER  CAN  NOT  NURSE  THE  BABY. 

Substitute  for  mother's  milk. — Cow's  milk  is  the  only  good  substl-^ 
tute  for  mother's  milk.  ^ : 

It  should  come  from  healthy,  consumption-free,  and  dean-kanfcit 
cows  and  be  promptly  cooled.  It  ^ould  oe  milked  in  a  dean  staliK. 
b^  clean  milkmen  and  bottled  in  clean  bottles.  It  must  be  kmt  eoni^ 
tmually  on  ice  until  used  for  the  baby.  Common  store  or  milkmaiilr 
milk  is  not  safe  food  for  Uie  baby,  even  though  it  tastes  and  loohi' 
good.  The  patent  baby  foods,  condensed  milk,  etc.,  harm  the  balli|>i 
m  most  cases  and  should  not  be  used.  They  often  make  the  bal^  §tt^ 
but  not  strong.  If  you  can  not  afford  the  best  milk  get  the  best  Mtt* 
can  from  a  milkman  whom  you  know  to  be  clean.  Place  in  a  CMMifr 
dish  and  boil  the  milk  from  6  to  10  minutes.  Cool  as  quicUy  aA. 
possible  by  placing  the  dish  in  another  filled  with  ice  water.  ^. 

As  soon  as^  the  milk  is  cooled  prepare  the  food  as  directed  ilffc. 
the  doctor,  using  only  clean  dishes.  The  food  is  then  poured  in  tki^^- 
nursing  bottles  and  clean  cotton  batting  is  used  for  stoppers.  These  "* 
bottles  are  kept  on  ice  if  possible. 

Homemade  ice  box. — ^A  cheap  ice  box  can  be  made  as  foUowi 
Gret  a  box  about  18  inches  square  from  your  grocer  and  put  8  inchf 
of  sawdust  in  the  box.   Place  two  pails  m  the  sawdust,  one  inside  ti 
other,  and  fill  the  space  between  the  outer  pail  and  the  box  witb  aai 
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dust.  The  nursing  bottles  filled  with  milk  are  placed  in  the  inner 
pail  and  the  pail  is  surrounded  with  cracked  ice.  The  inner  pail 
should  have  a  tin  cover.  Nail  several  thicknesses  of  newspapers  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  cover  of  the  box.  This  ice  box  should  be 
kept  covered  and  in  a  shady,  cool  place. 

Care  of  nursing  bottles. — The  oottles  should  be  cleaned  immedi- 
ately after  feeding  by  first  ringing  with  clear  water  and  then  soak- 
ing in  soda,  borax,  or  soap  water.  Then  clean  well  with  a  clean 
brush  and  rinse  with  boiled  water.  They  should  be  filled  with  boiled 
water  until  ready  for  use. 

Use  only  nipples  which  are  slipped  over  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
Nipples  with  tubes  are  convenient  for  a  lazy  mother,  but  they  can 
not  oe  cleansed  thoroughly  and  may  mean  death  to  the  baby.  After 
each  feeding  cleanse  the  nipple  thoroughly  inside  and  outside.  Boil 
the  nipple  at  least  once  daily,  and  keep  it  dry  in  a  clean  covered  cup 
or  glass. 

Early  feeding. — Feed  the  baby  one  part  milk  and  two  parts  water 
during  the  first  month  at  intervals  not  less  than  two  and  a  half  hours 
and  in  amounts  not  more  than  four  ounces  (eight  tablespoons). 

During  the  second  and  third  months  use  one  part  milk  and  one  part 
water  at  three-hour  intervals  and  five  ounces  (10  tablespoons)  in 
amount. 

After  the  fourth  month  give  two  parts  milk  and  one  part  water  at 
three-hour  intervals  and  six  ounces  (12  tablespoons)  in  amount,  in- 
creasing one  ounce  at  each  meal  during  each  succeeding^  month.  Bar- 
ley water  or  oatmeal  water  can  be  used  to  dilute  the  milk.  One  level 
teaspoon  of  granulated  sugar  should  be  added  to  every  three  ounces 
(six  tablespoons)  of  diluting  solution  (water,  barley,  or  oatmeal 
water) . 

Warm  the  bottle  to  about  body  heat  before  giving  it  to  the  child, 
by  placing  the  bottle  in  a  dish  oi  hot  water.  It  the  milk  is  not  sweet 
do  not  give  it  to  the  baby.  Wash  your  hands  before  touching  the 
nipple.  Shake  the  bottle  before  using.  Never  put  the  nipple  in  your 
own  mouth  to  find  out  whether  the  milk  is  warmed  enough.  Try  it 
on  your  wrist.  Hold  the  baby  in  your  arms  while  feeding  it,  and  do 
not  allow  the  baby  to  drink  from  the  bottle  longer  than  20  minutes. 
If  he  does  not  take  the  whole  feeding  throw  it  out  and  do  not  save 
for  the  next  time. 

Don't  overfeed. — Never  coax  the  baby  to  take  more  food  than  he 
wants.  Too  much  food  and  too  fre<^uent  feedings  overtax  the  diges- 
tion and  lead  to  stomach  and  intestinal  disturbances.  This  is  what 
makes  the  baby  cry.  He  cries  because  he  has  indigestion  from  too 
much  food,  not  because  he  is  hungry.  Boil  a  pint  of  water  every 
morning  and  put  in  clean  bottle.  Keep  in  cool  place.  Warm  it  be- 
fore giving  to  the  baby.  Give  as  much  as  he  will  take  between 
feedings. 

After  the  eleventh  month. — A  well  cooked  cereal  (farina,  cream 
of  wheat,  strained  oatmeal,  etc.,  cook  three  hours)  can  be  given  once 
a  day^  alter  the  eleventh  month  in  place  of  the  noonday  feeding. 
Beef  juice  with  stale  bread  cnimbs,  broths,  or  a  soft-boiled  egg  can 
be  given  in  addition  to  the  cereal  after  the  twelfth  month.  A  well- 
baked  potato,  boiled  rice,  rare  roast  beef,  custard,  com  starch,  rice 
pudding,  baked  apple,  apple  sauce,  stewed  prunes,  and  bread  and 
Dutter  can  be  given  after  the  fifteenth  month. 
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Ham,  bacon,  or  pork,  cabbage,  pickles,  tea,  coffee,  or  beer,  bananu^ 
berries,  cake,  candy,  or  ice  cream  should  not  be  given  to  babies  or 
little  children. 

Teething.— Teething  rarelv  causes  serious  illness.  If  the  chiH 
seems  to  be  ill,  do  not  put  it  down  to  teething^  but  consult  the  doctor. 

Diarrhea. — As  soon  as  the  baby  has  diarrhea  or  vomiting,  stop  tfl 
food  at  once  and  give  only  boiled  water  or  dear  barley  water  until 
the  doctor  sees  the  oaby. 

Fresh  air. — Give  the  baby  pure  fresh  air  day  and  night  and  keep 
the  windows  open  but  screened  to  exclude  flies  and  mosquitoes.  Keq) 
the  baby  in  the  open  air  when  possible,  but  avoid  the  sun  during  hot 
weather.    Select  the  shady  side  of  the  street. 

Avoid  infection. — Keep  the  rooms  free  from  soiled  clothes  and 
rubbish.  Do  not  encourage  the  baby  to  play  with  cats  or  dogs;  they 
often  have  disease  germs  in  their  lur.  Do  not  let  the  child  crawl 
around  on  a  dirty  floor  or  dusty  carpet.  Do  not  let  it  put  playthings 
into  its  mouth. 

Bath. — Every  child  should  have  one  tub  bath  daily.  On  very 
warm  days  the  lO-minute  spongings  with  cool  soda  water  (one  tea- 
spoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  a  pint  of  water)  will  add  greatly 
to  the  baby's  comfort. 

Clothes.— Do  not  put  too  many  clothes  on  the  baby.  A  band, 
shirt,  petticoat,  and  dress  are  all  that  are  needed  in  the  house.  Dur- 
ing very  hot  days  a  napkin,  band,  and  a  thin  muslin  slip  are  all  that 
the  baby  needs. 

Sleep. — Be  sure  the  baby  geis  two  naps  a  day  and  at  least  twelve 
hours  of  sleep  at  night.  Do  not  let  him  sleep  on  a  feather  pillow. 
The  baby  should  sleep  in  a  bed  or  crib  by  itself — never  in  bed  with 
its  mother.  Do  not  rock  or  jounce  the  baby  and  remember  that  con- 
stant handling  is  harmful.  Keep  the  baby  and  bedclothes  clean. 
Diapers  should  be  carefully  washed  as  soon  as  they  become  soiled  , 
and  then  dried  in  the  open  air.  Do  not  use  a  diaper  a  second  time 
before  washing  it. 

Soothing  sirups. — ^Under  no  circumstances  should  soothing  sirups 

be  ^iven  to  the  baby.    They  contain  opium  and  are  dangeroug. 

Good  habits. — Train  the  baby  into  good  habits.  Do  not  get  the 
child  into  the  habit  of  expecting  to  be  carried  about  if  it  cries.  Train 
the  baby  to  go  to  sleep  by  itself  in  the  dark.  A  well-trained  baby 
makes  a  well-behaved  child. 

RECIPES. 

Barley  water. — This  is  often  used  instead  of  water  to'idilute  the 
milk  and  tends  to  make  the  curds  of  the  milk  more  digestible.  One 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  barley  flour  and  a  pinch  of  salt  are  inixed 
with  a  little  water  into  a  thin  paste  and  added  to  1  quart  of  boiling 
water.  Stir  well  and  boil  for  20  minutes.  Add  enoiigh  water  to 
make  1  quart.  Pearl  barley  requires  more  cooking.  It  should  be 
boiled  for  at  least  3  hours  and  must  be  strained  before  using-  Make 
fresh  daily. 

Oatmeal  water. — ^This  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  barley  water, 
but  it  has  a  laxative  effect.  Stir  two  tablespoonfuls  of  oatmeal  and  a 
pinch  of  salt  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  and  let  it  simmer  for  three 
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lioors.  Keplace  the  water  that  evaporates  so  that  there  will  be  a 
quart  when  done.    Strain.    Make  frc^h  daily. 

Egg  water. — To  be  used  when  the  baby  can  not  digest  milk.  Stir 
the  white  of  one  egg  into  1  pint  of  boiled  water,  add  a  pinch  of  salt, 
shake  thoroughly,  and  strain.  This  should  be  kept  in  the  ice  box  or 
other  cool  place. 

Beef  juice. — ^Take  rare  broiled  beef  and  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
press  out  the  blood.  This  can  be  diluted  with  plain  boiled  water  or 
oarley  water. 

Broths. — ^Take  1  pound  of  meat,  free  from  fat,  and  cook  for  3 
hours  in  1  quart  of  water.  Add  water  from  time  to  time  so  that  there 
will  be  1  quart  of  broth.  Cool,  remove  fat,  strain,  and  add  a  little 
salt 

Whey. — ^Warm  (Hie  pint  of  milk  to  blood  heat  and  add  one  tea- 
spoonful  essence  of  pepsin  or  junket  tablet.  Let  it  stand  until  it 
jellies  and  then  break  up  the  curds  with  a  fork.  Strain  through  a 
cloth.  What  goes  through  is  called  whey  and  is  used  when  babies 
can  not  digest  cow's  milk. 
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TEN  REASONS  WHY  A  MOTHER  SHOULD  NURSE  HER 

BABY. 

1.  One  death  out  of  every  five  which  occur  at  all  ages  is  that  of  t 
baby  under  1  year  of  a^. 

2.  In  the  city  of  ^w  York  during  1910,  4,794  babies  under  1 
year  of  age  died  from  bowel  trouble,  and  9  out  of  every  10  of  theae 
babies  were  bottle  fed. 

3.  Out  of  the  16,213  babies  under  1  year  of  ase  who  died  from  all 
causes  in  New  York  city  during  1910,  one-third  died  before  ihej  were 
1  month  old. 

4.  A  large  proportion  of  these  babies  would  have  lived  if  they  had 
been  nursed  by  their  mothers. 

5.  Mother's  milk  is  the  only  safe  food  for  a  baby  during  the  fixat 
six  months  of  its  life.  If  the  weather  is  warm  the  baby  would  not 
be  weaned  until  it  is  at  least  9  months  old.  Cow's  milk  or  prepamd 
food  can  never  equal  breast  milk  as  the  proper  food  for  the  ml^« 

6.  Breast-fed  babies  rarely  have  bowel  trouble.  Bottle-fed  bebieB- 
rarely  escape  having  it,  particularly  during  warm  weather. 

7.  Babies  fed  on  breast  milk  show  the  best  development;  the  teeth 
will  appear  at  the  proper  time,  the  muscles  and  bones  will  be  stronger, 
and  walking  will  not  be  delayed. 

8.  A  breast-fed  baby  is  not  so  likely  to  have  bronchitis  or  croopi 
and  if  attacked  by  any  disease  has  a  much  better  chance  of  living 
than  a  bottle-fed  baby. 

9.  Pneumonia  in  babies  is  fatal  more  often  in  bottle-fed  babies 
than  in  breast-fed  babies. 

10.  Your  baby  will  have  the  best  chance  of  living  that  you  eaa 
give  it  if  it  is  breast  fed. 

Surely  these  facts  are  worth  considering  before  deciding  not  to 
nurse  your  baby. 

Issued  by  order  of  the  board  of  health. 
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SAVE  THE  BABIES. 

RULBS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  THE  CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OP 

INFANTS  DURING  THE  SUMMER. 

The  hot  weather  of  this  season  of  the  year  is  extronely  dangerous 
to  the  lives  of  infants  and  young  children,  not  only  because  of  the 
depressing  effects  of  high  atmospheric  temperature  in  general,  but 
more  especially  because  of  the  effect  of  hot  weather  upon  all  perish- 
able articles  of  food,  among  which  cow's  milk  holds  the  first  place. 

It  is  therefore  highly  important  that  cow's  milk  to  be  used  for 
infant's  food  should  oe  the  purest  and  freshest  that  you  can  afford  to 
buy.  During  the^  hot  weather  ice  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  milk,  and  all  milk  used  for  food  should  be  cooled  by 
ice  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  cow  and  should  be  kept  next  to  the 
ice  until  ready  to  be  used.  A  little  money  spent  for  ice  may  prevent 
illness  and  its  much  greater  expense  for  medicine,  nursing,  and  medi- 
cal attendance.  As  water  is  often  a  carrier  of  disease  it  is  safest  to 
use  only  boiled  water  for  drinking  or  the  preparation  of  a  baby's  food. 

The  following  rules  will  aid  you  in  keeping  your  baby  well  during 
the  hot  weather: 

Breast  feeding. — Every  mother  should  endeavor  to  nurse  her  baby. 
Breast  milk  is  the  natural  food  of  the  newborn  baby.  There  is  no 
other  food  that  can  compare  with  it.  A  breast-fed  baby  has  a  much 
greater  chance  of  living  than  a  bottle-fed  baby. 

Immediately  after  birth  do  not  give  any  kind  of  artificial  food  to 
the  baby,  while  waiting  for  the  breast  milk  to  come.  Put  the  baby 
to  the  breast  every  four  hours,  and  give  nothing  else  but  water  that 
has  been  boiled.    The  baby  needs  nothing  else,  and  will  not  starve. 

After  the  milk  comes  into  the  breast  nurse  the  baby  every  two 
hours  during  the  day  and  two  or  three  times  at  night. 

Don't  nurse  the  baby  whenever  he  cries ;  a  moderate  amount  of  cry- 
ing helps  to  develop  the  lungs.  Babies  who  are  nursed  irregularly, 
or  whenever  they  cry^  are  likely  to  get  indigestion  and  then  cry  the 
harder  from  pain.  Nurse  regularly  and  the  baby  will  soon  learn  to 
expect  its  nursing  only  at  the  proper  intervals,  (rive  the  baby  a  little 
boiled  water  several  times  a  day. 

After  the  baby  is  2  months  old  lengthen  the  time  between  feeding 
to  2^  or  3  hours,  with  only  one  or  two  feeding  at  night 

Do  not  wean  the  baby  as  long  as  he  is  gaining  and  never  do  so  ex- 
cept by  advice  of  your  doctor.  Do  not  follow  the  advice  of  friends 
or  neighbors  about  weaning.  If  the  baby  remains  well  but  after  a 
time  stops  gaining  in  weight,  do  not  think  that  your  milk  is  of  no 
value,  but  consult  your  doctor  about  adding  one  or  two  bottles  to  help 
you  out 
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Bottle  feeding. — ^If  it  becomes  necessary  to  feed  the  baby  either 
entirely  or  only  in  part  upon  the  bottle,  remember  that  the  greatest 
cleanliness  is  necessary  in  all  details  or  the  feeding.  As  soon  as  a 
bottle  is  finished,  it  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  cold  water, 
then  cleansed  with  hot  water  and  borax  (1  teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of 
water)  and  put  aside  for  further  cleansing,  before  being  used  again. 
If  you  have  only  a  few  bottl^  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  the 
same  bottle  for  the  next  feeding,  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes  before 
putting  fresh  food  into  it.  Never  let  the  baby  nurse  from  the  re- 
mains of  a  bottle  which  he  has  not  finished  at  once.  Take  it  awav 
from  the  crib,  pour  out  the  milk,  and  cleanse  at  once.  Stale  milk 
curds  sticking  to  the  inside  of  a  bottle  after  a  few  hours  become 
poisonous  and  may  contaminate  fresh  milk  coming  in  contact  with 
them.  It  is  better  to  have  as  many  bottles  as  the  number  of  the 
baby's  daily  feedings,  so  that  all  the  bottles  can  be  boiled  together  be- 
fore the  food  is  prepared  in  the  morning. 

Nipples. — The  simpler  the  nipple  the  safer  for  the  baby.  Do  not 
use  complicated  nipples,  and  under  no  circumstances  buy  a  bottle 
with  a  long  rubber  tube  attached  to  the  nipple.  It  can  not  be  kept 
clean  and  will  certainly  cause  bowel  trouble.  After  the  bottle  is  fin- 
ished the  nipple  should  be  removed  at  once,  turned  inside  out  over  the 
finger  and  scrubbed  with  cold  water  and  a  brush  kept  only  for  this 
purpose.    After  use,  always  boil  the  brush. 

The  cleansed  nipple  should  be  kept  in  fresh  borax  water  (1  tea- 
spoonful  of  borax  to  a  pint  of  water)  in  a  covered  glass.  Binse  the 
nipple  in  boiling  water  before  using  it. 

Do  not  put  the  nipple  into  your  own  mouth  to  find  out  whether  the 
milk  is  warmed  enough.  Let  a  few  drops  of  the  milk  fall  on  your 
wrist;  if  it  feels  too  hot  to  your  wrist  it  is  too  hot  for  the  baby's 
mouth. 

No  general  instructions  can  be  given  about  the  preparation  of  a 
milk  mixture  for  your  baby.  Each  baby  needs  a  combination  suited 
to  his  digestion.  The  mixture  upon  which  some  other  baby  is  thriv- 
ing may  be  too  strong  or  too  weak  for  your  baby.  Let  the  doctor 
tell  you  how  to  mix  the  food.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  cream  in  the 
mixture  do  not  buy  cream — it  is  likely  to  be  stale — ^but  ^t  it  by 
pouring  off  half  a  pint  from  the  top  of  a  quart  bottle  of  milk,  after 
cleansing  the  lip  of  the  bottle. 

Do  not  be  guilty  of  constantly  changing  food  for  the  baby  as 
mothers  are  apt  to  do  through  the  advice  of  "good  "  neighbors.  Fol- 
low the  instructions  of  your  doctor. 

During  the  summer  the  baby's  food  should  be  brought  to  a  scald 
after  it  is  prepared.  It  should  then  be  poured  into  the  clean  bottles, 
corked  with  baked  clean  cotton  wool  and  kept  next  the  ice  until 
needed.  Do  not  heat  a  bottle  when  you  go  to  bed  and  keep  it  in 
bed  until  nursing  time,  because  you  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  ice 
box  for  it  and  heat  it  when  the  baoy  needs  it.  This  is  a  certain  way 
to  make  the  baby  sick. 

Bowel  movement. — A  bottle-fed  baby  should  have  at  least  one 
and  not  more  than  two  or  three  bowel  movements  a  day.  If  the 
milk  is  clean  to  start  with  and  has  been  kept  cold,  and  all  the  feed- 
ing utensils  cleaned  as  you  have  just  been  told,  the  baby's  move- 
ments should  be  yellow  in  color,  and  not  too  hard  to  oe  passed 
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SALVATE  I  BAMBINI. 

CONSIGLI  S  SUGGSRIMSNTI  PSR  LA  CURA  DSI  BAMBINI  DURAMTB 

L'SSTATS. 

n  caldo  della  stagione  estiva  h  assai  pericoloso  per  la  vita  dei  bam- 
bina  di  tenera  etkj  specialmente  per  i  neonati,  non  tanto  per  le  oon- 
seguenze  dell'  alta  temperatura  in  generale,  quanto^  ed  in  modo  spe- 
ciale.  per  I'effetto  che  if  caldo  pu6  avere  su  tutti  quei  cibi  che  poaaono 
andare  soggetti  a  decomposizione.  Fra  questi,  il  latte  di  vacca  oocapa 
il  primo  posta 

E,  di  conseguenza,  d'importanza  massima  che  il  latte  di  vmoca  che 
voi  destinate  all'  allattamento  dei  bambini  sia  il  piii  puro  ed  il  pill 
fresco  che  i  vostri  mezzi  vi  permattano  di  comprare.  Durante  la 
stagione  calda,  il  ghiaccio  h  assolutamente  necessario  per  manteoere 
fresco  il  latte.  Questo,  quando  viene  usato  come  cibo,  deve  < 
raffreddato  &yl  ^iaccio  non  appena^  munto  dalla  vacca  e^  deve  < 


tenuto  in  shiaccio  fino  al  momento  in  cui  &  usato.  Pochi  aoldi  sped 
per  un  po^di  ^iaccio  possono  tener  lontane  le  malattie  e  qualuiKriie 
spesa  per  visito  mediche,  medicinali  o  altro  da  esse  derivanti.  Sio^ 
come  Pacqua,  spesso  e  volentieri,  h  veicolo  d'infezione  e,  quindi  di 
malattie,  si  deve  usare  soltanto  acqua  bollita,  quando  deve  eaaece 
bevuta,  oppure  una  qualunque  altro  preparazione  speciale  per 
bambini. 

I  seguenti  consigli  e  suggerimenti  vi  aiuteranno  a  mantenere  i 
vostri  bambini  in  buone  condizioni  di  salute  durante  il  caldo  ddT 
estate : 

Allattamento. — Ogni  madre  deve  fare  il  possibile  di  allattare  d^ 
s%  il  proprio  bambino.  II  latte  matemo  &  il  cibo  naturale  del  neonafto 
c  non  vi  e  alcun  altro  cibo  che  puo  reggere  al  paragone.  Un  bambiiio 
che  ha  succhiato  il  latte  dal  seno  matemo  ha  molte  piii  pojcdbiliA 
di  vita  di  qualunque  altro  bambino  allattato  col  biberon.  Al  bambiiio 
appena  nato  non  date  mai  cibo  artificiale.  Avvicinatelo^  alia  mm^ 
meila  ogni  quattro  ore  e  non  dategli  altro  che  acqua  che  sia  statft  ben 
bollita.  II  neonato  non  ha  bisogno  di  piu'  e  siate  pur  sicuri  ch0  ena 
non  morrii  certamente  per  mancanza  di  nutrimento.  Ncm  appena  Ip 
mammella  it  colma  di  latte,  allattate  il  neonato  ogni  due  ore,  dnruliil 
il  ^omo,  e  due  o  tre  volte  durante  la  nolte. 

Non  allattate  il  neonato  ogniqualvolta  esso  piange  o  gridar^ 
II  piangere  moderato  h  una  ddle  funzioni  che,  nel  neonato,  contri- 
buisce  ad  accreecere  lo  sviluppo  dei  suoi  polmcmi.  Quei  bambini  ai 
quali  il  latte  non  vien  dato  regolarmente  oppure  ad  ogni  minimo  ao- 
cenno  di  pianto,  possono  spesso  andar  soggetti  ad  indigestione  ed  allr 
sue  conseguenze.   Allattate  il  bambino  regdarmente  e  vedrete  di^^^^ 
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imparer&  do  s^  stesso  a  chiederlo  a  tempo  debito.  Date^Ii  pure  spesso 
un  poco  d'acqua  durante  il  giomo  ed  abbiate  cura  ch  essa  sia  stata 
prima  ben  bollita. 

Lo  svezzamento  del  bambino  non  deve  assolutamente  awenire  du- 
rante il  suo  sviluppo  e  se  non  prima  non  si  &  consultato  in  proposito 
un  medico.^  Non  state  ad  ascoltare  i  consigli  e  gli  awertimenti  di 
amiche  e  di  vicine,  quando  si  tratta  di  svezzare  il  bambino.  Se  esso 
gode  buona  salute  puranco  non  aumentando  affatto  di  peso,  non  state 
a  credere  che  la  potenza  benefica  del  vostro  latte  sia  venuta  meno. 
Consigliatevi  invece  con  un  medico  e  domandategli  se  una  o  due  bot- 
tiglie  di  latte  possono  aiutarvi  ad  assolvere  il  compito  matemo. 

Allattamento  col  biberon. — Qualora  sia  realmente  necessario  alla- 
tare  il  bambino,  interamente  o  in  parte,  col  biberon,  tenete  ben  pre- 
sente  che  la  pulizia  &  cosa  prima  ed  indispensabile  in  tutti  i  processi 
deir  allattamento.  Non  appena  il  biberon  fe  vuoto,  deve  essere  ben 
lavato  con  acqua  fredda  e  poscia  accuratamente  pulito  con  acqua 
calda  e  borace  (un  cucchiaino  sciolto  in  una  pinta  d'acqua).  !Piii 
tardi,  al  momento  in  cui  fe  necessario  usarlo  nuovamente,  il  biberon 
deve  essere  di  nuovo  lavato  e  pulito.  Nel  caso  che  voi  abbiate  poche 
bottiglie  soltanto,  e  che  sia  indispensabile  usare  la  stessa  bottiglia, 
tenetela  in  un  recipiente  d'acqua  boUente  per  qualche  minuto,  prima 
di  mettervi  dentro  altro  latte.  Abbiate  bene  cura  di  non  dare  mai 
al  bambino  il  rimenente  di  un  biberon  vuotato  solo  in  parte.  Togliete 
questo  biberon  dalla  cuUa,  vuotatelo  del  contenuto  e  pulitelo  im- 
mediatamente.  I  filamenti  del  latte  stantio  o  acido  che  rimangono 
attaccati  al  vetro  divengono  ricettacolo  d'lnfezione  e  possono,  di 
conseguenza,  contaminare  il  latte  fresco  che  ad  essi  va  ad  aggiungersi. 

£  quindi  consigliabile  avere  tante  bottiglie  per  quante  volte,  durante 
il  giomo,  voi  devete  allattare  il  bambino.  In  questa  guisa  voi  le 
potreste  lavare  e  pulire  insieme  in  acqua  bollente  ogni  mattina. 

Capezzoli  di  gomma. — ^Piii  semplice  ^  questo  capezzolo,  tanto  piii 
consigliabile  esso  ^  per  la  salute  del  bambino.  Non  usate  altri  capez- 
zoli e  per  nes  suna  ragione  al  mondo  comprate  biberons  che  abbiano 
tubi  di  gomma  attaccati  al  capezzolo.  Essi  non  possono  essere  mai 
tenuti  abbastanza  puliti  e  possono  quindi  causare  disturbi  viscerali. 
Esaurito  il  contenuto  di  un  biberon,  liberatelo  immediatamente  del 
capezzolo.  Ci6  fatto,  col  dito  rovesciate  questo  capezzolo,  come 
fareste  con  un  guanto  e  pulitelo  bene,  in  acqua  fredda,  con  uno 
spazzolino  che  avrete  cura  di  conservare  esclusivamente  per  questo 

uso.  £  necessaria  pulire  lo  spazzolino  con  acqua  bollente  ogni  volta 
che  lo  si  usa. 

n  capezzolo,  una  volta  pulito,  deve  essere  costantemente  tenuto  in 
una  soluzione  d'  acqua  e  di  borace  (un  cucchiaino  di  borace  in  una 
pinta  d'acqua)  in  un  recipiente  di  vetro  ben  chiuso.  Quindi,  prima 
di  essere  nuovamente  usato,  &  necessario  sciacquarlo  in  acqua  bollente. 

Non  mettete  mai  in  bocca  il  capezzolo  artificiale  per  accertarvi  se 
il  latte  h  caldo  abbastanza. — ^All'  uopo  basterii  che  lasciate  cadere 
qualche  goccia  sul  vostro  polso.  Se  %  troppo  calda  vuol  dire  ne  che  h 
troDpo  calda  per  la  bocca  del  neonato. 

Non  6  possibile  dare,  in  generale,  consigli  e  guggerimenti  circa  il 
modo  in  cui  deve  essere  fatta  una  preparazione  di  latte  per  il  vostro 
bambino.  Ogni  bambino  ha  una  costituzione  fisica  speciale  ed 
abbisogna  di  una  speciale  preparazione  adatta  alle  sue  lacolt^  di- 
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ffestive.  Una  preparazione  che  puo  essere  buona  per  questo  o  quel 
nanibino  puo  ^sere  troppo  pesante  o  troppo  leggera  per  il  vo^ro. 
Lasciate  che  il  medico  vi  consigli  a  questo  proposito.  Se  6  indispen- 
sabile  usare  della  crema,  non  comprate  mai  della  crema  belPe  fatta — 
])uo  benissimo  essere  stan^ia  o  acida.  Prendetela  inveoe  dalla  parte 
siiperioi*e  della  botti^lia  del  latte  (quelle  da  un  quarto)  e  soltanto 
dopo  aver  bene  puliti  gli  orli  del  recipiente. 

Durante  Testate,  il  latte  destinato  ai  bambini  deve  essere  alquanto 
riscaldato  dopo  la  sua  preparazione.  Cio  fatto,  esso  deve  essere 
versato  in  un  recipiente  ben  pulito  ed  accuratamente  chiuso  da 
turaccioli  di  cotone  sterilizzato,  recipiente  che  deve  essere  costante- 
mente  mantenuto  nel  ghiaccio  fino  a  quando  il  suo  oontenuto  non 
viene  usato.  Non  riscaldate  mai  la  bottiglia  allatto  di  andare  a  letto, 
ne'  tenetela  mai  con  voi  fino  al  momento  opportuno,  affine  di  ris- 
arniiarvi  I'incomodo  di  andarla  a  togliere  dal  ghiaccio  e  riscaldarla. 

icordatevi  che  questa  trascuratezza  e  negligenza,  spesso  e  Tolentieri, 
sono  cause  prime  delle  malattie  dei  fipli  vostri. 

Funzione  dei  visceii. — ^Un  bambino  allattato  artificialmente,  cio& 
col  bilx^ron,  dovrebl)e,  in  condizioni  normali,  evacuare  almeno  una 
volta  al  giorno  ma  non  piu  di  due.  Se,  a  buon  conto,  11  latte  h  buono 
cd  e  stato  mantenuto  in  fresco  e  se  tutti  gli  altri  ingredienti  per 
Tallattamento  sono  stati  anch^essi  mantenuti  nel  modo  dovuto,  gli 
escrementi  del  bambino  dovrebbero  essere  di  color  gialliccio  e  non 
troppo  duri,  in  guisa  tale  da  rendeme  difficile  I'uscitta.  Se  gli 
escrementi  diventano  di  color  verdiccio  ma  levacuazione  non  avviene 
pill  di  due  o  tre  volte  al  giorno,  sarti  bene  somministrare  al  bambino 
un  cucchiaino  d'olio  di  ricino.  Se,  con  totto  Tolio,  il  colore  degli 
escrementi  non  tende  a  migliorare,  consultate  subito  il  vostro  medico. 
Se  ]o  farete  immediatamente  il  medico  sara  in  grado  di  peter 
scongiurare  a  temi)o  quella  serie  complicazioni  e  malattie  visoerali 
che  niiiiacciano  di  solito  i  bambini.  Se  gli  escrementi  rimarranno 
di  color  verdiccio  e  le  evacuazioni  aumenteranno  si  da  rag^ungere 
il  niunero  di  cinque  o  sei  nel  periodo  di  ventiquattro  ore,  il  vostro 
bambino  sofFre  di  visci^ri  o  6  affetto  da  diarrea  estiva.  In  questo  caso 
non  date  piu  latte  al  bambino,  ma  soltanto  acqua  ben  boliita  fino  a 
quando  non  arrivora  il  medico.    Xon  sara  mai  troppo  tardi. 

Non  incominciate  di  nuovo  Tallattamento  fino  a  quando  il  medico 
non  ve  lo  avra  permesso.  State  pur  sicuri  che  il  vostro  bambino  non 
m()riri\  d'inedia  se  avrete  sospeso  Tallattamento  e  ricordate  invece 
die  o^ni  goccia  di  latte  che  date  al  bambino,  in  queste  contingenze, 
non  fa  altro  che  peggiorare  il  suo  stato.  In  queste  condizioni,  con- 
tinuando  I'allattamento  voi  causerete  serii  e  gravi  danni  al  bambina 

Vomito. — Un  bambino  allattato  artificialmente,  cioe  col  biberon. 
non  vomita  se  il  latte  h  puro  e  nella  quantity  adattata  al  suo  fisicoi 
II  vomitOj  di  solito,  e  il  primo  indizio  di  una  malattia,  sia  ^sa  una 
della  piu  pericolose  oppure,  se  nell'  estate,  una  diarrea  estiva.  II 
vomito  che  avviene  in  queste  condizioni  pu6  essere  il  primo  indizio 
d'indisposizione  e  pu6  far  si  che  i  visceri  non  riprendano  la  lore 
funzione  normale  se  non  dopo  parecchi  giorni.  Se  it  vomito  si  ripete, 
sospendete  I'allattamento  e  date  al  bambino  acqua  soltanto,  ma  che 
sia  stata  prima  boliita,  tanto  fresca  quanto  della  temperatura  solita 
del  latte  e  consultate  immediamente  il  vostro  medico. 
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Vcstiti. — ^Non  vestite  di  troppi  panni  il  vostro  bambino  durante 
Festnte.  Nei  ciomi  di  temperature  torrida,  liberatelo  di  gran  parte 
dei  panni  che  T'a woleono ;  ima  leggera  camiciola  aperta  ed  un  panno- 
lino  sono  piii  che  sumcienti  durante  giornate  e  nottate  afose.  Non 
usate  mai  vestitini  stretti  alia  vita.  Sott4inine  e  camiciole  devono 
cssere  a  spalla. 

BagnL — Fate  fare  al  bambino  un  bagno  al  giorno.  Nelle  giomate 
calde  passategli  sollecitamente  su  tutto  il  corpo  una  spugna  bagnata. 
II  bambino  ne  risentirk  subito  il  benefico  enetto  e  dormirk  meglio. 
Ogni  volta  che  il  pannolino  fe  bagnato  d'urina  bisogiia  cambiarlo, 
dopo  aver  lavate  bene  ed  accuratamente  asciugate  con  cipria  le  parti 
basse  del  bambino.  Lavate  sempre  in  acqua  bollente  tutti  i  pannolini 
sporehi  e  non  usate  mai  pannolini  che  sono  stati  bagnati  d'urina  e 
one  sono  asciutti  senza  essere  stati  lavati. 

lie  xnosche. — ^Abbiate  cura  di  tener  le  mosche  lontano  dalle  bot- 
tiglie  del  latte  e  da  qualunque  altro  cibo  destinato  ai  bambini.  Scacci- 
atele  quando  le  vedete  posare  sul  volto  dei  vostri  piccoli  e  ricordatevi 
che  le  mosche,  ogni  anno,  sono  causa  di  molte  malattie  a  migliaia  di 
bambini. 

Aria  fresca. — ^L'aria  fresca  h  un  cosi  importante  fattore  nelle 
buone  condizioni  di  salute  del  bambino  quanto  lo  ^  il  latte  fresco. 
Durante  I'estate,  cercate  per  quanto  piii  vi  h  possibile  di  tenerli 
air  aperto.  Teneteli  sempre  lontano  dalla  cucina.  II  troppo  calore, 
in  luoghi  chiusi  pu6  essere  spesso  causa  di  malesseri. 

Eruzioni  cutanee.  (Sfogo  della  pelle.)  Se  vedete  dello  sfogo  suUa 
faccia  e  sul  corpo  del  bambino,  chiamate  il  medico.  Non  tutte  le 
eruzioni  cutanee  sono  causate  dal  calore.  Lo  sfogo  potrebbe  benissimo 
essere  indizio  di  malattie  gravi,  quali  la  febbre  scarlattina,  il  morbillo, 
il  vaiuolo,  la  varicella. 

Se  desiderate  con  tanta  ansia  avere  un  bambino,  perchfe  non  alle- 
varlo  e  mantenerlo  come  si  deve?  La  met&  dei  casi  di  mortality  di 
neonati  nella  Pennsylvania  potrebbero  essere  evitati  se  si  seguissero 
i  consigli  ed  i  suggerimenti  contenuti  in  questa  circolare. 

Issued  May  15,  1909. 

Translated  May  20,  1912. 
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(ClrcnUr  iMoed  bj  PHUMylfaiila  B&fiutmmt  of  HMlfk.] 
FoBM  20  A— Gennaa. 

<Sr|t(t(i  %\t  eixgttitgri 

ffit%tln,  MeUr  id  %tt  ipffogr  »iih  9(|MU««t  km  Ibtoai  Aiakcn 
Mllrnil  Ire  ^•mmtti  ief^Igt  twnnt  ftttnu 

S)a9  ^ri|e  Setter  biefer  Sla^jett  ifl  Sngerfl  gefS^Itt^  f&v  M  Ma  Mi 
S&ugltngen  unb  tlebten  SHitbern,  nic^  imr  toegen  ber  tiicbecbrftdenbeit  ttitbng 
^o^er  atmo^pffin^dfit  Zem^ratur  tm  aOgeinetnen,  fonbem  me^  iirtbefoiibete  Mgn 
ber  SBirhmg  ber  ^^  Sittentng  mtf  olle  lei^  Mtberbenben  9htl^nin|tadtfd, 
imter  benen  ftu^mil^  ben  erften  $Ia^  ebtmmntt. 

Sd  ift  bed^alb  iiberaull  ttm^g,  bop  fiubmild^,  loeU^  jisr  Stal^nma  Mi  Uebiai 
ftinbem  gebraud^  nrirb,  fo  rein  unb  frifd^  tfl,  tirie  man  fie  mtr  lantai  bnt 

m  mc  Criouni 


SBfi^renb  bed  l^gen  Setterll  ift  (R^  abfolut  notf^loenbig  »tr  Crlouim^ 
SKtlc^,  unb  olle  SRild^,  toeU^  jnr  Ka^rung  Mioenbet  koirb,  f oOte  bunJ^  Sii  ai« 
gefH^It  toerben,  f obalb  fie  t)on  ber  Stv^  hmrnt,  nnb  in  ber  9US)t  bon  Sti  a^^aOen 
n>erben,  bid  fie  gtbrmu^  toirb.  Sin  ttienig  ®elb  bad  f&r  Cid  Mcoitdaatt  tnUb, 
mag  Sranfl^  Der^ten  unb  tl^re  triel  grS^eren  ftoften  f&r  SR^tn,  fiflqie  n^ 
5r}tlt(^e  Se^anblung.  S)a  XBaffer  oft  ein  ftranl^dtrftger  ift  fo  M^^^rt  Mm 
am  ftc^rften,  nur  getoc^ed  Saffer  jum  Zrinfen  ober  gur  Bnbereitung  Mt  Sbri^ 
rung  f&r  ben  Singling  ju  gebrau^n. 

2)te  folgenben  Slegetn  tt>erben  bagu  ^fen,  bie  @8uglinge  toS^renb  beS  (eiSai 
SBetterd  ju  er^alten: 

(Stillen  an  ber  firuft.— 3ebeaDbttterfomefid^befh:e6en,i]^lKnb^fSii^ 
aRuttermild^  ifl  bie  nat&rlid^  9la^rung  f&r  bad  neugeborene  ftinb.  ftebie  io&m 
9la^rung  lagt  fid^  bamit  Dergleid^.  Sin  fiinb,  bad  an  ber  SRutterbrufl  asfj^ 
iogen  n^irb,  ^at  eine  bebeutenb  beff ere  Sudfid^t,  gu  leben,  old  ein  ftinb,  todfyB  M 
ber  %la\i^  aufgejogen  iffc. 

Stan  gebe  bem  Sinbe  unmittelbar  nad^  ber  &thwct  !eine  t&nfllid^  ^taffcm^ 
n^S^renb  man  auf  bad  fiommen  ber  9RuttermiId^  toartet.  Sege  bad  ftinb  db 
t)ter  @tunben  an  bie  Sniffc  unb  gib  i^m  toeiter  nid^td  aid  a^efix^d  flteffcK. 
^ai  Slinb  braud^t  nic^td  Snbered  unb  nrirb  leinen  hunger  leiben.  XBenn  ftii 
SKilc^  in  ber  Sruft  f ommt,  fduge  bad  ftinb  aOe  gum  ©tunben  toS^renb  bed  Z0|rt 
unb  jn^ei  bid  brei  Wlal  to&f)xtvS>  ber  9tadft 

©tide  bad  Sinb  nid^  jebedmal  toetm  ed  fd^t,  mS^tged  @d^reien  ftebert  fth 
Sntn^idlung  ber  Sungen.  ftinber,  bie  unregelmSgig  geftillt  toerben,  obex  fAd 
SRal  n^enn  fte  fd^reien,  toerben  ffMf^  UHil^rfd^nlidb  Unt)erbauli(^teit  betoMMl 
unb  fc^reien  bann  nur  no(^  ^ftiger  infolge  l9on  Sc^mergen.  @tille  bod  Mtt 
rcgelmdgig,  unb  ed  toirb  fid^  balb  baran  getod^en,  bie  Slal^rung  nur  in  ben  tolQtai 
3toif(^rftumen  ju  txtoacUxL  0ib  bem  Innbe  mel^rere  SRale  bed  Xogef  riil 
toenig  abgetoc^ed  SBaffer. 

(SnttoM)nt  bad  fiinb  nid^,  fo  lange  ed  junimmt,  unb  tffoit  ed  nid^t,  att|er  otff 
firjtlid^  Statl^.    Befolge  in  biefer  Sejte^g  nic^  ben  Katll  i9on  Sfreunbeit  obcr 
Slac^bam.    Bleibt  bad  ftinb  gefunb,  |J5rt  ed  aber  nod^  einer  getoiffen  geit  onf,  a 
(Sknnd^t  aujune^men,  f o  gloube  itic^  ba|  bie  SRib^  tocci^  i%  f onbcn  fjUi 
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gelbltd^e  ^axit  ^ahtn  unb  nic^t  gu  j^art  fein,  fo  bag  berfelbc  leid^  abgcfii^rt  tocr* 
ben  faun.  SBcnn  ber  ©tu^Igang  einc  grunlid^c  garbe  annimmt,  aber  nic^t  l^aup* 
ger  old  ^tDci^^  bid  breiina(  bed  Xaged  etntritt,  fo  gib  einen  bid  jmet  Xj^eeloffel 
9iidnu^5(.  SBcnn  fic^  bic  gfarbc  nic^t  beffcrt,  nac^bem  bad  Del  getoirft  f)at,  fo 
5tef)e  ben  ®oftor  ju  Statue.  3"  t^i^f^^  3^it  toirb  er  im  ©tanbe  fein,  bie  erften 
2)armbefcl^toerben  gu  t)er^ilten,  t)on  benen  bad  Sinb  bebro^t  tft.  SBenn  ber  ®tnffU 
gang  eiue  grime  Sfarbe  be^alt  unb  bid  auf  fiinf  ober  fec^d  ober  tnej^r  9RaI  in  24 
@tiinben  fteigt,  fdngt  bad  ^1nb  an  S)annft0nmgen  ober  @omnter«S)iarr^de  gu  be*" 
fontmen.  ^ore  fogteic^  mit  SRitc^  auf,  gib  anftatt  beffen  reined  gelod^ted  SSaffer 
unb  gie^e  ben  S)oftor  gu  SRatl^e.    (£d  mag  nic^t  gu  fpdt  fein. 

t^ange  nid^t  n^ieber  an,  bent  S'tnbe  SRitc^  gu  geben,  bid  ber  Soltor  ed  t)erorb« 
net.  *S)a^  Sinb  n^irb  leinen  hunger  leiben,  n^enn  man  auf^drt,  bemfelben  SDtild^ 
gu  gebeu ;  jeber  Xro^f en  311x16),  toeld^er  nad^  bief er  SSamimg  in  feinen  SDtunb 
gef)t,  berme^rt  bad  ®ift,  n^eld^ed  bereitd  ba  ift.  3ft  ber  @tu^Igang  lod  unb  griin 
in  t^nrbe,  fo  n)irb  man  burc^  SSerabreic^ng  t)on  me^r  9Rit<^^9ta]^rung  eine  emfte 
ober  t)er^augnifet)oUe  fi'ranf^eit  ]^ert)orrufen. 

G  r  b  r  c  d)  c  11 .  — gin  fi  inb,  toelc^ed  an  ber  glafd^  aufgegogen  nrirb,  f ollte  fid^  nid^ 
brcd^en,  toenn  bie  9la^nmg  rein  unb  feinen  ©ebiirfniffen  in  ber  red^ten  SBeife  an* 
gepagt  ift.  SBenn  @rbred^en  eintritt,  fo  ift  bied  gen)d(|nlid^  ein  S^xi^  einer  ^ran« 
nat)cnbcn  gefd^rlic^en  Rinberfranf^eit,  ober  t)on  ©ommer*®iarr^5e,  toie  ed  bei 
l^ei^em  SSetter  me^r  aQgemein  ber  ^qO,  ift.  @rbred^,  toeld^ed  biefer  Urfad^e  gu 
@ntnbe  liegt,  mag  bad  erfte  3^i^  ^^^  ©tdrung  fein  unb  ©tu^lgang  mag  nid^t 
bid  etlid^e  Xage  {fetter  eintreten.  SSenn  fid^  bad  Sred^  toieber^olt,  fteQe  bie 
Si'tttenmg  mit  SJlilc^  ein,  gib  abgefod^ted  SBaffer,  W)l  ober  in  ber  Xem4)eratur, 
n)ie  bie  9Ritd^  gegeben  ift,  unb  gie|e  fogleic^  einen  Hrgt  gu  Statue. 

•^ I c i b nil g .  — 3*^^^  ^^^ Sinbe  im  ©ommer  nid^t  gu  t)iele  fileiber  an.  (Sntfeme 
tt)d^renb  bed  l^eifeeften  SBetterd  bie  meiften  fileiber;  ein  biinned  lofed  fiemb  nnb 
cine  SSSinbel  genilgen  n^d^renb  bed  Xaged  unb  in  fel^r  l^eigen,  fc^mitlen  ^dd^ten. 

©ebraud^e  nie  fiteiber  mit  engen  Seibd^n.  Unterrdcfe  unb  ^embcn  foEten 
burd^  Srdger  fiber  bie  ©c^ltem  ge^alten  njerben, 

S)  a  b  e  n .  — 93abe  bad fi inb  jeben  lag.  Sei  l^eifeem  SBetter  t)erfd^afft  ein  fd^neSeH 
9rbn)afcf)cn  mit  bent  ©d^loamm  fpdter  am  2age  Sinbcmng  unb  fdrbert  ben  @d^Iaf. 
3S3afc^e  bad  fitinb  jebed  Wlal  n^enn  bie  SSinbeIn  gen:)e(^felt  n^erben,  unb  trodtne  bie 
X^eile  Dor  bem  ®tbxa\i(f)  t>on  $ult)er  griinblid^  ab.  SBafd^e  alle  befd^mu^ten 
SSinbcdt  imb  lod^e  fie  and.  ®ebraud^  nie  eine  getrodnete  naffe  9Binbet  ol^ne  fk 
erft  gu  njafd^en* 

glicgcn. — ©ei  t)orrid^tig,  bag  leine  gK^gen  in  bie  %la\i)t  unb  Sla^runa  bed 
Sinbed  gelangen,  aud^  laffe  man  biefelben  ni^t  auf  ben  Sip^en  bed  ^inbed  ft^en, 
njenn  ed  fd^ldft.    fjlicgen  finb  bie  Uebertrdger  ga^ofer  firanl^eiten. 

grifd)c  Siuft.— grifd^e  Suft  ift  ebenfo  toid^tig  fur  bie  ©efunb^eit  bedRinbrt, 
n^ie  frifd^e  9ta^rung.  ^atte  bad  S'inb  n^d^renb  bed  ©ommerd  f o  t)ie(  aid  mb0^  in 
ber  frifd^en  Suft.  ^alte  bad  ^inb  aud  ber  ^itd^e  —  ed  mdd^te  melleid^t  einen 
©onnciiftid^  infolge  gu  biet  ^i^e  im  ^aufe  befommen. 

^au taudf(i)Iag.  —SBenn  bad  fi inb  einen 9f udf d^Iag  ober  Sludbrud^  ber  $aut  Be* 
lommt,  fo  gie^e  einen  8(rgt  gu  Vlaifft.  ©laube  ni^t,  bag  jeber  ^autaudfdbbig 
^i^blafen  (prickly  heat)  finb;  ed  mag  eine  gefdl^rlid^e Sronl^eit  fein,  toie  ©dgor* 
lad^fieber,  Sxafem,  Slattern  ober  ^il]^nerf)oden. 

aSenn  ed  fid^  lol^nt,  ein  Stinb  gu  ^aben,  fo  lo^nt  ed  ftd^  aud^  baffelbe  gu  er^al» 
ten.  S)ie  ^dlfte  ber  Kinber,  bie  jeben  ©ommer  in  ?Pcnnf^lt)anien  fterben,  Iftnntei| 
bitrd^  93efo(gung  ber  9iat^fd^ldge,  meldie  in  biefem  Qixbdat  ertl^eilt  tperben^  ge» 
rettet  tocrben* 

©rlaffen  am  16.  SRai  1909. 
Ueberfe^t  am  1.  3uni  1912, 
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STRZEZ  SWE  DZIECI. 

RSOULAMIN    MAJ^CY    BY^    PRZBSTRZSGANY    PODCZAS    MISSISfY 
LSTNICH  CSLSM  UCHRONIBNIA  DZIBCI  PRZBD  CHOROBAMI. 

* 

Gor%ce  powietrze  w  tej  porze  roku  jest  najbardziej  niebezpiecznem 
dia  zycia  niemowlait  i  ma{^ch  dzieci,  nie  tylko  z  przyczyny  oci^zalej 
i  wysokiej  atmosferycznej  temperatury  w  og6Iho^i,  lecz  wi^cej  z 
wplywu  jakie  gor%ce  powietrze  wywiera  na  wszystkie  pokarmy,  kt6re 
tatwo  poddaj%  si§  zepsuciu  a  mi^dzy  kt6remi  krowie  mleko  zajmuje 
pierwsze  miejsce. 

Dlatego  tez  jest  bardzo  wazne,  azeby  krowie  mleko,  kt6re  ma  byd 
azyte  za  p<^nn  dla  niemowl^t,  bylo  najczystsze  i  najSwiezsze  na 
jakie  nas  tylko  stad. 

Podczas  upalu  16d  jest  koniecznie  potrzebnv  do  zakonserwowania 
mleka,  a  mleko  przeznaczone  na  pokarm  ma  byd  lodem  wystudzone 
zaraz  po  odebraniu  od  krowy  i  utrzymane  zimno  az  do  przyrz^dzenia. 

Mala  suma  pieni^dzy  wydana  na  16d  moze  zajpobiec,  wi^kszemu 
wydatkowi  na  lekai^wa,  opiek§  i  lekarza  (lekarska  opieka). 

Z  powodu  iz  woda  jest  cz§sto  roznosicielk^  chor6b,  jc^  bezpieczniej 
uzywad  tylko  gotowanej  wody  do  picia  lub  tez  przyrz^dzonego  po- 
karmu  do  picia  dla  dziecka. 

Nast^pujace  reguly  pomog^  do  utrzvmania  zdrowia  dzieci  podczas 
upal6w. 

Karmienie  piersia. — Kazda  matka  powinna  si^  stara6  aby  karmi6 
dziecko  piersi^. 

Pokarm  z  piersi  jest  naturalnym  dla  nowonarodzonego  dziecka. 

Niema  innego  pokarmu  kt6ryby  m6g}  by6  por6wnywany. 

Dziecko  karmione  piersia  ma  wi^ksze  szanse  do  zycia. 

Natychmiast  po  urodzeniu  nie  dad  dziecku  zadnego  sztucznego 
[>okarmu,  nim  nadejdzie  pokarm  piersi. 

PrzyUadad  dziecko  do  piersi  co  cztery  godziny,  a  poi<5  niczem 
innym  tylko  wod%  przegotowan%. 

Dziecku  nie  potrzeba  nie  wi§cej  i  ono  z  glodu  nie  umrze. 

Gdy  nadejdzie  pokarm  do  piersi  karmic  dziecko  co  dwie  godziny 
podczas  dnia,  a  dwa  lub  trzy  razy  w  nocy. 

Nie  karmid  dziecka  kiedy  tylko  zaj^acze,  umiarkowany  placz 
pomajga  do  rozszerzania  pluc. 

Dzied  karmione  niere^lamie  i  kiedy  tylko  zai^acz^,  podpadaj^ 
niestrawnofci,  a  wtedy  pfacz%  z  b61u. 

Earmid  regulamie,  a  dziecko  nauczy  8i§  spodziewad  pokarmu  tylko 
w  02snacz(mym  czasie. 

Dad  dziecku  pid  trochf  gotowanej  wody  kilka  razy  na  dzied. 
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Gdy  dziecko  dojdzie  do  dw6ch  miesi^cy,  przediuzyd  czas  kar- 
mienia  od  2^  do  3-ch  godzin  dziennie  a  tylko  raz  lub  dwa  razy  na 
noc. 

Nie  odi%cza6  dziecka  od  piersi  gdy  dziecko  zyskuje  a  w  kazdym 
razie  uczyni6  to  za  porad^  lekarza. 

Nie  sluchaj  porady  s^axi6w  lub  przy]aci6i  w  od}%czeniu  od  piersi 
dziecka. 

ale 
mleka 
celem  wzmocnienia. 
Karmienie  flaszk|, — Jeieli   koniecznie  potrzeba  dziecko  karmid 


wodi|,  a  potem  wymy d  gor^c^  z  buraksem  (lyieczk^  boraksu  do 
kwarty  wody)  i  odioiyciia bok  do  dalszego  czyszczenia  zanim  ~ 
znowu  uijt%. 

Jezeli  ma  sif  tylko  par^  flaszek  i  potrzeba  uij6  te  same  flasdd 
do  nast^pnego^  karmienia,  trzeba  j%  przez  kilka  minut  wygotowa6 
zanim  si§  do  niej  ^ie£y  pokann  naleie. 

Nigdy  nie  powawad  oziecku  ostatk6^  pokarmu  w  flaszce  jezeli 
go  przedtem  me  spozylo. 

Wzi^i^  natychmiast  flaszk^  z  k<^yski,  wylad  mleko  i  wyczyfci6 
odrazu  jBaszk^. 

Zwietrzale  mleko  zsiada  si$  i  lepi  na  wn^trzu  iSaszki  a  po  uplywie 
kilku  ffodzin  staje  si§  truj^cem  i  moito  zanieczy^cid  iSwieze  ml&o. 

Najlepiej  miec  tyle  flaszek  ile  si§  razy  dziecko  karmi  dziennie,  a 
wtedy  mozna  wszystkie  razem  wygotowa6  zanim  si§  przygotnje 
pokarm  z  rana. 

Smoczki  gumowe. — Czem  prostszy  smoczek  tem  bezpieczniejszy 
dla  dziecka. 

Nie  uzywad  zkomplikowanych  smoczk6w  a  pod  zadnym  warunkiein 
nie  kupowad  flaszki  z  <Uuga  gumow%  rurk^  przyczepion%  do  smocasks. 

Takowa  nie  moze  by6  wyczyszczon%  i  napewno  sprowadzi  zaburt- 
enie  zol^dka. 

Gdy  flaszka  wypr6^ona  smoczek  ma  hj6  natychmiast  zdjfty 
odwr6cony  na  palcu  i  wyczyszczony  w  zimnej  wodzie  szczotkq,,  tylko 
do  tego  przeznaczon^. 

Po  wyczyszeceniu  potrzeba  szczotk^  zawsze  eotowad. 

Oczyszczony  smoczek  mnie&^id  w  ^iezej  boraksowej  wodna 
(lyi:eczk  boraksu  do  p6t  kwarty  wody)  w  zakrytej  sddance. 

Wyplukad  smoczek  w  goracej  wodzie  przed  uzyciem. 


Niewkladai  nigdy  smoczka  do  swych  ust  aby  si§  przekonaC  CMJ 
mleko  jest  dose  ciejne. 

Spus6  kilka  bopel  mleka  na  r^^  jeieli  mleko  parzy  wtedy  jeat 
za  gor^ce  dla  dziecka. 

Nie  moina  poda6  szczeg<9owych  przepis6w  dla  przyrz^dmia 
pokarmu  dla  i^siecL 

Kazde  dziecko  potrzebuje  odmianv  stosownej  do  jego  strawiiOMJL 

Mieszanina  na  Kt6rej  jedno  dziedko  chowa  si^  dobrze,  mdasft  l^ 
za  mocne  lub  te2  »  dwe  41a  drogiego, 
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Niech  lekarz  os^dzi  jak  przyrz^dzi<5  pokarm. 

Gdy  dmietana  jest  potrzebn^  w  przyrz^dzaniu,  nie  nalezy  tejze 
kupowad,  gdyz  moze  by  star^,  najlepiej  zlac  p6t  kwaterki  z  kwar- 
towej  bute&i  mleka  po  oczyszczeniu  nakr^rwki  z  flaszki. 

Nie  zmieniad  ci^gle  pokarmu  dla  dziecka  jawo  matki  zwyUe 
czyni^,  przez  porad^  dobrych  s^siad6w. 

TT^mti6  si^  przepis6w  lekarza. 

Pooczas  lata  pokarm  dziecka  powinien  hj6  przegotowany  po 
pr^^dzeniu. 

Wlany  w  czyste  flaszki,  zakorkowany  czyst%  pazon^  baw^^  i 
trCTmany  przy  lodzie  az  do  uzycia. 

Kie  grzM  flaszki  sdy  si§  odchodzi  spa6  i  nie  trzymad  w  }6zku 
aby  nie  wystygla,  gay  si^  nie  chce  i^  do  lodowni  i  zagrzewa<5,  gdy 
dziecko  pokarmu  potrzebuje,  bo  w  ten  sposob  najpewniej  mozna 
przyprowadzic  chorob§  dziecKu. 

Roswolnienie  ioladka. — ^Dziecko  karmione  flask^  powinno  mie6 
stolec  przynajmniej  raz  na  dzien  a  nie  wi^cej  jak  dwa  albo  trzy. 

Jezeli  mleko  jest  czyste  i  utrzymane  czysto  i  zimno  a  wszystkie 
naez}rnia  cssyszczone  w  spos6b  przedtem  podany. 

Dziecka  stolec  powinien  byd  austryackiego  koloru  i  nie  za  twardy. 

Jezeli  stolec  zmienia  si$  na  (ajryski)  kolor  lecz  nie  powtarza  si^ 
wi^cej  jak  dwa  lub  trzy  razy  dzi^nnie,  da6  jedn^  lub  dwie  tyieczki 
rycynowego  oleju. 

Gdy  kmor  si§  nie  zmieni  po  uzyciu  oleju  poradf  si§  lekarza. 

W  tym  czasie  on  b^dzie  zaolny  zapobiec  powaznej  chorobie  kiszek 
zamizaj^cej  dziecku. 

Jezeli  stolec  pozostaje  zielonego  koloru  i  cz^iej  si^  powtarza, 
pi^  lub  sze^  razy  dziennie  (na  24  godzin),  twoje  dziecko  dostaje 
choroby  letniej. 

Zatrzymad  mleko  natychmiast  a  dad  gotowan^  wod^  i  zawolad 
doktora,  a  moze  nie  b^zie  za  p62no. 

Nie  dad  pokarmu  mlecznego  az  doktor  pozwoli. 

Dziecko  si^  nie  zaglodzi  przez  wstrzymanie  mleka,  a  kazda  kropia 
mleka  podana  do  ust  dziecka  po  tym  ostrzezeniu  tylko  dodawalaby 
trucizn^,  juz  tam  si^  znajduj^cej. 

Bylaby  to  przyczyna  powaznej  lub  fatalnej  choroby  przez  danie 
mleka. 

PrzyczynilabyS  si§  do  powaznej  a  moze  i  fatalnej  choroby  dajj^c 
dziecbi  mleko,  za  pokarm,  mo^  nastapid  rozwolnienie  zol^dka,  a 
stolec  hjlhj  zielony. 

Wymioty. — Dziecko  karmione  butelk^  nie  powinno  wymiotowad. 
jezeli  pokarm  jest  czysty  i  nalezycie  przyrz^dzony  do  potrzeb  dziecka. 

Jezeli  wymioty  si§  zdarz^,  to  jest  czysty  objaw  zblizaJQ,cej  si§ 
choroby,  moze  byd,  albo  jedna  z  powaznych  chordb  dziecinnych,  lub 
tei  wi§cej  rozpowszechnionej  w  czasach  gor^czki  letniej  (diarrhea). 

Wymioty  z  tej  przyczyny  mog%  byd  pierwsz^^  oznak^  zaburzenia, 
rozwolnienie  moze  nastapid  w  kuka  dni  pdfniej. 

Jeieli  wymioty  si^  powtdrz^,  przestad  karmid  mlekiem,  dad  go- 
towan^  woa§  studzon^,  lub  tej  samej  temperatury  co  podawane  mlwo 
i  poradzid  si^  natychmiast  doktora. 

Ubranie. — Nie  wUadad  za  wiele  ubrania  na  dziecko  podczas  let- 
nich  ndmvsy. 
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Podczas  najwi^kszej  gor^czki,  zdj^c  jak  najwi^cej  snkieniek.  a 
takze  tylko  cienka  i  lufna  koszulka  i  pieluszka  zupeinie  wystarczy 
podczas  dnia,  a  takze  w  bardzo  gor^ce  i  duszne  noce. 

Nigdy  nie  uzywad  ciasnego  ubrania,  spodniczki  i  sukienki  powinne 
si^  zwieszad  z  ramion. 

K^piel. — K^pad  dziecko  codziennie. 

Podczas  wielkich  upal6w  szybkie  wycieranie  catego  ciala  przy 
koncu  dnia  orzezwi  dziecko  i  pomoze  mu  spokojnie  spad. 

Umyc  dziecko  po  zmianie  kai:dej  pieluchy,  wytrzed  starannie 
przed  uzyciem  proszku. 

Prac  zwalane  pieluchy  i  wygotowac  je. 

Nigdy  nie  zakladac  suszonej  pieluchy,  wpierw  potrzeba  j^  wyprac. 

Muchy. — ^Zachowac  najwi^ksz^  ostroinosc  aby  muchy  nie  siadaly 
na  flaszce  i  pokarmie  dziecka  i  nie  pozwolic  im  usi^^  na  ustach 
dziecka  podczas  snu. 

Muchy  nios^  zaraz^  tysi^com  niemowl^t  co  lato. 

§wie£e  powietrze. — Swieze  powietrze  jest  tak  potrzebne  ku 
zdrowiu  dziecka  jak  zdrowy  pokarm. 

Podczas  lata  umie&id  dziecko  o  ile  mozno^i  na  dworze. 

Nie  trzyinad  dziecka  w  kuchni,  ono  moze  takze  dostad  udaru 
slonecznego  z  bytniego  gor^ca  w  domu. 

Wyrzuty  8k6me. — Jezeli  dziecko  ma  wysepk^  lub  p^kniecie  sk6ry, 
porad  si§  lekarza. 

Nie  mySl,  ii  kaidy  wyrzut  jest  wysepk^  lub  krost^  z  gor%ca,  moze 
to  bye  powaina  choroba,  jako  szkarlatyna,  odra  lub  ospa. 

Jezeli  warto  miec  dziecko,  warto  je  tez  odpowiednio  wychowad. 

Polowa  dzieci,  ktdre  umieraj^  w  Pennsylwanii  kazdego  lata,  moz- 
naby  ocalid  przez  zachowanie  powyzszych  rad  podanych  w  tym 
cyrkularzu. 

Wydane  15-go  Maja  1909. 

Przejrzane  1-go  Czerwca  1912. 
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.^'V  *i^Dtfp  ^pBy^nn  8  "ijnii  2  d^  mo  n  ^nno  3  *i:rnii  2  m  *inpo  di^  *i]raii  n*^p  pii  *p 
Ti  novnrs  «A»p*im  in  Daiio]^:i  Bun  ^nri  m  DjnsM^  'V^^  1*t  Bi)rD)ra*irfi  t^  Dm  ami 
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vo^i  n  By  B3rp«*^D  pn  "^ri^i  on  Dannsp  nn«te  |pi  ^o  Djnr  ^^a  n  Bvyn  •"^MP 
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•Dp^B  P^«VB  "ly-TN  Dp^i  ^yOD  /P^VnO  ^"ISriV  ByVliipD  «■ 

""^r  PM  ri^Bv  PN  SsTBi^  D'ni««i  "1^1  pB  |p:nr^B  pnttDiyonN  ;h6aTiyfi  B«n    •|y;qr*te 
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.lyDiT  tjny*  ijna^  ijniytnB  i»  ]7mffaif9 
u  a^yn    .pmsn  iv  S^aVrr  Dm  ranyii  dp  rN  r^a^a  m  raitn  it  nsnini  tm  Dsr  ami    ' 
Kv  irn  anN  ippi  B]rB]np  B»p3^^  pyB^yini  N«3imV«i9B  pn  lymccv  ya?^  TJCjigg 

•^VipTS  iptyn  Yit  ipayiOTJ  B*qpi  *i)^a^i  nBv*i  psn  BMpi 

•qraytan&yp  ecnirunya  .IMS  <pvn  gnal  f 
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t)rfcinu  toho,  akoby  mlieko  VaSe  nebolo  viae  dobr6  ale  porad'te  sa  s 
ekarom,  ci  nem&te  si  pribrat'  jednu  lebo  dve  fla§ky  na  vypomoc. 

Zivenie  flaSkou. — Ak  sa  stane  potrebn^m,  krmit'  nemluvna  tiplne 
lebo  ciastocne  flaSkou,  pamatajte,  ze  pri  takomto  2ivenl  je  potrebn& 
eistota  vo  vSetk^ch  poorobnostiach.  Akon&hle  sa  fla§ka  vypr&zdni, 
vyplachnite  ju  studenou  vodou,  za  t^  vymyte  ju  horticou  vodou  a 
boraxom  (1  (Sajovd  lyzka  do  1  pajntky  vody)  a  odlozte  ju  k  d'al- 
siemu  vymytiu.  Ak  m&te  len  malo  flaSiek  a  stane  sa  potrebnfm 
pouzit'  tu  istti  fla§ku  k  nasledujucemu  kojeniu,  dajte  ju  na  niekorko 
minut  do  vriacej  vody  a  len  potom  naplnte  ju  6erstvou.  Nikdy 
nedajte  diet'at'u  pozfvat'  pozostatky  z  flaSky,  ktord  ono  nevyprizdnilo 
naraz.  Vezmite  flaSku  z  kolisky,  vylejte  z  nej  pozostale  mlieko  a 
vycistite  ju  bezodkladne.  Tvarozky  zo  star^ho  mlieka,  nalepen^  na 
vnutornych  sten&ch  flaSky  stanti  sa  po  niekol'ko  hodin&ch  jedovatfmi 
a  mozu  zanecistit'  cerstv^  mlieko,  akon&hle  s  t^to  prldu  do  styku. 
Je  lep§ie  mat'  toPko  flaSiek,  kol'ko  razy  d&vame  diet'at'u  denne 
potravu.  Takze  vSetk^  flaSky  mozu  byt'  kazd£  r&no  pred  pripravenfm 
potravy  spolu  vyvaren6. 

Cmulky. — Clm  jednoduchSf  je  cmtilok,  t^m  bezpe2nejSf  je  pre 
nemluvna.  Neuzivajte  komplikovanych  cmtilkov  a  za  iiadni^ch 
okolnostf  nekupujte  flaSku  s  dlhou  ku  cmulku  pripojenou  gummovou 
rtirkou.  Tak&  flaSka  nemoSe  byt  udi^vani  v  cistote  a  iste  zaprfSinf 
bni.^ne  nesnddze.  Akon&hle  je  fla§ka  vypr&zdnen&,  cmulok  m&  byt' 
ihned'  odstr&nen^,  obrat'te  ho  rubom  na  palci,  oSuchajte  kefkou 
namocenou  v  studenej  vode.  Kefka  i&to  m&  byt  dr2an&  jedine  k 
tomuto  licelu.    Po  pou2itl  vyvarte  kefku  v  hordcei  vode. 

Vycisten^  cmulok  md  byt  drzanf  v  ferstvej  boraxovej  vode  (1 
oajova  lyzka  boraxu  do  1  pajntky  vody)  v  zakrytom  poh&ri. 
Vyplachnite  cmulok  vo  vriacej  vode  pred  kazd;^m  pou^itfm. 

Neberte  cmdlok  do  svojich^tist  za  ticfelom,  aby  ste  sa  presvediili, 
fi  je  mlieko  dost'  tepl^.  Nechajte  padnut'  niekol'ko  kvapok  mlieka 
na  svoje  z&pastie,  ako  pocltite^  ze  je  vel'mi  horuce  na  z&pastl,  je  vel'mi 
horuce  pre  usto2k&  decka. 

Pre  prfpravu  mlie^nej  mieSaniny  pre  diet'a  neplatia  ziadne  vSeo- 
becn^  pravidid.  Kazde  diet'a  potrebuje  slozku  primeranu  leho 
zdzivnosti.  Slozka,  ktorfi  je  dobr&  pre  druh6  dieta,  moze  byt  prisiinoa 
lebo  prislabou  pre  VaSe^  decko.  Porad'te  sa  preto  lek&ra,  ako  m&te 
pripravit'  pokrm.  Ak  je  potrebnd  smot&nka,  nekupujte  tdto — bude 
pravdepodobne  star& — ale  zfskajte  si  ju  tak,  ze  slejete  asi  polpajntky 
s  vrchu  kvartovej  flaSky  mlieka,  ale  prv  o^istite  okraj  flaSky. 

Neprehre§te  sa  st&lym  menenlm  potravy  pre  decko,  ako  to  zvySajne 
matky  rady  robievajti  na  radu  "  dobi^cn "  susedov.  Nasledujte 
lipravy  svojeho  lek&ra. 

V  lete  pokrm  pre  nemluvna  po  jeho  pripravenl  mi  byt'  prineseD;^ 
do  stavu  oparenia.  Potom  nech  sa  vleje  do  ^ist.fch  fla§iek,  tieto 
zapchaju  sa  suchou  bavlnou  a  drzia  sa  pri  I'ade  az  do  (fasu  pouiitiii. 

Nesohrievajte  flasku^  ked  idete  do  po^tele,  a  ne-drzte  ju  v  posteli, 
kym  neprfde  ^as  kojenia,  preto2e  sa  Vdm  nechce  fst'  po  nu  do  skrine 
s  I'adom  a  sohrievat'  ju,  kedy  nemluvna  ju  potrebuje.  Toto  je  ig^ 
sposob  urobit'  diet'a  chor^m. 

Stolica. — FlaSkou  krmen6  diet'a  m&  mat'  raz  a  nie  viae  ako  dva  lebo 
trirazy  denne  stolicu.  Ak  mlieko  \e  ^isti6  pri  za6iatku,  dr2an6  bolo 
v  chlade  a  viStk^  n&doby  sti  £ist6,  jako  Vim  o  tom  hore  bolo  pove- 
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dan6,  stolica  diet'at'a  md  byt'  zltej  barvy,  nie  vel'mi  tvrd4,  aby  snadno 
yySIft.  Ak  stolica  stane  sa  zelenkavou,  ale  nie  2astej§ou,  ako  dva  lebo 
tn  razy  denne,  dajte  decku  jednu  lebo  dve  cajov£  lizky  kastorov^ho 
oleja.  Ak  barva  stoliee  po  tomto  sa  nezlep§{,  poradte  sa  s  lek&rom. 
y  tomto  Sase  ld:&r  bude  e§te  v  stave  zabr&nit'  vaznej§ej  bruSnej 
nemod,  ktor&  diet'at'u  hrozl.  Ak  barva  stolf  zost&va  i  d  alej  zelenou 
a  diet'a  ide  na  stolicu  2astej§ie,  pat',  §est'  lebo  i  viae  razy  v  behu  24 
hodln,  diet'a  YaSe  dost&va  bru§nA  nesn&dz,  alebo  letnti  nemoc. 
Zastavte  mlieko  doraz  a  miesto  neho  d&vajte  diet'at'u  prevarenu  (iistd 
vodu  a  povolajte  lek&ra.    Mozno,  nebude  e§te  neskoro. 

Nezacnite  knnit'  s  mlekom  prv,  k^m  V&m  tak  nenariddi  lekdr. 
Zastavenlm  mlieka  neublfzite  (uet'at'u:  kazd&  kvapka  mlieka,  ktor& 
sa  po  tejto  rfstrahe  dostane  do  tist  nemluvnat'a  menf  sa  na  jed  a 
zhorSaje  stav  diet'at'a.  Zaprfiinlte  v&znu  ba  aj  osudnii  nemoc.  ak  i 
d'alej  budete  d&vat'  decku  mlieko  potom,  ked  £rev&  stanu  sa  vol  n^i 
a  stolica  barvy  zelenei. 

Diyenie. — ^f'lalkou  krmen^  nemluviia  nemalo  by  d&vit',  ak  potrava 
jeho  je  cisti  a  primerane  pripraven&  k  jeho  protreb&m.  Ak  nastane 
d&venie,  je  to  di'a  vstk^ho  predzvest'  blfziacej  sa  choroby,  lebo  jednej 
z  tf ch  vfiinejSlch  detsk^^ch  nemocf,  Idbo  nemoci  takzvanej  letnej,  ktor& 

V  norticom  obdobl  je  (Sastou.  Ddvenie  z  tejto  prfciny  mo^e  byt' 
prv^  znakom  nesn&dze  a  irevi  nestanii  sa  vol'nejsfmi  len  po 
niekol'ko  dnov.  Ak  ddvenie  sa  opakuje,  zastavte  davat'  diet'at'u 
mlieko,  d&vajte  mu  prevarenu  vodu,  studenu  alebo  takej  temperattiry, 

V  akej  my  bolo  d&yan^  mlieko  a  porad'te  sa  bezodkladne  s  leK&rom. 
Odev. — ^Nedavajte    mnoho    siat    na    nemluvna    v    lete.    PoiJas 

najhorlicejSej  povetmosti,  odstr&nte  s  neho  va£§inu  §atoJiiek;  tenk& 
vol'nd  koSielka  a  plienka  posta^l  vo  vel'mi  hordcich  dnoch  a  vel'mi 
horucich  nociach. 

Nikdy  neuifvajte  Siat  s  tizkymi  p&sy.  KoSielky  a  sukniiky  so 
strapcami  na  ramen&ch  sa  odpord^alu. 

Kfipanie. — ^Ktipajte  dieta  kazd^  deii.  V  horucom  pocasf  v  tielko 
nemluvnat'a  s  mokrou  Sponsion.  To  ho  obscferstvl  a  bude  lepsie  spat'. 
Umyte  diet'a  za  kazdf m,  ked'  mu  davate  druhu  plienku  a  usu§te 
najprv  dobre  iiastku  tela,  ktorti  posy  pete  prachom.  Vyperte  zane- 
distend  plienky.  Nikdy  neuXivajte  usulenu  zaneeistenti  plienku,  k^'m 
ju  prv  nevyperiete. 

Muchy. — -Ddvajte  pozor,  aby  muchy  nesadaly  na  flaSku  die'tat'a  a 
jeho  potravu,  tiez  aby  nesadaly  na  rty  nemluvnat'a,  ked'  toto  spl. 
Muchy  prinfiSajti  tislcim  a  tislcim  nemluviiatam  nemoc  kazd6  leto. 

Cer8tv6  povetrie. — Cerstv6  povetrie  je  pr&ve  tak  doleiit;^  pre 
zdravie  nemluvnat'a,  ako  f erstvd  potrava.  V  lete  drzte  diet'a  nakol'ko 
mo£no  vonkfi.  Nezdrzujte  sa  s  deckom  v  kuchyni  —  md2e  dostat' 
**  slne^n^  tipal' "  od  vel'kej  hortif  osti  dnukft. 

Koini  vyrdiky. — ^Ak  diet'a  mi  vyr&iku  alebo  pukliny  koSn^, 
poradte  sa  s  lek&rom.  Nemyslite  si,  2e  kaSdd  f  ervend  skvma  je  niiSim 
!nf m,  ako  vypretinou,  moze  to  byt'  prfznakom  vAznej  nemoci,  jako 
SaVlach,  zfSkrt^  kiahne  mal6  alebo  ovjfie. 

Ak  hodn£  je  mat'  diet'a,  je  hodno  ho  zachr&nit'.  Polovica  detf. 
ktor^  zomrti  v  Pennsylvanii  ka2d6  leto,  mohia  by  byt'  zachr&nena 
nasledovanfm  r&d  v  tomto  obeSnfku. 

Vydan^  16.  mdja,  1909. 
'    Opraven^  1.  jtina,  1912. 


[iBsaed  by  Prorldenee  (R.  I.)   Health  Department.] 

GENERAL    DIRECTIONS   FOR    FEEDING    YOUNG 

CHILDREN. 

[These  directions  are  not  Intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  family  physldaa.  Ahrayt 
consult  your  doctor  In  regard  to  the  feeding  of  your  child.] 

From  12  to  15  months. — Accustom  the  child  to  drmk  from  cup 
and  take  food  from  a  spoon.    Five  m^ds  i^ould  be  given  in  2i  hours. 

Breakfast. — Cup  of  cow's  milk,  a  saucer  of  oatmeal  or  barley-flour 
jellv,  with  milk,  or  cream  of  wheat  with  milk.  The  oatmeal  jelly  is 
made  by  putting  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  rolled  oats  and  1  teaspoonful 
of  salt  into  3  cups  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  boil  2  minutes,  then  cook 
over  hot  water  tor  4  hours.  Strain.  What  goes  through  is  oatmeal 
jelly,  and  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Mase  a  fresh  supplv  every 
day.    Milk  may  be  warmed  to  suit  taste;  it  should  not  be  iced. 

Forenoon  lunch. — Cup  of  cow's  milk. 

Dinner. — ^Broth  or  beef  juice^  bread  a  day  old  crumbed  in  milk. 

Afternoon  l^nch. — Cup  of  milk. 

Supper. — Bread  crumbed  in  milk. 

If  possible,  give  two  to  four  tablespoons  of  orange  juice  or  other 
fruit  juice  in  season  before  morning  lunch.  Be  sure  the  fruit  is  sound 
and  ripe.    Do  not  ^ve  fruit  juice  at  same  time  as  milk. 

Water  may  be  given  as  desired,  but  sparingly  at  meals. 

From  15  to  18  months — Breakfast. — Cup  of  cow's  milk,  saucer 
of  oatmeal  jellv  with  milk,  or  flour  or  Indian  meal  gruel,  with  milk, 
small  piece  of  Bread  a  day  old  with  butter.^ 

Forenoon  lunch. — Cup  of  milk,  small  piece  of  bread  and  butter. 

Dinner. — Broth  or  beef  juice  with  boiled  rice  or  barley,  and  a  small 
piece  of  bread  and  butter. 

Afternoon  lunch. — Cup  of  milk. 

Supper. — Cup  of  milk,  bread  a  day  old  and  butter,  a  little  apple 
sauce  or  pulp  of  stewed  prunes  or  baked  apples  with  skin  and  seeds 
removed. 

Water  may  be  given  as  desired,  but  sparingly  at  meals. 

From  18  months  to  a  years. — Break fast-^-Cereal  and  milk.  Cap 
of  milk.    Bread  a  day  old  and  butter. 

Lunch. — Cup  of  milk  with  bread  and  butter  or  simple  crackers,  or 
Indian-meal  johnny  cakes  and  milk,  or  com  bread  and  milk. 

Dinner. — Broth  with  boiled  rice  or  barley,  or  eggs,  soft  boiled  or 

Coached,  baked  or  mashed  potatoes  with  butter  and  salt,  bread  tad 
utter. 

Afternoon  lunch. — ^Piece  of  bread  and  butter. 
Supper. — ^Milk,  bread  and  butter,  or  milk  toast,  pulp  of  baked 
apple,  apple  sauce,  stewed  prunes  or  ripe  fruit  according  to  season. 
Water  may  be  given  as  desired,  but  sparingly  at  meals. 
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Prom  a  to  3  years. — Additions  to  the  diet  must  be  gradually  made 
by  selecting  articles  from  the  list  below,  always  giving  small  portions 
at  first,  and  never  trying  two  new  articles  at  one  meal.  All  food 
must  be  finely  cut  or  mashed,  and  well  chewed. 

Select  from  the  following  articles:  Milk,  eggs,  soft  boiled,  poach^ 
or  scrambled,  or  mutton  or  lamb  chops,  baked  or  mashed  potatoes, 
young  peas  or  beans,  scraped  beef,  white  meat  of  chicken,  boiled  fish, 
oatmeal,  hominv,  wheat-germ,  cream  of  wheat  (all  these  cereals  being 
thoroughly  cooked);  broths  and  soups;  white  and  graham  bread  a 
day  old,  toast,  zwiebach,  plain  crackers,  milk  toast,  junket,  plain  cus- 
tard, corn-starch  pudding:,  bread  pudaing,  blanc  mange,  ice  cream, 
rice  pudding;  oranges,  baked  apples,  apple  sauce,  stew^  prunes,  ana 
pulp  of  peaches  and  pears  if  npe  and  sound. 

Prom  3  to  6  ^ears. — From  3  to  6  years  select  in  addition  from 
the  following  articles :  Beef  steak,  roast  lamb,  stew  of  mutton  or  beef, 
hash  of  mutton,  beef  or  fish;  bacon,  mutton  or  lamb  chop,  corned 
beef;  baked  beans,  string  beans,  spinach,  asparagus,  summer  or 
winter  squash,  beets,  tapioca  pudding,  molasses  ginger  bread,  su^r 
or  molasses  cookies,  grapes  (with  seeds  and  skin  removed),  ripe 
bananas  (not  more  than  1  in  one  day),  melons. 

During  the  3  to  6  years  four  meals  should  be  given  at  regular  in- 
tervals, as  7  a.  m.,  10.30  a.  m.  (a  smaller  meal  than  the  other  three), 
1.30  p.  m.  and  5.  p.  m. 

Tne  following  IS  suitable  for  a  child  of  4  years: 

Breakfast. — Half  an  orange,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cereal  with  milk 
and  sugar  or  salt,  glass  of  milk,  bread  and  butter. 

Forenoon  hmch. — Glass  of  milk  or  cup  of  broth,  bread  and  butter 
or  crackers. 

Dinner. — ^Two  tablespoonfuls  of  stewed  meat  finely  cut,  tablespoon- 
ful  of  baked  potato  with  butter  and  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  green  peas 
well  mashed,  bread  and  butter,  a  cup  custard. 

Supper. — ^Milk,  bread  and  butter,  cooked  fruit. 

Do  not  give  articles  on  the  following  list  till  the  child  is  4  years 
or  older: 

Fried  meats  and  vegetables,  tomatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  e^g  plant,  or 
green  com,  hot  bread  or  hot  rolls,  buckwheat  or  other  gnddle  cakes, 
miit  cakes,  candy,  and  nuts. 

Never  give  children  wine,  beer,  or  cider. 

Do  not  give  celery,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  radishes,  cabbage,  onions,  or 
pies,  tarts,  doughnuts,  tea,  or  coffee  until  the  child  is  7  years  old. 
Tea  and  coffee  should  even  then  be  weak. 

When  children  are  constipated,  do  not  dose  them  with  medicines 
but  coi^ult  a  physician.  It  children  over  2  years  of  age  are  con- 
stipated ffive  tliem  more  vegetables,  ripe  fruit,  stewed  prunes,  oat- 
meal, molasses  gingerbread,  rye  mush  and  molasses,  rye  bread  and 
graham  bread.    Avoid  wheat  bread  and  crackers. 

PBOvrosNCE,  Afoy,  1911. 


[How  to  take  care  of  babies. — French.     Circular  issued  by  Proridence   (B.  I.)   Health 

Department.] 

COMMENT  PRENDRE  SOIN  DES  B^B^S. 

POUR   CONSBRVBR   UN   BfisA   BN    BONNB   SANT£. 

1.  Donnez  k  I'enfant  de  I'air  pur  et  le  jour  et  la  nuit. 

2.  Ne  lui  donnez  d'autre  aliment  que  le  lait  de  sa  nourrioe,  le 
biberon  ou  autre  nourriture  d'aprfes  ordonnance  du  m^decin. 

3.  S'il  pleure,  s'il  est  agit6  ou  nerveux,  ne  lui  offrez  que  de  Peau. 

4.  Donnez-lui  suffisamment  de  sommeil,  qu'il  dorme  au  moins  deux 
fois  par  jour. 

6.  Ne  le  surchargez  pas  trop  dliabits. 

6.  Baignez-le  tous  les  jours. 

7.  Laissez-le  seul  et  tranquille. 

COMMENT    PRBNDRB    SOIN    DBS    BfiSfiS    PBNDANT    LBS    CHALBURS. 

Pour  pr6venir  la  diarrhfe,  la  maladie,  la  mort,  le  Bureau  de  Sant£ 
present  les  rfegles  suivantes : 

Air. — Que  renfant  dorme  ou  non,  il  a  besoin  d'air  pur  et  le  jour 
et  la  nuit.  Ne  permettez  pas  au  b^b^  de  stationner  dans  une  chambre 
fermee,  ni  dans  un  appartement  oil  se  fait  cuisine  ou  lavage.  Faites 
le  sortir  k  une  heure  matinale,  6vitez  que  le  soleil  lui  donne  dans  les 
yeux.    Gardez-le  dehors  durant  les  nuits  trfes  chaudes. 

Veillez  h  la  propret^  et  au  bon  air  de  la  maison.  En  temps  chaud 
ouvrez  portes  et  fenetres  tant  la  nuit  que  le  jour.  Ayez  toujours 
une  fenetre  ouverte  dans  la  chambre. 

Nourriture  et  eau — Exces  de  nourriture:  Diarrhee, — Autant  que 
f aire  se  peut,  chaque  mfere  doit  allaiter  son  enfant ;  la  meilleure  nour- 
riture pour  un  enrant  au-dessous  d'un  an  est  le  lait  de  sa  mfere. 

Une  des  principales  causes  de  maladie  chez  les  jeunes  enfants  pro- 
vient  de  1  excfes  de  nourriture,  ce  qui  trfes  souvent  occasionne  la 
diarrhee,  les  maladies  de  langueur  et  parfois  la  mort.  La  diarrhee  ne 
provient  pas  de  la  dentition  mais  plutot  de  I'exces  de  nourriture,  de 
nourriture  trop  frequente,  du  manque  d'eau  k  boire,  du  manque  de 
sommeil,  ou  de  ce  que  I'enfant  soit  mani6  trop  souvent. 

Heures  pour  allaiter. — Le  moyen  d'^viter  la  diarrhee  et  la  maladie 
est  de  nourrir  Penfant  k  la  mamelle  et  de  le  nourrir  trfes  r^guliire- 
ment. 

Regies  pour  nourrir  Venfant  suivant  Vage. — Depuis  la  naissanee 
et  pendant  les  deux  ou  trois  mois  cons6cutifs,  allaiter  I'enfant  toutes 
les  deux  heures.  A  partir  de  deux  mois  et  demi  jusqu'ii  ciijq,  Tallaiter 
toutes  les  deux  heures  et  demie.  A  dater  de  six  mois  jusqu'Jt  douze, 
toutes  les  trois  heures  seulement.  Ces  regies  doivent  etre  observe 
pendant  la  joumee,  depuis  six  heures  du  matin  jusqu'si  six  heures  du 
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9oir.  L'^fant  ne  doit  pas  etre  allait^  plus  de  deux  fois  pendant  la 
nuit.  Eveillez  Penfant  r^guli^rement  pour  le  nourrir  durant  le  jour, 
mais  non  pas  entre  dix  heures  du  soir  et  six  heures  du  matin. 

Quand  renfant  est  €iev6  k  la  mamelle  laissez-le  se  satisfaire,  quand 
il  en  a  pris  suffisamment  faites-le  attendre  jusqu'ii  llieure  r^glemen- 
taire  pour  Tallaitement  suivant.  S'il  pleure  ou  s'il  est  nerveux,  impa- 
tient)  donnez-lui  de  Peau  froide,  bien  pure,  sans  melange  ni  addition 
de  Sucre  ou  d^autre  chose. 

Sewage. — ^Ne  sevrez  jamais  im  enfant  au  commencement  de  r6t6. 
En  le  scfvrant  donnez-iui  du  lait  de  vache  dilu6,  une  fois  le  jour 
d'abord,  puis  d'avantage  jusqu'ii  sevrage  complet. 

EnfofUs  eleves  au  hioeran — ^Le  meilleure  nourriture  pour  un 
enfant  £lev6  au  biberon  est  le  lait  de  vache,  frais  et  non  ecrem6, 
pr6par6  d'apr&s  prescriptions  du  m^decin.  Ce  lait  ne  doit  jamais  etre 
servi  a  un  enfant  tr^  jeune  sans  etre  melang6  d'une  certaine  quantity 
d'eau.  Ne  donnez  jamais  ^  Tenfant  de  lait  condense,  ni  pain,  viande, 
p<»nmes  de  terre,  Donbons  ou  autre  chose  analogue  sans  I'avis  du 
docteur. 

Conservation  du  Icdt. — ^Le  lait  destinS  aux  enfants  ne  doit  pas 
subir  le  contact  de  I'air.  mettez-le  dans  un  endroit  frais,  autrement  il 
s'aigrirait  et  rend  Peniant  malade.  En  6t&  munissez-vous  de  glace, 
si  raire  se  peu,  et  autant  que  possible  maintenez-y  le  lait,  ou  k  prox- 
imity. A  d^faut  de  glace  entourez  Tustensile  contenant  le  lait  d*un 
linge  bien  imbibe  d'eau  froide.  Les  enfants  au  biberon  devront  etre 
nourris  aussi  r^guliferement  que  ceux  k  la  mamelle. 

Nettoyage  des  hiberona, — Servez-vous  d'une  brosse  pour  nettoyer 
les  biberons,  rinsez-les  d'abord  k  I'eau  froide,  ensuite  k  I'eau  chaude 
contenant  du  soda,  rinsez-les  plusieurs  fois,  ensuite  emplissez  les 
biberons  d'eau  en  y  ajoutant  encore  une  pinc^e  de  soda,  laissez-y  Peau 
jusqu'au  moment  de  se  servir  du  biberon.  Ne  laissez  jamais  le  lait  y 
86joumer,  ne  vous  servez  pas  de  biberon  k  long  tube. 

Tetines. — ^Ayez  au  moinsdeux  nipples.  Quand  Penfant  a  6t^  nourri 
et  que  le  biberon  est  lav£,  retoumez  le  nipple,  lavez-le  dans  de  Peau 
chaude,  maintenez-le  ensuite  dans  un  bol  <reau  de  soda  jusqu'ii  nouvel 
usage.  Veillez  k  oe  que  Penfant  ne  prenne  pas  sa  nourriture  trop  vite, 
des  vomissements  pourraient  se  produire. 

Sonuneil — Lit — Ne  faites  jamais  servir  k  Penfant  un  oreiller  de 
plumes,  ne  le  couchez  pas  non  plus  sur  un  lit  reconvert  de  caoutchouc 
ou  de  toile  cir^e;  un  tel  lit  ^chauffe  le  dos  et  la  tete  de  Penfant  et  le 
rend  susceptible  de  prendre  froid  quand  il  se  l^ve. 

Le  meilleur  lit  pour  un  enfant  est  celui  d'excelsior  reconvert  de 
mousseline  (cheese  cloth).  Get  excelsior  se  vend  dans  tout  magasin  k 
quelques  cents  le  sac  et  le  prix  de  la  mousseline  est  de  trois  ou  quatre 
cents  la  verge.  Ce  genre  de  lit  est  toujours  propre,  frais  et  confor- 
table,  il  contribue  k  fortifier  Penfant  et  le  preserver  de  la  toux  et  des 
refroidissements.  Vu  son  prix  pen  dispendieux.  si  ce  lit  se  trouve 
sali  ou  tadi£,  matelas  et  excelsior  se  renouvelle  a  pen  de  frais.  Ce 
mode  de  lit  est  sp&sialement  recommand^  en  6tA  pour  des  enfants 
malades. 

Ne  hercez  poB  Penfant. — ^Habituez  de  bonne  heure  Penfant  k 
s^endormir  sans  Stre  bero£.  Veillez  k  ce  qu'il  sommeille  dans  la 
mating  et  Paprte-midi  et  cela  sans  lui  faire  prendre  la  mamdle  ou 
le  bibercm. 
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Pleura. — Tris  souvent  les  enfants  pleurent  qnand  on  les  couche; 
laissez-Ies  tranqailles  sans  leur  parler,  ni  ks  manier,  leurs  plenrs 
cesseront  pour  raire  place  au  sommeil.  Laissez  I'enfant  cri^  un  peu, 
ses  poumons  s'en  trouvent  mieuz  et  ces  cris  ne  nuisent  nuUement  k 
reniant 

Laiaaez  Venfant  setd  et  tranquUle, — Qnand  P^ifont  est  fiveillj  ne 
le  tenez  pas  ton  jours  dans  vos  bras  ou  sur  les  genouz ;  le  faire  passer 
d'un  bras  dans  un  autre  et  d^ine  personne  h  une  autre,  le  rend  de 
mauvaise  humeur,  nerveux  et  malade.  Uenfant  aime  h  jouer  seul, 
par  cons£<}uent  laissez-le  livrer  k  lui-meme,  que  quelqu'un  Pobserve 
et  le  surveille  mais  ne  le  manie  pas  inoessamment. 

Vetementa^ — ^Ne  surchargez  pas  Penfant  de  vStements  pendant  les 
chaleurs  surtout,  il  ne  doit  ix)rter  ni  bandes,  ni  ceinture  piqu^  Ex- 
cepts le  cas  oil  Penfant  serait  trte  d£licat,  son  habillement  doit  ocm- 
sister  en  une  chemise,  un  jupon,  une  robe  en  coton  et  une  serviette  qu 
couche.  Les  serviettes  soient  en  ^  diaper  cloth  ^  ou  coton  flanelle  kt 
non  en  laine  ou  caoutchouc.  Les  servic^ttes  devront  Stre  diangto 
aussitot  mouill^  et  imm£diatement  lav^  k  Peau  chaude.  Apite 
chaque  selle,  Penfant  devra  Stre  bien  lav6;  il  arrive  assez  souvBnt 
qu'il  soit  £corch4,  et  oela,  soit  parce  qu^  n'est  pas  bien  lav6,  soit  piroe 
que  la  poudre  est  appliqu£e  avant  entidre  propret^,  soit  encore  {Arce 
Que  les  couches  ne  sont  pas  lav^as  mais  seulement  akhAes  et  usigte 
ae  nouveau. 

Bain. — ^Le  b£b6  doit  Stre  baign£  h  heure  fixe  tons  les  matinsi  la 
temperature  de  Peau  sera  de  deux  degr^s  plus  6levie  que  oelle  de 
Penfant.  Faites  Pessai  de  cette  eau  sur  votre  figure  imn  de  voos 
convaincre  qu'elle  n'est  pas  trop  chaude.  Servez-vous  du  savon 
"  Ivory ''  ou  "  Castile." 

Riglea  pour  enfanta  maladea. — Si  Penfant  est  indisposfi  pendant 
les  chaleurs,  d6^abillez-le  h  Pexception  de  la  serviette  et  rev3tm-le 
d  We  robe  de  nuit.  S'il  est  fiftvreux  et  brfilant,  appliquez-lui  plusieoiB 
compresses  d'eau  froide,  laissant  Peau  s'6vaporer,  ce  gui  diminuera  sa 
temperature.  Faites  lui  boire  de  Peau  froide  si  possible.  S^il  vomiti 
ce  qui  arrive  souvent,  ne  lui  faites  prendre  ni  nourriture,  ni  remfed^; 
donnez-lui  une  cuillerde  h  i\i6  d'eau  de  chaux  toutes  les  heures  ]U8qii% 
Parriv6  du  m^decin.  S'il  souffre  de  convulsions,  donnez-lui  un  bui 
chaud,  faites  couler  de  Peau  froide  sur  sa  tete,  administrez-lui  ensoite 
une  injection  de  savon  et  d'eau. 

N'airotez  pas  les  vomissements  en  lui  f  aisant  prendre  aucun  thi  eta 
cordial;  vomissements  et  diarrhte  sont  les  suites  d'une  indigefldiHii 
il  faut  qu'il  s'en  d^barrasse. 
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[tened  by  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Deikartmcnt  of  Health,  1011.] 

SUMMER  CARE  OF  BABIES. 

The  proper  food  for  babies  is  mother's  milk. 

Nurse  jfour  baby,  if  possible. — ^Ten  bottle-fed  babies  die  to  one 
that  is  breast-fed. 

Nurse  the  baby  regularly  at  certain  hours,  and  not  every  time  it 
cries.  Once  in  two  or  three  hours  is  often  enough  to  nurse  it  until 
it  is  4  or  5  weeks  old ;  after  that  not  so  often.  Nurse  the  baby  until  it 
is  8  or  9  months  old.    Do  not  wean  your  baby  during  the  hot  weather. 

Many  infants  are  killed  every  year  by  brining  them  to  the  table 
with  the  family  and  giving  them  food  for  which  the  little  stomachs 
are  not  fitted.  While  you  nurse  your  baby  do  not  give  it  a  morsel  of 
solid  food  or  give  it  either  tea,  coffee,  or  beer.  Wait  until  the  baby 
gets  teeth  before  giving  food  which  needs  to  be  chewed. 

If  breast  milk  rails,  feed  your  baby  cow's  milk  from  a  clean  bottle. 

Bottle-fed  babies  must  be  givai  only  good  milk,  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly covered  and  cm  ice.  If  the  milk  can  not  be  kept  properly 
coverra,  it  should  be  boiled  as  soon  as  received. 

To  keep  milk  sweet  for  your  baby,  put  the  milk  which  the  baby 
will  need  during  the  next  24  hours  In  a  bottle  with  tight  cork  or  a 

glass  jar  having  tight  cover.  The  bottle  or  jar  and  the  cover  must 
e  boiled  before  the  milk  is  poured  in.  Set  a  pan  of  cold  water  on 
the  stove.  Put  in  vessel,  with  top  loosely  screwed  on,  containing 
baby's  milk.  When  water  boils  take  out  tlie  vessel  with  babv^s  milk, 
open,  add  a  little  less  than  one-half  teaspoonf ul  of  baking  soaa  to  one 
quart  of  milk.  Put  back  the  cover  of  tne  vessel.  Do  not  allow  any- 
one to  touch  the  milk  unless  using  it  for  the  babv. 

Don't  overfeed  the  baby. — A  newborn  baby^s  stomach  will  hold 
from  two  to  three  tablespoonsful,  and  not  more  than  this  amount; 
rather  less  should  be  given  at  a  time  during  the  first  week  or  so  of  a 
bottle-fed  baby's  life.  As  the  baby  grows  the  quantity  should  be 
gradually  increased,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  it  may  be 
taking  about  four  tablespoonsful  at  a  meal.  Some  children  will 
require  more,  and  others  will  not  stand  so  much,  but  there  is  more 
danger  of  giving  too  much  at  a  time  than  too  little. 

Weigh  the  bwy  each  week. — ^A  healthy  baby  should  gain  a  pound 
a  week  at  this  period  of  life.  If  your  baby  does  not  gain  this,  con- 
sult your  doctor  about  the  food  to  be  given  and  be  guided  by  his 
advice. 

If  the  baby  cries,  remember  that  if  it  has  been  fed  r^ularly  it  is 
not  crymg  f^  hunger.  ^        ^ 

It  may  De  thirstr^. 

It  may  have  colic 

See  that  its  hands  and  feet  are  warm. 

That  it  is  not  too  hot  (sweating). 

That  its  diaper  is  soft,  clean^  and  dry. 

That  no  pins  are  wounding  it 
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To  prepare  milk  for  baby's  meal. — To  each  cup  of  milk  add  two 
cups  of  water  and  white  sugar  (sometimes  sugar  of  milk  is  better), 
enough  to  make  it  as  sweet  as  breast  milk.  Pour  it  into  bottle.  Heat 
this  milk  until  it  is  as  warm  as  breast  milk.  Put  rubber  nipple  on 
bottle. 

Don't  feed  a  baby  under  6  months  of  age  with  a  spoon« — Suck- 
ing is  the  natural  way  by  which  a  baby  takes  its  food.  It  needs  the 
sucking  action  of  the  lips  and  mouth  and  tongue  to  mix  its  foods 
with  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  and  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
mouth  and  teeth. 

Don't  use  a  tube  on  the  bottle. — Use  a  nipple. 

Don't  forget  to  wash  bottle  and  nipple  after  using. — Babies  often 
get  "  sore  mouth,"  "  wind  colic,"  and  "  summer  complaint "  from  a 
want  of  care  of  the  nursing  bottle. 

Cleanse  the  bottle  immediately  after  feeding. 

Cleanse  the  nipple  thoroughly  outside  ana  inside.  Nipples  with 
tubes  are  convenient  for  a  lazy  mother,  but  mean  death  to  tne  baby. 

To  prepare  barley  water  for  the  baby. — ^When  tiie  baby  is  4  or 
6  weeks  old,  barley  water  should  be  used  in  the  place  of  plain 
water.  Put  two  tablespoonsful  of  pearl  barley  into  four  cups  or  cold 
water;  boil  an  hour  or  more  until  the  amount  of  water  is  reduced  to 
two  cups ;  then  strain  through  a  clean  cloth ;  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
.sweeten  to  breast-milk  taste.  Add  this  to  a  cup  of  scalded  cow's  milk, 
as  before  described,  and  begin  feeding  this  strength.  Use  more  cow'b 
milk  ^adually  and  less  barley  water  until  at  about  6  months  of  a^ 
the  child  is  getting  two-thirds  milk  and  one-third  barley  water.  This 
will  make  as  good  food  as  the  baby  can  get  during  teething  and  wean- 
ing. After  this  time  then  one  can  use  pure  milk,  scalded  as  before: 
bread  and  milk;  rice  and  milk;  baked  potatoes  and  milk;  oatmeal 
porridge  (well  cooked)  and  milk  (the  milk  always  to  be  scalded,  not 
boiled).    No  other  foods  are  necessary,  except  those  mentioned  above. 

Bathing. — Keep  the  baby  clean  and  it  will  stand  the  heat  better. 
It  should  have  at  least  one  full  bath  every  day,  and  oftener  during 
extreme  heat.  Never  bathe  the  baby  within  an  hour  after  feeding  it 
Bathe  first;  feed  afterwards. 

Clothing  and  fresh  air. — Dress  as  lightly  as  possible  in  hot  weather. 
Keep  the  baby  in  the  open  air  out  of  the  hot  sun.  At  night  keep  the 
windows  open,  but  have  them  screened,  and  keep  out  the  flies.  When 
the  weather  turns  suddenly  cool  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  chilling. 
A  thin,  soft,  flannel  binder  wound  two  or  three  times  around  the  body 
should  be  worn.  This  binder  should  be  only  wide  enough  to  cover 
the  belly,  and  should  be  wound  smooth  and  free  frcnn  creaBSS  or 
folds  and  fitted  with  a  few  stitches  of  soft  darning  cotton ;  no  pins. 

Do  not  let  the  baby  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  any  other  per- 
son.— If  there  is  no  crib,  the  mother  should  put  a  couple  of  cluiirs 
at  her  bedside,  with  a  soft  covering  on  them,  and  let  the  baby  sleep 
there.  It  will  be  more  comfortable  on  a  summer  night  than  Ijrinff 
against  the  hot  body  of  its  mother  and  will  not  be  so  apt  to  disturo 
others  or  to  be  disturbed.  The  backs  of  the  chairs  will  keep  the  babj 
from  falling,  and  the  mother  can  readily  reach  over  to  care  for  it 
when  necessary. 

If  the  baby  vomits,  has  a  diarrhea,  or  seems  sick,  stop  aU  milk  and 
give  nothing  but  warm  water  in  the  nursing  bottle,  and  send  lor  the 
doctor. 
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opatr6nA  DIETACH  V  let6. 

Zvla^o  j^en&  dietach  je  materinske  mleko. 

Ak  len  mozno,  dajte  dietatu  prs6. — Desat  rdzy  telko  dietata  zomru. 
60  z  fla&y  piju,  ako  60  prs6  dostanu. 

Dajt£  dietatu  jest'  por&dn6,  v  istim  (5ase  a  ne  vfdy  ked  plae^. 
Jedon  T&z  ksidf  dve  alebo  try  hodiny  je  dostatocn^,  kim  je  dieta 
6tiry  lebo  pet'  tiidne  staro;  zatim  ne  tak  <5aste.  Dajte  dietatu  prse 
kim  j6  osem  lebo  devat  mesadno.  Ne  odviknujte  dieta  v  horucim 
povetrfi. 

Mnoho  diety  zomrti  ka^.dy  rok  skrz  teho  fe  ich  nehaju  s  rodid&m 
ku  stolu  sednut,  a  daju  im  t&ke  jedla,prektor6  maly  zaluaok  je  n^sucy. 
Kim  dieta  pri  prsach  nedajte  mu  any  len  ku^^tyk  celistveho  jedla,  any 
k&vu,  teti  <5y  pivo.  Cakajte  kim  dieta  m&  zuby  na  tak6  jedla  ktore  po- 
trebno  iut\ 

Ak  n£mat^  mleko  v  prsach,  dajte  dietatu  mleko  z  distej  flacky. 

Dieta,  ktoro  z  flaSry  pij|  musy  len  dobro  mleko  dostdvat,  ktoto  je 
\idj  zakryto  a  na  lad6.  Ked  nemozete  mleko  patridne  zakryt,  to  ma 
byt^uvareno,  ak  skoro  ho  dostanet6. 

Abv  mleko  slatk^  zostalo  pre  dieta,  dajte  mleko,  ktore  pre  dieta 
potrebno  na  nasledn^  24  hoainy.  do  tuh^  zapchatej  flacky,  lebo  do 
skleneho  krdaha,  ktory  je  tuh6  zaKrity.  Fla^ka  alebo  krcah  musy  byt 
vyvareny,  kim  ml^ko  do  teho  leiet^.  Dajt^  hmec  zimnej  vody  na  pec 
a  dajt^^do  hmcu  flai^ku  s  mlekom,  otvorte  a^  dajte  malou  lizicKOU 
pekacej  sody  ku  jednim  kvarte  mlekft.  Zapchajte  zasek  flacky  a  nedo- 
volt^  nikomu  sa  dotknut  mleka,  kim  ho  pre  dieta  ne  b6ret6. 

Nedajti  dietatu  pri  moc. — ^2aludok  novorodeneho  dietata  zdrzy 
dv4  lebo  try  lyzicfim  a  n6  viae,  ako  telo.  R4<?ej  by  ste  maly  mene  dat' 
V  najprvSich  tifdnach  novorodeneho  dietata,  ktoro  z  flasy  pije.  Ako 
dieta  narastn^  d&vka  moie  byt  postupne  zvyS^nd  tak  ze  na  koncu 

SrvSeho  mesiaca  ak  i§tyrv  ly^acan  mole  dostat  k&zdy  raz.  Daktor^ 
iety  viae  po£iadaju,  drun^  any  telko  ne  zdrf  ia,  ale  vfdy  nebezpecnej^ie 
viae  dat'  na  jedon  r&z,  ako  men^j. 

Vaiite  dieta  kafdy  tiiden. — Zdravo  dieta  o  jedon  funt  m&  r&stnut' 
kafdv  ti^den  v  timto  dasu  fivota.  Ak  nerastn6  telko,  opitajt^  sa 
ya.4eno  lekfira  jako  jedand  m&t^  mu  dat'  &  srobt^  ako  on  v&m  por&dy. 

K€^  dieta  plade,  pamat&jt^,  fe  ked  dieta  dostane  poriadne  jest',  to 
nepla^e,  z  hladu. 

Mofno,  £e  je  smadno. 

Mo£no  ie  m&  kr<56  v  bruch^. 

Pozorujt^  aby  ruky  a  nohv  boly  tepl^. 

Aby  nebolo  pry  horuo)  [tfpotfeo]. 

Aby  ho  iSpendliky  nepichnuly. 

Pripravtefi  nilek&  pre  dieta. — Ku  kafdyn  hm<^ku  ml^ka  dajt^  dv& 
hm^ekr  vody  a  telo  bjSleho  cukru  [dakedy  mlekovy  cukor  je  lepSy], 
al^  taKO  tiSplo  bolo  ako  mleko  prsach,  pot<»n  dajt£  ma  fla^  cuclik. 
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Nedajt£  dietatu  pod  fiest  mesiacoch  jest*  8  lyficoiL-y-Cicani  je 
prirodny  sposob,  ako  m&  dieta  dostat'  svo]  potrav.  IV^  cicania  pjSry, 
fisti  a  jazyk  zm6b]u  jeden&  so  slinim  ust&ch  a  udinkaju  patridne 
rozvinuta  ust&ch  a  zubach. 

Ne  uiivajte  riirku  na  flaSki,  len  cuclik. 

Nezabudniti  flaiku  a  cuclik  za,  uzivania  ixmjt. — Dietj  6aatxA 
dostanti  ^'bolenia  ust&ch,"  ^vetrov^  kr6j^  a  ^letnA  nemoc''  skn 
teho,  ze  fla^a  ie  nedrzan&  v  patri^om  pNoriadku. 

Vycistt^  fla^cu  bezodkl&dn^  po  ufivania. 

Yydistt^  cuclik  upln£  z  ntitra  a  z  vonki.  Cudiky  s  rurkou  sd  po- 
bodle  pre  lenivu  matkd,  ale  aj  usmrtnti  dieta. 

Ako  mSi  byt  priprav6n&  jacmenova  voda  pre  dieta. — ^Ak  je  dieta 
iStiry  lebo  pet  ti£dn6  staro^  dava]t6  mu  jadmenovu  vodu  mesto  obi6ij- 
nej  vody.  Dajt^  dv&  lyiic6  perloveho  jacmen&  ku  ftiry  hmdykam 
vody,  nehaj  t£  jednu  lebo  viachodiny  Tariv,  kim  nezostanS  viae  ako  dvi 
hmdike  vody.  Potom  precedajt6  cez  distu  handridku,  vloltk  krapku 
soly  a  srobte  ho  tak  sladko,  ako  ml^ko  prsach.  Ku  timto  prilejtfi 
jedon  hmdek  mleko  kravej,  tak  ob&r£no  ak  vy^  spisano,  a  tak  la- 
dinajte  d&vat  dietatu.  Pceiktipn^  bert6  viae  baveho  mMka  a  menej 
jadmenovej  vody,  takom  sposobom,  £e  ked  je  dieta^  iSest  medadno  dos- 
tan^  dva  tretiny  ml6ka  a  jednu  tretinu  jadmenovq  vody.  To  je  naj- 
lep^  potr&v,  do  dieta  len  dostat  mo£e  v  dase  kedy  mu  zuby  idu  a  pri 
oaviknutia.  Za  timto  dasom  \ii  mofete  d&v&t  disto  ml&o,  dbaraio 
ako  vy^  spisano;  chldb  s  mldkom;  ry£u  pedend  bandui^  s  mlikom; 
dobre  uvarenu  mtiku  ovosd  s  mldkom ;  mldko  vfdy  m&  byt  obarfino  a 
nie  uvareno.    In^  jeden&  ako  te  vyiS^  spomutd  su  nepotrelmd. 

Kupania. — ^Dr£te  dieta  v  distotd  a  lank^  vydr£y  horiidost  Aspon 
jedon  raz  kdidy  den  treba  dieta  okup&t,  a  vica  r&zy  vo  velmy  hordoom 
povetrd.  Nekupajtd  dieta  nikd^  prevj  ako  celu  hodinu  za  jedeni. 
Prvej  ho  kupajtd  a  potom  davajte  jest 

SSty  a  crstvy  zdiich. — V  hortieom  povetrd  dajte  takd  lahkd  Atty  ak 
len  mofno.  Dr^e  dieta  na  drstvom  vzdtichd  a  nie  na  slui^.  V  noqy 
nehajte  obloky  otvorend,  ale  preci  zavojend  aby  muchy  nemohly  aa 
dnuka  dostat\  Ked  povdtre  na  zimmd  sa  obraty,  mavaite  pozor  aby 
so  dieta  ne  prechladlo.  Tdnka  flanelovat  p&ntla  dva  alebo  try  rfm 
okolo  tele  olnrutena  ma  bvt.  Ta  pantla  nem&  byt  &t§a^  len  aby  famdi 
zakryla  a  musy  byt  hldaka  bez  krdd  a  z&hyby,  a  pripnuti  s  nekdUm 
nitkam  makej  cemeji  ne  u£iva  jte  ^pendliky. 

N£  nehajte  dieta  spat  s  dnih3an  v  tej  samej  postely. — ^Ak  neadtA 
postelku  to  matk&  nech  polony  kelokolvek  stolce  ku  svmej  poabdy, 
nech  ich  s  mekou  pokrivkou  z&Rrije  a  dieta  tam  polofy.  Tak  ma  tain 
lep^e  budd  v  letnej  nocy,  ako  ke(u>  pri  horucym  teld  matkej  le&lo.  a 
nebudd  wrudat  nikoho  a  samo  tez  nebudd  vyrusano.  ZSadok  stmoa 
ochr&ny  oieta  aby  ndspadlo  a  matk&  m&  ho  pri  rukd,  ak  mu  dafo  po» 
trebno. 

Ak  dieta  vrdea,  m&  beh&dkii  alebo  nemocnim  yyzer&  nediviijtf 
mldka  a  nid  into  len  tdplu  vodu  z  flai^ej  z  ktorej  cicalo  a  zaflitC  po 
lek&ra. 
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hogy  olyan  6des  le^en,  mint  az  anyatej.  Ontse  egy  palaczkba  es 
melegitse  az  anyatej  h6m6rs6k£re.  Alkalmazzon  gummi  szop6k&t  a 
palaczkra. 

Hat  honapon  aliil  ne  etesse  a  gvermeket  kaniUlal. — ^A  csecsem6 
termeszetes  6tm6dja  a  szop&s.  Az  ajkak,  a  sz&j  6s  a  njely  szop^  moz- 
dulata  sziikseges  ahhoz,  nogy  az  6tel  a  sz&j  ny&lk&ival  kever6dj5n 
6s  hogy  a  sz&j  6s  a  fogazat  kellden  kifeiltidjek. 

Ne  haszn^jon  csovet  a  palackon. — ^Haszn&ljon  szop6k&t. 

Ne  feledje  el  a  palackot  6s  a  szop6kat  haszn^lat  utin  megmosnL — 
A  gyermek  gyakran  kap  "szdjfajfet,"  "szeleket"  vagy  "nydri  bajt," 
mert  a  palack  nincsen  kellfl  rendben  tartva. 

Tisztitsa  a  palackot  azonnal  hasznalat  ut&n. 

Tisztitsa  a  szop6k&t  alaposan  kiviil  es  beliil.  Cs6vel  ell&tott  szop6- 
k&k  igen  kenyelmesek  a  lusta  any&ra  nezve,  de  a  gyermeknek  hattlt 
jelentenek. 

Hogyan  k6szitendd  a  gyermek  r£sz£re  drpaviz. — Mikor  a  gyermek 
n6gy  vagy  ot  hetes  a  kozons6ges  viz  helyett  drpa-vizet  adjunk  ndd. 
Tegyen  negy  cs6sze  hideg  vizbe  k6t  evflKandllal  gyongy-4rp4t,  f^^sze 
egy  ora  hosszat  vagy  tov&bb,  ugy  hogy  a  vizbfilcsak  k6t  cs6sz£nyi 
marad.  Azut&n  sztirje  &t  tiszta  ruhan ;  vegyen  egy  csipetnyi  s6t  ^s 
6desitse  meg  az  anyatej  fz^re.  Ehez  ontson  egy  cs6sz6vel  a  fentebb 
leirt  modon  melegitett  tehen-tejet  es  evvel  kezc^e  az  etetdst  Fokoza- 
tosan  vegyen  tobb  tejet  6s  kevesebb  drpa-vizet,  ugy  hogy  mikor  a 
gyermek  m&r  vagy  hat  honapos,  ket  harmad  tejet  6s  egy  harmad 
drpa-vizet  kap  majd.  Ez  a  legjobb  t&pldl6k  a  mi  csak  adhat6  a  ^er- 
meknek  fogzas  6s  elszoktat&s  idj6n.  Mikor  ez  az  idA  elmtilt  tiszta 
tej  hasznalhat6,  az  el6bb  leirt  modon  felmelegitve,  tejes  keny6r,  tejes 
rizs,  siilt  burgonya  tejjel,  jol  megffitt  zabliszt  tejjel  (a  tej  mmdenkor 
melegitve  6s  nem  megidzve).  Az  emlitetten  kiviil  m&s  tdpl&16k  nem 
sziikseges. 

Furdes. — Tartsa  a  gyermeket  tisztdn  es  jobban  fogja  tiirni  a  hdsfiget. 
Legaliibb  egyszer  naponta  teljesen  megfiirdendci,  rendkivi'ili  h&s^- 
ben  meg  gyakrabban.  Ne  fiirossze  a  g}^ermeket  eves  ut4n  egy  6r£i 
beliil.    E16szor  legyen  a  fiirdes,  aziit&n  az  ev6s. 

Ruhazat  es  szabad  levegd. — Meleg  idoben  a  ruhazat  oly  konnvu 
legyen,  mint  csak  lehets6ges.    Tartsa  a  gyermeket  a  szabad  levegon, 

de  no  legyen  a  forro  napon.  fijjel  tartsa  az  ablakokat  nyitva,  de 
behalozva,  hogy  a  legyek  be  ne  johessenek.  Mikor  az  iddj&r&s  hirte- 
len  lehiil,  cvakodni  kell  a  hiilestol.  Hasznaljon  vekony,  puha  kotAt, 
mely  k6t«izer  vagy  haromszor  fiteti  a  testet.  Az  ilyen  kotot  csak  olyan 
szeles  legyen,  hogy  a  hast  befedje  es  simdn,  rdncz  s  csom6  n61cal, 
racsavarand6,  azut&n  illcssze  oda  n6h&ny  olt6ssel  pamutc6m&yal,  ne 
hasznaljon  tiit. 

A  gyermek  ne  aludj6k  mas  yalakivel  egy  agyban. — Ha  nines 
gyermekdgya,  toljon  az  anya  ket  szeket  az  dgva  mell6,  tegyen  re&juk 
puha  takarot  6s  fektesse  oda  a  gyermeket.  Ez  egy  nyari  6jszann 
sokkal  kenyelmesebb  lesz,  mint  mikor  az  anyja  meleg  test6hez  dfil, 
azonfeliil  pedig  sem  nem  zavar  m&sokat,  es  nines  megzavarva  mam 
sem.  A  sz6k  h&ta  meg6vja  az  es6stol  6s  az  anyja  kezen61  van,  Ea 
szuks6ges  valami. 

Ha  a  gyermek  h4ny,  hasmen6se  van,  vagy  betegnek  l&tszik,  ne  »d- 
jon  neki  semmif61e  tejet  6s  semmi  ni&st,  mint  meleg  vizet  a  8Sop6 
palackkal  s  kiildjon  az  oryo86rt. 
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CURA  ESTIVA  DEI  BAMBINI. 

II  nutrimento  adatto  pei  bambini  h  il  latte  della  madre. 

Allevate  il  vostro  bambino  voi  stessa,  ae  ci&  ft  poaaibile. — ^La  mor- 
talita  dei  bambini  h  in  queste  proporzioni :  che  per  ogni  uno  che  ne 
muore,  che  h  stato  allattato  a  p^to,  ne  muoino  dieci  che  sono  stati 
allattati  con  la  bottiglia* 

Allattate  il  bambino  regolarmente  a  ore  fisse,  e  non  omi  volta  che 
pianee.  Bisogna  allattare  il  bambino  una  volta  ogni  due  o  tre  ore 
find^  egli  ha  Petit  di  quattro  o  cinque  settimane ;  dopo  di  questa  etit  lo 
si  dere  allattare  non  tanto  spesso.  Si  deve  dare  if  latte  al  bambino 
finchi  egli  raggiunge  ffli  otto  o  nove  mesi.  Non  si  svezza  il  bambino 
durante  la  stagione  calda. 

Molti  rasazzi  muoiono  ogni  anno  pel  fatto  che  essi  sono  messi  a 
tavola  con  la  f amiglia,  e  si  dk  loro  del  cibo  non  adatto  ai  loro  piccoli 
stomachi.  Finch^  voi  allattate  il  vostro  bambino  non  gli  date  un 
boccone  di  cibo  solido,  nh  gli  date  t^,  caffe  o  birra.  Aspettate  finch^ 
egli  abbia  messo  i  denti  prima  di  dargli  del  cibo  che  ha  bisogno  di 
esser  masticato. 

Se  vi  manca  il  latte  del  petto  date  al  vostro  bambino  latte  di  vawa 
con  una  bottiglia  pulita. 

I  bambini  che  sono  allevati  col  latte  delle  bottiglie  debbono  avere 
soltanto  latte  buono,  e  questo  deve  esser  mantenuto  sempre  coperto  e 
in  ghiaccio.  Se  il  latte  non  pu6  esser  mantenuto  coperto  come  si 
deve,  lo  si  deve  bolUre  appena  ricevuto. 

Per  mantener  dolce  u  latte  pel  vostro  bambino  si  metta  in  una 
bottiglia  o  in  un  boccaccio  di  vetro  a  coperchio  ben  stretto,  il  latte  di 
cui  il  bambino  avrii  bisogno  per  le  prossime  24  ore.  Tanto  la  bot- 
tiglia e  il  sughero,  quanto  il  boccaccio  e  il  coperchio  debbono  boUirsi 
prima  che  vi  si  versi  dentro  il  latte.  Si  ponga  sulla  stufa  una 
casseruola  con  acqua  fresca.  Vi  si  ponga  aentro  il  recipiente  col 
latte  del  bambino,  col  coperchio  avvitato  lento.  Quando  I'acqua  boUe 
toglietene  il  recipiente  col  latte  del  bambino,  apritelo,  aggiungetevi 

Soco  meno  di  mezzo  cucchiarino  di  bicarbonato  di  soda  per  ogni  litro 
i  latte,  e  quindi  si  ricopra  il  recipiente.    Non  permettete  a  nessuno 
di  toccare  il  latte,  altro  che  quando  serve  pel  bambino. 

Non  nutrite  troppo  il  bambino. — ^Lo  stomaco  di  un  neonato  pu6 
conteneme  da  due  a  tre  cucchiai  da  tavola,  e  non  piil  di  tanto.  Du- 
rante la  prima  settimana^  piil  o  meno,  della  vita  di  un  bambino  che  h 
allevato  col  latte  di  bottiglia,  bisognerebbe  dargliene  anche  meno  di 
questo.  A  misura  che  il  bambino  cresce,  la  quantititit  deve  crescere 
gradatamente,  cosi  che  alia  fine  del  primo  mese  il  bambino  debba  tro- 
varsi  a  prendere  circa  quattro  cuccuiai  da  tavola  per  volta.  Alcuni 
bambini  possono  aveme  bisogno  di  piil,  mentre  altri  non  possono 
aoBteneme  tanto,  ma  vi  h  sempre  piil  pericolo  a  dame  troppo  alia  volta 
che  peso.  # 
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Pesate  il  bambino  Mni  settiiiiaiuL — ^Un  bambmo  di  hoxmm  aalute 
dovrebbe  guadagnare  durante  questo  periodo,  una  libbra  per  setti- 
mana.  Se  11  vostro  bambino  ncm  cresoe  tanto  consultate  il  medico  pel 
cibo  che  bisoma  dargli,  e  f  atevi  guidare  dal  suo  consiglio. 

Se  11  bambino  pian^  rlcordatevi  che  se  h  stato  nutrito  regdar- 
mente  non  plange  per  tune. 

E  pu6  aver  sete. 

O  pu6  avere  una  colica. 

Badate  che  abbia  le  mani  e  piedi  caldi. 

Che  non  stia^  troppo  caldo,  da  sudare. 

Che  la  sua  biancberia  sia  morbida,  pulita  e  asciutta. 

Che  non  vl  siano  spilli  che  lo  pungano. 

Come  si  prepara  il  latte  per  nutrire  il  bambino^ — ^Ad  ogni  tana  di 
latte  si  aggiungano  due  tazze  di  acqua^  e  del  zuochero  Inanco  f  qnalehe 
volta  11  zuochero  di  latte  h  migliore)  afabastanza  da  renderlo  doloe 
come  11  latte  di  petto.  Si  versi  quindi  nella  bottigiia  e  si  riacaldi 
questo  latte  finche  esso  sia  tanto  caldo  quanto  il  latte  di  petto.  Si 
metta  quindi  alia  bottigiia  il  capezzolo  di  gomma. 

Non  si  uai  il  cucchiaio  nel  nutrire  mi  iMunbino  al  di  sotto  dri  ad 
mesL— -II  suochiar  h  il  mezzo  naturale  die  un  bambino  adoperm  per 
nutrlrsi.  Perchi  il  nutrlmento  si  mischi  col  fluldi  della  boGa^  e  per 
r  adc^ato  sriluppo  della  bocca  e  del  denti  vi  h  Insogno  dell'  atto  soo- 
chiativo  deUe  labbra,  della  bocca  e  della  lingua. 

Non  si  uai  mi  cannello  sulla  bottigiia,  si  usi  un  capezzola 

Non  dimenticate  di  lavare  la  bottigiia  e  il  capenolo  dopo  che  vt 
ne  siete  servita^ — Spesso  i  bambim  pigliano  ^mali  aUa  bocca," 
^^collche  flatulent! "  e  ^sciolte  estive'^  per  dlfetto  di  cura  della 
bottigiia  da  allattamento. 

SI  pulisca  la  bottigiia  immediatamente  dopo  I'allattamento.  Si 
pulisca  ben  bene  11  capezzolo,  di  fuori  e  di  dentro.  I  capezzoli  col 
tubo  sono  comodi  per  una  madre  pigra,  ma  signlficano  la  morte  del 
bambino. 

Come  si  prepara  Tacqua  di  orzo  pel  bambino. — Quando  il  bambino 
ha  quattro  o  cmque  settlmane,  invece  dl  acqua  sempllce  si  deve  usare 
acqua  dl  orzo.  81  mettano  due  cucdiial  da  tavola  dl  orzo  mondatO| 
in  auattro  tazze  dl  acqua  fr^sca,  e  si  faccla  bolllre  per  un  ora  o  piii 
fincn^  1'  acgua  si  restrlnga  a  due  tazze.  Si  passl  auandl  per  un  panno 
puHto,  vi  81  agglunga  un  plzzlco  dl  sale,  e  si  addoidsca  tanto  da  avere 
il  sapore  di  laUe  di  petto.  Si  aggiun^  questo  ad  una  tazza  di  latte 
dl  vacca,  rlscaldato  come  si  h  detto  innanzi  e  s'lncomlnci  a  nutrire  11 
bambino  con  queste  proporzlonl.  A  poco  a  poco,  gradatamente  si  uai 
pitl  latte  dl  yacca  e  meno  acqua  dl  orzo  finchi,  quando  11  iMtmbino  ha 
circa  sel  mesl  si  abbia  la  proporzlone  dl  due  terzi  di  latte,  ed  un  tetao 
dl  acqua  dl  orzo.  ^  Questo  sarii  un  nutirlmento  abbastanza  buono  per 
lul  durante  11  periodo  della  dentlzione  e  dello  svezzamento.  PfeSBato 
(luesto  periodo  gll  si  potrit  dare  latte  puro,  rlscaldato  come  si  ft  deto 
Innanzi j  pane  e  latte;  riso  e  latte;  latte  con  patate  inf ornate;  faro- 
detto  dl  oatmeal  ben  cotto,  e  latte  (11  latte  sempre  rlscaldato,  non 
boUlto).  Non  vi  h  necessity  di  altri  cibl  salvo  quelll  dl  sopra  meniio- 
natl. 

BagnL— 43i  mantenn  il  bambino  pulito,  ed  egli  sopporterit  il  caldo 
assal  meglio.  Egli  £>vrebbe  avere  almeno  un  bagno  completo  ogpf 
giomo,  e  piii  d'uno  durante  i  calori  estremi.    Non  si  dia  mai  il  be|pD 
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al  bambino  entro  I'ora  nella  quale  egli  ha  avuto  il  latte.  Gli  si  da 
prima  il  bagno  e  poi  da  succhiare. 

Panni  ed  aria  fre8ca.---Quando  fa  caldo  si  vesta  il  bambino  quanto 
pitl  leggermente  h  possible,  si  tenga  il  bambino  alParia  aperta,  ma 
non  al  sole  ardente.  La  notte  si  tengano  le  retine  e  si  evittno  le 
mosche.  Quando  il  tempo  si  raffredda  tutto  a  un  tratto  bisogna  aver 
cura  di  evitare  die  il  bambino  si  raffreddi.  Bisognerebbe  in  tal  caso 
awolgeme  il  corpo  due  o  tre  volte  con  una  sottile  e  morbida  fascia  di 
flanella.  Questa  fascia  dovrebb'essere  abbastanza  larga  da  coprir 
la  panda,  e  dovrebb'essere  avvolta  liscia  e  senza  crespe  o  piegature, 
aggiustata  con  qualche  punto  di  cotone  morbido  da  rammendare  e 
senza  spillL 

Non  fate  donnire  il  bambino  nello  stesso  letto,  assieme  ad  altri. — 
Se  non  si  ha  una  culla,  la  madre  dovrebbe  mettere  accanto  al  suo  letto 
nn  paio  di  sedie  con  popravi  una  morbida  copertura^  e  f  arvi  dormire  il 
bflmibino.  In  ima  notte  estiva  starit  a  mi^ior  agio  che  non  stando 
presso  il  caldo  corpo  ddla  madre,  e  sarii  piil  difficile  che  dia  fastidio 
agli  altri  o  che  ne  riceva.  Le  spalliere  delle  sedie  eviteranno  che  il 
bambino  cada,  e  la  medre  h  sempre  a  portata  per  prenderne  cura, 
ove  mai  fosse  neoessario. 

Se  il  bambino  vomicasse^  avesse  diarrea,  o  sembrasse  malaticcio,  non 
^li  date  piil  latte,  non  gli  date  che  acqua  tiepida  nella  bottiglia  da 
allattare,  e  mandate  a  chiamare  il  dottore. 


ADVICE  TO  THOSE  ABOUT  TO  BECOME  MOTHERS. 

Before  the  birth  of  her  baby,  there  are  some  thinn  which  may  be 
done  by  the  mother  to  make  her  more  likely  to  be  wdl  herself  and  to 
have  a  healtliy  child. 

Pood. — ^The  food  of  the  mother  dionld  be  abundant,  plain,  without 
much  spice  and  seasoning,  and  with  not  more  than  one  cap  of  coffee 
or  tea  at  a  meal,  and  none  between  meals.  If  she  wants  more  to 
drink,  there  is  nothing  better  for  her  than  milk.  Meat  should  not  be 
eaten  oftener  than  once  a  day.  The  more  water  that  is  taken  the 
better. 

Bowels. — ^It  is  very  ^portant  to  have  a  movement  of  the  bowels 
every  day.  Strong  medicmes  must  not,  however,  be  used  to  open  the 
bowels ;  coetiveness  can  be  avoided  by  sufficient  exercise  and  suitable 
food,  as  lMt>wn  bread,  stewed  vegetaUes,  fruit,  and  abundance  of 
water. 

Work. — ^The  woman  may  do  her  usual  woi^  but  should  not  work 
hard  enough  to  get  very  tired.  Work  in  store  and  mills  is  not  good, 
and  it  shomd  be  stopped  as  soon  as  possible,  at  least  four  weeks  before 
the  expected  birth  of  the  baby.  She  should  go  out  of  doors  every 
day,  but  must  not  run  for  cars,  or  jump,  or  overexert  herself  in  any 
way. 

Once  in  four  weeks,  at  the  time  when  the  woman  would  have  been 
unwell  if  she  were  not  to  have  a  baby,  she  should  be  even  m(»e  careful 
than  usual  about  overexertion,  because  at  these  times  there  is  more 
danger  of  miscarriage. 

Clothing. — ^All  clothing  should  be  loose.  As  soon  as  she  begins  to 
show  her  condition,  the  mother  should  leave  off  her  corsets,  and  have 
nothing  about  the  waist  that  is  at  all  tight.  A  loose  corset  waist 
should  be  worn  to  which  side  garters  should  be  attached  instead  of 
wearing  circular  ones  about  the  legs. 

Baths. — It  is  important  to  keep  the  skin  in  a  health]^  ccmditioii, 
and  this  is  best  done  by  frequent  oathing.  Sea  bathing  is  not  good^ 
however,  because  it  is  too  violent. 

Nipples. — ^Nothing  should  be  put  on  the  nipples  until  the  last' 
month.  Then  they  should  be  washed  every  day  with  clean  soap  and 
water  and  boracic  acid  solution  put  on  them.  Get  some  boracic  add 
from  the  drug  store  and  put  a  heaping  tablespoonful  in  a  pint  botito 
and  fill  with  warm  water,  or  better,  put  in  warm  water  two-thir«fe' 
and  alcohol  one-third.  Ir  they  are  small  or  turned  in  they  diouU 
once  every  day  be  gently  pulled  out,  so  as  to  make  them  i^ady  for 
the  baby  to  nurse. 

Food  for  baby. — No  food  is  as  good  for  a  baby  as  its  motlierV 
milk.  This  is  why  so  many  more  TOttle-fed  babies  are  sick  and  dtb- 
than  breast-fed  babies.  For  this  reason  the  mother  ought  to  try  to- 
nurse  her  baby  as  long  as  she  has  any  milk  at  all.  One  or  two  md* 
ings  a  day  from  the  breast  are  a  great  deal  better  than  none  at  alL 
Keep  the  Dody  well  nourished  before  the  birth  of  the  baby  in  order 
to  secure  a  good  supplv  of  milk.  Regular  nursine  and  oom-itt  * 
gruel,  a  pint  or  more  a  day,  are  the  best  things  to  mue  more  milk. 

Paovn^NCE,  1910. 
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TO  EXPECTANT  MOTHERS. 

Too  frequently  the  expectant  mother  receives  no  advice  from  a 
physician  or  anyone  else  competent,  presuming  the  condition  to  be  a 
perfectly  normal  one  that  needs  no  assistance.  This  is  far  from 
true.  So  many  little  conditions  arise  that  intelligent  care  and  in- 
struction would  prevent  not  only  great  discomfort  but  lower  the 
mortality  rate  in  these  conditions. 

The  first  and  commonest  symptom  is  nausea.  This  is  purely  reflex 
and  while  no  specific  drug  will  cure  the  condition,  by  proper  advice 
in  the  way  of  diet  and  Qie  addition  of  some  simple  stomachics  or 
some  drug  furnishing  temporary  rest  to  the  organs  will  accomplisli 
wonders. 

Next  is  the  obstinate  constipation.  Any  milk  laxative,  such  as  the 
compound  licorice  powder  or  phenolax  wafers  not  only  adds  to  the 
comfort  of  the  mower  but  assists  in  the  development  of  a  healthy 
child. 

The  most  serious  of  all  are  the  kidney  complications.  These  are 
usually  brought  on  by  cold  drafts;  exposure,  such  as  sitting  on 
damp  ground  or  being  chilled  by  long  ndes  or  drenched  with  rain. 
The  presence  of  albumin  denotes  the  possibilitjr  of  convulsions,  and 
urine  analysis  should,  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  month,  be  made 
at  least  every  two  weeks.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Next  in  importance  is  the  care  of  the  nipples.  By  persistent  use 
of  alcohol  or  glycerol  of  tannin,  the  skin  can  be  hardened  and  prevent 
painful  fissures  that  too  frequently  follow. 

The  duration  of  the  normal  pregnancy  is  280  days.  Near  the  ter- 
mination of  tiiat  time,  the  mother  should  have  ready  a  quiet  room 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  house  and  other  children,  if  possible,  be- 
cause rest  is  above  all  things  most  desirable  in  the  new  mother.  She 
should  have  ready  rubber  sheet  to  protect  the  bedding;  binders,  three 
or  more,  made  of  old  toweling,  to  perfectly  support  the  relaxed  abdo- 
men and  not  only  derive  perfect  comfort  but  also  to  preserve  a  more 
comely  appearance  in  after  years ;  clean  basins  and  pads,  that  can  be 
made  from  the  ordinary  cotton  covered  with  newspapers  and  steri- 
lized afterwards  by  dry  heat  in  the  oven.  Also,  plenty  of  clean 
cloths  and  sterile  on. 

For  tbe  baby  she  should  have  at  least  four  dozen  napkins;  four 
soft  binders  to  bind  its  little  abdomen  and  protect  the  cord.  Shirts 
supported  by  straps  from  the  shoulders,  skirts  always  made  with  the 
body  and  n(^  with  a  band  that  must  be  bound  tightly  around  the  ribs 
to  hold  in  place ;  soft  pillows,  soft  covers,  and  knit  wrapping  blanket* 
These,  tcMB;ether  with  sacks,  wrappers,  bibs,  and  caps,  complete  the 
new  wanbobe. 

The  baby's  basket  should  be  one  specifically  for  its  own  use.  This 
diould  contain  large  and  small  safety  pins,  talcum  powder,  a  soft 
hairbrush,  castile  soap,  blunt  scissors  for  the  nails,  old  unen  for  dean- 
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ing  the  mouth,  soft  towels  for  the  bath,  cold  cream  or  cocoa  butter, 
and  a  bath  blanket. 

The  feeding  of  the  baby  then  is  of  the  most  importance.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  two  cla^s  of  mothers:  the  one  who,  either  from  a 
life  of  idleness  or  lack  of  exercise,  secretes  insufficient  milk  for  the 
baby*s  food,  and  the  other,  who  from  overwc^,  lack  of  proper  diet, 
and  lack  of  sleep  confronts  the  same  ccmditicm.  No  milk,  no  matter 
how  carefully  prepared,  is  as  eood  for  the  baby  as  mother's  milk. 
However,  when  this  is  impossible,  the  next  best  substitute  is  cow's 
milk.  The  milk  of  a  mother  is  alkaline.  The  milk  of  a  cow  is  acid. 
The  milk  of  the  cow  contains  much  more  casein,  so  of  necessity 
must  be  modified  some.  In  the  city  every  mother  who  must  raise  her 
child  on  a  bottle  should  use  nothing  but  certified  milk.  A  little  in- 
quiry on  her  part  will  tell  you  just  what  to  use.  In  country  districts 
or  small  towns  it  is  possible  for  intelligent  parents  to  see  to  it  that  the 
milk  for  their  baby  comes  from  cows  that  are  free  from  tuberculosis 
or  any  other  disease,  that  the  hair  is  clipped  away  fnHn  the  cow's 
udders,  that  the  milking  is  done  in  narrow-mouthed  buckets  covered 
with  clean  cloth,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  excretions  from  the 
cow  or  dirt  from  the  stable  contaminating  the  milk.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate fact  that  the  mortality  rate  in  infants  is  higher  in  the  country 
nearer  the  center  of  production  of  raw  cow's  milk  than  it  is  in  cities, 
and  this  is  due  only  to  carelessness. 

If  a  bottle  must'  be  used,  keep  it  scrupulously  clean,  with  a  larse 
nipple  fitting  directly  over  the  bottle.  Under  no  condition  should 
the  old  rubber  tube  he  used.  At  the  completion  of  each  feeding  the 
bottle  and  nipple  should  be  boiled  and  then  kept  waiting  for  use  in 
an  ordinary  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  keeps  it  sweet  and 
clean. 

The  capacity  of  a  newborn  babe's  stomach  is,  during  the  first  weel^ 
li  fluid  ounces;  during  the  second  week,  2^  ounces;  from,  the  third 
and  fourth  week  about  3  ounces;  at  the  third  month,  6  ounces;  at 
the  ninth  month,  12  ounces.  A  study  of  this  table  will  easily  con- 
vince you  that  most  babies  are  overfed.  The  newborn  babe  should, 
during  the  first  three  days  of  its  existence,  have  no  other  food  save 
that  which  comes  from  the  mother's  breast.  The  use  of  cloth  filled 
with  sugar  or  a  diluted  solution  of  brandy  is  absolutely  criminal. 

Next  to  dirt,  the  greatest  murderer  of  newborn  babies  is  the 
house  fly.  One  speck  on  the  baby's  nipple  may  be  sufficient  to  start 
an  attack  of  intestinal  trouble  that  would  result  fatally.  The  per- 
nicious habit  of  too  many  mothers  is  the  throwing  of  soiled  napkins 
in  some  comer  of  the  kitchen  or  back  porch,  thereby  furnishing^  food 
for  flics,  and  in  turn  to  be  transferred  to  the  milk,  the  baby's  nipple, 
or  even  direct  to  the  baby's  face,  thereby  setting  up  an  infection  mat 
will  assist  materially  in  increasing  infant  mortality. 

All  babies  shoula  early  become  accustomed  to  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air.  Night  air  will  not  hurt  babies  any  more  than  adults,  un- 
less it  is  last  night's  air  shut  up  in  some  close  room.  Accustcmi  them 
to  sleeping  with  all  the  windows  open,  or  better  yet,  to  taking^  their 
daily  naps  on  the  porch,  protected  only  from  drafts.  See  that  no 
single  day  passes  that  the  infant  does  not  have  at  least  two  hours  out- 
doors, breathing  in  all  the  ozone  that  the  Creator  intended  it  should 
have. 
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A  proper  cart  or  large  basket  or  crib  for  sleeping  is  incomparably 
better  than  the  old  crame,  as  the  digestion  is  more  perfect  in  children, 
as  in  adults,  when  they  are  not  constantly  throwing  their  center  of 
gravity  outside  their  bodies. 

Whenever  possible  a  graduate  nurse  should  be  in  charge  of  the 
mother  and  babe.  Where  it  is  not  possible,  a  person  of  wide  experi- 
ence, who  has  had  it  thoroughly  impressed  upon  her  mind  that  clean- 
liness is  next  if  not  equal  ^  godliness,  is  the  only  one  to  be  safely 
trusted. 

A  nonnal  child  should  weigh  at  birth  7}  pounds;  at  the  end  of 
the  second  week,  9^  pounds;  at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  11  pounds; 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  12^  pounds ;  and  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
21  pounds.  These  are  perfectly  normal  averages,  but  variations  can 
not  but  occur. 

It  is  important  that  the  mother,  following  the  birth  of  her  child, 
shall  have  &™|pl®  opportunity  for  rest.  She  should  stay  in  bed  at  least 
two  weeks.  The  haoit  of  entertaining  friends  the  following  day  or 
for  several  days  after  can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned.  She  should 
have  ample  opportunity  to  sleep,  for  this  will  bring  back  color  to  her 
cheeks  more  qilkkly  than  malt  or  any  other  medi^nes  masquerading 
under  the  name  of  tonics. 

The  diet  for  the  first  few  days  until  milk  appears  in  the  breast, 
which  is  usually  48  hours  after,  should  be  liquid  entirely.  After 
this  a  liberal  diet  of  easily  assimilated  foods  usually  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  the  milk  supply. 

There  is  no  other  condition  in  life  where  absolute  cleanliness  is  so 
essential  as  it  is  in  this  condition  for  the  welfare  of  mother  as  weU 
as  the  Imbe. 

A  quiet  life  during  the  period  that  the  mother  is  nursing  the  babe 
will  not  only  add  to  her  comfort  and  happiness  but  to  that  of  her 
babe  as  well.  * 

Late  suppers,  dances,  improper  diet,  and  overwork  all  tend  to  de- 
crease the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  milk,  as  well  as  to  affect  the 
digestion  and  disposition  of  the  child.  A  prolonged  rest  will  avoid 
many  of  the  displacements  with  the  accompanymg  discomforts  or 
even  surgical  operations  that  too  frequently  loUow  diildbirth. 
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SEE  THAT  THE  BIRTH  OF  YOUR  BABY  IS  REGISTERED 

It  Ib  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  the  birth  of  your  baby  promptly  and 
properly  registerecL  This  should  be  done  within  86  boim  after  the  baby's 
hirth. 

Ill  most  States  the  physician,  midwife,  nnrse,  or  other  attendant  Is  required 
by  law  to  report  tlie  birth  to  the  local  registrar,  who  will  aea  that  the  date 
of  birth  and  the  child's  name,  together  with  other  related  facta^  aie  made  mat- 
ters of  public  record.  Birth  registration  is  necessary  in  order  to  ptowe^  among 
other  things,  the  child's  age  and  citizenship,  his  rifi^t  to  go  to  sdiocd,  Ua  right 
to  go  to  work,  to  inherit  property,  to  marry,  to  hold  ofllce,  to  obtain  pasqwrts 
for  foreign  travel,  and  to  prove  his  mother's  rlg^t  to  a  pension,  if  she  la  a  widow. 
Parents  should  make  sure  that  this  protectl<m  of  f andam^tal  rii^ta  la  assured 
to  every  child  born  to  them.  If  there  is  any  donbt  about  whether  the  birth 
of  a  child  has  been  registered,  an  inquiry  may  be  smt  to  the  State  board  of 
health  at  the  State  capital,  where  the  records  are  filed.  If  €be  birth  haa  not 
been  reported  the  board  will  furnish  a  blank  to  be  flUed  out  and  returned. 
It  is  suggested  that  a  memorandum  be  made  below  of  certain  facta  recorded 
iu  the  birth  certificate. 

Baby's  name. - 

Father's  name 

Mother's  maiden  name 

Sex  of  baby.- _ -. 

If  twin  or  triplet,  give  number  in  order  of  birth 

Date  of  baby's  birth 

(Mouth)  (Day)  (Ya«r) 

Birthplace: 

City,  town,  or  village 

County 

State- 

Attending  physician: 

Name -  ' 

Address — 

Baby's  registered  number —  i 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washinffton^  Septemher  i85,  19S0. 

Sir  :  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  complete  revision  of  the  bul- 
letin Prenatal  Care,  originally  published  in  1913  as  the  first  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  series  on  the  care  of  children. 

This  revision  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Robert  L.  De  Normandie,  chair- 
man of  the  bureau's  advisory  committee  of  obstetricians,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  members  of  the  committee  and  with  Dr.  Blanche  M. 
Haines,  director  of  the  maternity  and  infant  hygiene  division  of  the 
bureau.  The  members  of  the  committee  are :  Dr.  Robert  L.  De  Nor- 
mandie, instructor  in  obstetrics.  Harvard  Medical  School,  chairman ; 
Dr.  Fred  L.  Adair,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  Dr.  Rudolph  W.  Holmes,  professor  of  obstetrics. 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  Chicago;  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Lobenstine,  chairman  medical  advisory  board.  Maternity  Center 
Association,  New  York;  Dr.  Frank  W.  Lynch,  professor  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology.  University  of  California  Medical  School ;  Dr.  James 
R.  McCord,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  Emory  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  Atlanta;  Dr.  C.  Jeff  Miller,  professor  of 
gynecology,  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  School  of  Medicine,  New 
Orleans;  Dr.  Otto  H.  Schwarz,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gj^e- 
cology,  Washington  University  School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis;  Dr. 
Alice  N.  Pickett,  assistant  professor  of  obstetrics.  University  of  Louis- 
ville School  of  Medicine,  Louisville.  Assistance  was  also  received 
from  Dr.  E.  V.  McCoUum,  professor  of  biochemistry.  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  read 
the  manuscript  and  made  valuable  suggestions  on  the  diet  section. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Graoe  Abbott,  Chief. 

Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Seoretaay  of  Labor. 


PRENATAL  CARE 


Prenatal  care  is  that  part  of  maternal  care  which  has  as  its  object 
the  complete  supervision  of  the  pregnant  woman  in  order  to  preserve 
the  happiness,  health,  and  life  of  the  mother  and  child.  What  this 
prenatal  care  should  be  is  the  subject  matter  of  this  book. 

More  important  than  anything  else  in  planning  the  best  possible 
care  for  mother  and  child  is  that  the  mother  should  go  to  a  doctor  for 
examination  and  advice  just  as  soon  as  she  thinks  she  is  pregnant  and 
should  remain  under  his  constant  care  until  the  baby  is  born.  This 
book  is  not  meant  to  take  the  place  of  this  medical  care.  It  is 
written  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  those  expectant  mothers 
for  whom  medical  aid  is  not  at  hand,  and  to  those  doctors  who  may 
wish  their  patients  to  have  it  as  a  supplement  to  their  instructions. 

SIGNS  OF  PREGNANCY 

Early  signs  that  a  pregnancy  is  probably  present  are  these : 

1.  Missing  a  monthly  period. 

2.  Changes  in  the  breasts. 

3.  Nausea  or  vomiting — "  morning  sickness." 

4.  Desire  to  pass  urine  more  often  than  usual. 

The  first  is  the  most  significant.  The  missing  of  the  monthly,  or 
menstrual,  period  is  especially  suggestive  of  pregnancy  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  who  has  always  had  regular,  normal  monthly  periods, 
and  has  had  a  recent  opportunity  of  becoming  pregnant.  The  miss- 
ing of  two  monthly  periods,  one  after  the  other,  makes  pregnancy 
more  probable. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  skipped  period  the  breasts  often  get  a  little 
larger.  They  may  also  be  tender  to  the  touch  and  may  have  a  sting- 
ing or  prickling  feeling.  If  the  breasts  have  never  felt  like  this 
before  during  the  monthly  period,  the  feeling  is  probably  another 
sign  that  pregnancy  exists. 

A  feeling  of  nausea,  or  sickness  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  with 
vomiting,  is  a  very  common  early  sign  of  pregnancy.  Most  women 
who  are  troubled  with  this  nausea  feel  it  in  the  morning,  and  it  is 
commonly  called  '^  morning  sickness."    Some  women  feel  it  in  the 
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late  aftemooB  or  early  eTcmng:  And  bobmb  wnawn  do  Bofc  fed  it 
atalL 

The  desire  to  pass  urine  more  often  than  nsoal  is  vfarj  eommon  early 
in  pregnancy.  Women  when  pregnant  sometimes  have  to  get  up 
daring  the  nig^t  to  pass  nrine  who  before  had  beoi  able  to  sleep 
right  throng  the  ni^it. 

When  all  four  of  these  signs  appear,  the  woman  is  probably  preg- 
nant. A  doctor  can  give  a  more  definite  opinicm,  however,  after  he 
has  made  an  examination  by  the  vagina,  which  is  the  lower  part  of 
the  birth  canal.  This  examination  should  alvrays  be  made  rnrtj  in 
pregnancy,  as  it  enables  the  doctor  to  make  sore  that  the  pelvic 
organs — those  parts  of  the  body  directly  connected  with  diiM- 
bearing — are  in  good  condition  and  position. 

At  about  four  and  a  half  months  the  mother  can  nsually  *feel 
life  '^ — that  is,  feel  the  baby  move  in  the  uterus,  or  womb,  the  <irgan 
in  which  it  develops.  This  movement,  which  is  also  called  ^the 
quickening,''  is  a  fairly  certain  sign  of  pregnancy.  The  movement 
of  gas  in  the  intestines,  however,  may  cause  a  feeling  so  similar  that 
a  woman  may  mistake  it  for  the  quickening.  The  positive  signs  that 
a  woman  is  pregnant  are  feeling  the  baby  move  uid  hearing  the 
baby's  heart  beat.  The^  can  be  determined  by  a  doctor^  examination 
bbout  the  fifth  month  or  sometimes  earlier. 

DURATION  OF  PREGNANCY 

The  probable  length  of  pregnancy  is  about  40  weeks,  or  280  days. 
If  you  count  30  days  to  the  month,  the  280  days  come  to  just  a  little 
more  than  the  9  months  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  period  of  pr^- 
nancy.  You  may  determine  the  probable  date  of  delivery  by  counting 
back  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  monthly  period  3  calendar  months 
and  adding  7  days.  For  example,  if  the  last  monthly  period  b^gan 
on  October  30,  counting  back  3  months  to  July  30  and  adding  7  days 
gives  August  6  as  the  estimated  date  of  confinement.  Many  bafaisB 
are  born  a  few  days  earlier  or  a  few  days  later  than  the  expected 
date,  some  as  much  as  2  or  3  weeks  later.  In  these  cases  the  nsittl 
explanation  is  that  the  pregnancy  began  in  relation  to  the  period 
that  was  missed  and  not  from  the  last  period  that  appeared.  There- 
fore, if  the  delivery  does  not  come  when  it  is  expected,  there  is  no 
reason,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  to  think  that  anything^  if 
abnormal ;  it  usually  means  that  the  patient  did  not  become  pregnant 
as  early  as  it  was  thought. 
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ENGAGING  THE  DOCTOR  AND  THE  NURSE 

As  sooo  as  a  woman  thinks  she  may  be  pregnant  she  should  choose 
her  doctor  and  go  to  him  at  once  for  a  complete  physical  examination 
and  for  advice  as  to  the  hygiene  of  pregnancy.  At  this  first  visit  the 
doctor  will  ask  her  many  questions  about  her  medical  history — what 
diseases  and  operations  she  has  had,  if  any,  with  special  detail  for 
any  involving  the  abdomen  or  the  pelvis;  whether  her  monthly 
periods  have  always  been  regular  and  normal ;  whether  she  has  been 
pregnant  before,  and,  if  so,  when  her  pregnancy  and  labor  occurred 


TiUliIng  It  oTer  witb  the  doctor  at  the  flrat  visit 

and  what  they  were  like.  He  will  also  ask  her  the  date  and  character 
of  her  last  monthly  period,  for  from  this  he  will  estimate  the  date  of 
delivery. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION 

A  complete  physical  examination  will  include — besides  an  external 
abdominal  and  an  internal  pelvic  examination  and  measurement£  of 
the  pelvis,  or  bony  framework — an  examination  of  the  teeth,  tonsils, 
throat,  thyroid,  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  digestive  organs,  taking 
of  blood  pressure  and  weight,  and  testing  of  the  blood.  This 
examination  is  most  important  for  the  mother's  well-being,  for  it 
enables  the  doctor  t«  find  oat  whether  her  organs  are  in  good  condi- 
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tion  and  to  start  treatment  at  once  if  anything  ia  wrong.  iSomovw, 
if  the  physician  knows  his  patient's  condition  early  in  pr^nanc^, 
he  will  be  able  to  discover  sLi^t  changes  at  later  examinations  if 
they  appear  and  interpret  them  intelligently.  Pregnancy  and  labor 
are  normal  functions  of  the  body  and  do  not  normally  interfere  with 
health;  in  fact,  many  women  are  in  better  health  after  pregnancy 
than  before.  However,  pregnant^  most  be  carefully  and  ccaiatanUy 
watched,  for  it  may  become  abnormal  very  qoicldy  and  will  then 
require  special  treatment  to  insure  a  happy  outcome  for  rootber  and 
chUd. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  MEDICAL  SUPERVISION  THROUGHOITT 
PREGNANCY 

It  is  at  this  first  visit  that  the  doctor  will  go  over  with  the  expect- 
ant mother  the  hygiene  of  pregnancy,  or  prenatal  care.  He  will 
explain  to  her  why  she  should  go  at  once  to  a  good  dentist.  The 
doctor  will  tell  her  when  he  himself  wishes  to  see  her — at  least  ODOe 
a  month  during  the  first  six  months,  every  two  weeks  or  oftener  iatba 
next  two  months,  and  every  week  in  the  last  month.  He  will  explain 
to  her  what  he  will  do  at  each  visit — look  into  her  general  coDditum, 
take  her  blood  pressure,  analyze  her  urine,  and  carefully  weigh  her. 

The  plan  that  will  be  followed  should  be  carefully  talked  over  hf 
the  doctor  and  the  expectant  mother,  and  she  should  feel  f re?  to  wA 
about  its  cost.  If  she  can  not  afford  to  go  to  a  private  phyridm^ 
she  should  go  at  once  to  a  prenatal  center  or  clinic.  She  riunld 
report  to  the  clinic  as  required  and  should  follow  absolutel^'lhB 
directions  given  to  her  at  the  clinic  just  as  she  would  the  instnntlom 
of  a  private  physician.  .  -  i  > .-  > 
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If  a  woman  finds  it  impossible  to  see  a  doctor  as  often  as  has  been 
advised,  it  is  highly  important  that  she  should  be  in  close  touch  with 
a  district  or  pubUc-health  nurse  who  will  observe  her  and  report  any 
suspicious  symptoms  to  the  doctor  in  charge. 

SELECTION  OF  A  NURSE 

If  she  has  decided  to  have  the  baby  at  home,  she  will  want  a  nurse ; 
and  the  doctor  can  probably  suggest  one,  for  most  doctors  have  on 
file  the  names  of  good  nurses  that  have  worked  with  them.  A  pri- 
vate nurse  should  be  engaged  some  time  before  the  expected  date  of 
delivery;  and  as  this  date  is  uncertain  it  is  well  to  have  a  definite 
understanding  when  her  pay  is  to  begin.  The  nurse  should  visit  the 
home  a  few  weeks  before  the  baby  is  expected  and  make  herself 
familiar  with  the  rooms  and  the  arrangements  for  the  birth.  She 
will  be  needed  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  in  different  cases; 
but  as  it  is  important  that  the  mother  should  rest  and  be  relieved  of 
strain  for  the  first  weeks  after  childbirth,  it  is  worth  stretching  a 
point  financially  to  keep  the  nurse  as  long  as  she  is  needed — two  weeks 
at  least  and  three  or  four  weeks  in  some  cases.  In  many  places,  par- 
ticularly in  large  cities,  a  nurse  from  the  visiting-nurse  association 
will  come  as  needed  and  is  paid  only  a  small  fee  for  each  visit.  If 
the  confinement  is  a  normal  one  and  there  is  some  one  to  do  the 
Housework,  the  needs  of  mother  and  baby  may  be  provided  for  in 
this  way  very  well  and  much  more  cheaply  than  when  a  trained 
nurse  is  employed  for  the  entire  time.  Other  forms  of  nursing  serv- 
ice may  be  had  in  different  communities;  some  are  good  and  some 
are  not  so  good.  But  the  best  nursing  that  she  can  have  is  what 
the  expectant  mother  should  plan  for. 


THE  HYGIENE  OF  PREGNANCY 

Simple  rules  for  keeping  well  during  pregnancy  are  given  by  the 
doctor  at  the  first  visit  of  the  expectant  mother.  The  details  that 
he  would  tell  her  about  if  he  had  all  the  time  that  he  would  like 
are  set  down  here  for  her  to  read  and  refer  to.  She  must  remember 
that  she  is  like  an  athlete  in  training  for  a  race  or  a  swimming  con- 
test, who  lives  according  to  rules  worked  out  with  the  test  that  he  will 
have  to  meet  in  mind.  Her  test  is  her  confinement,  and  the  goal  is 
health  for  the  baby  and  herself. 

DIET 

During  the  pregnancy  nature  is  building  a  new  person.  The 
mother  supplies  the  building  materials  in  the  form  of  nourishment 
which  passes  through  the  placenta  (afterbirth)  to  the  growing  baby. 
Therefore  her  diet  must  have  in  it  the  foods  which  contain  the  proper 
kinds  of  building  materials.  A  woman  may  live  in  fair  health  on  a 
diet  upon  which  she  can  not  nourish  an  unborn  baby  and  keep  her 
health.  If  the  baby  can  not  get  what  he  needs  from  the  mother's 
food,  he  will  take  it  from  her  body.  This  means  that  the  mother 
will  be  undernourished  and,  perhaps,  her  teeth  will  suffer.  Neither 
of  these  things  needs  to  happen  if  she  eats  properly  and  was  in  good 
health  at  the  time  of  conception. 

ESSENTIAL   ELEMENTS   IN  THE   DIET 

The  diet  at  all  times  should  contain  sufficient  amounts  of  tissue- 
building  substances  (proteins),  starches  (carbohydrates),  fats,  min- 
eral matter,  and  the  essential  food  elements  known  as  vitamins. 
During  pregnancy  the  diet  should  contain  an  extra  amount  of  min- 
erals and  vitamins.  The  foods  that  are  needed  for  building  bones 
and  other  body  tissues  are  milk,  whole-grain  cereals,  eggs,  fruit,  and 
green  vegetables  like  spinach  and  lettuce.  These  essential  growth 
foods,  which  safeguard  the  bones  and  teeth,  brain,  and  muscles  of 
the  baby,  can  be  increased  in  the  diet  without  necessarily  increasing 
the  total  amount  of  food  taken  daily.  Many  persons  in  this  country 
live  mainly  on  a  faulty  diet  of  bread,  meat,  potatoes,  and  sugar. 
Milk,  green  vegetables,  and  fruit  are  needed  to  supply  the  defects 
of  such  a  diet,  which  is  especially  poor  in  vitamins  and  minerals, 
the  food  elements  in  which  the  diet  of  the  expectant  mother  should 
be  especially  rich. 
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THB  VALUE  OF  MILK 

If  plenty  of  green  leafy  vegetables  are  eaten  daily,  a  quart  of 
milk  a  day  (including  what  is  used  in  cooking  and  on  cereal)  will 
give  the  mother  enough  calcium  (lime)  to  insure  her  own  bones  and 
teeth  against  injury  in  supplying  the  baby's  needs.  It  seems  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  pregnant  woman  to  get  enough  calcium  in 
her  diet  unless  she  takes  daily  at  least  a  pint  of  milk  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Milk  is  superior  to  any  other  single  food  in  its  combination 
of  protein  value,  abundance  of  calcium  and  variety  of  other  min- 
erals, and  richness  in  vitamins.  The  use  of  milk  in  cooking  cereals, 
soups,  white  sauce,  custards,  puddings,  and  cocoa  helps  to  put  the 
needed  quart  in  the  daily  food.  Skimmed  milk,  buttermilk,  or  cot- 
tage cheese  made  with  rennet  may  be  used  instead  of  whole  milk  if 
butter  or  cream  is  used.  When  good  fresh  milk  is  not  available, 
milk  powder  or  evaporated  milk  may  be  taken.  Some  women  who 
dislike  milk  may  find  mixing  milk  powder  with  other  foods  the 
easiest  way  in  which  to  obtain  the  required  amount. 

Butter  (not  butter  substitute)  or  cream  served  on  food  adds  greatly 
to  the  vitamin  as  well  as  the  fuel  value  of  the  diet. 

WHOLE  GRAINS 

Whole  grains  have  a  high  mineral  and  vitamin  content.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because  they  help  to  regulate  the  bowels,  it  is  well 
for  the  pregnant  woman  to  have  at  least  part  of  her  breads  and 
cereals  made  of  whole  grains. 

GREEN  LEAFY  VEGETABLES 

The  green  leafy  vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  chard,  lettuce,  endive, 
cress,  cabbage,  kale,  collards,  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  string 
beans,  dandelion  greens,  turnip  tops,  and  beet  tops,  have  a  greater 
value  in  the  diet  than  tubers  (such  as  potatoes),  or  root  vegetables 
(such  as  carrots),  or  legumes  (such  as  peas  and  beans). 

SAMPLE  MENUS 

If  all  expectant  mothers  are  divided  into  three  groups  according 
to  their  weight  at  the  beginning  of  pregnancy,  they  may  be  called 
underweight,  average,  and  overweight.  Their  diets  should  vary  in 
fuel  value,  which  is  measured  by  a  unit  called  calorics,  from  4,000 
calories  a  day  for  the  underweight  woman  to  2,000  calories  for  the 
overweight  woman.  What  may  be  called  the  first  1,000  calories 
should  be  the  same  for  all,  however,  as  they  constitute  the  daily  die- 
tary essentials  for  growth:  One  quart  of  milk,  one  raw-vegetable 
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salad,  one  egg,  one-half  grapefniit  or  an  orange  or  tomato,  one 
cooked  green  leafy  vegetabk,  and  one  Berring  of  oereaL  or  bread. 
If  meat  or  fish,  potato,  sugar,  fmit  dessert,  and  bread  and  bntter 
are  added  to  these  essential  foods,  the  diet  will  be  auffident  in  cal- 
ories and  adequate  in  the  growth  essentials  for  the  arwage  expectant 
mother,     A  sample  day's  menu  for  the  expectant  motber  of  B>verage 


Bnentlsl  fooda  for  the  txi>eetant  mother 

weight  who  is  not  doing  especially  hard  work  may  be  ffy 
follows : 

A  SAHrLM  DATS  MENU  WOK  TBM  AYMKAOM  PMEOItAKT  WOMAN 
ink*  "  dUtarw  —mntlmU  "  and  t^»t»  emtarl—  morrf 

Breakfati 

Baw  fruit:  One-half  grapefralt  or  whole  orange. 
Cereal:  Oatmeal,    or    any    whole-grain    cereal,    wltb 

whole  milk  and  sugar. 
Bread  and  butter:  One  slice  of  toast  wltli  one  pat 

of  batter. 
Htik ;  One  cnp  of  cocoa  made  with  whole  milk. 


10  a. 
:  One  glasa  of  whole  mUk,  with  or  without  egg. 
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Dinner 

Meat,  flsh,  or  egg:  Two  beef  balls,  or  scrambled  eggs. 
Potato :  Baked  potato  with  one  pat  of  butter. 
Qreen  v^etable:  Creamed  spinach. 
Bread  and  batter :  One  slice  of  bread  with  one  pat  of 

batter. 
Dessert:  Baked  custard  made  with  whole  milk. 

Supper  or  luncheon 

Soap  or  other  hot  dish  (made  with  whole  milk)  : 
Creamed  pea  soup,  or  macaroni,  or  rice  and  cheese. 

Salad:  Raw-vegetable  and  nut  salad  on  lettuce  with 
mayonnaise  dressing. 

Bread  and  butter:  Two  date  bran  muffins  with  one 
and  one-half  pats  of  butter. 

Cooked  fruit :  Baked  apple  with  whole  milk. 

The  pregnant  woman  of  average  weight  who  is  doing  hard  work 
and  the  underweight  pregnant  woman  will  require  more  food — a 
total  of  4,000  calories.  The  following  may  be  suggested  as  a  sample 
day's  menu  for  either  of  these  women : 

A  SAMFLB  DAY'S  MENU  FOR  THE  UNDERWEIGHT  FItBQNANT  WOMAN 
\Th«  "  dimtiwy  mmMmntiaU  "  und  S,§§0  ealoHm  more] 

Breakfaat 

Raw  fruit:  One-half  grapefruit  or  whole  orange. 
Cereal:  Oatmeal,    or   any    whole-grain    cereal,    with 

whole  milk  and  sugar. 
Bread  and  batter:  Two  slices  of  toast  with  two  pats 

of  butter. 
Milk :  One  cup  of  cocoa  made  with  whole  milk. 

10  Of.  m.  luncheon 
Milk :  One  glass  of  whole  milk,  with  or  without  egg. 

Dinner 

Meat,  fish,  or  egg :  Two  beef  balls,  or  mutton  stew. 
Potatoes:  Two    baked    potatoes    with    two    pats    of 

butter. 
Green  vegetable:  Creamed  spinach. 
Bread  and  butter:  Two  slices  of  bread  with  one  pat 

of  batter. 
Dessert :  Baked  custard  made  with  whole  milk. 
One  cap  of  tea  or  coffee  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Afternoon  luncheon 

Fmit  or  milk:  One  raw  apple  or  other  fresh  fruit, 
or  glass  of  milk. 
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Supper  or  IimeJ^eoii 

Soup  or  other  hot  dish   (made  with  whole  milk); 

Creamed  pea  soup,  or  rice  and  cheese. 
Salad :  Raw-vegetable  and  nnt  salad  on  lettuce  with 

mayonnaise  dressing. 
Bread  and  butter:  Two  date  bran  mufllns  with  two 

pats  of  butter. 
Cooked  fruit:  Baked  apple  with  top  mUk  or  cream. 

The  overweight  woman  must  get  her  ^^  dietary  essentials,^  but 
she  will  need  less  of  additional  foods,  so  that  her  total  must  not 
exceed  2,000  calories.  She  must  reduce  her  use  of  sugar,  potato, 
bread,  and  cereal.  The  following  sample  day's  menu  shows  how  she 
can  take  the  dietary  essentials  and  some  additional  foods  without 
necessarily  having  a  fattening  diet : 

A  SAMPLE  DAY'S  MENU  FOR  THE  OVEBWmOBT  PMtEGNANT  WOMAN 
[Thm"di9tanrmmnUmi»''Mdly9$$emlortmmoMli 

Breakfaat 

Raw  fruit:  One-half  grapefruit  or  whole  orange. 
Bread  and  butter :  One  sUoe  of  toast  with  one  pat  of 

butter. 
Milk :  One  cup  of  cocoa  made  with  Whole  milk. 

10  a.  n^  luncheon 

Milk :  One  glass  of  whole  milk. 

Dinner 

Meat,  fish,  or  egg:  One  beef  ball,  or  sman  serving  of 

fish. 
Green  vegetable:  Creamed  spinach. 
Bread  and  butter :  One  slice  of  bread  with  one  pat  of 

butter. 
Dessert :  Baked  custard  made  with  whole  milk. 

Supper  or  luncheon 

Salad:  Raw-vegetable  and  nut  salad  on  lettuce. 
Bread  and  butter:  Two  date  bran  muffins  with  one- 
half  pat  of  butter. 
Cooked  fruit:  Baked  apple  with  whole  milk. 
Milk :  One  glass  of  whole  milk. 

A  LAXATIVE  DIET 

The  mother's  body  not  only  must  supply  food  for  the  baby's  devel- 
opment  but  must  carry  off  the  baby's  waste  products  as  well  as  her 
own.  The  accumulation  of  waste  products  in  the  system  is  the 
cause  of  various  minor  ailments  in  pregnancy  and  of  some  serions 
ones.  Since  liquids  help  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and  skin  to  throw  off 
these  waste  products,  and  thus  do  away  with  some  of  the 
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of  danger  at  this  time,  it  is  most  important  that  liquids  form  a 
large  part  of  the  diet  of  every  pregnant  woman.  The  proper 
amount  to  be  taken  varies,  but  it  should  usually  be  about  3 
quarts.  Much  of  this  should  be  water,  of  which  the  average  ex- 
pectant mother  should  drink  8  glasses  a  day.  If  she  does  this, 
the  milk,  cocoa,  soup,  and  other  liquids  included  in  the  diet  will 
supply  the  remaining  quantity.  If  one  is  accustomed  to  the  daily 
use  of  tea  and  coffee,  it  is  unnecessary  to  stop  their  use  altogether, 
but  they  should  be  used  in  moderation. 

A  laxative  diet  will  include  fresh  fruits.  One  kind  or  another 
can  be  had  at  all  times  of  the  year  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
Cooked  fruits,  such  as  prunes,  figs,  apples,  peaches,  and  apricots, 
may  be  freely  eaten,  but  it  is  well  to  have  fresh  fruit,  uncooked,  at 
least  once  a  day.  Vegetables,  especially  the  green  ones,  and  whole- 
grain  breads  and  cereals  also  have  a  laxative  effect. 

In  addition  to  drinking  liquids  and  eating  laxative  foods  it  is 
well  to  limit  the  amount  taken  of  the  foods  that  give  the  kidneys  much 
waste  to  dispose  of — meat  and  fish.  Meat  should  be  taken  only  once 
a  day,  and  during  the  last  two  months  of  pregnancy  less  often. 
Eggs  or  cottage  cheese  may  be  substituted  for  meat  several  times  a 
weeK. 

IODINE 

A  small  amount  of  iodine  is  necessary  for  normal  growth  and 
health.  If  this  is  not  provided,  the  thyroid  may  enlarge  and  form  a 
goiter.  In  certain  regions,  especially  around  the  Great  Lakes,  in 
the  Northwest,  and  in  some  of  the  eastern  mountainous  regions  the 
water  and  soil  have  lost  their  iodine,  so  that  foods  grown  in  these 
localities  may  not  provide  the  necessary  amount.  At  least  in  these 
regions,  throughout  pregnancy,  iodine  should  be  given  to  prevent 
goiter  in  the  baby  as  well  as  in  the  mother.  Iodized  table  salt  may 
fill  this  need.  Its  use  or  the  taking  of  the  iodine  itself  should  be 
directed  by  a  physician  or  the  local  health  authorities. 

COD-LIVER  OIL» 

Cod-liver  oil  is  excellent  in  many  instances  for  the  mother  to  take, 
not  only  during  pregnancy  but  during  the  nursing  period.  It  is 
of  special  value  in  climates  without  much  sunshine  and  in  the  last 
six  months  of  pregnancy  when  the  baby's  teeth  are  being  formed. 
The  amounts  taken,  however,  should  be  regulated  by  the  doctor. 

^  Vloflterol  ia  sometimes  ordered  by  the  doctor  instead  of  cod-liyer  oil ;  it  should  ut- Ter 
be  taken  except  under  a  doctor's  direction. 

4063^—30 3 
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AVOIDANCE  OF  TOO  MUCH  SALT 

The  amount  of  salt  commonly  used  in  cooking  is  sufficient  for  the 
expectant  mother.     She  should  not  add  salt  at  the  table. 

SUITING  THE  DIET  TO  THE  DIGESTION 

Xo  matter  how  generally  suitable  the  diet,  the  mother  and  the 
baby  are  not  getting  its  full  benefit  unless  the  food  is  properly 
digested.  A  healthful,  happy  life,  with  plenty  of  outdoor  sunshine, 
enables  the  mother  to  use  her  food  to  the  best  advantage.  She  may 
find  four  or  five  small  meals  better  than  three  large  ones,  especially 
in  early  pregnancy  if  slie  is  troubled  with  nausea.  Eating  too  much, 
eating  in  a  hurry,  or  eating  at  irregular  hours  is  harmful. 

Every  woman  must  realize  that  any  food  or  drink  which  she  does 
not  digest  should  be  avoided,  though  she  should  not  omit  from  her 
diet  any  of  the  foods  called  the  "dietary  essentials"  unless  the 
doctor  so  advises.  She  may  find  certain  meats  and  vegetables  easier 
to  digest  tlian  others,  however,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  out  any 
tluit  constantly  trouble  lier.  Early  in  pregnancy,  if  she  is  feeling 
nauseated,  she  may  find  that  fats  increase  her  discomfort;  in  this  case 
she  should  cut  down  their  amount  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Fried 
foods  or  highly  seasoned  dishes  may  upset  her  stomach,  and  it  is  well 
during  this  period  at  least  to  prepare  the  foods  in  other  ways. 

AVOIDANCE  OF  CHOCOLATES  AND  RICH  DESSERTS 

Chocolates  and  rich  desserts  should  be  excluded  from  the  diet  to 
a  great  extent,  especially  if  the  expectant  mother  is  gaining  weight 
rapidly. 

DANGER  OF  OVEREATING 

The  pregnant  woman  may  eat  freely  but  should  at  no  time  overeat. 
Overeating  during  this  period  is  dangerous.  The  woman  of  average 
weight  should  not  gain  more  than  20  pounds  during  pregnancy. 
The  overweight  woman  will  be  better  for  gaining  less,  or  not  at  all. 
Excessive  increase  in  weight  can  always  be  stopped  by  the  doctor 
through  careful  attention  to  details  of  the  diet.  A  sudden  marked 
gain  in  weight  may  be  a  danger  signal  and  should  be  reported  at  once 
to  the  doctor. 

CRAVINGS  FOR  INDFVIDUAL  FOODS 

Now  and  then  an  expectant  mother  wants  to  eat  nothing  except  one 
or  two  articles  of  food.  Such  a  craving  should  not  be  indulged, 
because  the  diet  would  be  very  unbalanced  and  inadequate.     But 
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there  is  no  reason  why  a  craving  for  a  particular  food  should  not  be 
satisfied  in  moderation  if  a  balanced  diet  is  being  followed  and  the 
food  desired  is  not  harmful. 

TOBACCO  AND  ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  should  be  greatly  restricted,  and 
alcoholic  drinks  should  be  avoided  entirely. 

EXERCISE  AND  REST 

Daily  exercise  is  impoitant  for  health.  The  expectant  mother 
should  spend  at  least  two  hours  each  day  (more  if  possible)  in  the 
open  air  and  sunshine,  and  she  should  be  getting  some  exercise  during 
at  least  part  of  this  time  out  of  doors  unless  necessary  household  or 
other  tasks  have  already  tired  her. 

Violent  exercise  and  excessive  hard  work  should  be  avoided  during 
pregnancy.  Avoid  reaching  and  lifting  or  pushing  heavy  things 
around.  Most  husbands  will  be  glad  to  take  over  the  heavier  tasks 
during  this  time  if  they  understand  that  this  kind  of  work  may 
injure  the  mother  and  the  baby. 

Lfcss  exercise  should  be  taken  at  the  time  the  monthly  period  ordi- 
narily would  be  due,  as  there  is  more  danger  of  miscarriage  at  this 
time.  Marking  these  dates  on  a  calendar  will  help  the  mother  to 
plan  a  quiet  life  during  these  times. 

WALKING  AND  OTHER  OUTDOOR  EXERCISE 

A  woman  who  has  been  used  to  an  active  outdoor  life  will  probably 
be  able  to  continue  active  exercise,  but  she  should  avoid  very  tiring 
and  dangerous  sports.  If  the  mother  has  been  used  to  a  quiet  indoor 
life,  she  should  plan  to  take  regular  exercise  and  to  take  it  out  of 
doors,  but  she  will  find  it  wise  to  begin  it  very  moderately.  In  pleas- 
ant weather  walking  is  a  valuable  exercise.  The  length  of  the  walk 
will  depend  on  how  soon  the  mother  tires.  It  may  be  2  miles  or  more 
if  she  is  accustomed  to  walking;  but  if  she  finds  that  she  is  tired 
after  half  a  mile,  she  should  not  try  to  go  so  far  the  next  time. 
Easy  gardening  work  is  a  good  and  a  pleasant  form  of  exercise ;  but 
it  should  be  not  a  task  that  must  be  finished,  but  a  diversion  that  may 
be  stopped  at  will.  If  the  day  is  too  cold  or  too  stormy  for  the 
mother  to  go  out,  she  should  take  a  walk  on  the  porch  or  at  least 
in  a  room  with  the  windows  wide  open. 

There  is  nothing  that  takes  the  place  of  outdoor  life.  Sunshine, 
besides  being  good  for  the  general  health,  has  a  special  value  for  the 
pregnant  woman,  because  it  enables  the  baby  to  make  use  of  the 
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calcium  (or  lime)  in  the  food  for  building  bones  and  teeih.  Pleasant 
open-air  occupations  strengthen  the  musdes,  stimulate  the  sweat 
glands  and  other  organs  that  get  rid  of  the  body's  wastes,  benefit  the 
circulation,  and  help  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food.  The  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  open,  too,  often  take  the  pressure  off  overworked 
nerves. 

AVOmANCB  OP  8TBBNU0US  SPOBT8 

There  is  some  tendency  to-day,  with  increased  interest  in  sports 
for  women,  to  forget  that  a  pregnant  woman,  though  needing  exer- 
cise, must  build  up  her  strength,  not  tear  it  down.  Some  sports  that 
she  may  have  been  used  to  are  too  strenuous  for  her  when  pregnant 
and  may  cause  miscarriage.  Gk>lf  may  be  indulged  in  moderately 
during  the  first  half  of  pregnancy.  Bathing  and  swimming  also 
are  permissible  during  the  first  half  if  the  water  is  not  too  cold  and 
if  there  is  no  chilling  or  other  unfavorable  effect;  diving  and  stunt 
swimming  should  not  be  permitted.  Horseback  riding  and  tennis  are 
to  be  forbidden.  Motoring  over  rough  roads  or  for  long  distances 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  Driving  an  automobile  involves  an 
additional  risk  and  should  be  done  moderately  and  cautioudy.  A 
long  railroad  trip  or  a  long  sea  trip  may  cause  a  miscarriage  or  a 
premature  delivery;*  journeys  should  be  avoided  unless  absolutely 
necessary. 

Exercise  should  be  taken  in  some  form  throughout  pregnancy 
under  the  direction  of  the  physician.  It  should  never  be  carried  to 
the  point  of  fatigue. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FRESH  AIR 

Fresh  air,  day  and  night,  is  required  by  all  persons  if  they  are  to 
be  healthy.  None  needs  it  more  than  the  expectant  mother,  who 
breathes  in  from  the  air  the  oxygen  for  herself  and  the  baby.  She 
should  sleep  with  the  windows  open  or  out  of  doors  at  all 
of  the  year.  In  the  living  rooms,  too,  the  air  should  be  kept 
even  in  cold  weather. 

ADEQUATE  SLEEP  AND  REST 

Every  pregnant  woman  should  have  at  least  eight  hours'  sleep  at 
night  and  an  hour's  nap  or  rest  lying  down  during  the  day.  Many 
women  may  think  that  they  have  no  time  for  this  rest  period;  but 
it  is  essential  to  health  during  pregnancy,  and  they  will  find  fliat 
it  enables  them  to  do  their  work  to  better  advantage. 
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Abdoibinal  binder 


CLOTHING 


Tlie  clothing  worn  by  the  expectant  mother  should  be  loose 
enough  not  to  interfere  with  the  breathing,  the  circulation,  or  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  baby.    It  should  hang  from  the  shoulders. 


Brassiere  that  supports  the  breasts 


not  from  a  waistband,  and  should  be  as  light  in  weight  as  it  can  be 
and  still  be  warm  enough  in  winter.  She  should  wear  sufficient 
clothing  in  cold  weather  to  keep  her  comfortably  warm,  for  it  is 


Two  styles  of  suitable  shoe^j  with  low,  broad  heels 

important  that  she  avoid  getting  chilled.  The  amount  needed  to 
make  her  comfortable  will  vary  with  the  individual  and  will  also 
depend  upon  the  climate,  the  season,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
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house  is  heated  in  oold  weather.    In  an  evenly  vum  house  or  ftpart* 
ment  much  lighter  clothing  may  be  worn  with  comfort  and  safety. 


Dresses  for  the  pregnant  wonuUQ  can  and 
shoold  be  attractive  as  well  as  practicaL  The 
present-day  dresses  hanging  from  the  shoulders 
can  be  readily  adapted  by  means  of  tncfas, 
pleats,  or  buttons  and  loops  to  allow  for  growth 
about  the  waist  and  hips.'  The  dreaa  should  be 
worn  with  a  slip  and  a  one-piece  ondergarment 
that  will  vary  in  weight  with  the  season. 


A  brassiere  or  breast  binder  may  be  worn 
that  will  support  the  breasts  but  not  flatten 
them.    It  should  be  loose 
over  the  nipples.    A  good 
model  is  shown  on  page  16. 


A  maternity  corset  or 
an  abdominul  support  re- 
M^tomity  hou..  ure»-  "'^^'^s  ^aok  strain  and  usu- 
ally makes  the  mother  more 
comfortable.  An  abdominal  support  may  be 
made  of  two  thicknesses  of  muslin,  with  darts 
as  needed  to  make  it  fit  the  abdomen.  (See  illus- 
tration on  page  15.) 


Round   garters   or   any   tight   bands  should  j 
not  be  worn,  for  they  interfere  with  the  circu- 
lation.    Side    gailers    may    be    attached   to    a 

waist   liung  from  the  shoulders,  or  to  u  belt  ' 

tliat  rests  on  the  hip  bones,  or  to  the  abdoniinal  I 

support.  I 

SHOES 

Shoes  shouhl  be  comfortably  large  and  have  J 

l(iw,   broad  lieels.     High   heels  should   not   be      """  '        . 

worn.     They  are  dangerous  not  only  because        ■ «      y 
they    may    cause    tripping    and    falling   but   because    they    timm. 
the  body  out  of  the  natural  position  and  put  undue  strain  on  tiw 
muscles  of  the  back. 
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CARE  OF  THE  BOWELS 

The  body  casts  off  waste  material  through  the  bowels  and  the 
kidneys,  the  lungs,  and  the  skin.  These  are  called  the  excretory 
organs.  They  have  extra  work  to  do  during  pregnancy  and  should 
be  kept  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  do  it. 

Many  women  suffer  more  or  less  from  constipation  during  preg- 
nancy. There  is  a  tendency  to  constipation  from  the  pressure  of 
the  enlarging  uterus  on  the  intestines ;  but  this  tendency  can  usually 
be  overcome  by  proper  health  habits,  drinking  plenty  of  liquids, 
eating  laxative  foods,  and  taking  regular  exercise.  Throughout 
pregnancy  it  is  most  important  that  the  bowels  should  move  freely 
at  least  once  a  day.  Try  to  form  the  habit  of  emptying  them,  or 
trying  to  empty  them,  at  the  same  hour  each  day.  This  should  be 
done  without  fail,  whether  the  attempt  is  always  successful  or  not. 
Drinking  plenty  of  water  is  important;  a  glassful  just  after  getting 
up  and  just  before  going  to  bed  may  help.  A  laxative  diet  (see 
p.  10)  will  include  considerable  fruit,  raw  or  cooked ;  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables,  especially  the  green  ones,  eaten  with  olive  oil;  and  the 
dark-colored  breads  and  cereals.  The  roughage  in  these  "  whole- 
grain"  breads  and  cereals  increases  the  activity  of  the  intestines. 
Too  much  of  it  may  cause  colicky  pain  in  the  abdomen ;  and  if  this 
occurs,  the  amount  of  these  foods  should  be  reduced. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  these  health  measures,  the  expectant  mother 
is  still  troubled  with  constipation,  she  should  see  her  doctor.  No 
medicines  or  enemas  should  be  taken  except  upon  his  advice. 

CARE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 

In  order  to  know  whether  the  kidneys  are  performing  their  func- 
tions normally,  the  expectant  mother  should  measure  the  quantity 
of  urine  passed  in  24  hours  and  should  take  a  specimen  of  it  to  the 
doctor  for  examination.  If  there  is  less  than  3  pints,  she  is  not 
drinking  enough  fluid;  if  the  color  is  dark  amber,  she  is  probably 
not  drinking  enough  water.  Certain  more  serious  conditions  of  the 
kidneys  can  be  found  only  by  chemical  tests.  That  is  why  it  is 
important  for  the  doctor  to  make  these  tests  regularly. 

The  method  of  collecting  a  24-hour  specimen  of  urine  is  as  follows : 
Use  a  perfectly  clean  and  scalded  vessel  or  jar  with  a  cover.  Put 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  boric-acid  crystals  to  keep  the  urine  from  de- 
composing. Beginning  at  some  convenient  hour  in  the  morning,  say 
8  o'clock,  empty  the  bladder  and  throw  the  urine  away.  Thereafter 
empty  the  bladder  into  the  jar  each  time  until  the  next  morning  at 
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the  same  hour.  Keep  the  jar  tightly  covered  and  in  a  cool  place. 
Measure  the  amount  of  urine  passed  and,  after  shaking  it  well,  fill 
a  perfectly  clean  6-ounce  bottle,  cork  tightly,  label  with  the  name, 
date,  and  quantity  i>assed  in  24  hours,  and  take  it  at  once  to  the 
doctor. 

BATHS  AND  CARE  OF  THE  SKIN 

The  skin  should  be  kept  in  good  condition  at  all  times  and  espe- 
cially during  pregnancy,  when  the  work  of  the  excretory  organs,  of 
which  the  skin  is  an  important  one,  is  increased.  In  order  to 
keep  the  skin  in  health,  the  entire  body  should  be  washed  every  day. 
A  brisk  rubbing  of  the  body  with  a  rough  towel  after  the  bath 
stimulates  the  circulation.  The  bath  may  be  a  sponge,  shower,  or 
tub  bath,  except  that  the  tub  bath  is  not  safe  near  the  end  of 
pregnancy.  A  morning  bath  in  cool  water  is  a  more  effective  stimu- 
lant, but  the  warm  bath  is  necessary  for  the  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  skin.  Warm  baths,  with  soap,  should  therefore  be  taken  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  even  if  the  cool  bath  is  taken  regularly  in 
the  morning. 

A  pregnant  woman  should  never  take  a  very  hot  bath.  If  she  has 
been  used  to  the  daily  cold  bath,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
give  it  up  at  this  time,  provided  she  feels  a  healthy  glow  afterward ; 
but  she  may  find  it  advisable  to  have  the  water  cool,  rather  than  cold. 

Taking  a  tub  bath  when  labor  begins  is  dangerous  and  should  never 
be  done.  Germs  in  the  water  may  enter  the  birth  canal  and  cause 
blood  poisoning.  There  is  some  slight  danger  of  such  infection  even 
before  labor  begins. 

CARE  OF  THE  TEETH 

A  mother's  responsibility  for  the  teeth  of  her  baby  begins  long 
before  he  is  born.  The  baby's  teeth  begin  to  form  as  early  as  the 
third  month  of  pregnancy.  All  of  the  first  set  of  20  teeth  are  in  the 
jaw  at  birth,  and  the  quality  of  these  teeth  as  well  as  the  f(»'mation 
of  the  jaw,  therefore,  is  determined  largely  in  the  prenatal  period. 
Later,  if  the  baby  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  nursed  at  the  breast^ 
he  will  be  preparing  the  way  for  well-spaced  regular  teeth.  Nursing 
tends  to  stren<::^ben  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  to  widen  the  dental 
arch.  The  substances  needed  to  build  teeth  are  mineral  salts  (lime 
and  phosphorus)  and  certain  vitamins.  The  baby  will  take  them 
from  his  mother's  body  if  he  does  not  get  them  through  her  food; 
hut  the  milk,  eggs,  fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  and  whole  grains  that 
the  expectant  mother  is  taking  are  the  very  foods  that  supply  these 
materials  for  the  teeth.  Outdoor  sunshine  and  cod-liver  oil  help  to 
utilize  these  food  materials  for  the  baby's  growing  teeth  and  bones. 
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The  old  saying, "  For  every  child  a  tooth,"  shows  only  that  in  the 
past  expectant  mothers  did  not  have  the  proper  food.  For  it  is  true 
that  in  case  of  food  shortage  or  a  poor  selection  of  food  the  mother 
suffers  first.  But  if  she  is  on  an  adequate  diet  and  is  under  the  care 
of  a  good  dentist,  the  old  saying  need  no  longer  be  trua 

It  is  true,  however,  that  during  pregnancy  the  mother^e  teeth  will 
be  especially  affected  by  any  deficiency  in  diet  and  are  thus  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  decay  during  and  just  after  this  period.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  essential  for  every  woman,  as  soon  as  she  knows  that  she 
is  pregnant,  to  go  to  a  good  dentist  and  have  such  repairs  made  to 


her  teeth  a^  are  needed  and  to  receive  instruction  in  mouth  hygiene. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  teeth  should  be  brushed  after  each  meal  and 
the  mouth  well  rinsed.  This  brusliiog  should  be  from  the  gums 
toward  the  biting  edge  and  not  crosswise.  Excellent  washes  for  the 
mouth  are  made  with  a  teaspoonful  of  milk  of  magnesia  or  a  table- 
spoonful  of  limewater,  or  half  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  mixed 
with  a  glassful  of  water. 

CARE  OF  THE  BREASTS 

It  should  be  the  hope,  as  it  is  the  first  duty,  of  every  mother  to 
nurse  her  baby.    Breast  milk  is  the  natural  food  for  the  baby.    It  is 
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easily  assimilated,  cheap,  dean,  and  convenient.  Breast  *«^^"g  gives 
a  baby  a  much  better  chance  for  life  and  for  steady,  nonnal  growtb. 
In  preparation  for  this  function,  all  the  healthful  measures  already 
set  forth  will  play  an  important  part.  The  mother  can  help  farther 
in  this  preparation  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  breasts  themselves  are  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  By  wearing  loose  clothing  she  allows 
them  plenty  of  room  to  develop ;  a  tight  brassij^  may  do  hann  hf 
preventing  free  circulation.  The  breasts  and  nipples  may  require 
special  attentiofl.  The  doctor  will  examine  them  to  see  if  qpedal 
treatment  is  necessary.  If  a  little  dried  scale  appears  on  the  nipples, 
do  not  pick  it  off.  Rub  a  little  cold-cream  ointment  over  them  care- 
fully at  night  to  soften  the  crust,  which  will  probably  be  washed 
away  by  the  bath.  If  the  cold  cream  does  not  soften  ^e  scalei  ask 
the  doctor  what  to  do. 

INTERCOURSE  DURING  PREGNANCY 

Intercourse  during  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  miscarriage.  The  danger  is  increased  if  the  intercourse 
takes  place  at  what  would  be  a  monthly  period  were  the  woman  not 
pregnant.  During  the  last  three  montiis  intercourse  should  be  for- 
bidden, because  it  may  bring  on  labor  ahead  of  time.  If  intercourse 
takes  place  shortly  before  labor  begins,  blood  poisoning  (septicemia) 
may  follow  with  very  serious  results.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to 
limit  the  frequency  of  intercourse  during  the  first  six  months  of 
pregnancy  and  to  stop  it  entirely  during  the  last  three.  Intercourse 
sliould  also  be  avoided  for  the  first  six  weeks  after  delivery, 

MENTAL  HYGIENE 

How  the  expectant  mother  can  keep  her  body  in  proper  c<mdition 
to  produce  a  healthy  baby  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing 
sections.  She  needs  also  to  keep  her  mind  healthy.  Confidence,  con- 
tentment, a  happy  anticipation  of  the  new  life  that  will  be  hers  to 
guide,  and  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  this  responsibility — these  are  tlM 
signs  of  mental  poise. 

The  mother  will  keep  this  poise  much  more  easily  if  she  and 
her  husband  are  working  together  to  make  their  home  world  a  happj 
place  for  the  baby  to  be  born  into.  The  prospective  father  can  help 
by  showing  that  he  wants  to  help.  Then  he  can  speak  gently  and 
not  claim  the  privilege  of  being  cross  because  he  has  come  in  tired 
from  his  day's  work.  Pregnancy  is  not  a  disease,  but  it  is  "  nature 
under  a  strain";  and  the  strain  may  show  itself  in  overwroug^ 
nerves  if  there  is  jangling  instead  of  peace  in  the  family.  There 
will  be  many  things  for  the  father  and  mother  to  talk  over  in  til* 
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evenings  and  decide :  That  their  baby  will  be  breast  fed  because  that 
will  give  him  a  better  chance  for  life  and  health  than  the 
artificially-fed  baby  has;  that  their  baby  will  be  trained  in  the  right 
habits  from  birth ;  that  they  will  work  together,  as  they  must,  to  give 
him  the  right  habits  and  a  happy  and  harmonious  home. 

How  can  the  mother  spend  her  day  so  that  she  will  be  ready  for 
such  a  quiet,  happy  evening?  Her  two  hours  or  more  in  the  open 
air  and  simshine  will  help  her  mentally  as  well  as  physically.  They 
will  help  her  all  the  more  if  she  can  arrange  to  get  them  without 
hurrying  her  household  or  other  tasks  and  getting  nervous  over  fin- 
ishing them  in  time.  Perhaps  the  need  of  these  hours  of  freedom 
will  make  her  think  out  some  way  to  do  her  work  that  will  take  fewer 
steps  and  less  time,  and  thus  will  allow  for  her  hour^s  nap  or  rest 
lying  down  as  well  as  her  time  out  of  doors.  Recreation,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  tire  her,  is  necessary  for  her  well-being. 

The  greatest  enemies  of  mental  health  (and  you  can  not  have 
physical  health  imless  you  have  mental  health)  are  worry,  nervous- 
ness, fears.  The  mother  should  not  worry  if  she  has  pain  she  can 
not  account  for;  she  should  tell  the  doctor,  and  he  will  explain  how 
to  relieve  it  or  remove  the  cause.  She  should  not  think  of  herself 
as  an  invalid  just  because  she  is  pregnant,  nor  should  her  friends. 
She  is  to  be  envied,  not  sympathized  with.  Above  all,  she  should  not 
be  afraid  for  herself  or  for  the  baby. 

Some  women  are  afraid  that  their  babies  will  have  "  birthmarks  " 
or  "  maternal  impressions."  By  a  "  maternal  impression  "  is  meant 
an  injury  to  the  child  through  the  influence  of  some  harmful  state 
of  mind  in  the  mother.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  widespread  feeling 
that  if  a  mother  is  injured  or  sees  some  one  injured  or  sees  somethinc; 
especially  repulsive  to  her,  her  baby  will  be  "  marked."  But  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  nervous  system  of  the  mother  and  of 
the  unborn  baby,  and  such  "  maternal  impressions,"  as  these  alleged 
injuries  to  the  baby  are  called,  are  absolutely  impossible. 

A  mother  may  harm  the  baby,  however,  by  failing  to  plan  her 
own  life,  physical  and  mental,  in  the  way  that  will  result  in  the 
highest  degree  of  health  and  happiness  for  herself  and,  therefore, 
for  the  child.  Nervousness  and  fears  may  affect  her  ability  to  nurse 
her  baby^  Steady  nerves  and  mental  poise  and  the  earnest  desire  to 
give  her  baby  this  advantage  will  help  her  to  do  so.  It  can  not  be 
emphasized  too  much  that  pregnancy  is  not  a  disease  but  is  fre- 
quently a  pathway  to  better  health. 


HOME  OR  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  DELIVERY 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  common  for  women  to  go  to  hos- 
pitals to  be  delivered.  If  a  hospital  is  chosen,  it  should  be  one  that 
is  well  equipped  to  handle  obstetrical  work  and  that  provides  for 
the  separation  of  maternity  cases  from  all  other  patients  in  the 
hospital.  Otherwise  it  has  no  advantage  over  a  woman's  own 
home.  A  well-equipped  and  well-conducted  hospital  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  a  private  home.  It  may  be  cheaper,  it  is  far  more  con- 
venient, and,  if  any  emergency  arises,  it  is  much  safer  for  both 
mother  and  baby.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  no  hospitals  of  any 
sort  are  near  enough  to  be  used,  and  the  majority  of  women  must 
necessarily  be  delivered  at  home.  By  careful  examination  the  doctor 
can  usually  tell  by  the  eighth  month  whether  or  not  a  normal 
delivery  is  to  be  expected.  If  he  expects  an  abnormal  delivery  or  if 
by  this  time  he  is  still  in  doubt,  he  will  probably  arrange  to  send 
the  woman  to  the  nearest  and  best  hospital  available.  The  delivery 
may  turn  out  to  be  easier  than  he  had  expected,  but  it  is  much 
better  to  go  unnecessarily  to  a  hospital  than  to  be  delivered  at  home 
with  unfortunate  results. 

Hospital  charges  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  vary  greatly. 
The  private  physician's  fees  are  in  addition  to  the  hospital  charges, 
and  not  infrequently  the  baby's  laundry  must  be  provided  for 
outside.  In  most  cases  the  routine  care  given  by  the  floor  nurses  will 
be  sufficient;  if  a  special  nurse  is  employed,  the  cost  is  much 
increased,  for  her  salary  is  never  included  in  the  hospital  rate.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  a  definite  understanding  beforehand  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  physician,  the  hospital,  and  the  nurse. 
22 
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afterwards  it  makes  the  nursing  care  much  easier.  Placing  a  board 
across  the  bed  under  the  springs  prevents  the  bed  from  sagging  and 
is  of  much  help  at  the  time  of  delivery.  Hie  bed  should  be  in  a 
good  light  by  day  and  well  lighted  at  night.  Two  small  tables  are 
useful ;  but  if  they  can  not  be  had,  chairs  may  be  used  in  their  place. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  take  draperies  down ;  but  it  is  well  to  take  out 
unnecessary  furniture  and  to  protect  the  floor  and  the  floor  covering. 

SUPPLIES  FOR  THE  MOTHER 

The  supplies  considered  necessary  for  a  delivery  at  hcmie  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  mother's  finances.  The  following  list  con- 
tains the  supplies  that  it  is  advisable  to  have,  but  even  this  list  can  be 
cut  if  necessary : 

IV2  yards  of  rubber  sheeting  at  least  S6  Inches  wlde»  or  1^  yards  of  white 

table  oilcloth  to  protect  the  mattress. 
4  clean  sheets  and  4  pillowcases. 
Receiving  blanket  for  the  baby  (a  piece  of  old  clean  blanket  about  a  yard  aqiiare 

or  a  soft  bath  towel). 
4  deUvery  pads.    To  make  one,  take  12  opened-out  sheets  of  newspaper  and 

cover  them  with  white  cheesecloth  with  edges  tamed  In  and  baated.    Th«y 

are  better  if  they  are  padded  with  a  2-inch  layer  of  abaorbent  ooCton  on 

top;  but  the  cotton  need  not  be  used  if  this  makes  them  too  eapenslve. 

Iron  the  pads  with  a  hot  iron  until  they  are  scorched  slightly,  fold  thein  top 

side  in,  and  put  them  away  in  a  clean  piUowcase. 
Supply  of  newspapers. 
2  pounds  of  absorbent  cotton. 
2  enamel  basins  10  Inches  in  diameter. 

2  pails  with  covers.     (These  can  be  usetl  after  the  delivery  for  diapers.) 
Bed  pan. 

1  stewpan  with  handle  (2-quart  size). 
1  pair  of  scissors. 

1  skein  of  bobbin    (narrow  cotton  tape)    or  strunsr  cotton  string  to  tie  the 

cord. 
4  yards  of  unbleached  muslin  for  abdominal  binders. 
4  ounces  of  tincture  of  green  sqap. 
4  ounces  of  boric-acid  crystals. 
Castile  soap. 

Tube  of  plain  wliite  petroleum  Jell.v. 
2-quart  fountain  syringe  or  enema  can  (witli  rectal  tip). 
Hot-water  bottle. 

2  glass  drinking  tubes. 

2  dozen  safety  pins,  size  0. 

2  dozen  safety  pins,  size  4. 

2  nail  brushes,  stiff  and  cheap. 

2  wash  cloths. 

1  dozen  hand  towels. 

3  nightgowns  (either  low  enough  in  the  neck  to  allow  for  nursing  or 

down  the  front). 
1  pair  white  stockings. 
10  yards  of  gatise  for  making  sanitary  pads,  "  sponges,**  and  dressings. 
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The  towelfi  tad  the  following  articles  are  to  be  sterilized  and  put 
away  until  the  time  of  delivery : 

2  dozen  BanltaiT  pads.  These  may  be  bought  i-eady  made  or  mny  be  made  at 
hMue  of  absorbent  cotton  wrapped  to  gauze  or  In  old  soft  cloths  that  have 
been  washed  and  boiled.  Cut  the  cotton  Into  pads  10  inches  long,  4  Inches 
wide,  and  1  Incb  thick.  Cat  the  gauze  Into  pieces  of  the  right  size  to 
fold  around  the  cotton,  and  allow  It,  when  folded,  to  extend  2  or  3  Inches 
beyond  the  cotton  at  each  end. 

1  dozen  gauze  "spongeH."  Talce  a  piece  of  gauze  16  by  lU  laches;  fold  edges 
to  center;  fold  again;  bring  raw  ends  lo  center;  fold  again,  making  a 
finished  qmnge  about  4  inches  square. 

5  dozen  cotton  pledgets.  Take  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  the  size  of  an  egg ; 
make  It  Into  a  ball ;  twist  the  loose  end.     Put  them  Into  five  mu^ln  bags. 

1  doz^i  gauze  squares  (4-lach  size)  for  cord  dreasinga.  Make  like  the 
"sponges,"  then  cut  a  hole  the  size  of  a  quarter  In  the  center  of  six  of  them. 

1  yard  of  bobbin  (very  narrow  tape)  or  sCroug  white  cotton  string.  Cut  this 
Into  fonr  pieces,  each  0  inches  long,  to  use  in  tying  the  cord.  Put  these 
and  four  of  the  gauze  squares,  two  with  and  two  without  holes,  Into  a 
muslin  iwg. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  visiting-nurse  associations  have 
sterilized  delivery  pads  at  their  central  offices,  which  they  sell  to 
the  mother  at  cost.  Surgical-supply  houses  in  the  large  cities  also 
put  up  these  sterile  supplies.  Some  of  the  State  departments  of 
health  sterilize  obstetrical  packages  that  are  sent  to  them  for  this 
purpose.  The  mother  should  buy  these  supplies  only  from  sources 
that  she  knows  to  be  reliable,  preferably  on  the  recommendation  of 
her  doctor,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  supplies 
should  be  thoroughly  and  recently  sterilized  and  well  packed. 

HOW  TO  BTEKILIZE  THESE  ASTICLES 

Wrap  the  sanitary  pads,  towels,  and 
the  sponges  In  packages  ot  six  each,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  gauze  squares  In 
moslin  and  fasten  with  common  pins. 
Put  these  packages  and  the  mnsUn  bags 
(fire  containing  the  cotton  pledgets,  the 
other    the    four    cord    ties    and    tour 
gauze  aqnares)   Into  a  pillowcase.     Use 
a  large  wask  twller  with  a  cover.    Pnt 
water  into  it  to  a  depth  of  6  Inches. 
Suspend  the  pillowcase  containing  tlie 
dressings  In  a  hammock   made  from  a 
towel  or  a  piece  of  muslin  ( the  hammock 
must  not  tonch  the  water).     Attach  the  ends  of  the  hammock  to  tbe  handles 
of  the  boiler.    Wrap  a  cioth  around  the  cover  so  that  the  cover  will  fit  tightly. 
Steam  an  hour.    Dry  In  the  oven  or  in  the  sun  by  pinning  the  hag  to  a  clothes- 
line.    Repeat  the  process  the  following  day.    Dry  thoroughly.     Pnt  the  pillow- 
case awar.   nu^iened,  until  the  articles  are  needed.     If  these  articles  have 
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be«D  Bterllized  more  than  a  inontb,  tbey  must  be  sterilised  again.  The  rootber'B 
nurse  or  tlie  public-health  nurse  will  explain  to  ber  the  details  of  preparinK 
and  sterilizing  these  su[iplle:<. 

SUPPLIES  FOR  THE  BABY 

The  following  list  contains  the  articles  it  is  welt  to  have  for  the 
baby.    A  few  of  these  could  be  omitted  if  all  can  not  be  had: 
1  liuHslnette,  haHket,  or  box  for  bed.    A  clothes  basket  makes  a  good  bed.    A 
basket  or  box  that  can  be  moved  about  readily  te  a  great  convenleoce. 

1  blanket,  felt  pad,  or  pillow  for  mattress.    Table  or  bed  padding,  folded  a  few 

times,  makes  a  very  soft,  smooth  mattress  nud  has  the  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  mattress  that  It  may  be  washed  and  boiled  and  dried  In  the 

2  small  warm  blankets. 

3  small  slieets  or  pillowcases. 


Small  baby's  wrap  autl  basket  bed 

'J  Koft  towelK. 

2  soft  wiiwh  rloths. 

I  lupce  Castile  soap. 

6  ounces  of  olive  oil  or  liquid  petrolatum. 

H  blitiliTs  (canton  flannel)  0  by  27  inches,  with  edges  pinked,  not  h^niMd; 
unviX  to  beep  the  cord  dressing  In  place.  After  the  cord  comes  oft  and  the 
[iuvi'1  is  healed,  a  band  with  shoulder  strai>s  is  tlie  only  garment  worn 
utiiler  the  Hhirt.  Binders  are  usually  supplied  by  the  hospital  If  the  baby 
is  born  there. 

3  kuillcd   blinds.  hIzc  2.     These  are  made  with   i<   Uidlce  top   (a  stral^t  top 

with  iihouliler  straps)  and  slip  on  over  the  feet.  The  bottom  edge  la 
reinforced  all  tlie  way  around,  »<  thnt  the  diaper  may  l>e  pinned  In  any 
position.  If  size  2  Is  too  big  at  first,  n  tuck  can  be  taken  in  the  top 
of  each  shoulder  strap. 

48  diapers  24  by  24  inches. 

3  shirts,  size  2 — for  summer,  made  of  light-weight  cotton ;  for  winter,  of  cotton 
and  wool  or  silk  and  wool. 
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3  petticoats,  or  Kertrndee,  20  Inches  l<mg  BDl?;hta,  made  of  mualin  (not  needed 
except  for  the  sake  at  appearance  with  thin  dresses).  These  may  opea 
on  the  Bhonlders  so  that  they  can  be  slipped  ofT  If  soiled  wlUiout  remoTinR 
tbe  dreea.  or  tbey  may  open  down  the  back,  like  the  dress. 

3  dtesBcs,  31  Inches  long  finished.  These  may  be  made  from  a  nainsook  or 
a  fine  quality  of  crinkle  cr&pe  which  does  not  need  to  be  Ironed.  They 
ahonld  open  all  tbe  way  dou'n  the  buck  go  tliat  they  can  be  pulled  off  from 
under  the  buby. 


Babr's  cl  allies 

3  flannel  or  knitted  squares  36  by  36  Inches,  which  cun  be  used  Instead  of  coat 
and  bonnet  for  the  very  yiiuiig  hab.v.     (See  illUNlration  p.  26.) 

1  coat  and  bonnet,  simple  and  washuble. 

3  nightgowns,  27  Inches  long  finlsbed,  mude  of  ninslln  or  flannel  accordloK  to 
the  season.  These  open  down  the  back.  Tape  should  be  run  through  the 
bottom  hem  to  driiw  It  tt^tbei*. 


The  baby's  toilet  tray  varies  witli  the  mother's  indiviiiiial  wishes 
even  more  than  the  list  just  given.  It  should  contain  three  c«)vered 
jars  (jelly  glasses  or  mayonnaise  jars  will  do),  one  for  boiled  water, 
one  for  rubber  nipples,  aiid  one  for  cotton  f^wabs;  two  flat  disheit, 
one  for  the  soap  and  one  for  the  oil;  a  pincUKhioii ;  aiid  a  nursing 
bottle  for  drinking  water. 
4068*— 30 5 
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ADDITIONAL  CONVBNISNGBB 

Below  is  a  list  of  additional  articles  that  will  be  found  conFenient 
in  the  care  of  the  baby,  though  not  so  essential  as  those  preTiously 
listed : 

Bathtub— tin,  enameled  ware,  or  mbber. 

Drying  frames  for  shirts  and  stockings. 

Bath  apron  of  Turkish  toweling  or  onting  flanneL 

A  low  diair  without  anna  ,    -  - 

Baby  scales. 

A  low  screen  to  protect  the  baby  while  he  is  being  bathed. 

A  low  table  on  which  to  bathe  and  dress  the  babj* 


COMMON  DISORDERS  OF  PREGNANCY 

NAUSEA  AND  VOMITING 

Nausea  with  or  without  vomiting  is  one  of  the  common  ailment.^ 
of  early  pregnancy  (from  about  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  week). 
It  is  very  apt  to  come  in  the  morning,  and  for  that  reason  is  often 
called  "  morning  sickness,"  although  not  infrequently  it  comes  only 
in  the  late  afternoon  or  early  evening.  Many  women  do  not  have 
it  at  all.  If  there  is  more  than  slight  occasional  vomiting,  the  doctor 
should  be  consulted.  Eating  six  small  meals  a  day  instead  of  three 
larger  ones  helps  to  relieve  this  nausea.  Taking  something  to  eat 
before  getting  up,  such  as  toast  or  crackers,  will  often  help.  No  one 
method  of  treatment  works  satisfactorily  with  all  women.  There- 
fore the  physician  must  decide  what  is  best  for  each  individual. 

HEARTBURN 

Not  infrequently  during  pregnancy  the  expectant  mother  com- 
plains of  burning  in  the  throat  caused  by  bitter  eructations  (belch- 
ing) from  the  stomach.  This  condition  is  commonly  called  "  heart- 
burn." If  it  continues,  the  doctor  should  be  notified.  Frequently 
heartburn  is  evidence  that  the  diet  contains  too  much  sugar  and 
starches;  the  doctor  will  get  further  evidence  on  this  point  if  he 
finds  sugar  present  when  he  analyzes  the  urine. 

VARICOSE  VEINS  AND  PILES 

As  the  weeks  go  by,  the  enlarging  uterus  presses  more  and  more 
on  the  blood  vessels  in  the  lower  abdomen,  and  in  many  instances 
the  veins  of  the  leg  appear  as  bluish  lines.  These  are  called  **  vari- 
cose veins."  Later  as  they  enlarge  they  may  cause  slight  burning 
or  tingling  sensations  in  the  legs.  If  the  symptoms  remain  slight, 
no  treatment  is  necessary.  If  they  become  more  marked,  lying 
down  for  an  hour  morning  and  night  with  the  legs  elevated  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  body  may  give  relief.  The  doctor's  attention 
should  be  called  to  these  varicose  veins,  and  he  will  direct  any 
necessary  treatment. 

When  the  varicose  veins  appear  in  the  rectum,  they  are  called 
"hemorrhoids,"  or  "piles."  These  again  are  due  to  pressure;  and 
if  any  discomfort  is  felt  at  the  anus  the  doctor  must  be  told  at  once 
so  that  he  may  direct  appropriate  treatment. 
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CRAMPS  IN  THE  LEGS 

Cramps  in  the  legs,  usually  after  the  mother  has  gone  to  bed,  may 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  pregnancy,  but  they  are  more  apt  to  come 
in  the  latter  half.  Belief  may  be  given  by  gentle  massage  of  the 
legs  or  by  bending  the  foot  up  on  the  ankle. 

RELAXATION  OF  THE  PELVIC  JOINTS 

*  ■•      a 

As  pregnancy  advances,  the  three  joints  which  go  to  make  up  the 
pelvic  girdle,  two  behind  lind  one  in  front,  oftentimes  relax  to  such 
an  extent  that  severe  pains  are  felt  in  tiie  legs.  An  abdominal  sup- 
port, such  as  has  been  recommended  (see  p.  15),  will  dp  muoh  to 

relieve  this  condition. 

LEUCORRHEA 

Leucorrhea  (whites)  is  a  whitish  discharge  from  the  vagina. 
This  discharge  comes  from  the  glands  in  the  neck  of  the  utetus  and 
the  entrance  to  the  birth  canal,  which  are  more  active  than  usual 
because  of  pressure  of  the  enlarging  uterus  on  the  blood  vessels. 
Leucorrhea  is  often  annoying  but  not  usually  serious.  The  physi- 
cian should  be  told  of  it,  and  he  will  prescribe  the  necessary  treat- 
ment. Douches  of  any  sort  should  not  be  taken  except  under  his 
advice. 


COMPLICATIONS  OP  PREGNANCY 

TOXEMIA 

As  the  baby  grows  iii  the  uterus  there  is  being  sent  back  into  the 
mother's  blood  an  increasing  amount  of  waste  matter.  If  the 
mother's  elimination  is  imperfect,  so  that  she  has  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  her  own  as  well  as  the  baby's  waste  products,  a  toxic,  or 
poisoned,  condition  may  result  which  will  be  more  or  less  serious  for 
both  the  mother  and  the  child.    Some  of  the  common  symptoms  are : 

1)  Serious  or  persistent  vomiting. 

2)  Repeated  headaches. 

3)  Dizziness. 

4)  Puffiness  about  the  face,  hands,  and  legs. 

5)  Blurring  of  the  vision,  or  spots  before  the  eyes. 

6)  Neuralgic  pains,  especially  about  the  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

Having  one  or  even  more  of  these  symptoms  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  toxemia  is  present,  for  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  may  be  removed  very  easily  without  serious  results.  But 
when  such  symptoms  appear,  they  should  always  be  brought  at  once 
to  the  attention  of  the  doctor,  and  it  will  be  well  also  to  send  a 
specimen  of  the  urine  to  him  immediately.  Prevention  of  serious 
results  from  toxemia  by  observing  and  reporting  to  the  doctor  the 
symptoms  which  precede  it  is  of  great  importance  to  all  pregnant 
women. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  among  women  to  regard  some 
of  these  disturbances  as  a  necessary  part  of  pregnancy.  No  pain  or 
distress  that  can  be  prevented  by  proper  means  should  be  endured 
during  pregnancy  or  at  any  other  time.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  old 
saying  that  a  ^  sick  pregnancy  is  a  safe  one."  If  a  pregnant  woman 
will  follow  certain  simple  rules  for  health,  she  will  not  have  cause 
to  fear  toxemia  and  will  be  in  better  condition  to  meet  the  strains  of 
pregnancy  and  childbirth.     She  should — 

Place  herself  under  the  care  of  a  competent  physician. 

Consult  him  regularly,  at  least  once  a  month  during  the  first 
six  months,  then  every  two  weeks  or  oftener,  preferably 
every  week  in  the  last  four  weeks  of  the  pregnancy. 

Have  ner  blood  pressure  taken  regularly. 

Have  her  urine  examined  at  the  visits  to  the  doctor. 

Guard  carefully  against  constipation. 
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(6)  Avoid  a  large  amount  of  meat  and  any  other  form  of  over- 

eating and  all  extra  salt. 

(7)  Drink  eight  glasses  of  water  a  day. 

(8)  Exercise  daily  out  of  doors  but  not  to  the  point  of  fatigue. 

(9)  Keep  all  the  rooms  of  the  house  well  ventilated  day  and  night. 

(10)  Bathe  every  day. 

(11)  Wear  lightweight  but  warm  and  comfortable  clothing. 

(12)  Sleep  at  least  8  hours  out  of  the  24,  rest  during  the  day,  and 

not  get  overtired. 

(13)  Report  to  the  doctor  all  acute  illnesses,  especially  colds,  sore 

tnroat,  or  persistent  cough. 
(14^  Go  to  the  delist  early  in  pregnancy. 
(15)  Report  any  unfavorable  symptoon,  remembering  that  she  must 

at  all  times  be  well. 

MISCARRIAGE 

•'  Miscarriage  "  is  commonly  used  to  mean  the  birth  of  tibe  child 
before  it  is  sufficiently  developed  to  be  able  to  live  outside  its  mother's 
body — that  is,  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy. 
There  are  many  possible  causes  of  this  mishap.  Among  them  are 
heavy  work  (such  as  washing,  sweeping,  lifting,  or  moving  heavy 
furniture),  running  a  sewing  machine  or  other  form  of  taxing  labor, 
strenuous  indulgence  in  amusements  that  jar  the  body  (such  as  danc- 
ing, skating,  tennis,  golf,  horseback  riding,  or  climbing),  or  jolting 
over  rough  roads  in  an  automobile,  or  long  journeys  by  train  or 
boat.  Some  constitutional  disease  of  the  mother,  a  fault  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  uterus  or  some  abnormality  of  its  lining,  or  intercourse 
during  pregnancy  (see  p.  20)  may  cause  miscarriage.  Microscopic 
examination  of  tissues  thrown  off  from  early  miscarriages  has  shown 
that  many  are  due  to  faulty  development  of  the  fetus  (unborn 
baby) ;  such  miscarriages  are  nature's  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  preg- 
nancy that  could  not  go  on  to  final  success.  In  many  cases  the  cause 
is  impossible  to  discover,  and  a  woman  may  have  repeated  miscar- 
riages. The  prevention  of  many  miscarriages  lies  in  guarding 
against  overexertion  in  the  early  weeks  of  pregnancy.  If  a  woman 
has  had  a  miscarriage  before,  a  long  stay  in  bed  may  carry  her  past 
the  danger  when  nothing  else  will  do  it. 

Syphilis  is  often  the  cause  of  miscarriages,  but  as  yet  it  has  not 
been  proved  that  it  causes  miscarriage  in  the  first  two  months  of 
pregnancy. 

Any  woman  who  has  had  repeated  miscaiTiages  or  premature  la- 
bors with  dead  babies  should  have  a  blood  test  (Wassermann)  to  find 
out  whether  she  has  syphilis.  This  test  should  be  part  of  the  doctor's 
complete  examination  of  every  expectant  mother;  it  is  of  special 
importance  for  the  mother  who  has  had  a  previous  miscarriage  of 
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which  she  does  not  know  the  cause.  The  blood  for  this  test  is 
easily  withdrawn  from  the  arm.  If  it  shows  that  the  mother  has 
syphilis,  treatment  should  be  started  at  once  and  kept  up  systemati- 
cally throughout  pregnancy.  If  she  receives  proper  treatment,  a 
syphilitic  mother  will  give  birth  to  a  healthy  baby. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  bleeding  or  abdominal  pain  the  mother 
should  go  to  bed  at  once.  It  is  always  advisable  to  send  for  the 
doctor;  it  is  urgent  to  do  so  if  the  pregnancy  has  advanced  beyond 
the  sixth  week.  If  the  mother  can  not  get  the  doctor,  she  must 
remain  perfectly  quiet  in  bed  for  at  least  48  hours  after  bleeding 
or  pain  has  stopped.  A  miscarriage  occurring  before  the  siicth 
week  may  appear  as  nothing  more  than  an  unusually  severe 
menstrual  period. 

What  happens  is  that  the  placenta  and  membranes  which  surround 
the  fetus  have  become  loosened  from  the  uterus.  If  the  loosening  is 
slight,  complete  rest  in  bed  may  prevent  it  from  going  further.  If 
a  large  part  of  these  membranes,  however,  has  become  separated 
from  the  uterus,  the  separation  will  become  complete  and  the  fetus 
will  be  expelled.  It  is  not  until  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  week 
of  pregnancy  that  the  union  between  these  membranes  and  the 
uterus  becomes  firm ;  consequently  it  is  during  these  early  weeks  that 
miscarriage  is  most  likely  to  occur. 

When  a  miscarriage  has  occurred,  there  is  danger  that  portions 
of  the  membrane  may  stick  to  the  uterus  and  not  be  expelled.  In 
order  to  find  out  whether  this  is  the  case,  it  is  important  that  a 
doctor  should  be  in  attendance  and  that  whatever  has  been  expelled 
be  saved  for  him  to  see. 

A  neglected  miscarriage  may  mean  the  total  loss  of  health;  a 
spontaneous  miscarriage  properly  attended  is  not  likely  to  have 
bad  results.  On  the  other  hand,  a  self-induced  miscarriage  may 
result  in  blood  poisoning  and  death.  It  is  unreasonable  to  regard 
a  miscarriage  as  something  to  be  concealed,  and  dangerous  to  de- 
prive oneself  on  this  account  of  proper  care  and  treatment.  This 
unhappy  way  of  regarding  a  miscarriage  is  perhaps  partly  due  to 
the  association  in  many  persons'  minds  of  a  miscarriage  with  a 
criminal  abortion,  the  results  of  which  are  often  serious  and  many 
times  fatal.  Such  an  attitude  of  mind  is  unjustified,  for  there  are 
many  causes  of  miscarriage,  and  often,  humanly  speaking,  it  is 
unavoidable.  It  should  be  treated  like  any  other  illness,  and  such 
measures  should  be  taken  as  will  best  conserve  the  future  health 
of  the  disappointed  mother. 
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BLEBDING  IN  PREGNANCY 

Bleeding,  or  the  show  of  blood  from  the  vagina  in  a  pregnant 
woman,  demands  investigation,  for  it  never  occurs  in  normal  ca8e& 
It  may  be  a  very  serious  sign,  especially  if  it  occurs  in  the  latter 
part  of  pregnancy.  It  always  must  be  regarded  as  serious  until  the 
doctor  by  careful  examination  determines  that  it  is  not.  At  the 
first  si|;rn  of  blood  from  the  vagina  a  pregnant  woman  should  go  to 
bed  and  should  notify  the  doctor  at  once.  Under  no  drcumstanoes 
should  a  woman  who  has  had  vaginal  bleeding  be  up  and  about  her 
house*  attending  to  her  household.  It  can  not  be  overemphasized 
that  bleeding  from  the  vagina  in  pregnancy  is  abnormal  and  may  be 
a  very  s<?rious  complication.  The  responsibility  for  good  results 
when  bleeding  has  occurred  is  twofold:  (1)  Upon  the  patient — she 
must  report  it  to  her  physician  at  once;  (2)  upon  the  doctor — ^he 
must  respond  without  delay,  determine  the  cause  of  the 
and  give  the  proper  treatment. 


BIRTH  OF  THE  BABY 

At  the  end  of  the  nine  months'  development  in  the  uterus  the 
baby  is  bom,  and  the  act  of  birth  is  called  "  labor."  This  act  is  a 
i^atural  one  and,  though  it  is  painful  and  tiring,  it  should  end 
normally  with  a  healthy  mother  and  a  healthy  baby.  It  probably 
will  have  this  happy  ending  if  the  mother  has  had  proper  care 
during  her  pregnancy  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  attendant 
who  understands  the  need  for  perfect  cleanliness  and  uses  every 
means  to  secure  it. 

PRECAUTIONS  THAT  MUST  BE  TAKEN 

The  prevention  of  the  infection  that  causes  puerperal  septicemia,  or 
"  childbed  fever,"  lies  in  the  scrupulous  care  taken  by  everyone 
who  is  concerned  in  any  way  with  the  attendance  upon  a  woman 
in  childbirth  to  allow  nothing  not  absolutely  clean  to  touch  her. 
Puerperal  septicemia  is  a  largely  preventable  disease,  since  its  cause 
and  the  measures  necessary  to  prevent  it  ate  well  known,  and  all 
women  in  childbirth  and  their  families  have  a  right  to  insist  upon 
this  protection.  No  physician  who  values  his  professional  reputa- 
tion will  be  satisfied  to  neglect  any  of  the  precautions  against  this 
most  dreadful  disease.  The  patient  can  help  by  having  ready  clean 
bedding,  towels,  and  sterile  supplies.  The  woman,  the  family, 
and  the  nurse  must  be  ready  in  every  way  to  aid  the  physician  in 
this  effort. 

The  well-trained  doctor  insists  that  the  external  parts  be  shaved 
when  the  patient  goes  into  labor.  This  shaving  is  for  the  patient's 
protection  and  does  much  toward  the  prevention  of  blood  poisoning. 
The  doctor  can  obtain  much  information  as  to  how  soon  the  baby  will 
be  bom  by  rectal  examinations,  and  the  patient  should  never  refuse 
to  permit  them.  Vaginal  examinations  during  labor,  no  matter  how 
carefully  done,  always  carry  a  certain  amount  of  risk.  When  the 
physician  exposes  the  patient  during  the  actual  delivery  of  the  baby, 
the  patient  must  realize  that  he  is  working  in  her  interest  and  for  her 
protection. 

LABOR 

The  progress  of  labor  is  divided  into  three  stages.  The  first  is 
occupied  with  the  dilatation,  or  enlargement,  of  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus,  the  second  with  the  actual  birth  of  the  child,  and  the 
third  with  the  separation  and  throwing  out  of  the  afterbirth  and 
membranes. 
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The  first  stage  is  the  longest  and  most  trying  part  to  the  expectant 
mother.  During  this  time  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  which  is  less  than 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  first,  must  increase  to  8^^  ^  ^ 
inclies  before  it  is  large  enough  to  permit  the  child's  body  to  pass  out. 
This  stage  usually  takes  a  number  of  hours  and  is  very  tedious  to 
the  woman,  because  she  is  unable  to  feel  for  herself  that  she  is  making 
progress.  Labor  pains  may  begin  in  the  abdomen  or  in  the  back. 
They  may  come  at  first  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  apart,  or  perhaps  only 
a  few  minutes.  They  will  come  at  shorter  and  shorter  intervals  and 
with  greater  and  greater  strength  as  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  gets 
larger.  Sometimes  the  bag  of  waters  (amniotic  sac)  that  surrounds 
the  baby  breaks  before  labor  begins.  At  the  time  labor  begins  or 
shortly  after  there  may  be  a  slight  blood-tinged  discharge.  This  is 
commonly  called  the  "show"  and  is  more  likely  to  appear  in  first 
labors  than  in  later  ones.  The  progress  of  labor  can  not  be  judged 
by  the  show  alone.  The  regularity,  the  frequency,  and  the  strength 
of  the  pains  are  the  chief  guides. 

To  pass  the  time  between  the  pains,  the  woman  may  occupy  herself 
in  any  way  she  likes :  she  may  sit  down,  lie  down,  walk  about,  or  even 
sleei),  if  she  can.  She  should  notify  the  nurse  and  the  doctor  as  soon 
as  she  becomes  convinced  of  the  regularity  of  labor  pains,  or  in  case 
water  in  any  quantity  comes  away  before  the  pains  begin,  or  in  case 
of  any  bloody  discharge.  Since  the  doctor  can  not  hasten  the  progress 
of  this  stage,  it  is  not  usually  necessary  for  him  to  remain  with  her 
all  the  time.  But  he  should  keep  close  watch  of  the  case  and  be 
always  within  easy  call.  No  enema  should  be  taken  on  the  onset  of 
labor  except  on  the  advice  of  the  physician.  If  the  woman  is  hungry, 
she  may  have  some  lisrht  food.  As  soon  as  the  doctor  comes,  he  will 
frive  advice  on  all  necessary  details. 

The  bed  should  be  made  ready,  the  mattress  being  protected  by 
a  rubber  sheet  or  oilcloth  or  several  layers  of  newspapers.  An  extra 
sheet,  folded  in  the  middle,  is  pinned  across  the  bed  under  the 
mother's  hips;  this  sheet  may  be  drawn  out  after  the  labor,  leaving 
the  bed  clean  and  dry. 

If  the  confinement  is  to  take  j)lace  at  a  hospital,  the  woman  should 
be  ready  to  go  when  regular  pains  have  started.  The  ride  to  the 
hospital  will  help  to  pass  the  time  and  may  also  serve  to  hasten  the 
delivery  to  some  extent.  She  will  take  with  her  a  bag  that  should 
have  been  packed  some  time  before,  containing  nightgowns,  toilet 
articles,  slippers,  kimono,  and  the  like,  with  the  baby's  first  outfit. 

The  second  stage  of  labor,  in  which  the  actual  birth  occurs,  is 
much  shorter  than  the  first,  usually  from  two  to  two  and  one-half 
hours.  It  is  frequently  less  trying  to  the  patient  than  the  first 
stage,  because  as  each  pain  occurs  the  muscles  are  pushing  the  baby 
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along  the  birth  canal,  and  she  feels  that  she  can  help  by  straining,  or 
"  bearing  down."  The  amniotic  sac  is  usually  ruptured  as  the 
pains  of  this  stage  begin,  and  after  this  occurs  it  will  usually  not  be 
long  before  the  child  is  bom.  In  case  the  bag  of  waters  has  broken 
earlier,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  birth  is  said  to  be  ^^dry"  and 
may  proceed  somewhat  more  slowly.  Whether  the  pain  of  the  actual 
birth  should  be  lessened  or  deadened  by  the  use  of  an  anesthetic 
will  be  decided  by  the  physician. 

After  the  baby  is  born  the  third  stage  of  labor  takes  place — 
namely,  the  separation  and  throwing  out  of  the  afterbirth  (placenta) 
and  the  other  tissues  that  connected  the  baby's  body  with  the  mother 
during  pregnancy.  This  occupies  about  half  an  hour.  **Afterpains  " 
are  the  pains  that  iinmediately  follow  the  emptying  of  the  uterus 
and  are  due  to  the  natural  contractions  of  its  muscle  fibers.  These 
pains  are  less  likely  to  be  felt  in  a  first  confinement  than  in  later  ones. 


EMERGENCIES 

It  sometimes  happens  that  tlie  baby  is  bom  before  the  arrival 
of  the  doctor  or  nurse,  when  labor  comes  on  earlier  than  was  expected, 
or  the  doctor  is  at  some  distance.  In  an  emergency  like  this  it  is 
necessary  for  the  expectant  mother  and  her  family  to  know  what 
to  do. 

The  delivery  room  must  be  set  in  order  and  the  bed  freshly  made. 
The  mattress  should  first  be  protected  with  the  rubber  sheet  or  oil- 
cloth, or  newspapers,  and  the  extra  folded  sheet  as  described  on 
page  36.  The  mother's  external  parts  should  be  well  washed  and 
shaved.  The  sterilized  dressings,  still  in  their  packages,  should  be 
put  close  at  hand.  A  large  kettle  of  water  should  be  boiled  and 
cooled  without  being  uncovered.  At  this  same  time  the  scissors  for 
cutting  the  cord  should  be  boiled  for  10  minutes  and  left  untouched. 

Meanwhile,  if  matters  have  gone  so  far  that  the  pains  are  return- 
ing every  5  minutes,  or  if  the  "  waters  "  have  broken,  the  woman 
should  go  to  bed;  she  will  lie  on  her  back,  with  her  knees  drawn 
up  and  spread  apart.  (If  the  doctor  is  in  charge,  he  may  prefer 
another  position.)  Wlien  the  pain  comes,  the  patient  will  bear  down 
but  will  not  attempt  to  strain  except  when  she  feels  she  must.  Who- 
ever is  at  hand  to  help  will  then  put  one  of  the  delivery  pads  under- 
neath the  mother's  hips  and  should  thoroughly  disinfect  the  hands 
by  scrubbing  them  for  10  minutes  in  warm  water,  using  a  brush  and 
plenty  of  soap.  The  attendant  will  sit  by  the  mother  until  the  baby 
is  born,  but  should  not  touch  her.  After  the  head  is  born,  if  the  face 
of  the  baby  turns  blue,  the  mother  should  be  told  to  strain  vigorously, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  may  press  with  both  hands  upon  her  abdo- 
men, wliile  the  attendant  prasps  the  babv's  head  and  pulls  it  steadily 
but  gently  downward.     This  will  shortly  bring  out  the  baby. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  born  he  should  take  a  breath  and  cry.  If 
he  does  not  do  this,  the  attendant  should  slap  him  smartly  upon  the 
buttocks,  meanwhile  holding  him  up  by  the  feet  for  a  moment.  When 
he  cries,  ho  should  be  laid  down  close  enough  to  the  mother  so  that 
the  navel  cord  will  not  be  stretched,  care  being  taken  not  to  smother 
him  nor  allow  any  of  the  discharges  to  touch  his  face.  Then  the 
attendant  will  tie  the  cord  twice,  once  2  inches  from  the  child's 
navel,  once  2  inches  nearer  the  mother,  using  pieces  of  sterilized 
bobbin  or  other  string  that  has  been  boiled.  The  cord  is  then  cut 
with  the  scissors  between  the  two  ties  (ligatures).  There  will  be  a 
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single  spurt  of  blood,  but  bleeding  will  cease  immediately  if  the  cord 
is  tied  tight.  If  bleeding  from  the  baby's  navel  should  not  stop 
altogether,  the  cord  should  be  tied  again  nearer  the  baby  without 
disturbing  the  first  tie.  The  cord  dressing  should  be  put  in  place 
at  once.  The  baby  should  then  be  covered  with  a  light,  warm,  and 
soft  blanket,  removed  to  a  place  of  safety  while  the  mother  is  being 
taken  care  of,  and  kept  warm. 

The  separation  of  the  afterbirth  usually  takes  place  within  10  to 
80  minutes.  Sometimes  it  takes  as  much  as  two  hours,  but  the  proc- 
ess must  not  be  hurried,  unless  under  the  doctor's  directions.  Some- 
times the  mother  can  help  by  straining  as  she  did  to  bring  the  child ; 
but  unless  the  doctor  or  nurse  has  arrived  it  is  better  to  be  patient 
and  wait  for  the  contents  of  the  uterus  to  be  expelled  naturally.  All 
the  soiled  pads  and  dressings  and  everything  that  has  been  expelled 
should  be  saved  for  the  doctor's  inspection. 

After  the  soiled  pads  have  been  removed,  the  region  around  the 
vagina  is  carefully  washed  with  sterile  warm  water,  pieces  of  sterile 
gauze  or  cotton  pledgets  being  used  for  this  purpose.  An  abdomi- 
nal binder  and  one  of  the  sanitary  pads  are  then  put  on.  All  the 
soiled  dressings  are  removed  and  the  pad  beneath  the  nK>ther  re- 
newed. If,  after  all  is  over,  the  mother  suffers  from  a  nervous  diill, 
as  often  happens,  she  need  not  be  alarmed*  A  hot- water  bag  at  her 
feet,  a  glass  of  hot  milk,  and  a  blanket  will  soon  warm  her,  and  she 
will  usually  be  ready  to  fall  asleep  to  rest  after  the  fatigue  of  the 
labor. 

There  is  always  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood  just  after  the 
birth.  The  attendant  can  help  to  stop  thiis  bleeding.  Sitting  on  the 
bed,  facing  the  foot  of  the  bed  with  the  hands  on  the  mother's 
abdomen,  she  will  feel  for  the  uterus,  which  wiU  be  a  rather  large, 
soft  mass  just  under  the  navel,  and  will  massage  it  gently,  passing 
the  thumb  over  the  front  of  the  organ,  while  the  fingers  surround  it. 
This  will  cause  the  muscles  of  the  uterus  to  contract  and  will  help  to 
stop  the  bleeding.  The  massage  should  be  begun  gently,  as  soon  as 
the  child  is  born.  Then  the  uterus  will  stay  very  tightly  contracted 
and  firmer  to  the  touch,  and  in  the  long  run  a  great  amount  of  blood 
will  be  saved.  While  the  attendant  is  caring  for  the  baby,  either 
the  nK>ther  herself  can  be  rubbing  the  lower  abdomen  or  someone 
else  in  the  family  can  help  temporarily.  Cracked  ice,  wrapped  in 
gause,  may  be  laid  over  the  uterus  to  help  in  the  contractions,  and 
sometimes  putting  the  baby  to  breast  will  serve  the  same  purpose. 
These  measures  are  especially  necessary  if  the  amount  of  bleeding 
seems  excessive  and  the  doctor  has  not  arrived. 

When  the  doctor  comes,  he  will  repair  any  lacerations  (tears)  thai 
may  have  occurred  during  the  baby's  birth. 


FIRST  CARE  OF  THE  NEWBORN 

Immediately  after  the  baby  is  born  his  eyes  should  be  carefully 
wiped  free  from  mucus  or  blood  with  the  pledgets  of  sterile  clean 
absorbent  cotton  which  were  prepared  beforehand.  (See  mother's 
supplies,  p.  24.)  A  separate  piece  of  cotton  should  be  used  for  each 
eye  and  should  be  discarded  as  soon  as  it  has  been  used  once.  Wipe 
from  the  nose  outward  without  opening  the  lid.  At  this  time  also 
the  lips  and  nose  should  be  wiped  clean  and  the  nurse's  or  doctor's 
little  finger,  wrapjwd  with  a  piece  of  moist  cotton,  should  be  passed 
into  the  child's  mouth  and  any  accumulated  mucus  removed  by  an 
outward  sweep  of  the  finger. 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER  FOR  THE  BABY'S  EYES 

As  soon  after  birth  as  possible  the  eyelids  should  again  be  wiped 
clean  of  mucus,  and  two  drops  of  a  silver  preparation  which  the 
doctor  or  nurse  will  provide  should  be  put  into  each  of  the  baby's 
eyes,  the  lids  being  gently  opened  so  that  the  medicine  will  get 
inside  the  eye.  (Nitrate  of  silver  in  1  per  cent  solution  is  put  up  in 
anij)ules  for  this  purpose.)  This  care  is  necessary  in  all  cases  be- 
cause a  baby's  eyes  may  become  infected  during  the  passage  through 
the  birth  canal,  and  this  infection  sometimes  leads  to  an  eye  disease 
of  the  newborn,  called  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  which  may  cause 
blindness.  The  treatment  is  simple  and  i^erfectlj'  harmless  and  ia 
certain  to  prevent  the  infection  from  developing.  If,  however,  the 
treatment  is  not  given  and  symptoms  of  the  disease  appear  (namely, 
redness,  swelling  of  the  lids,  and  a  discharge  from  beneath  them), 
the  mother  should  not  lose  an  hour  in  placing  the  baby  in  the  hands 
of  the  best  doctor  she  can  find.  The  eves  mav  be  saved  by  a  few 
hours'  care,  but  treatment  to  be  efficient  must  be  begun  at  once;  neg- 
lect may  doom  the  baby  to  lifelong  blindness  or  at  best  to  imperfect 
vision.  It  is  the  law  in  all  the  States  except  one  that  this  condition 
must  be  reported  to  the  health  authorities. 

In  bathing  the  eyes  always  use  a  different  piece  of  cotton  or  gause 
for  each  eye,  and  in  case  of  any  infection  use  the  greatest  care  not  to 
infect  one  eye  from  the  other.  The  germs  may  be  carried  by  the 
fin*rers,  the  towels,  the  cotton,  or  anv  other  article  that  has  touched 
the  infected  eye. 
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BATHING  THE  BABT 

The  newborn  baby's  skin  is  covered  with  a  cheeselike  substance, 
which  is  the  more  easily  removed  if  it  is  first  oiled  with  olive  oil, 
liquid  petrolatum,  or  petroleum  jelly.  The  baby  may  then  be 
wrapped  warmly  and  put  ia  a  safe  plaee  until  the  mother  has  been 
attended  to,  after  which  the  baby  may  be  bathed.  The  water  should 
be  of  a  tnnpijrsliiie  that  feels  comfortable  to  the  bare  elbow  of  the 
nurse.  Alter  the  skin  is  thoroughly  but  very  gently  washed  with 
Castile  soap  (eare  should  be  taken  not  to  get  soap  into  the  eyes)  it 
shook}  be  patted  dry  with  warm  and  very  soft  old  towels.  A  square 
of  sterile  gaaze,  with  a  hole  for  the  cord,  is  placed  over  the  navel. 
This  square  is  fcMed  back  to  cover  the  cut  end  of  the  cord,  or  a 
second  pad  is  placed  over  the  cut  end.  The  dressing  is  held  in  place 
with  the  flannel  binder  already  prepared.  Unless  this  dressing 
becomes  wet  or  soiled  it  is  not  necessary  to  change  it  for  a  few  days. 
The  stump  of  the  cord  will  usually  shrivel  and  fall  off  within  a 
week.  After  this  happens  the  navel  will  be  dressed  in  the  same 
manner  until  it  is  entirely  healed. 

THE  BABY'S  STOOLS 

The  first  discharges  from  a  newborn  baby's  bowels  are  known  as 
meconium.  They  are  very  dark  green,  thick  and  sticky,  with  little 
or  no  odor.  These  soon  change  to  the  normal  yellow  stools  of  the 
healthy  baby  after  he  begins  to  be  fed.  If  any  blood  is  seen  in  the 
stool  of  a  newborn  baby,  the  fact  should  be  reported  to  the  doctor 
immediately. 


LYING-IN  PERIOD 

The  time  just  after  childbirth,  when  maternal  norniig  begips  and 
the  organs  connected  with  childbirth  return  to  the  condituMi  they 
were  in  before  pregnancy,  is  called  the  lying-in  period.  The  chaange 
in  the  uterus,  called  the  involution,  is  the  most  important.  The  uterus 
dwindles  in  weight  from  about  2  pounds  to  about  2  ouneea  and 
sinks  down  to  its  original  position  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  length 
of  time  required  for  these  changes  to  take  place  is  shorter  with 
nursing  than  with  nonnursing  mothers,  but  complete  involution  com- 
monly takes  five  or  six  weeks.  If  lacerations  (tears)  or  other  acci- 
dents have  occurred  during  childbirth,  involution  may  take  longer. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  mother,  no  matter  how  well  she  may  feel, 
needs  a  certain  time  of  rest  before  she  is  fully  able  to  take  up  her 
ordinary  occupations  and  pleasures,  which,  if  she  goes  back  to  them 
too  early,  may  slow  up  or  stop  the  natural  restorative  prooeaaes. 
Most  women  are  allowed  to  sit  up  in  a  chair  for  an  hour  on  the  tenth 
day.  Usually  they  may  walk  about  the  room  after  two  weekis,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  they  will  be  allowed  to  go  up  and  down 
stairs;  but  in  all  cases  it  iu;  well  for  the  mother  to  refrain  from  full 
activity  for  six  weeks.  After  six  weeks  the  doctor  should  make  a 
final  internal  (vaginal)  examination  to  be  sure  that  all  is  as  it  should 
be  and  will  direct  the  proper  treatment  in  case  anything  is  wrong. 

For  some  time  after  the  baby's  birth  there  is  a  discharge  from  the 
va^na.  This  discharge,  which  is  called  the  lochia,  at  first  is  pure 
blood,  but  later  becomes  quite  brown  in  color.  It  is  likely  to  increase 
somewhat  as  the  mother  srets  about,  and  this  is  an  additional  reason 
for  lengthening  the  period  of  rest  and  quiet  after  childbirth. 

In  a  small  percentapre  of  cases  the  monthly  periods  may  return  at 
once,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  menstruation  is  not  established 
until  a  month  or  two  after  nursing  has  stopped.  Nursing  the  baby 
does  not  prevent  conception,  even  though  menstruation  has  not  begun 


again. 
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NURSING  THE  BABY 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  every  mother  to  nurse  her  baby.  Every 
doctor,  nurse,  or  other  attendant  should  insist  that  the  mother  nurse 
her  baby  and  should  do  everything  possible  to  start  the  secretion  of 
milk,  to  promote  it,  or  even  to  bring  it  back  if  for  any  reason  it  has 
stopped.  It  is  true  that  not  all  mothers  are  able  to  nurse  their  babies, 
even  when  they  would  gladly  do  so,  but  the  cases  in  which  maternal 
nursing  is  impossible,  at  least  for  a  few  weeks,  are  very  uncommon. 
There  are  only  a  few  good  reasons  for  not  nursing  an  infant  under 
6  months  old.  Chief  among  them  are  tuberculosis  in  the  mother 
and  the  beginning  of  another  pregnancy. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  BREAST  FEEDING  OVER  ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING 

Mother's  milk  gives  the  baby  the  greatest  help  in  the  complicated 
and  difficult  task  of  growing,  and  it  also  makes  the  baby  more 
resistant  to  the  various  sicknesses  to  which  he  may  be  exposed.  Sat- 
isfactory nursing  greatly  increases  his  chances  for  growing  up. 
Besides,  it  is  easier  to  nurse  the  baby  than  to  feed  him  otherwise. 
To  make  bottle  feeding  safe  requires  scrupulous  and  constant  care. 
To  secure  a  supply  of  pure  milk,  to  keep  it  at  the  proper  temperature, 
to  have  it  proj)erly  prepared  for  the  baby's  use,  to  change  the  compo- 
sition of  the  milk  in  accordance  with  the  baby's  changing  needs,  to 
keep  aU  the  utensils  used  in  the  care  and  preparation  of  the  baby's 
feedings  absolutely  clean,  to  have  the  bottles  and  nipples  scrubbed 
and  sterilized,  call  for  constant  care  and  attention  even  when  the  baby 
is  thriving.  But  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  baby  does  not  thrive, 
the  difficulties  of  artificial  feeding  are  greatly  multiplied.  Too  often 
artificially-fed  babies  pass  their  first  6  or  12  months  in  a  series  of 
unfortimate  feeding  experiments,  with  the  result  that  the  growth  of 
the  organs,  the  functions,  and  the  general  development  are  retarded. 

COLOSTRUM 

At  the  birth  of  the  baby  there  is,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases, 
no  milk  in  the  mother's  breasts.  The  secretion  that  is  in  the  breasts 
at  that  time  is  called  colostrum.  The  mother's  milk  does  not  usually 
come  for  two  or  three  days,  sometimes  longer,  after  the  baby  is  bom. 
The  colostrum  has  a  laxative  effect  on  the  baby  and  for  that  reason 
is  valuable  during  the  first  days  of  his  life.    After  the  mother  has 
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had  a  good  rest  for  6  to  12  hours  after  the  delivery,  the  baby  shouiJ 
be  put  to  the  breast  for  2  or  8  minutes.  By  this  early  nursing  the 
breasts  are  stimulated  to  secrete  milk,  and  tiie  baby  is  trained  early 
to  nurse.  If  before  the  first  nursing  the  baby  becomes  restless  and 
cries  a  great  deal,  he  may  be  given  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  warm  boiled 
water  from  a  bottle.  It  is  not  fiecessary  that  the  water  be  sweetened 
or  contain  any  medicine,  although  many  physicians  use  a  6  per  cent 
solution  of  milk  sugar  until  the  milk  comes  in. 

POSITION  FOR  NURSING 

The  position  that  the  mother  assumes  for  nursing  her  baby  varies 
more  or  less  with  the  advice  of  the  physician  and  nurse.  A  satis- 
factory position  is  for  the  mother  to  turn  well  onto  the  side  on 
which  she  is  to  nurse,  with  the  arm  on  that  side  raised  up  above 
her  head.  The  baby,  lying  on  the  bed  at  her  side,  is  able  to  get 
hold  of  the  nipple  satisfactorily  and  the  mother  is  not  in  a  cramped 
position. 

FEEDING  SCHEDULE 

The  time  for  nursing  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  majority  of  physicians  now  have  the  mothers  nurse 
not  of  tener  than  once  in  three  hours,  and  many  put  the  baby  at  once 
on  4-hour  feedings.  The  routine  in  the  establishment  of  nursing 
varies  considerably,  depending  many  times  upon  how  much  milk 
there  is  in  the  breasts.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  first  nursing 
takes  place  after  the  mother  has  had  a  good  rest.  Some  doctors 
increase  the  daily  number  of  feedings  gradually,  so  that  the  regular 
routine  is  established  by  the  third  or  the  fourth  day  of  life.  Others 
put  the  baby  on  the  4-hour  or  the  3-hour  schedule  immediately 
after  the  first  nursing.  It  is  important  that  the  nursings  be  by  the 
clock  as  soon  as  the  regular  routine  can  be  established  in  order  to 
start  the  baby  with  good  habits. 

CARE  OF  THE  BREASTS 

Before  the  baby  nurses  the  first  time  the  breasts  should  be  thor- 
oughly but  gently  washed.  If  the  nipples  have  been  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  pregnancy,  there  will  be  no 
dried  secretion  on  them.  If  by  chance  the  nipples  have  not  been 
properly  attended  to  and  there  is  dried  secretion  on  them,  care  must 
be  taken  in  removing  it.  The  nipples  first  should  be  covered  with  a 
simple  cold-cream  ointment  in  order  to  soften  this  secretion.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  it  be  picked  off,  for,  if  it  is,  damage  may 
be  done  to  the  nipples,  and  this  may  allow  infection  of  the 
to  occur. 
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After  the  milk  comes  in,  there  may  be  an  excessive  supply  for  a 
few  days.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  need  of  doing  any- 
thing to  the  breasts  with  the  first  engorgement  (fullness).  Occa- 
sionally the  physician  in  charge  may  suggest  the  use  of  a  breast 
pump  or  of  massage  or  the  use  of  warm  oil  to  relie^^e  the  tension  in 
the  breasts,  but  none  of  these  should  be  used  unless  the  physician 
advises  it.  If  the  engorgement  is  very  painful,  the  comfort  of  the 
patient  may  be  increased  materially  if  ice  bags  are  put  to  the  breasts. 
A  supporting  bandage  may  greatly  help  large  pendulous  breasts, 
but  it  must  be  put  on  properly  and  must  in  no  way  constrict  them. 
Massage  must  not  be  used  on  the  breasts  unless  it  is  specifically 
ordered  by  the  physician  in  charge.  Manipulation  of  the  breasts  at 
the  first  engorgement  does  more  harm  than  the  good  that  may  come 
in  a  few  cases.  A  breast  pump  must  not  be  used  unless  it  is  ordered 
by  a  physician;  and  if  it  is  used,  it  must  first  be  boiled  and  then 
cooled. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  nursing  the  breasts  are  extremely  liable  to 
injury,  and  the  nipples  especially  are  very  apt  to  become  cracked. 
If  this  occurs,  infection  may  follow.  The  three  requirements  for  tlie 
protection  of  the  breasts  are  (1)  absolute  cleanliness,  including 
washing  with  boiled  water  before  and  after  each  nursing;  (2)  avoid- 
ance of  the  slightest  injury;  and  (3)  protection  of  the  nipples  and, 
in  the  beginning,  of  the  breasts  themselves  with  clean  linen  between 
nursings.  If  the  nipples  crack,  the  baby  may  have  to  be  taken  off 
the  breast  entirely  for  a  few  nursings,  or  a  nipple  shield  may  have 
to  be  used.  If  the  nipple  shield  is  used,  it  should  be  boiled  before 
each  nursing.  Advice  on  the  use  of  the  shield  should  be  sought 
from  the  doctor. 

THE  BABY'S  PROGRESS 

Whether  the  baby  is  doing  satisfactorily  may  be  found  by  weigh- 
ing him  every  two  or  three  days.  A  nursing  baby  should  gain  at 
least  4  or  5  ounces  a  week.  An  ounce  a  day  is  a  very  satisfactory 
gain,  and  many  babies  gain  much  more.  After  the  nursing  is  well 
established  there  should  be  a  steady  gain  in  the  baby's  weight. 

If  the  baby  cries  before  the  feeding  is  due  or  immediately  after 
the  feeding,  it  may  be  because  he  is  not  getting  enough  milk,  and 
that  can  readily  be  determined  by  weighing  him  with  all  his  clothes 
on  before  and  after  nursing  and  noting  the  gain.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  do  this  once  in  the  day.  In  order  to  find  out  whether  there  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  milk,  he  should  be  weighed  before  and  after 
every  feeding  in  one  24-hour  period  and  the  amount  of  milk  ob- 
tained noted.  Even  if  the  baby  is  getting  only  1  ounce  at  a  feed- 
ing— obviously  not  enough — this  is  not  usually  a  sufficient  reason  for 
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weaning  him.  The  breast  milk  must  be  supplemented  with  modified 
cow's  milk.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  obtain  the  advice  of  some  good 
doctor  who  understands  infant  feeding.  Four  or  five  ounces  of 
mother's  milk  is  distinctly  worth  while  for  the  baby,  especially  if 
this  can  be  ke^  up  for  the  first  three  months  of  his  life.  The  at- 
tempt to  nurse  the  baby  will  stimulate  the  flow  of  milk,  and  then, 
if  the  breasts  are  completely  emptied  at  each  nursing^,  the  milk 
oftentimes  will  increase,  especially  if  the  mother's  diet  and  her  rest 
periods  and  general  health  are  carefully  looked  after. 


Another  bulletin  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Infant  Care,  gives 
directions  for  the  care  of  the  baby  to  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

1  If  the  baby  does  not  empty  the  breasts,  the  milk  should  be  expressed  by  hand  or  by 
means  of  a  breast  pomp.     See  footnote  1,  p.  56. 


HYGIENE  OP  THE  NURSING  MOTHER 

The  diet  for  a  nursing  mother  under  ordinary  circumstances  will 
be  the  same  as  that  prescribed  during  pregnancy — ^that  is,  it  must 
be  nutritious,  laxative,  and  appetizing.  The  old  idea  that  acid 
fruits  and  vegetables  give  the  baby  colic  is  not  true,  since  these  acids 
are  changed  in  the  process  of  the  mother's  digestion.  However,  if 
they  or  any  other  food  or  drink  disturbs  the  mother's  digestion,  this 
may  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  milk.  If  a  woman  eats 
slowly,  chews  her  food  thoroughly,  and,  above  all,  has  sufficient  rest 
and  refrains  from  worry,  there  will  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
maternal  milk  will  not  agree  with  the  baby.  Constipation  should 
be  guarded  against  as  carefully  during  the  period  of  lactation  as 
during  pregnancy. 

A  DAY'S  FOOD  PLAN  FOR  THE  NURSING  MOTHER 

A  quart  of  milk,  a  leafy  vegetable,  a  citrous  fruit  (orange  or  half 
grapefruit),  and  an  egg  are  essential  in  the  nursing  mother's  daily 
diet.     The  following  plan  for  the  whole  day's  food  may  be  helpful : 

Breahfaft 

Fmlt :  EUilf  grapef  mit,  whole  orange,  or  whole  banana. 
Cereal  (well  cooked)  :  Oatmeal,  farina,  or  corn  meal 

with  whole  milk  and  sugar. 
Bread  and  butter :  Two  slices  of  bread,  with  two  pats 

of  butter. 
Milk :  One  cup,  or  one  cup  of  cocoa  made  with  whole 
mUk. 
An  egg,  or  bacon  and  egg,  may  be  added  to  this  meal.     (The  egg  should  be 
boiled,  coddled,  or  poached.)     One  cup  of  coffee  may  be  taken  if  desired. 

10  a.  m.  lunc9ieon 

Milk:  One  glass  of  whole  milk  (if  this  does  not  inter- 
f^e  with  the  appetite  for  dinner). 

Dinner 

Meat,  fish,  or  egg. 

Salad:  Lettuce,  romaine,  endive,  cress,  raw  cabbage, 
tomato,  celery  and  nut,  fruit,  with  mayonnaise  or 
French  dressing. 

Vegetables:  Baked  potato  with  butter,  tomatoes,  car- 
rots, peas,  or  string  beans;  properly  cooked  cab- 
bage, spinach,  or  other  greens,  creamed. 
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Bread  and  batter:  Two  slices  of  l>read  with  one  pat 

of  butter. 
Dessert:  Custard,  gelatin,  canned  or  raw  fruit,  milk 

pudding. 
Milk :  One  glass  of  whole  milk. 

Supper 

Soup  or  other  hot  dish  (made  with  whole  milk) : 
Creamed  pea,  tomato,  or  other  regetable  soup^ 
or  a  scalloped  vegetable,  or  macaroni  and  toma- 
toes, or  rice  and  cheese. 

Bread  and  butter:  Bran  or  graham  muffins  or  toasted 
raisin  bread  with  two  pats  of  butter. 

Dessert:  Stewed  fruit  and  cake  or  baked  apple  with 
top  milk  or  cream. 

Milk :  One  glass  of  whole  milk. 

One  cup  of  tea  may  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  milk. 
A  glass  of  milk  may  be  taken  at  10  p.  m. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  fresh  vegetables,  as  no  other 
food  can  adequately  replace  them  in  the  diet  of  the  nursing  mother. 
Canned  tomatoes  may  be  used  frequently,  and  canned  spinach  occa- 
sionally. When  fresh  fruit  is  too  expensive  or  out  of  season,  dried 
or  canned  fruit  may  be  used.  If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  fresh 
cow's  milk,  dried  or  evaporated  milk  should  be  used. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  excellent  to  take  under  the  doctor's  direction  dur- 
iufr  the  period  of  lactation,  as  it  is  during  pregnancy.     (See  p.  11.) 

HEALTHFUL   LIVING   ESPECIALLY   IMPORTANT   FOR   NURSING 

MOTHERS 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  quiet  state  of  mind 
for  all  nursing  mothers.  There  is  no  one  thing  which  more  cer- 
tainly and  completely  interferes  with  the  secretion  of  the  milk  than 
an  ()verwrou«i:ht,  nervous  condition.  Moreover,  an  overworked 
mother  can  not  be  expected  to  supply  breast  milk  satisfactory  in 
either  quality  or  quantity.  The  mother  should  have  pleasant  exer- 
cise, out-of-door  life,  pleasure,  cheerful  society,  and  should  be  sur- 
rounded as  far  as  possible  with  things  that  intei-est  her.  She  should 
have  at  least  eight  hours  of  sleep  at  night  and  an  hour's  rest  during 
the  day.  The  busy  mother  may  add  to  her  rest  period  by  lying 
down  while  she  nurses  the  baby.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
are  always  desirable.  The  amount  and  kind  of  exercise  the  mother 
should  take  depend  upon  her  habits.  Many  mothers  find  a  walk 
beneficial.  A  good  rule  is  to  exercise  only  to  the  point  of  a  sense  of 
pleasant  stimulation.  The  busy  housewife  may  get  sufficient  exercise 
in  her  daily  activities.  She  should  take  some  time  out  of  doors,  how- 
ever, in  the  sun,  preferably  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  winter  and 
before  12  and  after  3  o'clock  in  hot  weather. 
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TEMPORARY  DECREASE   IN   MILK   SUPPLY   NO   REASON   FOR 

WEANING 

There  is  usually  a  period  after  the  nurse  has  gone  and  the  mother 
is  left  to  herself  when  the  weariness  resulting  from  the  fact  that  her 
strength  has  not  fully  returned,  broken  sleep,  and  the  worry  conse- 
quent upon  taking  care  of  the  baby  alone  causes  the  milk  to  diminish 
in  quantity.  This  usually  means  that  the  mother  is  overdoing;  she 
has  not  gained  the  strength  to  take  care  of  her  household  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  milk  for  the  baby.  It  is  at  this  time  that  many  a 
mother  concludes  that  the  baby  is  starving  and  is  very  apt  to  become 
discouraged  and  give  up  nursing  as  hopeless.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
It  is  usually  true  that  the  strain  of  this  i^eriod  is  relieved,  day  by 
day,  as  mother  and  baby  gi-adually  become  adjusted;  her  strength 
returns;  slowly  but  certainly  things  will  grow  more  comfortable, 
and  with  this  will  come  more  milk.  So  that  if  the  mother  will  only 
strive  to  carry  herself  and  the  baby  past  this  time  she  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  able  to  nurse  the  baby  quite  successfully.  At  least 
every  possible  means  to  this  end  should  be  tried  before  weaning  is 
resorted  to.. 

The  return  of  the  menstrual  periods  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
weaning;  but  a  pregnancy  demands  it,  as  the  mother's  strength  will 
hardly  be  sufficient  for  this  additional  strain. 


PREMATURE  DELIVERY  AND  THE  CARE  OF  THE 

PREMATURE  BABY 

The  last  two  months  of  prenatal  life  are  very  important  in  the 
gi'owth  of  the  baby,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  pre- 
mature birth.  Delivery  before  the  proper  time  may  be  the  result 
of  some  of  the  factors  that  lead  to  miscarriage.  (See  p.  32.)  If  the 
physician  thinks  that  labor  is  about  to  take  place  before  the  proper 
time,  he  will  probably  send  the  mother  to  a  hospital. 

In  spite  of  every  effort  and  for  some  causes  that  are  unavoidable,  a 
certain  number  of  deliveries  occur  prematurely.  A  premature  baby 
is  not  so  well  developed  at  birth  as  a  baby  bom  at  full  term.  The 
earlier  the  baby  is  born,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  keep  him  alive.  A 
baby  bom  only  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  expected  date  may  be 
quite  strong  and  little  different  from  a  full-term  baby.  A  baby  born 
seven  or  eight  or  more  weeks  early  may  be  very  small  and  difficult 
to  save,  and  occasionally  a  baby  born  at  full  term  is  exceptionally 
small  and  feeble.  All  babies  weighing  less  than  5  pounds  at  birth 
should  be  treated  as  if  premature.  Instructions  for  care  of  the  pre- 
mature baby  are  included  here  in  case  the  mother  has  not  yet  obtained 
a  book  on  infant  care.  (These  instructions  are  quoted  from  the 
Children's  Bureau  publication,  Infant  Care,  which  may  be  obtained 
free  on  application  to  the  bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Many  babies  weighing  only  2  or  3  pounds  at  birth  can  oe  saved  if 
the  proper  care  is  given  them.  Premature  babies  born  at  home  are 
often  best  cared  for  in  their  home  surroundings  unless  a  hospital 
suitably  equipped  for  the  care  of  these  small  infants  is  available. 
Such  a  hospital  will  have  special  rooms  for  these  babies  and  will 
have  doctors  and  nurses  on  the  staff  who  are  trained  to  care  for 
them  and  who  will  be  able  to  feed  them  properly.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  baby  warm  while  he  is  being  carried  to 
the  hospital,  as  chilling  at  this  time  decreases  the  chances  of  saving 
his  life.  He  should  be  wrapped  immediately  after  birth  in  wool 
flannel  or  cotton  batting  and  in  several  soft  wool  blankets,  and  if 
the  hospital  is  more  than  a  short  distance  away  warm-water  bottles 
should  be  used  to  keep  him  warm  during  the  trip. 

Most  premature  babies  are  born  unexpectedly,  and  it  is  wise  for 
every  expectant  mother  to  have  her  equipment  for  the  birth  ready  two 
months  before  the  baby  is  due. 
60 
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If,  as  is  the  case  in  many  communities,  a  properly  equipped  hos- 
pital is  not  available,  the  premature  baby  must  be  cared  for  at  home. 
The  advice  of  a  physician  specially  trained  in  the  care  of  babies 
should  be  obtained  at  once  and  followed  closely.  If  a  nurse  who  has 
been  trained  in  the  care  of  premature  babies  can  be  engaged  her 
experience  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  mother. 

In  caring  for  a  premature  baby  there  are  three  main  problems 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind  constantly : 

1.  How  can  his  body  be  kept  at  normal  temperature? 

2.  How  can  he  be  protected  from  infections? 

3.  How  can  he  best  be  fed? 

KEEPING  THE  BABY  AT  NORMAL  TEMPERATURE 

The  premature  baby's  heat-regulating  power  is  very  slight.  His 
body  temperature  must  be  maintained  for  him  by  having  the  room  in 
which  he  is  to  be  bom  kept  warm  (80®  F.),  by  preventing  exposure, 
by  using  proper  clothing  to  prevent  loss  of  heat,  and  by  applying 
external  heat.  All  this  is  most  important  in  the  first  hours  and 
days  of  life. 

CABE  IMMEDIATELT  AFTER  BIRTH 

A  premature  baby  may  die  from  exposure  unless  proper  care  is 
given  him  at  once  after  birth.  As  soon  as  he  is  born  he  should  be 
wrapped  in  wool  flannel  or  cotton  batting,  covering  his  entire  body 
except  his  face.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  him  from  losing 
any  of  his  body  heat.  (The  cord  must  be  protected  with  a  sterile 
dressing.)  He  should  be  put  at  once  into  a  warm  bed  which  has 
been  prepared  for  him  (see  p.  63  for  homemade  heated  bed)  in  a 
warm  room.  His  temperature  should  be  taken  by  rectum  soon  after 
birth,  and  his  skin  should  not  be  oiled  until  his  temperature  is  nor- 
mal (98.6^*^9.6®  F.),  and  then  only  if  his  general  condition  is  good 
and  the  room  temperature  is  not  lower  than  80°  F.  He  may  then 
be  cleaned  with  warm  oil,  one  part  of  his  body  at  a  time  being 
uncovered.  It  is  much  more  important  to  keep  him  warm  than  to 
give  him  a  bath.  The  complete  oil  bath  need  not  be  given  for 
several  hours  or  even  a  day  or  two  after  birth. 

GENERAL  CARE 

A  premature  baby  should  be  exposed  and  handled  as  little  as 
possible — only  when  it  is  necessary  to  oil  him,  feed  him,  give  him 
drinking  water,  or  change  his  diaper.  He  may  be  turned  over  as 
often  as  every  hour  or  two,  but  should  not  be  picked  up  and  handled 
unnecessarily. 
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The  room  in  which  the  premature  baby  is  kept  should  be  venti- 
lattul  by  means  of  a  narrow  cloth  screen  (2  inches  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  climate)  at  the  top  of  one  window,  and  a  temperature 
of  75°  to  80°  F.  should  be  maintained  steadily,  day  and  night. 
Wlien  the  temperature  in  a  room  is  as  high  as  this,  it  is  apt  to  be 
very  dry.  If  a  window  is  kept  open,  even  a  small  amount  of  out- 
door air  coming  in  will  bring  with  it  some  moisture.  More  moisture 
can  be  obtained  by  hanging  wet  sheets  in  the  room  or  by  keeping 
a  ketth*.  of  water  boiling  on  a  small  stove  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  baby.  Tlie  temperature  inside  the  crib  should  be  between  80^ 
and  00°  F.  A  thermometer  should  be  kept  in  the  crib  with  the  baby 
HO  that  tiio  temperature  in  the  bed  can  be  known  at  any  time.  The 
baby's  body  temperature  should  be  taken  by  rectum  every  four 
hours  and  recorded  on  a  chart.  It  should  be  kept  between  98.6° 
and  9i).«°  F. 

CLOTHING 

Th(»  first  clothing  that  a  premature  baby  wears  is  usually  the  wool 
(laniu^l  or  cotton  batting  in  which  he  is  wrapped  at  birth  and  soft 
wool  bhmkets.  The  clothes  that  have  been  prepared  for  him  are 
an  a  rule  iimeh  too  large,  and  the  mother  or  nurse  must  prepare 
Hubstitut(»H  at  once  which  can  be  put  on  and  taken  off  with  the  least 
possible  haiidling  of  the  baby.  The  clothes  must  fit  the  baby  snugly 
to  provide  (he  necessary  warmth  but  must  not  be  tight.  For  a  week 
or  two  after  the  baby's  birth  it  may  be  best  to  continue  the  use  of 
tin*  cotton  butting  or  wool  flannel  wrapped  closely  about  the  baby's 
body  iind  to  use  small  squares  of  cotton  batting  as  diapers.  Soon 
afli'T  thai,  however,  small  shirts  and  bands  of  wool  flannel  or 
kniHed  wool  nniterial  and  small  diapers  may  be  used.  A  few  of 
tlin  iM'/Milar  hi/.ed  (liaj)ers  can  be  cut  down  to  fit  the  tiny  baby.  If 
the  (liii)M«rH  can  not  be  changed  without  considerable  handling  of 
llip  Imhy,  it  is  Ix^tter  to  continue  to  use  the  cotton-batting  squares, 
wliirli  run  he  iM'nioved  easily. 

A  .  heveless  padded  jacket  may  be  used  as  a  wrap.  The  jacket 
may  l»c  made  of  (wo  squares  of  cheesecloth  or  of  some  very  thin 
(•oltnn  miiterial  (IH  inches  square),  with  a  thick  layer  of  cotton  bat- 
tin/^  stit«hcd  h(»(we(»n,  having  a  piece  of  the  padded  material 
ail un^^'d  as  a  hood,  and  should  be  long  enough  to  cover  the  feet  well 
and  wi<l(N  enough  (o  hi])  over  and  be  pinned  in  front.  It  may  be 
o|)ened  at  (h(^  bottom  for  changing  the  baby's  diaper.  When  soiled, 
such  a  jacket  nniy  be  burned  and  a  new  one  substituted.  A  small 
s(iiiar(^  of  wool  flannel  or  soft  old  blanketing  may  be  used  as  a  wrap 
instead  of  the  cotton-padded  jacket;  but,  though  it  is  warmer,  it  is 
h'ss  convenient  for  changing  the  diaper  without  disturbing  the  baby. 
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A  small-sized  sleeping  bag  made  of  a  double  thickness  of  flannel  or 
very  light-weight  soft  wool  material  may  be  used. 

None  of  the  baby's  wraps  should  be  so  tight  that  his  movements 
are  hampered. 

HOMEMADE  HEATED  BED 

It  sometimes  is  necessary  to  prepare  an  emergency  heated  bed 
during  delivery  of  a  premature  baby.  Such  a  bed  may  be  a  small 
clothes  basket  or  wooden  box,  prepared  as  follows :  Place  a  pillow  or 
several  layers  of  folded  blanket  in  the  bottom  and  cover  this  with 
a  piece  of  thin  rubber  sheeting.     Spread  a  cotton  sheet  or  an  old 
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Bed  for  premature  baby 

blanket  over  the  rubber  sheeting  and  provide  small,  soft  wool 
blankets  with  which  to  wrap  and  cover  the  baby.  Three  warm-water 
bottles  should  be  filled  with  water  at  115°  F.,  placed  in  the  bed 
before  the  baby  is  born,  and  kept  in  the  bed  to  warm  it  and  the 
blankets.  (Warm  bricks  may  be  used  instead.)  The  bed  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  cold  before  the  baby  is  put  into  it.  After  the 
baby  is  wrapped  in  warm  blankets  and  put  into  the  bed,  the  tem- 
perature inside  the  bed  must  be  kept  at  80°  to  90°  F.,  but  no  higher. 
The  warm-water  bottles  should  be  refilled  (at  different  times)  with 
water  at  110^  to  115°  F.  and  kept  in  the  bed,  but  outside  the  baby's 
wraps.  If  warm  bricks  are  used,  they  must  be  wrapi)ed  up  and 
placed  outside  the  baby's  wraps.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  have 
them  too  hot.  Such  a  bed  will  serve  at  first  until  a  better  one  can 
be  arranged. 
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A  better  bed  can  be  arranged  by  using  a  small  clothes  basket  or, 
still  better,  a  box  well  padded  inside  and  outside  by  quilting,  into 
which  is  fitted  a  removable  platform  about  4  inches  above  the  padded 
floor  of  the  basket.  A  thin,  flat  hair  pillow  or  several  layers  of  wool 
blanketing  should  be  used  as  a  mattress  to  cover  the  platform. 
Beneath  the  platform,  on  the  floor  of  the  basket,  three  warm- water 
bottles  are  placed,  which  must  be  refilled  whenever  necessary  to  keep 
the  temperature  in  the  bed  between  80°  and  90°  F.  It  is  best  to 
refill  one  bottle  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  cool  the  bed  too  much.  An 
opening  should  be  cut  in  the  side  of  the  basket  below  the  platform 
so  that  the  warm-water  bottles  can  be  removed  for  refilling  without 
disturbing  the  baby.  (See  illustration,  p.  53.)  The  bottles  beneath 
the  platform  should  be  at  115°  to  125°  F.  If  warm-water  bottles 
are  placed  beside  the  baby  in  the  bed,  they  should  never  be  warmer 
than  115°  F. 

If  the  baby's  bed  is  too  hot,  his  temperature  will  rise  above  normal. 

BATHING 

With  very  small  and  weak  babies  it  is  frequently  advisable  not  to 
give  a  bath  for  tymA)T  three  days.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary 
for  the  doctor  o^lflRrse  to  use  the  warm  bath  to  stimulate  the  baby 
when  he  does  not  breathe  well.  If  the  complete  daily  bath  can  not 
be  unjjlfrtaken  without  danger  of  chilling  the  baby,  it  should  be 
dispensed  with  or  a  partial  bath  may  be  given  daily — washing  the 
face,  buttocks,  and  genitals  only — without  removing  the  baby  from 
the  heated  bed  and  without  exposing  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  baths  should  consist  of  a  rapid  sponging  with  oil  or  with 
water  at  105°  F.  in  a  room  75°  to  80°  F.,  one  part  of  the  body  onljj^ 
being  expose<l  at  a  time  to  prevent  chilling. 

PROTECTING  THE  BABY  FROM  INFECTIONS 

Premature  babies  have  very  little  resistance  to  disease.  They  are 
particularly  subject  to  infections,  especially  colds.  A  cold  is  serious 
in  a  premature  baby  because  it  is  very  likely  to  develop  into  pneu- 
monia, which  may  prove  fatal.  Every  person  who  cares  for  a  pre- 
mature baby  or  comes  in  contact  with  him  in  any  way  must  be 
careful  to  wash  the  hands  before  touching  the  baby  lest  some  infec- 
tion be  carried  to  him.  No  one  who  has  even  a  slight  cold  or  other 
infectious  illness  should  be  allowed  to  care  for  a  premature  baby. 
No  visitor  should  ever  be  permitted  in  the  room  where  a  premature 
baby  is  kept.  These  rules  can  not  be  kept  too  strictly.  Colds,  pneu- 
monia, and  ear  infections  are  common  causes  of  death  in  premature 
babies. 
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FEEDING  THE  BABY 

HUMAN  MILK 

The  feeding  of  a  premature  baby  is  a  most  serious  problem. 
Mother's  milk  is  the  best  food  for  him.  Until  the  mother's  milk 
is  established,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  at  least  a  few 
ounces  of  milk  daily  from  some  other  mother  nursing  her  own 
child  or  from  a  breast-milk  agency,  or  to  obtain  a  regular  wet  nurse. 
Any  milk  except  that  of  the  premature  baby's  own  mother  should 
be  boiled  for  one  minute. 

The  premature  baby  may  be  too  weak  to  nurse  or  to  draw  milk  from 
a  bottle,  and  in  that  case  the  mother's  milk  should  be  expressed  by 
hand  or  by  a  breast  pump  *  and  fed  to  the  baby  slowly  by  means  of  a 
medicine  dropper  or  stomach  tube.  Feeding  with  a  stomach  tube 
(so-called  "  catheter  feeding ")  should  be  undertaken  only  by  a 
trained  person.  If  a  medicine  dropper  is  used,  it  is  well  to  slip  a 
short  piece  of  soft-rubber  tubing  over  the  end  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  baby's  mouth.  Occasionally  a  strong  premature  baby  may  be 
able  to  nurse  or  to  take  breast  milk  from  a  bottle. 

As  it  may  be  some  weeks  before  the  baby  is  able  to  draw  even 
small  amoimts  of  milk  from  the  breast,  it  will  be.necessary  for  the 
mother  to  empty  her  breasts  at  regular  intervals,  not  only  to  obtain 
milk  for  the  baby  during  the  early  weeks  of  life,  but  to  keep  up  the 
milk  flow  until  the  baby  is  strong  enough  to  nurse. 

If  breast  milk  can  not  be  obtained,  artificial  feeding  will  become 
necessary.    The  doctor  will  order  the  formula. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  baby  is  not  overtired  during  feeding. 

NUMBER  AND  AMOUNT  OF  FEEDINGS 

It  is  best  to  withhold  food  for  12  hours  the  first  day  of  the  baby's 
life.  During  the  second  12  hours  the  baby  may  receive  three  feedings. 
Expression  of  milk  from  the  mother's  breasts  should  be  begun  at  the 

*llie  breasts  may  be  emptied  by  hand,  by  a»  electric  breast  pump,  or  by  a  hydraulic 
breast  panyp.  Breast  pumps  may  bo  rented  or  purchased  through  the  physician.  The 
ordinary  suctloin  breast  pump  Is  of  little  value.  Ebiptyinf?  the  breast  by  hand  should 
be  done  bb  follows:  Scrub  hands  and  nails  with  soap  and  warm  water  for  one  fuU 
minute,  using  a  brush.  Dry  the  hands  on  a  clean  towel.  Wash  the  nipple  with  cotton 
dipped  in  boiled  water.  Hayc  a  sterilized  glnss  and  l)ottle  ready  to  L-cceiyc  the  milk.  If 
the  glass  you  are  using  has  no  lip,  you  should  also  have  a  sterilized  funnel  ready. 
Place  the  balls  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  on  opposite  sides  of  the  brcvist  1  \^2  inches 
from  the  nipple.  This  is  usually  at  the  edge  of  the  pigmented  area.  Vrvna  deeply  and 
firmly  into  the  breast  until  the  resistance  of  the  ribs  Ik  felt.  Then  bring  tlio  thumb 
and  fingers  tightly  together  well  behind  the  base  of  the  nippla  ^Vllen  the  fingers  and 
thumb  are  pressed  deeply  into  the  breast,  keep  them  there  and  repeat  the  "  together " 
motion  60  to  100  times  per  minuta  Speed  is  important  and  Is  attained  after  some  prac- 
tioa  The  fingers  should  not  slip  forward  on  the  breast  lest  the  skin  be  irritated.  It  Ifl 
not  necesaary  to  touch  the  nipple.  If  the  stripping  of  the  breasts  is  done  in  this  way,  it 
will  oame  no  discomfort.  If  the  milk  expressed  is  not  to  be  used  at  once,  it  should 
be  kept  on  ice  in  a  sterilized  stoppered  bottle. 
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t^\^^\  of  hi  hotiPH,  and  tho  colostrum — and  the  milk  when  it  comes — 
nluMild  U^  ijfivon  to  tho  baby.  From  then  on  he  should  be  fed  regularly 
ilay  anti  night.  Small  babies  fed  with  a  medicine  dropper  should 
rowiNo  Ihoir  fmnl  at  2-hour  intervals  during  the  day  and  3-hour  inter- 
Nuls  during  tho  night  (10  feedings  in  24  hours).  Larger  babies, 
Nxholh^M'  foil  with  a  dn>pix*r  or  from  a  Iwttle,  may  be  fed  from  the 
^.ta^t  n\  l\  hmir  or  oven  4-hour  intervals. 

Tho  babv  mnnls  daily  a  total  amount  of  fluid  (milk  and  water) 
\H\\\\\\  to  aUmt  ono-tifth  to  one-sixth  of  his  body  weight  in  pounds. 
Wv  \\\^A\\\\\\\  if  tho  Iniby  weighs  o  j^mnds,  he  will  need  daily  one-fifth 
\»f  i^  jHnnuls  or  thron^tifths  of  a  ^nnrnd  of  fluid.  As  1  pound  is  equal 
W  10  ^^^^u^^5i^  thiv^^tifths  of  a  (KHind  will  be  equal  to  about  9^ 
\^»u\Hw       Tho  i^  (Hmud  habvs   full   requirement   of  fluid  therefore 

slm'UV:<  "i**  homv  will  l^*  ^H^  vHUKVS, 

SiK  h  \(U24Utiuox^  although  ue^levU  can  not  be  given  to  the  premature 
UiM\\\  vlunu3<  tho  tii'st  davs  of  life.  The  amount  given  daily  will  at 
lii.'.l  kv  tiuall  and  the  iucivases  gradual.  In  fact,  it  is  fortunate  if  the 
Utk\\\  \au  irtKo  ono  eighlh  of  lus  body  weight  in  total  fluid  (2  ounces 
Iva  vHv  h  t'ouud  \»t*  IkkIv  weight)  by  the  fourth  day. 

l\\K'  \\\u\\\i\\\  \^i  milk  given  in  24  hours  at  first  will  be  half  an 
MuiiK  o  U'  i4U  ouuw  of  milk  for  each  pound  of  body  weight.  This  will 
lir  vhxuUul  luisk  10  fc^^liugs:  each  feeding  will  therefore  be  very 
\\\  ill  I  lo  l  t\»u>|HKU\luls  of  bivast  milk.  The  total  amount  of  milk 
^M\i  M  Ml  Jl  lu»ui^  uu4\  Iv  iucivased  daily  by  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
.•in»v.  (v»i  KuwU  pouuvl  of  UhIv  weight,  until  usually  by  the  tenth  day 
(K«  i,»v  il  iii»v»um  o(  luilk  taken  in  24  hours  will  be  2  to  3  ounces  i>er 
j.oim.l  oi  UovIn  \\ovx!;ht.  Tho  rapidity  with  which  the  amounts  can  be 
lu.  u  »  .1  will  \iM  N   \\\i\\  tho  size  and  development  of  the  indindual 

ImI>> 

UaiNKlNG  WATER 

l»»Min,-  ilio  jimu^l  whou  tho  baby  is  receiving  veiy  small  feedings 
mM.i,  »  I  uulK.  i^vHiul  v*uiv  must  be  taken  to  give  him  small  quanti- 
[u  \  '  \.^  k  \\u\  .|iooululs)  of  boiled  water  between  feedings.  He  will 
.U.I  \\\\  u.  h\\\\^\  \\\^  total  intake  of  fluid  up  to  even  the  lowest 
ii«|hn.  luriti  'k?  s»iuu'\v.^  for  ouoh  pouiul  of  body  weight.  As  he  takes 
ui.'ii  iMilK  Kv>  will  lomuiv  less  water,  but  it  is  well  to  offer  water  to 
huii  ImIw.^u  l\uMliUk»M  e\eu  wIm4i  he  is  strong  enough  to  take  an 
.i>l(  (|u.ii\'  tououut  \>t  lluul  at  his  feedings. 

rillC   HAUY*8  WEIGHT 

MtKoMjL'.h  omi^^iouallN  preuuiluix*  babies  w^ill  hold  their  birth 
wn^Kl,  hui.t  of  them  will  h>so  weight  and  should  not  be  expected  to 
iiV.'^iii  dii'ii'  birth  weight  until  the  second  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
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the  end  of  the  third  week.  In  very  small  premature  babies  an  aver- 
age daily  gain  of  one-third  to  one-half  ounce,  with  a  doubling  of 
birth  weight  in  75  to  100  days,  may  be  considered  satisfactory. 

ADDrriONAL  FOODS 

Premature  babies  are  likely  to  develop  rickets,  and  therefore  it  is 
important  that  treatment  in  the  form  of  pure  cod-liver  oil,  tested 
for  the  antirachitic  vitamin  D,  should  be  begun  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  life.  Begin  with  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  cod-liver 
oil  twice  a  day  and  after  two  or  three  weeks  increase  this  amount  to 
one-half  teaspoonful  twice  a  day.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  this 
amount  may  be  again  increased  to  1  teaspoonful  twice  a  day,  and  in 
the  third  month  to  1^  teaspoonfuls  twice  a  day. 

Orange  juice — one-half  teaspoonful  in  water  once  a  day — should 
be  begun  when  the  baby  is  2  weeks  old  and  the  amount  increased 
gradually  so  that  at  2  months  the  baby  receives  one-half  table- 
spoonful  twice  a  day  and  at  3  months  1  tablespoonful. 

Other  foods  should  be  added  to  the  baby's  diet  as  he  grows  older, 
as  they  are  to  the  diet  of  the  normal  baby. 

SUN  BATHS 

Sun  baths  can  not  be  given  to  small  premature  babies  until  they 
are  strong  enough  to  have  part  of  their  clothing  removed  and  lie 
in  the  sun  without  chilling.  In  summer,  when  the  sun  is  veiy  warm, 
premature  babies  may  be  given  sun  baths  at  an  earlier  age  than  in 
winter.  Because  sun  baths  can  not  be  given  to  premature  babies 
when  they  are  very  young,  special  effort  must  be  made  to  see  that  the 
full  amount  of  cod-liver  oil,  tested  for  vitamin  D,  is  given  with  great 
regularity.  In  hospitals  artificial  sun  baths  of  ultra-violet  light  may 
be  advised  by  the  doctor. 

THE  BABY'S  LATER  DEVELOPMENT 

As  he  grows  older  a  premature  baby  should  become  more  and  more 
like  a  small  edition  of  a  healthy  full-term  baby.  Though  small,  he 
bhould  have  good  color  in  his  cheeks,  his  muscles  should  be  firm,  and 
he  should  gradually  become  more  and  more  active  and  alert.  He 
may  be  slower  in  learning  to  do  some  things,  like  holding  up  his  head 
or  sitting  up;  but  if  he  gets  the  right  kind  of  food  and  plenty  of 
simlight,  he  will  usually  catch  up  to  the  full-term  baby  of  the  same 
age  by  the  time  he  is  2  or  3  years  old. 
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The  Infant  and  Young  Child ;  its  care  and  feeding  from  birth  until  school  age, 
by  John  Lovett  Morse,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  E.  T.  Wyman,  M.  D.,  and  L.  W.  Hill, 
M.  D.     (Revised.)     W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1929.     299  pp.     $2. 

Keeping  the  Well  Baby  Well.  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Folder  No.  9.  (Revised 
1930. ) 

A  Practical  Psychology  of  Babyhood,  by  Jessie  Chase  Fen  ton.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.,  Boston,  1925.     348  pp.     $3.50. 

The  Prospective  Mother,  by  J.  Morris  Slenioiis.  (Revised.)  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.  1921.     343  pp.     $2. 

Simplifying  Motherhood,  by  Frank  Howard  Richardson,  M.  D.  G.  P.  Putnam*s 
Sons,  New  York.  1925.     263  pp.    $1.75. 

Sunlight  for  Babies.    U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Folder  No.  5. 

What  Builds  Babies.    U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Folder  No.  4. 

Why  Drink  Milk?    U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Folder  No.  3. 

Why  Sleep?    U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Folder  No.  11. 

Your  Child's  Teeth.    II.  S.  (Children's  Bureau  Folder  No.  12. 
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the  bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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GLOSSARY 


AbdomeiL^-The  belly;  the  part  of  the  body  between  the  chest  and  the  pelvis, 

containing  the  stomach,  bowels,  etc. 
AbnormaL — Irregular;  not  according  to  the  usual  standard  or  condition. 
Abortion. — A  miscarriage. 
Afterbirth. — The  mass  of  tissue  (placenta  and  membranes)  exi>elled  from  the 

uterus  after  the  baby's  birth. 
Antirachitic. — ^Prerenting  rickets  from  developing,  or  curing  the  disease  if  it 

is  present. 
Anus. — ^The  outlet  of  the  bowels. 

Assimilation. — ^The  process  by  which  the  hoi\y  absorbs  or  makes  use  of  nourish- 
ment 
Birth  canal. — The  passage  through  which  the  child  is  born. 
Blood  pressure. — ^The  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels. 

It  is  of  special  importance  that  the  doctor  take  at  each  visit  the  blood  pres- 
sure of  the  expectant  mother  because  a  rising  blood  pressure  is  one  of  the 

symptoms  of  toxemia  of  pregnancy. 
Calcium. — ^Llme;  a  mineral  required  by  the  body,  particularly  for  the  teeth  and 

bones. 
Childbed  fever. — Fever  of  the  mother  resulting  from  blood  poisoning  at  or  near 

the  time  of  childbirth;  puerperal  septicemia. 
Circulation. — ^Movement  in  a  regular  course,  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood 

in  the  vessels  of  the  body. 
Colostrum. — ^The  first  fluid  from  the  breasts  of  the  mother  after  delivery  of  the 

child  but  before  the  milk  comes. 
Conception. — ^The  fertilization  by  the  father  of  the  egg  in  the  mother  which 

starts  the  growth  of  the  fetus  in  the  mother*s  body. 
Confln^nent. — ^The  time  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  mother  to  remain  in  bed 

during  and  after  the  birth  of  her  baby. 
Constipation. — The  passing  of  very   hard  material   from   the  bowels,   or  the 

passing  of  a  very  small  amount,  or  failure  to  empty  the  bowels  daily. 
Constitutional  disease. — A  disease  in  which  the  whole  body  or  a  large  part  of 

it  is  aifected. 
Criminal   abortion. — An   abortion   or   miscarriage   that   is   artificially   brought 

about  and  is  not  necessary  to  save   the  life  or  protect  the  health  of  the 

mother. 
Delivery. — ^The  birth  of  the  baby. 
Dental  arch. — ^The  arch  of  the  Jaw  that  contains  the  teeth  and  is  covered  by 

the  gums. 
Digestive  organs. — ^The  principal  digestive  organs  are  the  mouth,  stomach,  and 

bowels. 
Douche. — A  stream  of  water  directed  upon  or  into  a  part  of  the  body. 
Bnema. — ^The  insertion  of  a  medicine  or  liquid  into  the  rectum. 
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Fetus. — ^The  unborn  chfld  in  the  ntems. 

Goiter. — Enlar^emeDt  of  the  thyroid  gland,  causing  a  swelling  in  the  front 
part  of  the  neck. 

Hygiene. — ^A  ny^tem  of  health  rules  or  principles  that  will  prerent  disease  and 
keep  the  body  in  good  condition. 

Infection. — ^The  entrance  into  the  body  of  germs  that  cause  disease. 

Intestines. — ^The  long  tube  extending  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus;  the  bowels. 

Involution. — ^Tbe  return  of  the  uterus  to  its  natural  size  after  the  baby  Is  bom. 

Kidneys. — ^The  two  organs  in  the  abdominal  cavity  that  secrete  the  urine. 

Lactation. — The  formation  of  milk  in  the  mother's  breasts  after  the  birth  of 
the  baby;  the  nursing  period. 

Laxative. — A  food  that  keepn  the  bowels  open;  a  medicine  that  causes  the 
bowels  to  move. 

Massage. — ^Treating  the  body  by  systematic  stroking,  rubbing,  or  kneading. 

Menstrual  period  (menstruation). — ^The  monthly  flow  In  women. 

Miscarriage. — ^Expulsion  of  the  fetus  before  it  can  live  outside  the  mother's 
body — ^that  is,  before  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy;  abortion.  See  Self- 
induced  miscarriage;  Criminal  abortion. 

Nausea. — Sickness  at  the  stomach. 

Navel. — ^The  place  in  the  abdomen  where  at  birth  the  cord  was  attached  that 
connected  the  baby  with  the  mother. 

ObstetricaL — Having  to  do  with  the  care  and  treatment  of  women  during 
pregnancy  and  childbirth. 

Pelvis. — The  bony  cavity  formed  chiefly  by  the  hip  bones  and  containing  the 
uterus,  vagina,  bladder,  and  rectum. 

Placenta. — ^The  organ  within  the  uterus  of  the  pregnant  woman  through  which 
nourishment  passes  from  her  to  the  fetus.  It  is  attached  on  one  side  to  the 
uterus  of  the  mother;  a  cord  on  the  other  side  connects  it  with  the  fetus. 

Premature. — Happening  before  tlie  usual  time,  which  in  reference  to  the  length 
of  prej?nancy  is  nine  months;  as,  premature  birth,  premature  labor. 

Prenatal. — Before  birth ;  refers  to  tlie  period  of  pregnancy. 

Prenatal  center  or  clinic. — ^A  place  to  which  expectant  mothers  can  go  for 
advice  free  or  for  a  small  sum ;  usually  connected  with  health  departments 
or  hospitaLs. 

Puerperal  septicemia. — A  disease  caused  by  blood  poisoning  at  or  near  the 
time  of  childbirth ;  sometimes  called  childbed  fever. 

Rectum. — End  of  the  lower  intestine  leading  to  the  opening  or  anus. 

Rickets. — A  disease  of  children  in  which  the  bones  become  soft  because  of  lack 
of  calcium.     It  can  be  prevented  and  cured  by  sunlight  and  cod-liver  oiL 

Roughage. — Any  part  of  food  that  passes  through  the  bowels  without  being 
digested ;  it  thus  helps  to  make  the  bowels  move  and  to  prevent  constipation. 

Self-induced  miscarriajre. — A  miscarriage  or  abortion  that  is  brought  about 
by  the  mother. 

Spontaneous  miscarriage. — A  miscarrlnge  or  abortion  that  occurs  naturally, 
without  artificial  interference. 

Sterilize. — ^To  make  free  from  all  germs. 

Stool. — ^The  discharge  from  the  bowels. 

Syphilis. — A  certain  constitutional  disease  that  is  communicable  through  con- 
tact— ^by  sexual  intercourse  or  otherwise — with  a  person  who  has  the  disease 
or  with  his  towels,  drinking  glass,  or  other  personal  belongings.  The  baby 
in  the  uterus  will  become  infected  with  the  disease  from  a  mother  who  has 
it  if  the  mother  does  not  receive  adequate  treatment  during  pregnancy.  For 
this  reason  a  blood  test  (Wassermann)  is  necessary  for  all  pregnant  women. 
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Thyroid.— A  large  giand  in  the  neck  that  is  of  great  importance  to  the  proper 

worldng  of  the  body  machinery.    Bee  Goiter. 
Tissue. — ^A  collection  of  cells  forming  parts  of  the  body,  as  bone  tissue,  brain 

tissue,  muscle  tissue. 
Tonsils. — SmaU,  soft  masses  lying  on  each  tide  of  the  throat. 
Ultra-Tiolet  light. — ^Rays  of  the  sun  or  of  certain  Icinds  of  artificial  light  that 

do  not  give  heat  and  can  not  be  seen  but  have  a  powerful  effect  on  liying 

matter ;  they  prevent  and  cure  rickets. 
Uterus. — ^The  organ  in  which  the  unborn  baby  lies ;  womb. 
Vagina. — The  passage  through  which  the  baby   leaves  his  mother*s  body  at 

birth ;  the  lower  part  of  the  birth  canal. 
Vitamins. — Certain  food  elements  that  are  necessary  for  proper  nourishment 

and  growth.    Lack  of  vitamins  in  the  diet  produces  certain  diseases  such 

as  rickets. 
ViosteroL — ^A  medicine  made  by  treating  u  substance  called  ergosterol  with 

ultra-violet  light. 
Wassermann  test. — ^A  test  of  the  blo<»d  to  find  out  if  H.vpliilis  is  pre:seut. 
Womb. — Uterus. 
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Abdomen: 

Binders  or  supports  for,  15,  16,  24, 
30,39. 

Blood  vessels  of,  29. 

Definition,  59. 

Examination  of,  3. 

Labor  pains  in,  36. 

Pain  in,  during  pregnancy,  17,  33. 

Pressure  on,  during  delivery,  38. 
Abnormal  delivery,  22. 
Abortion,    69.     See    aUo    Miscarriage 

and  Criminal  abortion. 
Acid  fruits  and  vegetables,  47.     See 
also  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Afterbirth,  35,  37,  39,  59.     See   also 

Placenta. 
"Afterpains,"37. 
Alcoholic  drinks,  13. 
Amniotic  sac,  36,  37. 
Anesthetic,  87. 
Anus,  29,  59,  60. 

Appetite,  12,  47.     See  also  Food. 
Artificial  feeding: 

Of  baby,  21,  43. 

Of  premature  baby,  55. 
Attendant  at  birth,  85,  38,  39,  43. 
Automobile  rides,  14,  32. 

Baby: 

Birth  of,  35-37,  38-39. 

Care  of  newborn,  89,  40-41. 

Care  of  premature,  50-57. 

Clothing  for,  23,  26-27,  36. 

Feeding  of,  43-49. 

Supplies  for,  26-28. 
"Baby's  sore  eyes."     See  Ophthalmia 

neonatorum. 
Back: 

Labor  pains  in,  36. 

Strain  on,  caused  by  high  heels,  16. 
Bag  of  waters,  36,  37,  38. 
Baking  soda,  19. 
Bath: 

Daily,  for  expectant  mother,   18, 
20,82. 

First,  for  baby,  41. 

For  premature  baby,  51,  54. 


Bauds,  baby's  knitted,  26.     See   also 

Binders. 
Basket  bed,  baby's,  26. 
Bassinette,  26. 
Bathing  and  swimming,  14. 
"Bearing  down,"  37,  38. 
Belching,  29. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda.    See  Baking  soda. 
Binders,  abdominal: 

For  use  during  pregnancy,  15,  16, 
30. 

For  use  after  delivery,  24,  39. 
Binders,  baby's  flannel,  26,  41.     See 

also  Bands. 
Binders,  breast.     See  Brassidres. 
Birth  canal,  2,  18,  37,  40,  59. 
Birth  of  baby.     See  Delivery. 
Birth,  probable  date  of,  2,  8. 
Birth-registration  information,  u. 
"Birthmarks,"  21. 
Bladder.     See  Urine. 
Bleeding: 

After  delivery,  39. 

From  baby's  navel,  39. 

In  pregnancy,  33,  34. 
Blindness  in  baby,  prevention  of,  40. 
Blocks  to  raise  delivery  bed,  23. 
Blood: 

From  navel  cord,  39. 

In  baby's  stools,  41. 

Loss  of,  after  delivery,  39. 

See  also  Bleeding. 
Blood  poisoning  (puerperal  septicemia), 

18,  20,  33,  35. 
Blood  pressure,  3,  4,  31,  59. 
Blood  tests,  3,  32,  60,  61. 
Blood  vessels,  29,  30. 
Bloody    discharge    during    labor,    36. 

See  also  Bleeding. 
Bobbin,  for  tying  navel  cord,  24,  25. 
Bones: 

Baby's,  6,  14,  18,  59,  60. 

Mother's  pelvic,  3. 
Books  for  mothers,  58. 
Boric  acid,  17,  24. 

Bottle  feeding  of  baby.     See  Artificial 
feeding  of  baby. 
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KxCrction.     See  Elimination  of  body 

wastes. 
Exercise : 

After  childbirth,  42. 

For  expectant  mother,  13-14,  17, 

32. 
For  nursing  mother,  48. 
Expression  of  breast  milk,  4^  55. 
Eyes,  baby's,  care  of,  40. 
Eyes,  ex(>ectant  mother's,  spots  before 
or  blurring  of,  31. 

Face,  baby's,  turning  blue  during  birth, 

38. 
Face,  expectant  mother's,  pufifiness  of, 

31. 
Father,  13,  20-21. 
Fatigue : 

After  delivery,  39. 

In  expectant  mother,  13,  14,  21, 
32. 

In  nursing  mother,  48,  49. 

See  dUo  Rest,  daily. 
Fats  in  diet,  6,  12. 
Fears,  21. 
*' Feeling  life, "  2. 
Feet.     See  Shoes. 
Fetus,  32,  33,  59,  60. 
*  *  Fever,  childbed. "     See  Puerperal  sep- 
ticemia. 
Fish,  8-11,  47. 
Food : 

For  baby,  43-49. 

For  expectant  mother,  6-12, 18, 19. 

For  niottier  during  labor,  36. 

For  nursing  mother,  46,  47-48. 

For  premature  baby,  50,  51,  55-57. 
Fountiiln  syringe  in  supplies  for  de- 
livery, 24. 
Frrnh  iilr: 

For  (expectant  mother,  13,  14,  19, 

*  I  ,    €9mt% 

For  ntirithig  niotlier,  48. 
Kriod  f<KMlN.  12. 
FruilH,  0,  H  11,  17,  18,47,48. 

Gain  In  wi^iglit.     Sv^ti  Welglit. 

(WinleninK,  13. 

(tftrtciH,  M\. 

Cian/o  in  HUpplios  for  dolivery,  24,  25, 

39,  40,  41. 
Gland,  tliyroid,  3,  11. 


Glands: 

In  neck  of  uterus,  30. 

Milk.     See  Breast  feeding. 

Sweat,  14. 
Goiter,  11,  60. 
Golf,  14,  32. 

Green  vegetables.     See  Vegetables. 
Gums,  19. 

Habit  training  for  baby,  importance  of 

early,  21,  44. 
Hands,  puffiness  of,  31. 
Head,  baby's,  delivery  of,  38, 
Health  rules,  31-32. 
Heart,  examination  of,  3. 
Heartbeat  of  unborn  baby,  2. 
Heartburn,  29. 

Heels  for  wear  during  pregnancy,  15, 16. 
Hemorrhage.    See  Bleeding. 
Hemorrhoids,  29. 
Home  delivery,  22-26,  38-39. 
Home,  harmonious,  20-21. 
Horseback  riding,  14,  32. 
Hospital: 

Costs,  22. 

For  expected  abnormal  delivery, 
22. 

For  expected  premature  delivery, 
50. 

For  premature  baby,  50-51. 

What  to  bring  to,  23. 

When  to  start  for,  36. 
Hot  weather,  sun  baths  in : 

For  nursing  mother,  48. 

For  premature  baby,  57. 
Housework : 

For  expectant  mother,  13,  14,  21, 
32,  34. 

For  nursing  mother,  48,  49. 
Husband,  13,  20-21. 
Hygiene: 

Definition,  60. 

Of  pregnancy,  3,  4,  6-21. 

Of    the    nursing    mother,    47-49. 
See  also  Breast  feeding. 
Hygiene,  mental,  20-21,  47-48. 

Ice,  for  helping  uterus  to  contract,  39. 
"Impressions,  maternal,"  21. 
Indigestion.     See  Digestion. 
Infant  Care  (U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
Bulletin  No.  8),  46,  50. 
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Infection: 

Definition,  60. 

Of  expectant  mother  through  birth 

canaly  18. 
Of  baby's  eyes  at  birth,  40. 
Of  mother's  breasts,  44,  46. 
Protecting  premature  baby  from, 

61,  64. 
With  syphilis,  60. 
See  also  Puerperal  septicemia. 
Intercourse,  sexual,  during  pregnancy, 

20,  32,  60. 
Internal  examinations,  2,  3,  36,  42. 
Intestines,  7,  10-11,  17,  60.     See  also 
EUimination  of  body  wastes 
and  Digestive  organs. 
Involution  of  uterus,  42,  60. 
Iodine  to  prevent  goiter,  11. 

Jaw,  formation  of  baby's,  18. 
Joints,  pelvic,  30. 
Jolting,  32. 
Journeys,  14,  32. 

Kidneys,  3,  10-11,  17-18,  60.     See  aUo 
Urine. 

Labor.     See  Delivery. 

Labor  pains,  35-37,  38. 

Lacerations,  39,  42. 

Lactation,  60.     See  aleo  Breast  feeding. 

Laundering  clothes  outside  hospital,  23. 

Laxative: 

Definition,  60. 

Diet,  10-11,  17,  47. 
Layette.     See  Clothes  for  baby. 
Legs: 

Burning  in,  29. 

Cramps  in,  30. 

Puffiness  in,  31. 

Tingling  in,  29. 

Veins  of,  29. 
Leucorrhea,  30. 
Ligatures  for  navel  cord: 

Bobbin  for  making,  24,  26. 

Tying,  38^39. 
Lime  in  diet.    See  Calcium. 
Limewater,  19. 
Liquids  in  diet,  11,  17. 
Lochia,  42. 
Lungs,  3,  17. 
Lying-in  period,  6,  42. 


Magnesia,  milk  of,  19. 

Manual  expression  of  breast  milk,  46, 

66. 
Marital   relations.    See  Sexual   inter- 
course. 
"Marking"  the  baby,  21. 
Massage: 

Definition,  60. 

Of  breasts,  46. 

Of  legs,  30. 

Of  uterus,  39. 
'^  Maternal  impressions,"  21. 
Maternity  garments.     See  Clothes  for 

expectant  mother. 
Meat,  6,  8-12,  32,  47. 
Meconium,  41. 

Medical  examinations.     See  Examina- 
tions by  doctor. 
Membranes  surrounding  fetus,  33,  36, 

37,  39,  69. 
Menstruation,  1,  3,  13,  20,  33,  42,  49, 

60. 
Mental  hygiene: 

For  expectant  mother,  f20-21. 

For  nursing  mother,  47-49. 
Menus,  sample: 

For  expectant  mother,  7-10. 

For  nursing  mother,  47-48. 
Milk,  breast.     See  Breast  feeding. 
Milk,  cow's: 

Dried,  7,  48. 

Evaporated,  7,  48. 

For  baby.     See  Artificial  feeding. 

For  expectant  mother,  6-11,  18. 

For  nursing  mother,  47,  48. 

Hot,  39. 

Skinmied,  7. 

Top,  10,  48. 

Whole,  7,  8,  9,  10,  47,  48. 
Milk  puddings,  48. 
Milk  sugar,  44. 
Milk  of  magnesia,  19. 
Minerals  in  diet,  6,  7,  18. 
Miscarriage,  32-33, 60.     See  also  13,  14, 

20,  50. 
"Morning  sickness,"  1,  29.     See  cdso 

Nausea. 
Mother's  milk.     See  Breast  feeding. 
Motoring,  14,  32. 
Mouth  hygiene,  19. 

Mucus    to    be    wiped    from    newborn 
baby's  face,  40. 
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Naps,  14,  21.     See  also  Sleep. 
Nausea,  1,  12,  29,  60. 
Navel,  definition  of,  60. 
Navel  cord: 

Bobbin,  for  tying,  24,  26. 

Connects  fetus  and  placenta,  60. 

Dressings  for,  24-26,  41,  61. 

Tying,  38-39. 
Neck.    See  Goiter  and  Thyroid. 
Nerves,  overwrought,  20,  48. 
Nervous  system,  21. 
Nervousness,  21,  48. 
Neuralgic  pains,  31. 
Newborn   baby,   39,   40-41.     See  also 

Premature  baby. 
Nipple  shields,  45. 
Nipples: 

Brassidre  loose  over,  16. 

Care  of,  during  pregnancy,  20. 

Dried  scale  on,  20,  44. 

Not  to  be  touched  in  expressing 
milk,  55. 

Protection  of,  in  early  weeks  of 
nursing,  45. 

See  also  Breasts  and  Breast  feeding. 
Nipples,  rubber,  43. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  40. 
Nurse: 

District,  5. 

Engaging,  3,  5. 

Public-health,  6,  26. 

/Special,  for  premature  baby,  51. 

Visiting,  5. 

Wet,  for  premature  baby,  55. 

Work  of,  36,  36,  40,  44. 
Nursing  mother.    See  Breast  feeding. 

Obstetrical  packages,  25.  See  also 
Supplies  and  equipment  for 
delivery. 

Oil,  warm,  for  breasts,  45. 

OUing  of  newborn  baby,  41,  51. 

Olive  oil: 

For  cleansing  newborn  baby,  26, 

41. 
In  diet,  17. 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  40. 

Orange  juice  for  premature  baby,  57. 

Outdoor  life,  13,  14,  18,  21,  48. 

Overeating,  12,  32. 

Overweight  woman,  7,  10,  12. 

Oxygen.     See  Fresh  air. 


Pads,  delivery,  24,  26,  38. 
Pads,  sanitary,  24,  26,  39. 
Pain: 

After  delivery,  87. 

Colicky,  17. 

Headache,  31. 

In  abdomen,  17,  33. 

In  breasts^  45. 

In  legs,  30. 

In  pit  of  stomach,  31. 

Labor,  35-37,  38. 

Neuralgic,  31. 

See  also  Colic  in  baby. 
Pelvic  cavity,  42,  60. 
Pelvic  examination,  3. 
Pelvic  girdle,  30. 
Pelvic  joints,  30. 
Pelvic  organs,  2. 
Pelvis: 

Definition,  60. 

Measurements  of,  3. 
Perspiration,  14. 
Petrglatum,  liquid,  26,  41. 
Petroleum  jelly,  24,  41. 
Phosphorus  in  diet,  18. 
Physical  examinations.     See  Examina- 
tions by  doctor. 
Physician.     See  Doctor. 
Piles,  29. 
Placenta: 

Baby  nourished  through,  6. 

Definition,  60. 

Expelling  of,  after  deUvery,  36,  37, 
39. 

Loosening  of,  a  cause  of  miscar- 
riage, 33. 
Pledgets,  cotton,  25,  27,  39,  40. 
Postnatal  period,  5,  42. 
Potatoes,  6-10,  47. 
Powdered  milk,  7,  48. 
Pregnancy,  previous,  3. 
Pregnancy  a  reason  for  weaning,  49. 
Premature  baby,  care  of,  50-57. 
Premature  delivery,  14, 20, 32, 38, 60, 60. 
Prenatal  center  or  clinic,  4,  60. 
Prickling  in  breasts,  1. 
Proteins  in  diet,  6,  7. 
Public-health  nurse,  5,  26. 
Puerperal  septicemia  (blood  poisoning), 

18,  20,  33,  35,  59,  60. 
Puffiness  of  face,  hands,  or  legs,  31. 
Pump,  breast,  45,  46,  55. 
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Bailroad  trips,  14. 
Rawfruit,  ^11,  48. 
Raw  vegetables,  6-10. 
Recreation: 

After  lying-in  period,  42. 

For  expectant  mother,  21,  32. 

For  nursing  mother,  48. 
Rectal  examinations,  35. 
Rectum: 

Definition,  60. 

Varicose  veins  in  (piles) ,  29. 
Rennet,  7. 
Rest,  daily: 

For  expectant  mother,  13, 14, 21, 32. 

For  nursing  mother,  46,  47,  48. 

See  also  Sleep. 
Rest  in  bed: 

During  lying-in  period,  6,  42,  44. 

During  pregnancy — 

For  abdominal  pain,  33. 
For  bleeding,  33,  34. 
For  preventing  miscarriage,  32. 
For  varicose  veins,  29. 
Rickets,  57,  59,  60,  61. 
Riding: 

Automobile,  14,  32. 

Horseback,  14. 
Roughage  in  diet,  17,  60. 
Rubber  sheet: 

For  delivery  bed,  24,  36,  38. 

For  premature  baby's  bed,  53. 
Rubbing.     See  Massage. 

Salads,  8-10,  47. 

Salt  in  diet,  11,  12,  32. 

Salts,  mineral.    See  Minerals  in  diet. 

Sanitary  pads,  24,  25,  39. 

Scale  on  nipples,  20,  44. 

Schedule  for  baby's  feedings,  44. 

Sea  trips,  14,  32. 

Septicemia.     See  Puerperal  septicemia. 

Sewing  machine,  running,  32. 

Sexual  intercourse  during  pregnancy, 

20,  32. 
Shaving  of  external  parts,  35,  38. 
Shoes,  15,  16. 
"Show"  of  blood  at  the  l>eginning  of 

labor,  36. 
"Siok  pregnancy,"  31. 
Signs  of  pregnancy,  1-2. 
Silver,  nitrate  of,  40. 
Skating,  83. 
sun,  10,  17,  18. 


Sleep: 

After  delivery,  39. 

Amount  needed,  14,  21,  32. 

Broken  by  need  to  urinate,  2. 

For  nursing  mother,  48,  49. 

In  intervals  between  labor  pains, 

36. 
Windows  open  during,  14. 
See  also  Rest. 
Soda.     See  Baking  soda. 
Sore  throat,  32. 
Soups,  7,  9,  10,  11,  48. 
"Sponges"  of  gauze,  24,  25. 
Sports,  13,  14,  32. 
Spots  before  eyes,  31. 
Stages  of  labor,  35-37. 
Starches  in  diet,  6,  29. 
Sterile     obstetrical     supplies,     24-26, 

35,  38. 
Sterilization,  60. 

Of  delivery  supplies,  25-26. 
Of  nursing  bottles  and  nipples,  43. 
Of  utensils  for  use  in  expressing 
breast  milk,  45,  55. 
Sterilized  dressings,  25,  26,  35,  38,  51. 
Stillbirths,  32. 
Stinging  in  breasts,  1. 
Stomach : 

Eructations  from,  29. 
Examination  of,  3. 
Pain  in  pit  of,  31. 
Upset  by  wrong  food,  12,  29. 
See  also  Digestion  and  Nausea. 
Stools,  41,  60. 
Sugar  in  diet,  6-10,  29,  47. 
Sugar  in  urine,  29. 
Sugar,  milk,  44. 
Sunshine: 

For  expectant  mother — 

As  help  to  digestion,  12. 
Cod-liver  oil  a  substitute  for, 

11,  60. 
For  general  health,  13. 
For  mental  health,  21. 
In  delivery  room,  23. 
To    build    baby's    teeth    and 
bones,  13,  18. 
For  nursing  mother,  48. 
Prevention  and  cure  of  rickets  by, 
60,  61. 
Supplies  and  equipment  for  delivery, 

23-26,  50. 
Supplies,  baby's,  26-28. 
Swabs.    See  Pledgets,  cotton. 
Sweat  glands,  14. 
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Sweeping.     See  Housework. 
Swelling.    See  Puffiness  of  face,  hands, 

or  legs  and  Goiter. 
Swimming,  14. 
Syphilis,     32-33,     60,     61.    See    cUao 

Blood  test. 
Syringe,     fountain,     in    supplies    for 

delivery,  24. 

Tea,  9,  11,  48. 

Tears  (lacerations),  39,  42. 

Teeth,  expectant  mother's,  lS-19. 

Examination  of,  3. 

Injured  by  undernourishment,  6. 

Protected  by  right  diet,  7. 
Teeth,  building  baby's,  6, 11, 14,  18,  69. 
Temperature  of  premature  baby,  61-64. 
Tennis,  14,  32. 
Tests: 

Of  blood,  3,  32,  60,  61. 

Of  urine,  4,  17-18,  29,  31. 
Throat: 

Burning  in,  29. 

Examination  of^  8. 

Sore,  32. 

See  also  Tonsils. 
Thyroid: 

Definition,  61. 

Enlargement  of,  11,  60« 

Examination  of,  3. 

Iodine  for,  11. 
Toast,  8-10,  29,  48. 
Tobacco,  13. 
Toilet  tray,  baby's,  27. 
Tonsils: 

Definition,  61. 

Examination  of,  3. 
Toxemia,  31-32. 

Training  of  baby  from  birth,  21,  44. 
Traveling,  14,  32. 
Tuberculosis,  43. 

Ultra-violet  light,  61.     See  also  Sun- 
shine. 
Umbilica)  cord.    See  Navel  cord. 
Underweight  woman,  7,  9-10. 
Urine: 

Analysis  of,  4,  17-18,  29,  31. 

Frequent  passing  of,  1,  2. 
Uterus: 

Contraction  of,  after  delivery,  37,39. 

Definition,  61. 

Dilatation  of  mouth  of,  in  labor, 
36-36. 


Uterus — Continued. 

Expulsion  of  afterbirth  from,  37, 

39,  69. 
"Feelihglife"in,  2. 
Glands  in,  30. 
In  miscarriage,  32-33. 
Involution  of,  42. 
Massage  of,  39. 
Pressure  of,  on  intestines,  17. 
Pressure  of,  on  blood  vessels,  29, 

30. 

Vagina: 

Bleeding  from,  during  pregnancy, 
34. 

Definition,  61. 

Discharge  from,  during  pregnancy, 
30. 

Discharge  from,  after  delivery,  38, 
39,  42. 

Examinations  by,  2,  36,  42. 

See  also  Birth  canal. 
Vaginal  examinations,  2,  36,  42. 
Varicose  veins,  29. 
Vegetables,  6-12,  17,  18,  47,  48. 
Ventilation : 

Of  house,  32. 

Of  room  for  premature  baby,  62. 

See  also  Fresh  air. 
Viosterol,  11,  61. 

Visiting-nurse  association,  6,  25. 
Vitamins,  6,  7,  18,  57,  61. 
Vomiting: 

A  sign  of  pregnancy,  1. 

Relieving  slight  occasional,  29. 

Serious  or  persistent,  31. 

Walking,  13,  48. 

Washes,  mouth,  19. 

Washing.     See  Housework. 

Wassermann  test,  32,  60,  61. 

Wastes,  body,  elimination  of,  7,  10-11, 

14,  17,  18,  31,  60. 
Water,  drinking: 

For  baby,  44. 

For  expectant  mother,  11,  17,  32. 

For  premature  baby,  51,  56. 
Waters,  bag  of,  36,  37,  38. 
Weaning,  insuflBcient  reasons  for,  46-46, 

49. 
Weight: 

Of  baby,  45. 

Of  expectant  mother,  3,  7-12. 

Of  premature  baby,  60,  66-67. 
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Wet  nurse  for  premature  baby,  65. 
White  oauee,  7. 
Whites.    See  Leuoorrhea. 
Whole-grain  cereals  and  breads,  6-9, 

11,  17,  18. 
Whole  milk,  7,  8,  9,  10,  47,  48. 
Winter.     See  Ck)ld  weather. 
Womb.     See  Uterus. 


Work  for  expectant  mother: 

And  diet,  8-10. 

And  rest  periods,  13,  14,  21. 

Excessive,  13,  32. 
Work  for  mother  after  delivery,  42. 
Work  for  nursing  mother,  48-49. 
Worry,  21,  47,  49. 
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LAW  ESTABLISHING  THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU. 

AN  ACT  To  establish  in  the  Department  of  Conimerce  and  Labor  a  bureau  to  be 

known  as  the  Children's  Bureau. 

[62d  Cong.,  2d  session.    8.  252.    Public,  No.  116.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished m  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  a  bureau  to  be 
known  as  the  Children's  Bureau.^ 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  bureau  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  five 
thousand  dollars.  The  said  bureau  shall  investigate  and  report  to 
said  department  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren and  child  life  among  all  classes  of  our  people,  and  shall  especially 
investigate  the  questions  of  infant  mortality,  the  birth  rate,  orphan- 
age, juvenile  courts,  desertion,  dangerous  occupations,  accidents 
and  diseases  of  children,  employment,  legislation  affecting  children 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  But  no  official,  or  agent,  or 
representative  of  said  bureau  shall,  over  the  objection  of  the  head 
of  the  family,  enter  any  house  used  exclusively  as  a  family  residence. 
The  chief  of  said  bureau  may  from  time  to  time  publish  the  results 
of  these  investigations  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sec.  3.  TKat  there  shall  be  in  said  bureau,  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  an  assistant  chief,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation 
of  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars;  one  private  secretary  to  the 
chief  of  the  bureau,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  one 
thousand  five  himdred  dollars;  one  statistical  expert,  at  two  thou- 
saijd  dollars;  two  clerks  of  class  four;  two  clerks  of  class  three;  one 
clerk  of  class  two;  one  clerk  of  class  one;  one  clerk,  at  one  thousand 
dollars;  one  copjost,  at  nine  himdred  dollars;  one  special  agent,  at 
one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars;  one  special  agent,  at  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  dollars,  and  one  messenger  at  eight  himdred  and 
forty  dollars 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby 
directed  to  furnish  sufficient  quarters  for  the  work  of  this  bureau  at 
an  annual  rental  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Approved,  April  9,  1912. 

1  Transferred  from  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  Department  of  Labor  by  Act  apivoved 
March  4, 1913. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  S4, 191S. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  statistical  report  showing  the  number  of 
children  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  and 
their  sex,  age,  race,  nativity,  parentage,  and  geographic  distribution. 

This  constitutes  Part  1  of  a  statistical  handbook  designed  to  bring 
together  in  a  convenient  form  the  available  official  statistics  regarding 
children.  We  hope  to  follow  this  with  other  parts,  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  prepared  with  our  limited  force,  relating  to  the  proportion  of 
children,  the  birth  rate,  and  infant  mortality,  illiteracy  and  school 
attendance,  child  labor,  and  the  defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent 
children. 

The  preparation  of  these  reports  is  under  the  immediate  supervision 

of  Mr.  Liewis  Meriam,  the  assistant  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

He  desires  that  special  mention  be  made  of  the  faithful  service  of 

Miss  Lillian  M.  Lewis,  who  has  prepared  most  of  the  tabular  matter. 

Very  respectfully, 

Julia  C.  Lathrop, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


HANDBOOK  OF  FEDERAL  STATISTICS  OF 

CHILDREN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Several  Govenunent  bureaus  have  in  the  past  collected  statistical 
material  relating  to  children,  but  it  is  scattered  through  numerous 
volumes  of  official  reports  and  has  never  been  brought  together  and 
correlated  by  anyone  interested  primarily  in  its  relation  to  the  prob- 
lems of  child  welfare.  The  object  of  this  statistical  handbook  is  to 
perform  that  task;  to  bring  the  material  together,  to  digest,  corre- 
late, and  annotate  it,  so  that  the  user  may  have  in  convenient  form 
a  summary  of  the  available  data.  The  basic  figures  in  this  hand- 
book are  not  new,  but  in  most  cases  the  arrangement  and  the  derivar 
tive  figures  are. 

SCOPE  OF  PART  1. 

Part  1  of  the  handbook  is  concerned  with  the  nimiber  of  children, 
their  age,  sex,  race,  nativity,  parentage,  and  geographic  distribution. 
It  is  designed  to  answer  the  questions:  "How  many  children  of  each 
class  are  there?"  and  *' Where  are  they?'' 

The  first  question  which  arises  in  the  compilation  of  such  statis- 
tics is  at  what  age  shall  the  line  be  drawn  between  childhood'  and 
adult  life.  The  age  at  which  it  is  drawn  in  legislation  affecting  chil- 
dren differs  for  different  purposes,  and  often  differs  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  different  States.  For  instance,  a  boy  does  not  become  an 
adult  capable  of  binding  himself  by  an  ordinary  contract  until  he  is 
21  years  old,  but  he  can  generally  marry  at  a  considerably  earlier 
age.  The  variation  between  the  States  in  respect  to  the  ages  below 
which  children  are  protected  from  the  evils  of  child  labor  is  notorious; 
and  often,  very  reasonably,  the  child-labor  laws  of  a  State  will  prescribe 
different  ages  for  different  occupations  or  for  different  types  of  chil- 
dren. Thus,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  there  is  no  clearly  recog- 
nized dividing  line  between  childhood  and  adult  life. 

The  1910  census  returns  thus  far  published  do  not  show  the  nimi- 
ber of  persons  at  each  individual  year  of  age,  but  give  the  number  in 
each  five-year  age  period  beginning  with  "  under  5."  The  period  of  life 
from  birth  to  the  twentieth  birthday  is  thus  divided  into  four  periods: 
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''Under  5  years/'  ''5  to  9  years,"  "10  to  14  years/'  and  "16  to  19 
years."  By  adding  the  numbers  in  the  first  three  ol  these  periods 
together  the  total  number  ot  children  imder  15  years  of  age  is  secured; 
and  the  period  of  life  from  birth  to  the  fifteenth  birthday  probably 
coincides  as  closely  as  any  other  with  the  popular  conception  of  the 
years  of  childhood.  In  most  of  the  general  tables  in  this  section  of 
the  handbook  the  number  of  children  in  the  different  quinquennial 
age  periods  under  20. are  shown  separately  and  in  addition  a  total  is 
presented  for  the  children  imder  15. 

Attention  should  perhaps  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
children  at  any  given  year  of  age  can  be  determined  with  a  close  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  by  dividing  by  five  the  total  for  the  quinquennial 
period  into  which  the  given  age  falls.  For  example,  in  estimating  the 
number  of  children  16  years  of  age  the  number  in  the  quinquennial 
period  15  to  19  would  be  divided  by  5.  In  a  natural  population — 
that  is,  in  a  population  not  influenced  by  immigration  or  emigrar 
tion — this  method  tends  to  imderstate  the  number  of  children  in  the 
lower  ages  of  the  five-year  period  and  to  overstate  the  niunber  in  the 
higher  ages,  provided,  of  course,  the  population  ia  not  decreasing;  but 
the  percentage  of  error  is  so  slight  that  it  can  generally  be  safely 
ignored,  except  in  work  demanding  great  refinement.*    The  error  is, 

1  It  is  rather  interesting  to  compare  the  results  of  this  method  of  estimating,  as  applied  to  the  four  quin- 
quennial periods  of  childnood,  with  the  results  of  an  enumeration  by  single  year  of  age.  This  of  oourae  can 
not  yet  be  done  for  1910,  but  it  is  done  for  1900  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  peroentage  which  the 
actual  number  enumerated  as  of  the  s];)ecifled  age  forms  of  the  estimated  number: 


AGE. 


Under  5  years. 


Number  in  each  year  under  5  as  computed  on  hypothesis  that  the  num- 
ber at  each  age  was  the  same 

Actual  number: 

Under  1  year 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 


5  to  9  years. 


CHILDRKN   UMDKB   20 
OF  AOE,  CENSUS  OF  190O. 


Number. 


9,189,448 


I 


1,837,890 

1,920,987 
1,771,576 
1,834,188 
1,828,171 
1,834,527 

8,889,339 


Number  in  each  year  from  5  to  9  as  comput<»d  on  h>'pothesis  that  the  num- 
ber at  each  age  wiis  the  same 

Actual  number: 

6  years 

6  years 

7  years 

8  years 

9  years 


10  to  14  years. 


1,777,868 

1,811,958 
1,835,843 
1,785,865 
1,783,509 
1,672,164 

8,091,051 


Per  cent  which 
actual  number 
in  given  age 
forms  of  num- 
ber computed 
on  h3rpothesis 
of  even  distri- 
bution. 


104.6 
W.4 
W.8 
W.6 
W.8 


101.0 
108.8 
100.4 
U».8 
04.1 
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of  course,  greatest  in  estimating  the  number  in  the  individual  years 
under  6,  because  the  mortality  of  children  in  tUe  first  year  of  life 
is  so  high  that  the  number  less  than  1  year  old  is  much  greater  than 
the  number  a  year  old.  Fortunately,  the  number  of  children  enu- 
merated as  under  1  year  of  age  has  been  published  by  the  Census 
Bureau  for  1910,  and  it  has  been  reproduced  in  these  tables.  A  more 
accurate  estimate  of  the  number  at  the  other  ages  under  5  can  there- 
fore be  made  by  subtracting  those  under  1  from  the  total  under  5 
and  dividmg  the  difference  by  4. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN. 

On  April  15,  1910,  according  to  the  Federal  census,  there  were  in 
the  United  States  40,417,361  persons  under  21  years  of  age  and  they 
formed  43.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  country.  The 
distribution  of  this  great  body  of  minors  according  to  their  ages  is 
presented  in  Table  I,  which  shows  the  percentage  which  the  children 
of  the  specified  age  form  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 

(Footnote— Continaed.) 


AGS. 


Number  in  each  year  from  10  to  14  as  computed  on  hypothesis  that  the 

nnmbes-at  each  age  was  the  same 

Aetaal  number: 

10  years 

11  years 

13  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  to  19  years 

Number  in  each  year  trom  15  to  19  as  computed  on  hypothesis  tliat  the 

number  at  each  age  was  the  same 

Actual  number: 

15  years 

10  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 


CBILDRKN  UNDER  20  TBABS 
or  AGS,  CKXI8US  OF  1900. 

• 

Number. 

Per  cent  which 
actual  number 
in  given  age 
forms  of  num- 
ber computed 
on  hypothesis 
of  even  distri- 
bution. 

1,618,390 

1,743,383 
1,585,060 
1,640,005 
1,552,537 
1,570,946 

7,577,324 

107.7 
97.9 

101.3 
95.9 
97.1 

1,515,465 

1,535,509 
1,564,271 
1,492,422 
1,539,185 
1,445,937 

101.3 
103.2 

98.5 
101.6 

95.4 

Figures  for  individual  years  of  age.  even  as  enumerated  in  a  census,  are  not  absolutely  accurate.  The 
tBotB  legardinc  an  the  members  of  a  lamilv  are  often  given  the  enumerator  by  the  person  who  happens  to 
be  at  lume  when  be  calls,  and  in  making  the  statements  as  to  age  there  is  a  tendency,  clearly  reobewable 
in  the  remits,  to  give,  in  reporting  the  9§s»  of  adults,  an  age  ending  in  a  five  or  a  lero;  and  the  figures  above 
mneet  that  in  reporting  the  age  of  children  the  general  tendencv  Is  to  prefisr  an  age  ending  in  an  even  num- 
bsr.  Posaibly  these  two  tendencies  combine  at  age  10.  for  at  that  age  the  relative  difference  between  the 
mmber  •■  enumerated  and  the  number  as  estimated  ia  greatest,  the  number  enumerated  being  107.7  per 
ewitofthiiiMimber  estimated.  In  this  case  the  number  enumerated  is  probably  an  overstatement  and  the 
nmiibirtftlBftted  an  understatement,  the  true  number  I  vine  between.  The  otber  flguxes  tend  toshow.that 
Ite  wmlSBoA  of  wtiiiHittng  gives  iwiilts  niiBoientiy  zeliable  for  rough  work. 
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Table  I 


AQE. 


Under  21  years 
Under  20  years 
Under  15  years 
Under  10  years 
Under  5  years. 
Under  1  year.. 

5  to  9  years 

10  to  14  years.. 
15  to  19  years.. 
20  years 


CENSUS  OF  19ia 

Number  of 

chfldrenof 

specified  aga 

Per  cent  wtiMi 
chUdrenof 

spedfledace 
farm  of  the  total 

popnlatiaii. 

40,417,361 
38,562,739 
29,499,136 
20,391,996 
10,631,364 
2,217,342 

9,760,632 
9,107,140 
9,063,603 
1,854,622 

43.9 
41.9 
32.1 
222 
U.6 
2.4 

ia6 

9.9 
9.9 
2.0 

Persons  under  15  years  of  age,  the  group  which  is  generally  thought 
of  when  children  are  mentioned,  number  29,499,136  and  form  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  population.  Babies  under  a  year  old  num- 
ber over  2,000,000  and  make  up  almost  one-fortieth  of  the  people. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  census  tends  to  understate  the  num- 
ber of  infants,  possibly  because  some  of  them  are  omitted  by  the 
enumerators  but  more  probably  because  mothers  are  likely  to  call 
their  babies  a  year  old  when  they  are,  in  fact,  only  10  or  11  months 
old.  In  the  first  case  the  babies  do  not  appear  in  the  census  at  all, 
and  in  the  second  case  they  appear  as  children  1  year  old. 

SEX. 

The  number  of  boys  and  girls  is  always  very  nedHy  equal,  but  the 
boys  predominate  slightly.  The  following  tabic  shows  the  number 
of  boys  and  the  number  of  girls  at  each  age  period  and  the  number  of 
bo3rs  to  each  100  girls. 


Table  II 


AGE. 


Under  21  years 
Under  20  years 
Under  15  years 
Under  10  years 
Under  5  years . 
Under  1  year. . 

5  to  9  years 

10  to  14  years.. 
15  to  19 years.. 
20  years 


CENSUS  OF  1910. 


Number  of 

bovsof 

speciued  age. 


20,333,126 
19,433,754 
14,906,472 
10,304,719 
5,380.596 
1,123,409 

4,924,123 

4,601,753 

4,527,282 

899,372 


Number  of 

girls  of 

specified  age. 


20,084,235 
19,128,985 
14,592,664 
10,087,277 
5,250,768 
1,093,933 

4,836,509 

4,505,387 

4,536,321 

955,250 


Number  of 

boys  to  each 

100  girls. 


101.2 
101.6 
102.2 
102.2 
102.6 
102.7 

101.8 

102.1 

90.8 

94.3 


Among  the  babies  under  1  year  of  age  there  were,  in  1910,  102.7 
boys  to  each  100  girls,  the  boys  outnumbering  the  girls  by  29,476. 
Judging  from  the  figures  here  given  one  would  say  that  the  excess  of 
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boys  disappears  at  the  ages  15  to  19  but  it  is  very  doubtful  wbetber 
this  is  a  fact.  Census  age  figures  are  very  seriously  affected  by  the 
women  who  understate  their  ages,  and  this  understatement  carries 
into  the  age  period  from  15  to  19  years  many  women  who  should  be 
in  the  older  age  periods.  Among  men  there  is  probably  no  corre- 
sponding tendency  and  hence  in  the  age  period  15  to  19  the  women  out- 
nxmiber  the  men,  though  at  all  other  quinquennial  age  periods  below 
75  years  there  are  more  men  than  women. 

This  imderstatement  of  age  means  that  certain  women,  older  than 
21  years  of  age,  appear  in  the  statistics  as  children.  Exactly  how 
many  such  cases  there  may  be  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
number  probably  does  not  greatly  exceed  167,000  and  most  of  these 
women  are  reported  in  the  older  ages  of  childhood,  that  is,  from  16  to 

20  years.* 

RACE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  of  the  different 
races  and  the  percentage  which  the  children  of  each  race  form  of  the 
total  number  of  children  at  specified  ages: 


Table  in 


AGE. 


Under  21  years 
Under  20  years 
Under  15  years 
Under  10  years 
Under  5  years. 
Under  1  year... 

5to03rears 

10  to  14  years. . 
15  to  19  years . . 
20  years  of  age. 


Under  21  years 
Under  20  years 
Under  15  years 
Under  10  years 
Under  5  years. 
Under  1  year. . 

5  too  years 

10  to  14  years. . 
15  to  19  years. . 
20  years  of  age. 


CHILDBSN  ENUMERATED  IN  CENSUS  OF  1010. 


40,417,361 
38,5«2,739 
29,499,136 
20,391,996 
10,631,364 
2,217,342 

9,760,632 
9, 107, 140 
9,063,603 
1,854,622 


White. 


35,315,207 
33,684,886 
25,716,495 
17,798,087 
9,322.914 
1,955,605 

8,475,173 
7,918/108 
7,968,391 
1,630,321 


Negro. 

Indian. 

4,941,148 

142,547 

4,725,523 

136,804 

3,665,107 

108,318 

2,509,841 

76,925 

1,263,288 

40,384 

252,386 

8,216 

1,246,553 

36,541 

1,155,266 

31,393 

1,060,416 

28,486 

215,625 

5,743 

Chinese, 

Jai>anese, 

and  all 

other. 


18,459 
15,526 
9,216 
7,143 
4,778 
1,136 

2.365 
2,073 
6,310 
2,933 


PER  CENT  WHICH  CHILDREN  OF  SPECIFIED  RACE  FORM   OF  ALL 

CHILDREN  OF  GIVEN  AGE. 


87.4 

12.2 

0.4 

87.4 

12.3 

87.2 

12.4 

87.3 

12.3 

87.7 

11.9 

8R.2 

11.4 

86.8 

12.8 

.4 

86.9 

12.7 

.3 

87.9 

11.7 

.3 

87.9 

11.6 

.3 

0.1 


.1 

.2 


1  The  number  167,000  is  arrived  at  bv  assuming  that  at  ages  15  to  19  and  at  ago  20  the  number  of  boys  to 
100  girls  is  102.1,  Just  as  it  is  at  ages  10  to  14,  and  that  the  number  of  boys  reported  at  15  to  19  and  at  20  is  a 
reaaonablv  true  statement. 

For  a  dxMUSsion  of  the  evidence  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  excess  of  females  at  ages  15  to  20  is  due 
to  an  onderstatement  of  age  see  "The  proportion  of  the  sexes,"  Supplementary  Analysis  of  the  Twelfth 
CSDSDS,  p.  101. 

<  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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Roughly  speaking,  seven  children  out  of  every  eight  in  this  country 
are  white.  The  rest  are  mostly  negroes,  for  there  are  only  142,547 
Indians  and  18,459  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  colored  under  21 
years  of  age.  The  relative  numerical  importance  of  the  races  is 
practically  the  same  at  all  the  ages  shown  in  the  table,  though  the 
percentage  which  the  negroes  form  of  the  infants  under  1  year  of 
age  is  peculiarly  low.  Too  much  weight  should  not  be  attached  to 
this  fact,  because  it  is  possible  that  it  may  result  from  a  less  accurate 
report  of  babies'  ages  among  that  class  of  the  population  or  from  a 
less  complete  and  thorough  enumeration  of  negro  babies. 

The  number  of  boys  and  the  number  of  girls  of  each  race  are  shown 
in  Table  IV: 


Tablk  IV 


AOE. 


BOTS. 

Under  21  years 

Under  20  years , 

Under  15  years 

Under  10  years 

Under  5  years 

Under  1  year 

5  to  9  years 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years 

20  years 

OIBLS. 

Under  21  years 

Under  20  years 

Under  15  years 

Under  10  years 

Under  5  years 

Under  1  year 

5  to  9  years 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years 

20  years 


CHILDBSN  ENXTinERATID  IN  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


ChiDMe, 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Indian. 

Japanese, 
and  all 

- 

other. 

30,333,136 
19,433,754 
14,906,473 
10,304,719 
5,380,506 
1,133,409 

17,830,731 

17,019,363 

13,020,130 

9,014,016 

4,728,650 

993,342 

2,437,006 
3,334,514 
1,820,500 
1,348,495 
639,320 
126,469 

73,166 
60,363 
64,750 
38,551 
30,203 
4,137 

13,331 

10,615 

6.033 

3,667 

3,434 

581 

4,924,123 

4,601,753 

4,527,282 

899,372 

4,285,366 

4,006,104 

3,999,143 

801,468 

619,175 

578,074 

507,945 

92,494 

18,349 

16,199 

14,612 

2,804 

1,333 

1,376 
5,583 
2,606 

20,084,235 
19,128,985 
14,592,664 
10,087,277 
5,250,768 
1,093,933 

17,494,476 

16,665.623 

12,096,375 

8,784,071 

4,594,264 

962,363 

2,514,140 
2,391,009 
1,838,538 
1,261,346 
633,968 
126,927 

70,381 
67,442 
53,568 
38,374 
20,182 
4,089 

5,338 
4,911 
4,183 
3,486 
3,354 
564 

4,836,509 

4,505,387 

4,536,321 

955,250 

4,189,807 

3.912,304 

3,969.248 

828,863 

627.378 
577, 192 
552.471 
123, 131 

18,192 

15,194 

13.874 

2,939 

1,133 
697 
728 
337 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  negroes,  the  number  of  boys  exceeds  the 
number  of  girls  at  each  age  period  shown  in  the  table.  Among  the 
negroes  the  girls  exceed  the  boys  at  all  ages  except  10  to  14. 
Among  the  negro  babies  under  1  year  old  there  were  125,459  boys 
and  126,927  girls,  or  98.8  boys  per  100  girls. 
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NATIVITY  AND  PARENTAGE. 

The  nativity  and  parentage  of  the  white  children  is  given  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  percentage  which  the  children 
in  each  class  form  of  the  total  number  of  all  children,  both  white 
and  colored : 


Tablb  V 


AGS. 


Under  21  yean 
Under  20  yean 
Under  15  yean 
Under  10  yean 
Under  6  yean. 
Under  1  year.. 

5  too  yean.... 
10  to  14  yean. . 
IStolOyean.. 
aoyaan 


Under  21  yean 
Under  20  yean 
Under  15  yean 
Under  10  yean 
Under  5  yean. 
Under  1  year.. 

6  toOyeari.... 
10  to  14  yean. . 
15  to  10  yean. . 
20  yean 


WHITE  CHILDBKM  EinnCKBATED  IN  CENSUS  OP  1910. 


Total. 


35,315,207 
33,684,886 
26.716,495 
17,798,087 
0,322,914 
1,055,605 

8,475,173 
7,918,406 
7,968.391 
1,630,321 


Total. 


33,623,587 
32,251,779 
24,957,149 
17,297,071 
9,220,407 
1,948,870 

8,176,664 
7,560,078 
7,294,630 
1,371,808 


Native. 

One  or 

Both  par- 
ents native. 

both  par- 
ents for- 

eign bom. 

23.792,363 

9.831,224 

22,820,635 

9,431,144 

17,731,580 

7,225,569 

12,407,297 

4.969,774 

6,546,282 

2,674.125 

1,369,140 

579,730 

5.861,015 

2,315,649 

5^324,283 

2,235,795 

5,089.055 

2,205.575 

971,728 

400,080 

Foreign 
bom. 


1.601,620 

1,433,107 

750.346 

401,016 

102.507 

6,735 

206,509 
358,330 
673,761 
258,513 


PBBCBMTAOE  WHICH  CHILDREN  OF  SPECIFIED  NATIVTTT  FORM  OF 
ALL  CHELDBEN,  WHITE  OB  COLORED,  OF  GIVEN  AOE. 


58.9 

24.3 

59.2 

24.5 

60.1 

24.5 

60.8 

24.5 

61.6 

25.2 

61.7 

26.1 

60.0 

23.7 

58.5 

24.5 

56.1 

24.3 

52.4 

21.6 

4.2 
3.7 
2.6 
2.0 
1.0 
.3 

3.1 

3.9 

7.4 

13.9 


The  number  of  white  children  who  are  themselves  foreign  bom  is 
comparatively  small,  especially  among  the  young  children.  Of  the 
total  number  under  6  years  of  age  only  102,507,  or  1  per  cent,  are 
foreign-bom  white.  Native  white  children  with  one  or  both  parents 
foreign  born;  that  is,  white  children  bom  in  this  country  of  immigrant 
parents,  or  with  one  parent  an  immigrant,  are  numerous,  forming  in 
each  age  group  approximately  one-fourth  of  all  the  children.  Most 
of  the  children  are,  however,  native  white  of  native  parentage; 
that  is,  bom  in  the  United  States  of  parents  who  were  both  bom 
in  this  coimtry.  Children  of  this  class  under  15  years  of  age  number 
17,731,580  and  form  60.1  per  cent  of  all  children  of  that  age. 
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Tho  number  of  boys  and  the  number  of  girls  in  each  of  these  classes 
of  wliite  children  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Table  VI 


AQK. 


BOYS. 

Under  21  years 

Under  20  years 

Under  15  years 

Under  10  years 

Undex  5  years 

Under  1  year 

5to9years 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years 

20  years , 

GIRLS. 

Under  21  years 

Under  20  years 

Under  15  years 

Under  10  years 

Under  5  years , 

Under  1  year 

5  too  years 

lOto  14  years , 

16  to  19  years 

20  years , 


WHITE  CHILDEEN  BKUMERATED  IK  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


TotaL 


17,820,731 

17,019,263 

13.020,120 

9,014,016 

4,728,650 

903,242 

4,285,366 

4,006.104 

3,900,143 

801,468 


17,404,476 

16,665,623 

12.606,375 

8,784,071 

4,504,264 

062,363 

4,180,807 

3,012,304 

3,900,248 

828,853 


Native. 


TotaL 


16,043,760 

16,283,614 

12,636,225 

8,811,424 

4,676,710 

060,715 

4,134,714 

3,824.801 

3,647,380 

660,146 


16,679,827 

15,068,165 

12,320,024 

8,585,647 

4,50,607 

950,155 

4,041,960 

3,735,277 

3,647,241 

ni,662 


Bothpar> 
•nts  native. 


12,017,487 

11,548,651 

8,996,123 

6,295,467 

3,326,237 

606,200 

2,969,230 

2,700,656 

2,552,528 

468,836 


11,774,876 

11,271,984 

8,735,457 

6,111.830 

3,220,045 

672,940 

2,801,785 

2,623,627 

2,536,527 

502,802 


One  or 
both  par- 
ents for- 
ei^  born. 


4,026,273 
4,734,063 
3,640,102 
2,515,957 
1,350,473 
293,515 


1,150,165 

1,111,650 

1,110.714 

208,770 


Foralgn 
bom. 


876,971 
735, 6« 
383.806 
208,502 
51,940 
3,527 


1,165,484 

1,124,145 

1,004,861 

101,310 

150,652 
181,303 
351,754 
141,222 

4,004,951 
4,606,181 
3,585,467 
2.473,817 
1,323,652 
286,215 

814,648 
607,458 
375,451 
198,424 
50,567 
3,208 

147,857 
177,027 
322.007 
117,101 


The  excess  of  males  over  females,  previously  noted,  is  common  to 
all  classes  of  white  children  except  the  native  whites  wdth  one  or  both 
parents  forei^i  born  in  the  age  periods  15  to  19.  At  that  age  the 
figures  show  1,094,861  native  white  boys  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage 
as  contrniited  with  1,110,714  girls  of  that  class.  This  apparent  excess 
of  females  may  not  be  a  true  statement  of  the  facts  but  may  possibly 
result  from  the  understatement  of  ages  on  the  part  of  a  considerable 
number  of  women  who  in  fact  belong  m  the  older  age  group.* 

GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  percentage  which  the  children  in  each  geographic  division 
form  of  the  total  number  in  the  country  as  a  whole  is  shown  on  the 
following  page  for  those  under  15  years  of  age.  The  composition  of 
the  different  geographic  divisions  is  given  in  the  tables  on  pages  20 
to  49,  where  the  States  are  arranged  geographically. 

Almost  all  the  figures  presented  in  the  general  tables  are  given  for 
each  State  as  well  as  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  In  grouping 
the  States  in  geographic  divisions  the  Children's  Bureau  has  used  the 
form  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  from  whose  reports 


1  For  a  discoarion  of  the  tmdentatement  of  age,  see  p.  11. 
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the  basic  figures  have  been  taken.  Because  of  the  large  number  of 
States  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  exhibit  the  broad  geographic  con- 
ditions regarding'  population  by  means  of  comparisons  among  indi- 
vidual States.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  presentation  of  sta- 
tistics by  States  they  are  given  for  nine  groups  of  States  which  are 
designated  as  geographic  divisions.  The  reasons  for  thus  grouping 
the  States  is  explained  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  follows:  * 

"This  plan  reduces  the  comparisons  necessary  to  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  geographic  differences  in  conditions  to  a  number 
which  can  be  readily  grasped.  The  States  within  each  of  these 
divisions  are  for  the  most  part  fairly  homogeneous  in  physical  char- 
acteristics, as  well  as  in  the  characteristics  of  the'u*  population  and 
their  economic  and  social  conditions,  while  on  the  other  hand  each 
division  differs  more  or  less  sharply  from  most  others  in  these  respects. 
In  forming  these  groups  of  States  the  lines  have  been  based  partly 
on  physical  and  partly  on  historical  conditions. 

The  grouping  of  these  States  in  geographic  divisions  has  facilitated 
a  geographical  rather  than  an  alphabetical  order  in  the  tables  which 
present  the  results  for  individual  States.  The  advantage  of  this 
geographical  order  lies  in  the  greater  ease  with  which  conditions  in 
contiguous  States  can  be  compared." 


Table  VU 

CHILDREN  UNDER   15  YEARS  OP  AQE,  CENSUS  OP  1910:     FEB 
CENT  WHICH  THOSE  IN  GIVEN  GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISION  POEM 
OP  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

OXOORAFHIC  DIYIRION. 

Total. 

Native  white. 

Foreign- 
bom 
white. 

Total. 

Both 
parents 
native. 

• 

One  or 

both 

parents 

loreign 

bom. 

NogRK 

The  United  States 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6.0 
10.0 

18.3 
12.6 
15.5 
10.9 
11.5 
2.8 
3.5 

6.9 
21.4 
20.7 
14.1 
11.4 

8.5 
10.1 

3.1 

3.9 

4.0 
15.6 
19.3 
13.8 
15.6 
12.0 
13.2 
3.0 
3.4 

13.2 

33.4 

24.1 

15.6 

2.0 

.7 

3.2 

3.1 

4.8 

14.7 

42.4 

19.3 

8.3 

2.4 

.6 

4.4 

3.1 

4.9 

0.4 

Middle  Atlantic 

2.6 

East  North  Central 

1.9 

West  North  Central 

1.6 

South  Atlantic 

44.7 

East  South  Central 

27.6 

West  South  Central 

ao.8 

.1 

Pacific 

.1 

This  table  brings  out  the  great  diffeiences  in  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  the  several  classes  of  children  under  15.  The  negro  chil- 
dren are  located  almost  exclusively  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  44.7 
per  cent  being  in  the  South  Atlantic  division,  27.6  in  the  East  South 
Central,  and  20.8  per  cent  in  the  West  South  Central.  These  three 
divisions  contain  93.1  per  cent  of  all  the  negro  children  in  the  countiy. 

1 "  Abftnot  of  the  Thirteenth  Cennu  of  the  United  Btatee,"  1010,  p.  14. 
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The  foreign-bom  white  children  and  the  native  white  children  of 
foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  on  the  other  hand,  are  located  mainly 
in  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  North  Central  States.  Ctf 
the  foreign-born  white  children  under  15,  42.4  per  cent  are  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  19.3  per  cent  in  the  East  North  Central,  14.7 
in  New  England,  and  8.3  in  the  West  North  Central,  making  a  total 
for  these  four  divisions  of  84.7  per  cent  of  all  foreign-bom  white  chil- 
dren. Of  the  native  white  of  foreign  parentage  these  divisions  con- 
tain 86.3  per  cent.  The  native  white  children  of  native  parentage 
are  much  more  evenly  distributed.  The  highest  percentage  found 
in  any  one  division  is  19.3  in  the  East  North  Central  and  the  lowest,  3, 
in  the  sparsely  settled  Mountain  States. 

The  figures  mean,  of  course,  that  the  composition  of  the  child 
population  is  very  different  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 
The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  which  the  children  of  each 
class  make  up  of  all  the  children  in  each  geographic  division: 


Table  Vin 


OEOdKAFHIC  DIVISION. 


The  United  States. 


New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central. 
West  North  Central. 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central., 
West  South  Central. 

Mountain 

Pacific 


CHILDBEN  X7NDEB  15  TEARS  OF  AOK,  CENST78  OF  1910: 

CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  IN  THE  8PBC1TIBD  DIViaK>X 
FORMED  BT— 


Native  white. 


Total. 


84.6 


92.8 
92.5 
95.9 
96.3 
63.7 
68.2 
75.5 
92.9 
93.9 


Both 
parents 
native. 


60.1 


39.3 
49.3 
63.5 
66.0 
60.6 
66.7 
68.8 
65.4 
60.1 


One  or 

both 

parents 

foreign 

bom. 


24.5 


53.5 

43.2 

32.4 

30.3 

3.1 

1.5 

6.7 

27.5 

33.9 


Foreign 
bom 

white. 


2.6 


6.2 
5.8 
2.7 
1.7 
.4 
.1 
1.0 
2.9 
3.6 


Negro. 


12.4 


0.9 

1.7 

1.3 

1.6 

35.8 

31.6 

22.4 

.5 

.5 


Allotfaflr. 


a4 


0) 


ai 

.4 

.1 

LI 
8.7 
L9 


1  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Native  white  children  witli  both  parents  bom  in  this  country 
constitute  more  than  half  the  child  population  under  15  years  of  age 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  except  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States;  and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  they  just  miss 
forming  half.  In  New  England  only  two  children  out  of  five  (39.3 
per  cent)  are  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  and  a  majority 
(53.5  per  cent)  are  native  whites  with  one  or  both  parents  foreign 
bom.  Almost  three  children  out  of  every  five  in  New  England 
were  either  themselves  bom  in  a  foreign  coimtry  or  had  one  or  both 
parents  who  were  bom  in  a  foreign  coimtry.  In  no  other  section 
of  the  country  is  the  percentage  formed  by  the  children  of  foreign 
birth  or  parentage  so  high. 
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In  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  East  and  West  South  Central 
divisions  the  children  of  foreign  birth  or  foreign  or  mixed  parentage 
form  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  children. 
In  these  divisions  the  negro  children  are  numerous,  the  percentage 
which  they  form  of  all  children  in  the  division  being  35.8  for  the 
South  Atlantic,  31.6  for  the  East  South  Central,  and  22.4  for  the 
West  South  Central. 

STATE  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  rank  of  the  different  States  according  to  the  absolute  number 
of  children  under  15  years  of  age  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular 
statement: 


RATE. 


New  York.... 
Pennsylvania. 

minois 

Ttzaa 

Ohio 

Geonia 

ICiasoari. 

Massachusetts., 
North  Carolina 

Alabama 

Iff1c^«e*n 

Kentucky 

Tennessee. .... 

Indiana 

Vlifinla 

Wisooosin 

New  Jersey... 
Mississippi.... 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Oklahoma 

Louisiana 

South  Carolina 

Arkansas 

California 


CHILDBEN  UNDER 
15  TEABS  or  AGE. 


Number. 


2,488,021 

2,366,026 

1,665,812 

1,604,430 

1,343,076 

1,030,227 

1,022,026 

006,602 

883,656 

840,714 

832,401 

820,166 

806,038 

706,030 

762,878 

750,203 

737,016 

723,648 

667,062 

661,475 

645,748 

636,603 

620,645 

620,241 

543,706 


Rank 

of 
state. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


STATE. 


Kansas 

West  Virginia 

Marylana 

Nebraska 

Connecticut 

Washington 

Florida 

Colorado 

North  Dakota 

Maine 

South  Dakota 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

New  Hampshire 

Idaho 

Montana 

Vermont 

District  of  Columbia 

Arizona 

Delaware 

Wyoming 

Nevada 


CmLDBEN  UNDEB 
15  TEARS  OF  AQE. 


Number. 


537,606 

448,324 

401,001 

380,064 

300,002 

301,236 

268,216 

227,866 

211,718 

203,066 

200,443 

172,010 

140,550 

138,643 

120,710 

112,725 

108,478 

102,188 

08,270 

76,630 

64,786 

58,550 

30,200 

16,060 


Rank 
of 

State. 


26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 


New  York  stands  first  with  2,488,621  children  under  15  and  Penn- 
s^vania  second,  with  almost  as  many,  2,368,926.  The  other  States 
having  over  1,000,000  children  of  this  age,  ranking  in  the  order 
named,  are  Illinois,  Texas,  Ohio,  Georgia,  and  Missouri.  The 
smallest  number  of  children  is  reported  by  Nevada,  16,989,  and  the 
next  smallest  by  Wyoming,  39,209. 

SIZE  OP  COMMUNITIES. 


In  Tables  31  to  33,  page  50,  the  children  are  divided  into  four 
classes  according  to  the  size  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
live;  whether  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  or  over,  cities  of  from 
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25,000  to  100,000,  places  of  from  2,500  to  25,000,  or  rural  districte. 
These  figures  are  given  for  geographic  divisions  with  the  percentage 
which  the  children  in  each  class  of  communities  form  of  the  total 
number  in  the  specified  division. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  there  are  almost  five-and-a-half 
million  children  imder  15  growing  up  in  the  cities  of  100,000  inhabit-  ' 
ants  or  over.  Not  quite  one  child  in  five  lives  in  a  big  city.  In 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  proportion  is  more  than  two  in  five 
(43.4  per  cent);  in  the  Pacific  States  more  than  one  in  four  (28.2  per 
cent),  and  in  New  England  and  the  East  North  Central  States  a 
little  less  than  one  in  four  (24.5  per  cent  and  23.7  per  cent,  respec- 
tively). 

The  great  body  of  children  imder  15  are,  however,  still  to  be  found 
in  the  distmctly  rural  districts  and  in  the  commimities  of  less  than 
2,500  inhabitants.  The  total  number  of  children  in  rural  communi- 
ties of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants  is  17,897,520,  which  is  60.7  per  cent  . 
of  the  total  number  in  the  country.  The  lowest  percentage  of 
coimtry  children  is  found  in  New  England  (16.6)  and  the  highest 
(86.4  per  cent)  in  the  East  South  Central  States.  The  percentage  is 
very  high  in  aU  the  Southern  States. 

The  children  in  cities  having  25,000  or  over  are  shown  in  Tables  34 
to  39,  classified  by  sex,  race,  and  nativity. 
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Table  3.— CHILDREN  UNDER  5  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  RACE,  NATIVITY, 
AND  PARENTAGE.  FOR  STATES:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


STATE. 


United  States 

New  England 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

liassachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  AtlanUc 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylviuiia 

East  North  Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


TotaLi 


10,631,364 


640,825 


NATrVS  WHITE. 


Total. 


9,220,407 


618,574 


71,845 
39,581 
34,171 

328,886 
54,098 

112,244 

2,050,139 


898.927 
266,942 
884,270 

1,907,713 


479,475 
275,524 
597,989 
298,554 
256,171 

1.310,909 


226,840 
236,063 
360,503 
82,399 
73,489 
140,096 
191,519 

1,657,219 


20,045 
137, 714 

26,669 
268,825 
169,118 
332.792 
228,469 
376,641 

96,956 

1,160,471 


294,503 
294,591 
311,716 
259,661 

1,235,658 


230,701 
224,069 
241,904 
538,984 

305,804 


38,323 
40,444 
15,331 
82,562 
45,285 
24,778 
52,608 
6,383 

362,626 


70,118 
38,416 
33,343 

316,870 
51,487 

106,340 

1,975,894 


867,152 
253,635 
855,107 

1,860,957 


466,080 
269,747 
581,260 
291,752 
252,118 

1,277,506 


223,022 
233,548 
346,902 
80,017 
70,251 
138,259 
185,507 

1,082,498 


16,841 
111,114 

19,222 
181,949 
161,401 
224;  028 

99,639 
209.026 

59,278 

811,745 


268.805 
237,879 
187,380 
117,681 

057,314 


173,191 
131.165 
209,343 
443,615 

288,996 


Both  par- 
ents native. 


6,546,282 


250,625 


45,777 
19,109 
23,657 
106,005 
16,347 
37,730 

992,447 


361,400 
114,416 
516,631 

1,252,251 


355,022 
243,438 
347,529 
164,742 
141,520 

917,228 


101,321 

178,844 

310,107 

31,110 

42,022 

96,668 

157,156 

1.027,812 


13,038 

90,049 

15, 476 

176,965 

151,585 

222,869 

98,624 

206,419 

62, 787 

796,607 


262,927 
234,792 
183,253 
115,725 

877,638 


36,008 
39,710 
14.803 
80,623 
41,260 
19,116 
51,725 
5,751 

346,923 


108,756 

60,211 

193,659 


104,499 

58,660 

183,755 


169,391 
119,812 
199,142 
389,293 

207,466 


20,167 
31,561 
10,218 
56,192 
37,019 
11,130 
37,324 
3,855 

224,118 


One  or  both 
parents  for- 
eign bom. 


2,674,125 


367,949 


66,713 

44,584 

112,821 


24,341 
19,307 
9,686 
208,865 
35,140 
70,610 

983,447 


505,752 
139,219 
338,476 

608,706 


111,058 
26,309 
233,731 
127,010 
110,598 

360,278 


121,701 
64,704 
36,795 
48,907 
28.229 
41,591 
28,351 

54,686 


3,803 

21,065 

3,746 

4,  WW 

9,816 
1,L59 
1,015 
2.607 
6,491 

15,048 


Foreien- 
bom  wnite. 


102,507 


5,878 
3,087 
4,127 
1,056 

79,676 


3,800 
11,353 
10.201 
54,322 

81,530 


15,841 
8,149 
4.585 

24,431 
4,241 
7.986 

14.401 
1,896 

122,805 


37,786 
14,085 
70,934 


16,106 


1,519 
1,122 
722 
8,457 
1,704 
2,581 

38,007 


20,845 

5,360 

11,802 

20,898 


4,453 
986 
8,417 
4,686 
2,457 

8,683 


2,143 
1,207 
1,257 
1,397 
609 
883 
1,087 

2,575 


115 

610 

139 

232 

739 

60 

46 

91 

543 

426 


113 
99 

151 
63 

d,  oUv 


107 

326 

280 

5,196 

4,226 


746 
253 
206 
978 
494 
1.056 
425 
68 

5,778 


1,826 

658 

3,294 


Negro. 


1,263,288 


6,870 


117 
40 

102 
8,448 

863 
1,307 

35,288 


10,061 

7,922 

17,315 

23,428 


8,921 
4,783 
8,248 
1,285 
211 

19,127 


382 

1,245 

12,290 

37 

60 

477 

4,627 

570,516 


3,080 

25,967 

7,290 

86,555 

6,974 

107,297 

128,712 

167,498 

37,114 

347,803 


25,641 

66,580 

123,991 

141,691 

258,012 


57,330 
02,439 
18,186 
90,057 

1,350 


106 

40 

109 

708 

150 

156 

66 

26 

1,878 


289 

70 

1,519 


1  Indudes  Indian,  ChineBe,  JapaDese,  and  all  other. 
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Table  e,-€HILDREN  15  TO  19  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND 

PARENTAGE,  FOR  STATES:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


STATE. 


United  States 

New  England 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsjiyania 

East  North  Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

nUnoto 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas.... 

SonthAtlantic 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Distrfct  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky..' 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arlsona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Padilo 

Washington 

Oregon. 

Caltfomia 


Total.» 


9,063,603 


583,787 


66,136 
37,906 
31,161 

206,561 
51,998 

101,025 

1,801,469 


842,449 
236,541 
722,479 

1,760,453 


446,912 
260,140 

d44,CNrl 

266,830 
242,671 

1,184,503 


215,148 
225,010 
334,073 
56,699 
58,642 
124,518 
170,503 

1,280,792 


19,460 
127,973 

28,112 
217,272 
125,145 
242,678 
172,674 
280,383 

76,095 

905,052 


241,622 
237,672 
229,517 
196,241 

946,787 


173,888 
175,227 
174,402 
423,270 

235,240 


20,864 
30,270 
11,488 
71,045 
32,457 
17,380 
37,464 
5,263 

356,430 


99,647 

60,740 

196,034 


NATIVE  WHITE. 


Total. 


7,294,630 


464,195 


57,321 
30,369 
28,265 
230,969 
38,325 
78,946 

1,462,895 


649,255 
188,797 
624,843 

1,614,205 


410,623 
248,485 
484,911 
243,024 
227,162 

1,105,735 


197,910 
216,323 
311,703 
47,445 
53,258 
118,666 
160,431 

816, 164 


15,357 

99,523 

18,644 

140,929 

114,510 

161,312 

73,268 

149,781 

42,840 

607,680 


212,526 

182,545 

129,474 

83,135 

699,129 


122,925 

95,936 

149,850 

330,418 

206,911 


25,525 
28,612 
10,221 
65,414 
28,996 
11,231 
34,876 
4,036 

315,716 


89,471 

56,072 

170,173 


Both  par- 
ents native. 


5,080,055 


220,873 


41,114 
17,438 
20,665 
92,113 
14,425 
35,118 

844,614 


319,190 

98,344 

427,080 

1,005,629 


309,180 
217,257 
270,851 
117,366 
90,975 

691,350 


61,684 

139,112 

250,674 

15,175 

24,349 

66,875 

124,481 

773,565 


12,536 

80,063 

15,018 

137,127 

110,029 

160,398 

72,236 

147,305 

38,853 

588,058 


201,728 

178,873 

126,039 

81,418 

631,061 


118,910 

86,829 

139,613 

285,709 

139,951 


13,696 
20,084 

6,972 
45,013 
26,272 

6,876 
18,687 

2,451 

198,954 


54,227 

39,423 

100,304 


One  or  both 
parents  for- 
eign born. 


2,205,575 


243,322 


16,207 
12,931 
7,000 
138,856 
23,900 
43,828 

618,281 


330,065 

90,453 

197,763 

608,576 


101,443 
31,228 
214,060 
125,658 
136,187 

414,385 


136,226 
77,211 
52,029 
32,270 
28,909 
51,790 
35,950 

4^, 0v9 


2,821 
19,460 
3,626 
3,802 
4,481 
914 
1,032 
2,476 
3,987 

19,622 


10,798 
3,672 
3,435 
1,717 

68,068 


4,015 

9,107 

10,237 

44,709 

68,960 


11,829 
8,528 
3,249 

20,401 
2,724 
4,355 

16,289 
1,585 

121,762 


35,244 
16,649 
60,809 


Foreien- 
bom  wnite, 


673,761 


114,100 


7,662 

7,480 

2,708 

62,540 

12,873 

20,847 

304,375 


182,629 
40,247 
81,499 

118,609 


26,392 
5,150 
51,135 
21,641 
14,291 

51,621 


15,830 
7,309 
7,563 
8,508 
3,563 
4,830 
4,018 

15,526 


873 

5,027 

820 

1,215 

4,050 

275 

251 

665 

2,350 

2,882 


897 
738 
806 
441 

19,673 


593 

2,315 

1,353 

15,412 

16,872 


3,162 
1,273 
1,016 
4,521 
1,288 
2,778 
2,160 
665 

30,103 


8,302 

3,721 

18,080 


Negro. 


1,060,416 


5,150 


145 

53 

97 

2,870 

772 

1,213 

32,652 


9,818 

7,428 

15,406 

25,639 


9,855 
5,452 
8,731 
1,378 
223 

22,685 


436 

1,316 

14,765 

36 

61 

553 

5,518 

457,053 


3,228 
23,398 

8,620 
75,047 

6,575 

80,253 

99,118 

129,923 

30,891 

294,183 


28,163 

54,363 

99,130 

112,527 

219,480 


50,309 
76,868 
14,974 
77,329 

1,430 


104 

33 

97 

852 

123 

136 

70 

15 

2,144 


325 

67 
1,752 


1  Includes  Indian,  Chinese,  Jf^Nmese,  and  all  other. 
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Table  7.— BOYS  UNDER  15  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND 

PARENTAGE,  FOR  STATES:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


STATE. 


United  States. 


New  England. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island... 
Connecticut 


Middle  Atlantic. 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.. 

East  North  Central. 


Ohio 

Indiana... 
Illinois.... 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 


West  North  Central. 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Atlantic. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  V'irginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


East  South  Central. 


Kentucky 

Tennessee , 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central 


Arkansas. . 
Louisiana. 
Oklahoma. 
Texas 


Mountain. 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wvomlng... 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Ariiona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Pacific. 


Washington. 

Oregon 

Califomia... 


TotaL 


WHITE. 


Native. 


Both 
parents 
native. 


14,906,472 


895,752 


102,110 
56,320 
49,776 

457,420 
74,583 

155,544 

2,815,669 


1,251,318 

371,095 

1,192,656 

2,724,349 


679,095 
403,731 
840,451 
421,445 
379,527 

1,878,199 


335,228 
347,712 
516,419 
107,362 
101,911 
197,670 
271,897 

2,312,828 


29,537 
201,926 

38.218 
385,275 
227,873 
451,717 
317,374 
625,235 
135,673 

1,622,245 


415,800 
410,318 
429,819 
366,308 

1,728,036 


312,844 
320,286 
328,552 
764,354 

415, 173 


51,652 
55,296 
19,940 
116,275 
60.950 
33.188 
70,166 
8,706 

516,321 


153,039 

87,897 

275,885 


8,996,123 


354,115 


65,432 
27,475 
34,310 
149,654 
23,232 
56,012 

1,391,511 


609,743 
162.845 
718,923 

1,733,017 


501,814 
353,499 
474,729 
216.819 
186,156 

1,239,993 


129,588 
247,276 
434,539 
36,163 
52,074 
124,922 
215,431 

1,412,789 


19,275 
131,205 

21,857 
249,164 
206,244 
300,588 
132,613 
279,788 

72,065 

1,080,303 


365,438 
322.208 
244,481 
157, 176 

1,194,088 


223.047 
166,217 
267,456 
537,368 

271,137 


25,978 
40,976 
12,994 
76,613 
49,748 
14,348 
46,457 
6,023 

310, 170 


One  or  both 
pwentsfor* 
eign  bom. 


3,610,102 


477,650 


31,051 
25,399 
13,391 
273,333 
44,836 
88,841 

1,214,317 


631,866 
177,217 
405,134 

879,127 


147,054 
39,704 
333,108 
186,810 
181,551 

568,963 


194,337 
01,478 
58.191 
63,662 
44,080 
68,306 
45,900 

71,862 


4,820 
30,033 
5,300 
6.688 
10.246 
1,572 
1,474 
3.665 
8,064 

23,717 


10,583 
4,729 
5,694 
2,711 

115,573 


5,704 
16,553 
16,919 
78,397 

114,361 


90,718 

62,923 

156,520 


21,655 
12,048 

5,804 
33,572 

5,475 

9,664 
22,631 

2,622 

174,633 


Foreign 
bom. 


Negro. 


383,896 


Indian, 

Chinese, 

Japanese, 

and  all 

other. 


1,826,609 


65,780 


7,828 


4,453 
3,382 
1,951 
39,873 
6,323 
9,799 

162,008 


95,930 
20,818 
46,260 

74,296 


16,189 

3,373 

30,819 

14,538 

9,488 

33,139 


8,853 

4,773 
6,327 
2,215 
3,046 
3,021 

9,396 


444 

3,123 
573 
837 

2,086 
199 
151 
432 

1,661 

1,987 


466 
486 
662 
394 

17,160 


466 

1,495 

969 

14,221 

12,217 


63,698 
21.716 
99,218 


1,814 

741 

619 

3,636 

1,144 

2,610 

1,465 

199 

18,932 


5,690 

2,017 

11,225 


146 
50 

110 
4,611 
1,135 
1,868 

46,804 


13,606 
10,771 
33,317 

34,104 


13,101 
7,196 

11,710 

1,920 

267 

29,218 


526 

1,  cnffi 

18,844 

50 

05 

718 

7,087 

816,738 


4,996 

37,658 

10,459 

128,487 

9,290 

147,595 

183,058 

241,321 

63,974 

506,613 


39,262 

82,860 

178,769 

206,732 

380,825 


83,525 
136,818 

26,266 
134,216 

1,W7 


147 
48 

136 
1.106 

173 

227 
85 
25 

2,612 


400 

92 

2,120 


59,783 


379 


128 

5 

4 

161 

67 

34 

1,339 


1,173 

44 

133 

3,615 


37 

60 

85 

1,368 

3,065 

7,896 


1,026 

64 

73 

1,260 

3,438 

678 

458 

3,043 


3 
7 

39 

100 

7 

1,783 

78 

39 

19 

635 


61 

46 

333 

306 

18,400 


103 

308 

17,043 

153 

15,511 


2,058 
583 

397 
340 
4,410 
6,330 
638 
837 

0,075 


3,533 
1,140 
6,303 
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Table  8.— BOYS  UNDER  1  YEAR  OF  AGE,  BY  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND 

PARENTAGE,  FOR  STATES:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


StATI. 


United  States. 
New  England 


TotaL 


Maine 

NewHampshiro. 

Vermont 

Ifaasachusetts... 
Rhode  Island... 
Connecticut 


ICIddle  Atlantic. 


New  York..... 
New  Jersey.... 
PennsylTUiia.. 

East  North  Central. 


Ohio 

Indiuia... 
nUnois 

Wisconsin. 


West  North  Central. 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mlssoorl 

North  Dakota. 
Sooth  Dakota. 
Nebraska 


Booth  Atlantic. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Qeor^ 

FloriSte 


East  South  Central. 


Kentucky. 
Tennessee. 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi. 


West  South  Central. 


Arkansas.. 
Louisiana. 
Oklahoma. 
Texas 


Mountain. 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming. . . 

Coioiado 

New  Mexico. 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Faoifle 


Washington. 

OfMOD..... 

OtiSmta... 


1,123,409 


00,301 


7,525 
4,185 
3,007 

35,813 
5,918 

12,253 

221,745 


97,245 
28,467 
96,083 

199,275 


49,903 
28,345 
63,255 
31,418 
26,354 

136,023 


23,250 
24,444 
37,380 
8,765 
7,871 
14,747 
19,566 

175,809 


2,085 
14,243 

2,732 
28,384 
18,205 
36,700 
23,942 
39,459 
10,149 

121,441 


30,779 
31,839 
32,438 
26,385 

129,145 


24,247 
22,468 
25,224 
57,206 

32,446 


4,071 
4,293 
1,618 
8,726 
4,929 
2,586 
5,484 
739 

38,134 


11,234 

6,274 

20,696 


WHITE. 


Native. 


Both 
parents 
native. 


606,200 


26,547 


4,747 
2,037 
2,471 
11,542 
1,779 
3,971 

103,439 


37,670 
11,672 
54,097 

131,160 


36,552 
25,076 
36,606 
17,776 
15,150 

96,943 


10,882 
18,889 
32,384 
3,486 
4,682 
10,402 
16,218 

111,990 


1,338 

9,427 

1,593 

18,992 

16,296 

25,068 

10,867 

22,684 

5,725 

85,818 


27,683 
25,697 
19,941 
12,497 

94,335 


18,595 
12,590 
20,957 
42,193 

22,310 


2,135 
3,412 
1,046 
5,975 
4,088 
1,212 
3,985 
457 

23,658 


6,984 

4,682 

11,902 


One  or  both 
parents  for- 
eign bom. 


Foreign 
bom. 


293,515 


41,483 


2,605 
2,006 
1,103 
23,561 
3,971 
8,057 

112,873 


57,629 
15,727 
39,517 

64,805 


12,330 
2,749 
25,532 
13,225 
10,909 

36,370 


12,119 
5,373 
3,815 
5,128 
2,861 
4,219 
2,835 

5,916 


415 

2,128 

400 

489 

1,148 

126 

90 

323 

800 

1,531 


524 
336 
450 
221 

8,467 


353 
1,160 

984 
5,970 

8,917 


1,751 
828 
539 

2,627 
543 
971 

1,435 
223 

13,153 


3,909 
1,470 
7,774 


3,527 


582 


56 
48 
24 
318 
60 
76 

1,298 


669 
182 
447 

620 


120 

28 

239 

150 

83 

303 


85 
54 
35 
45 
19 
27 
38 

106 


7 

27 
4 
0 
21 
2 
1 
4 
34 

10 


1 
4 
3 
2 

231 


2 

8 

3 

218 

154 


23 

6 

8 

19 

30 

50 

13 

5 

223 


65 

33 

125 


Negro. 


125,459 


654 


17 

4 

9 

378 

101 

145 

4,027 


1,177 

886 

1,964 

2,419 


898 
490 
869 
140 
22 

1,806 


37 

123 

1,139 

4 

8 

47 

448 

57,676 


325 

2,660 

732 

8,888 

740 

11,316 

12,977 

16,449 

3,589 

34,036 


2,568 

5,800 

12,017 

13,651 

24,518 


5,289 
S,695 
1,718 
8,816 

135 


6 

5 

4 

80 

14 

17 

6 

3 

188 


31 

7 

150 


Indian, 

Chinese, 

Japanese, 

and  all 

other. 


4,708 


35 


10 


14 
7 

4 

108 


100 


8 
271 


3 

2 

9 

127 

130 

601 


127 

5 

7 

102 

281 

52 

27 

211 


1 
3 
9 


188 
7 
2 
1 

46 


3 

2 

27 

14 

1,594 

8 

15 

1,562 

9 

930 


156 
42 
21 
25 
254 
336 
45 
51 

912 


245 

82 

585 
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Table  9.— BOYS  UNDER  5  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND 

PARENTAGE,  FOR  STATES:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


STATE. 


United  States 

New  England 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vennont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pffiinsylvania 

East  North  Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic 

Delaware 

Maryland 

])istrict  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

NorUi  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Ooorgia 

Florida 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexk» 

Arizona , 

Utah , 

Nevada 

Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUfornia 


Total. 


5,380,606 


322,860 


36,302 

19,666 

17,406 

166,075 

26,  sn 

56,630 
1,035,000 


453,863 
134,800 
446,247 

966,876 


243,321 
140,001 
302,702 
151,262 
120,610 

663,045 


114.822 
119,601 
182,523 
41,724 
37,167 
71.148 
96,970 

837,884 


9,998 

09,622 

13,401 

135,692 

85,804 

168,321 

115,296 

190,766 

48,965 

588,522 


149,226 
150,221 
157,382 
131,603 

626,357 


116,404 
112,677 
122,854 
274,432 

154.680 


19,409 
20,544 

7,775 
41,819 
22.679 
12,671 
26,677 

3,306 

184,463 


65,432 
30,641 
06,890 


WHITE. 


Native. 


Both 
parents 
native. 


3,326,237 


126,803 


23,183 
0,587 

12,026 

54,800 
8,210 

18,906 

501,887 


182,621 

57,970 

261,287 

635,800 


180,411 

123,987 

176,302 

83,607 

71,652 

464,744 


61,332 
90,600 
157,280 
16,773 
21,278 
48,991 
79,631 

524,072 


6.559 

45,867 

7,843 

90,134 

76,958 

113,716 

50,253 

106.763 

26,979 

406.612 


133,407 

120,353 

93,375 

59,387 

447,270 


86.049 

60,843 

101,857 

199,021 

104,977 


10, 184 
15,990 

6,204 
28,564 
18,576 

6,662 
18,789 

2,018 

113,973 


33,916 
22,660 
«7, 


One  or  both 

parenufor 

eignbom. 


1,350,473 


184,962 


12,166 

9,406 

4,078 

106,338 

17,328 

35,666 

406,047 


265,383 

70,320 

170,344 

307,630 


66,172 
13,291 
118,126 
64,101 
65,940 

182,606 


61,570 
27,805 
18,567 
24,790 
14,279 
21,199 
14,386 

27,597 


1,860 

10,672 

1,893 

2,494 

4,935 

596 

525 

1,313 

3,309 

7,515 


2.939 
1,553 
2,014 
1,009 

40,261 


1,897 

5.648 

5.166 

27,550 

41,349 


8.075 
4,180 
2,316 
12.301 
2.136 
4.076 
7.298 
967 

62,516 


19.366 

7.189 

36,061 


Foreign 
bom. 


61,940 


8,001 


754 
661 
354 

4,220 
862 

1,340 

19,226 


10,602 
2,604 
6,029 

10,665 


2,253 
405 
4,244 
2,323 
1,250 

4,345 


1,002 
630 
613 
700 
312 
475 
623 

1,317 


61 

327 

74 

96 

375 

30 

21 

53 

280 

231 


67 
60 
83 
31 

3.010 


53 

151 

146 

2,660 

2.141 


366 
142 

94 
498 
254 
533 
213 

41 

3,015 


955 

347 

1,713 


Negro. 


620,320 


2,876 


66 

10 

60 

1,666 

460 

636 

17,384 


4,920 
3,807 
8,667 

11,666 


4,477 

2,361 

3,997 

660 

01 

9,447 


186 

621 

6.088 

17 

30 

244 

2,261 

284,101 


1,518 
12.756 

3,581 
42,027 

3,634 
53,279 
64.470 
83,625 
18,412 

173,902 


12,700 
28,245 
61,808 
71,149 

128,497 


28.456 

45,867 

9,028 

45,146 

642 


46 
19 
55 
335 
60 
80 
28 
10 

905 


189 

34 

732 


Indian, 

V^flUMBe, 

Japanese, 
and  all 
other. 


22,626 


128 


43 

2 

1 

52 

21 

9 

466 


437 

9 

20 

1,216 


8 

17 

33 

481 

677 

2,81S 


642 
26 
25 

444 

1,268 
239 
100 

•m 


1 

10 
41 

3 

700 

27 

11 

5 


23 

20 

102 

117 

7,319 


30 

68 

7.167 

55 

6,671 


738 
213 
106 
121 
1.644 
2,230 
249 
270 

4,054 


1,067 

413 

3,686 
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Table  10.— BOYS  6  TO  9  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  RACE.  NATIVITY,  AND 
PARENTAGE,  FOR  STATES:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


StATB. 


United  States. 


New  England. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

ICassadmsetts... 
Rhode  Island... 
Conneetimt 

Kiddle  Atlantic 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Peonsylvtfiia.. 

East  North  Central. 


Ohio 

Indiana... 
niinois.... 
Midiigan.. 
Wisconsin. 


West  North  Central. 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri. 

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 
Nebraska 


Sooth  Atlantic. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

VfrgiB^ 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


Oeorda 

Florfla. 

East  South  Central. 

Kentucky 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central. 


Louisiana. 
Oklahoma. 
Texas 

Mountain 


Montana. 
Idaho.... 

W3 


New  Mexko. 

Ariiona 

Utah. 

Nevada 

PiMiflo 


Washington.. 

Onfoo 

OiUEnite.... 


TotaL 


4,024,123 


292,357 


33,475 
18,474 
10,474 
148, 6S6 
24,222 
51,056 

014,673 


WHTTE. 


Native. 


Both 
parents 
native. 


2,060,230 


403,516 
121,015 
380,242 

806,105 


221,410 
134,487 
275,742 
130,447 
125,150 

621,746 


111,643 
115,852 
170,430 
35,172 
33,054 
64,028 
89,756 

767,779 


0,660 

67,482 

12,666 

120,152 

75,010 

148,721 

104,854 

174,463 

46,072 

540,361 


138,177 
136,096 
143,412 
122,676 

584,070 


105,999 
110,164 
110,608 
257,809 

138,291 


17,200 
18,219 

6,635 
38,104 
20,738 
11,101 
23,277 

2,837 

168,661 


50,645 
28,007 


114,773 


21,205 
8,874 

11,303 

47,040 
7,105 

18,256 

456,258 


165,775 

54,202 

236,101 

571,758 


164,455 

117,881 

157,030 

71,181 

61,202 

400,007 


42,751 
82,300 
143,048 
11,533 
16,021 
40,607 
71,037 

464,043 


6,301 
43,430 

7,237 
82,042 
68,142 
97,  cW4 
43,027 
02,032 
23,038 

360,726 


121,568 

106,506 

80,827 

51,735 

400,108 


74,310 

56,182 

80,633 

170,083 

00,021 


8,614 
13,465 

4,251 
25,202 
16,807 

4,707 
15,040 

1,656 

101,646 


30,014 
20,770 
50,762 


One  or  both 
parents  Ibr- 
eignbom. 


1,165,484 


154,342 


10,548 
8,383 
4,304 
88,106 
14,527 
28,384 

370,504 


196,301 

56,042 

127,161 

281,380 


45,004 
12,713 
101,740 
61,575 
50,340 

187,541 


64,584 
31,275 
18,137 
20,059 
15,020 
22,568 
14,998 

22,934 


1,566 
9,784 
1,602 
2,168 
2,071 
520 
453 
1,163 
2,617 

7,682 


3,380 

1,518 

1,925 

859 

38,874 


1,881 

5,342 

5,418 

26,233 

37,489 


7,165 
4,262 
1,963 
11,011 
1,782 
3,075 
7,395 
836 

55,738 


17,428 

6,961 

31,849 


Foreign 
bom. 


150,652 


20,621 


1,650 
1,195 
742 
11,030 
2,220 
3,784 

63,395 


37,091 

8,053 

18,251 

30,603 


6,731 
1,391 
13,050 
5,509 
3,832 

12,701 


3,494 
1,560 
2,042 
2,250 
872 
1,267 
1,207 

3,828 


176 

1,308 

237 

344 

888 

76 

41 

174 

584 

797 


190 
201 
264 
142 

6,404 


186 

557 

376 

5,285 

4,786 


600 
264 
278 

1,411 
461 

1,018 

564 

80 

7,517 


2,273 

794 

4,450 


Negro. 


Indian, 

Chinese, 

Japanese, 

and  all 

other. 


619.175 


2,518 


34 

22 

34 

1,454 

356 

618 

15,074 


3,944 
3,514 
7,616 

11,251 


4,221 

2,435 

3,881 

630 

84 

9,850 


162 

686 

6,288 

16 

34 

264 

2,400 

275,410 


1,607 
12,650 

3,494 
43,658 

3,015 
49,662 
61,303 
81,086 
18,926 

170,969 


13,022 
27,767 
60,331 
60,849 

132,583 


28,087 

48,020 

0,223 

46,353 

663 


40 
15 
47 
378 
56 
82 
20 
7 

857 


124 

85 

606 


19,582 


103 


38 


1 
36 

14 
14 

442 


405 
14 
23 

1,203 


0 

17 

23 

462 

602 

2,557 


652 
22 
24 

414 
1,107 

222 

116 

664 


1 
6 

40 

3 

560 

30 
8 
7 

187 


17 
14 
65 
91 

6,101 


35 

63 

5,958 

45 

5,332 


682 

213 

96 

102 

1,542 

2,219 

220 

258 

2,903 


806 

347 

1,840 
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■BOYS  10  TO  14  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND 
PARENTAGE.  FOR  STATES:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


STATE. 


United  Stat«s. 


New  England. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  Island . . . 
Connecticut 


Middle  AtlanUc. 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

East  North  CentraL . 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois.... 
Michigan., 
Wisoooain. 


West  North  Central. 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  .\tlantic. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


East  South  Central. 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central. 

Arkansas 

I/OuLsiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming. . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

PacUic 


Washington , 

Oregon 

CaUfomia... 


Total. 


4.602,649 


WHITE. 


Native. 


Both 
parents 
native. 


2,700,606 


One  or  both 
parents  for- 
eign born. 


1,123,728 


280,535 


32,433 
18,181 
15,893 
142,689 
23,490 
47,849 

865,987 


393,939 
114,881 
357,167 

861,178 


214,364 
129,203 
262,007 
130,746 
124,858 

592,508 


108,763 
112,260 
163,457 
30,466 
30,790 
61,594 
85,169 

707,165 


9,889 
65,122 
12,151 

120,431 
67,050 

134,675 
97,224 

160,007 
40,616 

493,362 


128,397 
124,001 
129,025 
111,939 

515,609 


90.951 

97,545 

95,090 

232,023 

122,202 


15,043 
16,533 

5,530 
35,262 
17,533 

9,426 
20,312 

2,563 

163,207 


46,962 
38,340 
87,806 


112,539 


21,044 
9,014 

10,802 

46,914 
6,917 

17,758 

433,366 


138,346 


9,237 

7,520 

4,109 

79,098 

12,981 

24,801 

338,666 


161,347 

50,574 

221,445 

525,360 


180,182 

50,855 

107,629 

290,117 


156,948 

111,681 

141,388 

61,941 

53,402 

360,152 


45,788 
13,700 
103,233 
61,134 
66,262 

196,826 


35,605 
74,467 
133,361 
8,857 
13,875 
35,324 
64,763 

423,774 


68,183 
35,398 
21,487 
17,913 
14,790 
24.539 
16,516 

21,331 


6,415 
41,908 

6,777 
76,078 
61,144 
88,978 
39,333 
81,993 
21,148 

321,965 


1,394 
9,577 
1,715 
2,026 
2,340 
456 
496 
1,189 
2,138 

8,520 


Foreign 
bom. 


182,739 


27,068 


2,049 
1,626 
855 
14,622 
3,241 
4,675 

79,388 


48,337 
10,071 
20,980 

33,128 


Negro. 


578,068 


2,434 


66 

18 

35 

1,303 

330 

004 

14,130 


3,742 
3,300 
7,0M 

u,3n 


7,206 
1,386 
13,635 
6,606 
4,406 

15,083 


4,266 
1,797 
2,117 
3,277 
1,031 
1,304 
1,291 

4,251 


110,373 
95,259 
70,279 
46,054 

346,710 


4,264 

1,658 

1,755 

843 

36,438 


62,688 

49, 192 

76,466 

158,364 

76,139 


7,180 
11,521 

3,539 
22,757 
14,275 

3,  ^99 
11,619 

1,349 

94,651 


26,789 
19,484 
48»S68 


1,926 

4,563 

5,335 

24,614 

35,523 


6,415 
4,506 
1,615 
10,200 
1,557 
2,513 
7,838 
819 

56,378 


16,904 

7,566 

31,008 


207 

1,488 

262 

397 

823 

93 

89 

205 

687 

959 


4,403 

3,410 

3,883 

640 

93 

9,931 


178 

691 

6,468 

17 

31 

310 

2,426 

257,227 


1,871 
12,144 

3,384 
41,902 

2,741 
44,654 
57,285 
76,610 
16,636 

161,742 


199 
234 
305 
221 

7,736 


226 

787 

447 

6,276 

5,290 


758 
335 
247 

1,726 
429 

1,059 

658 

78 

8,400 


2,462 

876 

5,062 


13,540 
26,838 
56,630 
64,734 

119,745 


26,082 

42,931 

8,015 

42,717 

642 


52 
14 
34 
393 
48 
65 
28 
8 

850 


137 

23 

690 


Indian, 

Chinese, 

Japanese, 

sjidall 

other. 


17,508 


148 


47 
3 
2 
63 
22 
11 

431 


331 
31 
79 

1,196 


30 

26 

39 

435 

606 

3,636 


631 
16 
24 

403 

1,063 
217 
173 

683 


3 

6 
13 
38 

3 

4M 

21 

10 

7 

176 


21 
12 
56 
87 

4,960 


72 

4,837 

62 

4,606 


688 

157 
06 

136 
1,324 
1,890 

160 


3,036 


670 


1, 
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Tabus  14.— GIRLS  UNDER  1  YEAR  OF  AGE,  BY  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND 

PARENTAGE,  FOR  STATES:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


STATE. 


United  Statfls 

N«w  England 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Ifassacditisetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connectioat 

Middle  Atlantic 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central 

Ohio 

Indiana............. 

nUnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  CentraL ... . 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sooth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas..... 

SoathAtlantto 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

WestVirgtaiia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Fkrkla 

East  South  Central 

Kentocky 

Alabama 

MissisBippi 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Ariiona 

Utah 

Nevada 

FlMSlflo.. 

Waihhigtop 

OiegOD.  •....•......< 

nalftiynW 


Total. 


1,093,033 


67,026 


7,485 
4,140 
3,626 

34,921 
6,810 

11,944 

215,508 


94,308 
27,731 
93,460 

194,835 


48,873 
27,753 
61,904 
30,632 
25,673 

132,465 


22,861 
23,746 
36,540 
8,224 
7,647 
14,073 
10,365 

171,250 


2,095 
13,621 

2,757 
27,784 
17,524 
35,905 
23,463 
38,278 

9,823 

118,688 


30,327 
30,564 
32,074 
25,723 

125,308 


23,390 
22,101 
24,571 
55,237 

31,283 


3,831 
3,005 
1,547 
8,396 
4,060 
2,530 
5,401 
621 

36,670 


10,845 
6,115 

10,  no 


WHITE. 


Nativo. 


Both 
parents 
native. 


672,010 


25,860 


4,742 
1,933 
2,510 
11,182 
1,693 
3,800 

100,777 


One  or  both 
parents  for- 
eign bom. 


286,215 


40,804 


36,591 
11,389 
52,797 

127,866 


35,690 
24,473 
35,803 
17,143 
14,757 

94,754 


10,750 
18,409 
31,631 
3,259 
4,648 
10,022 
16,035 

106,867 


1,327 

8,926 

1,597 

18,230 

15,493 

24,092 

10,410 

21.442 

5,341 

82,747 


27, 189 
24,343 
19,379 
11,836 

89,805 


17,486 
12,116 
20,180 
40,023 

21,481 


2,065 
3,147 
1,026 
5,637 
4,126 
1,186 
3,932 
362 

22,783 


6,676 

4,541 

11,566 


2,652 
2,160 
1,076 
23,036 
3,967 
7,913 

109,731 


Foreign 
bom. 


3,208 


570 


55,904 
15,355 
38,472 

63,682 


12,097 
2,763 
25,032 
13,106 
10,684 

34,965 


11,852 
5,168 
3,633 
4,819 
2,729 
3,940 
2,824 

5.888 


443 

2,030 

428 

511 

1,274 

130 

84 

285 

703 

1,469 


521 
312 
447 
189 

8,474 


385 
1,232 
1,005 
5,852 

8,557 


1,598 
786 
478 

2,653 
501 
934 

1,413 
104 

12,645 


3,840 
1,466 
7,330 


67 
42 
24 
295 
59 
83 

1,170 


Negro. 


126,927 


Indian, 

Chinese, 

Japanese, 

and  all 

other. 


609 
140 
421 

592 


123 

18 

241 

141 

69 

252 


69 
31 
42 
42 
22 
11 
35 

81 


4 

14 
3 
4 

25 
2 
5 
5 

19 

15 


4 

2 
6 
3 

226 


4 

5 

3 

214 

132 


21 

3 

9 

23 

24 

37 

10 

5 

170 


50 
22 
08 


657 


11 
5 

15 
391 

87 
148 

3,743 


1,123 

843 

1,777 

2,432 


959 
497 
819 
132 
25 

1,900 


38 

128 

1,241 

5 

3 

49 

436 

58,230 


321 

2,650 

726 

9,013 

731 

11,536 

12,957 

16,543 

3,753 

34,419 


2,608 

5,906 

12,227 

13,678 

25,213 


5,515 
8,740 
1,826 
9,132 

142 


15 

5 

9 

69 

17 

16 

8 

3 

191 


33 

0 

140 


4,643 


35 


13 


1 

17 
4 


87 


81 
4 
2 

263 


4 

2 

0 

110 

138 

594 


152 

10 

2 

99 

245 
51 
35 

184 


1 
3 
17 
1 
145 
7 
3 
7 

38 


5 
1 

15 
17 

1,590 


9 

8 

1,557 

16 

971 


132 
54 
25 
16 
292 
357 
38 
57 

881 


246 

77 

558 
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Table  16.— GIRLS  UNDER  5  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  RACE.  NATIVITY,  AND 

PARENTAGE,  FOR  STATES:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


STATE. 


United  States 

New  England 

Maine 

New  Hampehire 

Vermont 

Massachusotts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Cicorgia 

FloTida 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific 

Washington 

Or^on 

California 


Total. 


5,250,768 


317,965 


35,643 
19,916 
16,763 
162,811 
27,227 
55,605 

1,015,130 


445,064 
132,043 
438,023 

040,837 


236,154 
135,433 
295,287 
147,302 
126,661 

646,964 


112,018 
116,472 
177,980 
40,675 
36,322 
68,948 
94,549 

819,335 


WHITE. 


Native. 


Both 
parents 
native. 


3,220,045 


10.047 

68,092 

13,268 

133. 133 

83,314 

164.471 

113,163 

185,876 

47,971 

571,949 


145,277 
144,370 
151.334 
127,968 

609,301 


114,207 
111,492 
119.050 
264,552 

151, 124 


18,914 
19,900 

7,656 
40,743 
22,606 
12,207 
26,121 

3,077 

178,163 


53,824 
29,570 
06,280 


123,822 


22,504 
9,522 

11,632 

53,205 
8,137 

18,782 

490,560 


178,779 

56,437 

255,344 

616,352 


174,611 

119,501 

171,227 

81,045 

60,968 

452,484 


49,989 
88,335 
152,877 
15,337 
20.744 
47,677 
77,525 

603,740 


6,479 

44,182 

7.633 

86.831 

74,627 

109.153 

48.371 

100.666 

25,808 

390,085 


One  or  both 
parents  for- 
eign bom. 


1,323,652 


182,967 


Foreign 
bom. 


50,567 


129,430 

114,439 

89.878 

56,338 

430.368 


83,342 

68.969 

97,786 

190,272 

102,489 


9,983 
15,571 

5.014 
27,628 
18,443 

5,478 
18.535 

1,837 

110,145 


82,796 
21,025 
56,422 


12, 175 

0,811 

4,708 

103,527 

17,812 

34,954 

487,400 


250,360 

68,899 

168,132 

301,076 


54,886 
18,018 
115,605 
62,900 
54,666 

177,682 


60,131 
26,899 
18,228 
24,117 
13,950 
20,392 
13,965 

27,089 


1,943 

10.393 

1.853 

2.490 

4.881 

663 

490 

1,294 

3,182 

7,533 


2,939 

1,534 

2.113 

947 

39.415 


1.903 

5,706 

5.036 

26,772 

40.181 


7,766 
3,969 
2,269 
12.130 
2,105 
3,910 
7,103 
929 

60.289 


18.420 

6.806 

34,973 


8,014 


765 
561 
368 

4,237 
842 

1,241 

18,782 


10,343 
2,666 
5,773 

10,333 


2,200 
490 
4,173 
2,263 
1,207 

4,238 


1,051 
577 
644 
697 
297 
408 
564 

1,268 


64 

283 

66 

136 

364 

30 

26 

38 

263 

196 


Negro. 


633,968 


3,000 


61 

21 

52 

1,783 

412 

671 

17,914 


5,141 
4,025 
8,748 

11,882 


4,444 

2,412 

4,251 

635 

120 

9,680 


196 

624 

6,211 

20 

30 

233 

2,366 

286,415 


1,671 
13,232 

3.709 
43.628 

3,440 
64,018 
64,242 
83,873 
18,702 

173,901 


46 
49 
68 
32 

2,890 


64 

176 

134 

2,536 

2,085 


380 
111 
112 
480 
240 
523 
212 
27 

2,763 


871 

311 

1,581 


12,841 
28,335 
62,183 
70,542 

129,515 


28,874 

46,572 

9,158 

44,911 

708 


59 
21 
54 
373 
81 
76 
28 
16 

973 


150 

86 

787 


Indian, 

Chinese, 

Japanese, 

and  all 

other. 


22,536 


142 


48 

1 

8 

50 

24 

7 

474 


432 
16 
36 

1,214 


13 

12 

81 

460 

706 

2,880 


061 
87 
20 

£04 
1,801 

236 

129 


2 

8 

48 

2 

707 

86 

15 

16 


21 

18 

03 

109 

7,104 


84 

71 

6,986 

61 

6,601 


796 


107 

182 

1,787 

8,230 


S, 


.  f '.     _ 


"ipw 
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Table  17.— GIRLS  10  TO  14  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND 

PARENTAGE,  FOR  STATES:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


STATE. 


United  States. 


Neve  England. 


Maine. , 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.... 
Rhode  Island.... 
Connecticut , 


Middle  Atlantic. 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Fennsylvuiia. . 

East  North  Central. 


Ohio 

Indiana... 
Illinois.... 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin. 


West  North  Central. 


Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota- 
South  Dakota. . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


East  South  Central. 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

'      Alabama. 

Mississippi 

West  South  C^tral. 


Arkansas.. 
Louisiana. 
Oklahoma. 
Te.xas 


Mountain. 


-    Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming. . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 
Arizona 

*    Utah 

Nevada 

Padfio 


'     Washington. 

Oregon 

(     Calilornia... 


TotaL 


4.505,387 


379,021 


32,156 
18,090 
15,568 
143,271 
23,534 
47,433 

800,000 


391,887 
113,814 
854,398 

845,581 


211,338 
126,305 
368,948 
137,734 
131,390 

578,100 


106,030 
110,308 
100,734 
38,920 
39,331 
00,188 
83,140 

688,893 


9,419 
64,483 
12,498 

117,132 
63,977 

131,289 
06,182 

155,310 
39,703 

475,981 


WHITE. 


NaUve. 


Both 
parents 
native. 


2,023,027 


124,508 
119,327 
124, 171 
107,975 

500,922 


88,928 

96,246 

90,979 

224,769 

117,408 


14,643 
15,309 

5,299 
34,426 
16,875 

8,605 
19,758 

2,373 

159,310 


46,840 
37,437 
86»0« 


110,384 


30,540 
8,730 

10,804 

40,441 
0,730 

17,334 

438,944 


159,910 

50,133 

318,901 

513,808 


153,307 

108,913 

139,300 

00,534 

51,630 

350,702 


34,474 
73,113 
130,535 
8,313 
12,937 
34,300 
02,974 

406,815 


0,162 
40,763 

6,701 
73,315 
58,301 
85,417 
37.547 
78,359 
30,250 

307,719 


One  or  both 
parents  for- 
eign bora. 


1,111,650 


138.750 


9,395 

7,659 

4,077 

79,644 

13,183 

34,801 

336,673 


179,430 

50,335 

106,908 

386,603 


40,006 
13,034 
103,496 
59,078 
04,700 

194,631 


00,300 
34,984 
31,343 
17,377 
14,393 
34,005 
10,294 

21,511 


106,590 
90,911 
66,595 
43,623 

332,932 


60.298 

47,831 

72,519 

152,284 

73,710 


7,011 
10,802 

3,403 
22,266 
13,915 

3.685 
11,337 

1,291 

93,613 


36,379 
18»709 
47,506 


1,396 
9,752 
1,700 
1,911 
2,323 
534 
503 
1,238 
2,154 

8,505 


4,249 

1.665 

1,749 

842 

35,364 


1.843 

4,552 

5,157 

23,812 

34,293 


Foreign 
bora. 


177,027 


27,113 


2,113 
1,678 
840 
14,627 
3,301 
4,654 

78,506 


47,963 

9,814 

30,710 

33,199 


7,334 
1,323 
18,139 
6,401 
4,133 

14,147 


4,073 
1,571 
3,134 
3,889 
1,013 
1,310 
1,167 

4,008 


193 
1,509 
203 
381 
667 
109 
56 
188 
643 

863 


209 
226 
273 
145 

7,280 


6,340 
4,179 
1,595 

10.125 
1.394 
2,270 

■  7,603 
787 

55,363 


10,339 

7,483 

31,441 


162 

810 

419 

5,889 

4,762 


Negro. 


577,192 


3,058 


61 

33 

87 

1,513 

886 

640 

15,513 


4,188 
3,518 
7,800 

11,807 


4,601 

3,574 

8,«86 

OSO 

100 

10, 


197 

024 

0,733 

13 

31 

338 

3,545 

250,012 


1,609 
12,451 

3,827 
41,493 

3,683 
44,703 
57,060 
75,419 
10,053 

158,734 


13,444 
36,506 
55,499 
03,385 

130,530 


674 
247 
196 

1,525 
408 

1,014 

647 

51 

8,159 


2,475 

775 

4,909 


36,597 

43,986 

8,193 

43,744 

644 


43 
5 
33 
414 
58 
65 
37 
10 

945 


137 

31 

777 


Chinese, 


and  all 
other. 


16,891 


107 


37 
1 


46 

19 

4 

464 


877 
14 
73 

1,106 


11 

31 

19 

406 

047 

3,136 


539 
16 
31 
434 
957 
319 
100 

647 


8 
7 

S3 

8 

467 

30 
0 
4 

170 


10 
19 
66 
80 


4,1 


67 

4,091 

40 

8,900 


67S 

186 

81 

90 

1,100 

1,081 

144 

m 


um 
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Tabls  18.-<3mLS  15  TO  19  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND 

PARENTAGE,  FOR  STATES:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


United  states 

New  Knghwd 

Maine. 

New  Hempulitre 

Vennont 

KiiBBiifhmette 

Rhode  Island 

Conneetloat 

Middle  Atlmtlo 

New  York. 

New  Jefsey 

PsonsjlTttila. 

East  North  Oentnl 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

nUnoli 

Miehifui 

vvisoonstn. 

West  North  Oentnl 

MInnesote 

Iowa 

MiwNni 

North  Dakota 

Booth  Dakota. 

NebrMka 

Kansas 

Sooth  Atlantic 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Cohimbia 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

§SaS::::::::::::: 

East  Booth  Central 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mlsstwlppi 

West  Sooth  Central 

Arkansas 

Loalsiana 

OklahMDa 

Tazas 

Mbimtain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Oolorado 

NewMezko 

Arisona 

Utah 

NenMla 

Faelflo.... 

Washington. 

OiMon.. 

OMlEmla 


Total. 


4,530,321 


203,863 


32,362 
18,042 
15,039 
150,031 
25,470 
51,203 

012,371 


433,487 
120,807 
357,087 

875,370 


221,018 
128,000 
274,101 
131,301 
120,178 

585,320 


100,832 
110,002 
107,501 
27,043 
28,303 
01,330 
83,268 

654,262 


0,438 
65,102 
14,880 

100,461 
60,116 

122,430 
88,226 

145,664 
38,055 

455,047 


120,408 

118,580 

117,100 

00,754 

475,118 


87,538 

00,325 

85,335 

211,020 

113,663 


13,025 
14,310 

6,024 
35,065 
15,077 

8,387 
18,620 

2,336 

170,600 


47,622 
28,063 
94,084 


WHITE. 


Nathre. 


Both 
parente 
native. 


2,536,627 


100,058 


20,423 
8,568 

10,020 

46,533 
6,802 

17,012 

425,301 


161,281 

40,300 

214,801 

500,080 


154,046 

107,604 

135,654 

57,028 

45,666 

343,214 


30,740 
60,108 
130,145 
7,204 
11,802 
33,016 
61,100 

387,068 


6,067 
40,178 

7,760 
68,435 
54,180 
70,058 
35,930 
74,963 
10,607 

202,790 


100, 113 
88,733 
63,362 
40,582 

313,037 


60,163 

43,820 

68,100 

141,855 

68,638 


6,566 
0,704 
3,066 
22,386 
13,078 
3,344 
0,324 
1,160 

06,445 


26,400 
10,141 
40,805 


One  or  both 
parents  f<»>- 
eignbora. 


1,110,714 


122,602 


8,036 

6,513 

3,796 

70,273 

11,778 

22,296 

313,509 


168,657 
46,040 
98,902 

306,761 


51,033 
15,  n4 
100,224 
62,852 
67,038 

206,800 


68,511 
38,426 
26,306 
15,871 
14,144 
25,821 
17,631 

21,540 


1,407 

10,040 

1,831 

1,841 

2,208 

464 

508 

1,233 

1,  Wv 

10,005 


5,587 

1,863 

1,676 

879 

34,261 


2,040 

4,665 

5,007 

22,540 

34,263 


5,831 
4,002 
1,660 
10,282 
1,307 
2,195 
8,104 
703 

60,793 


17,444 

8,301 

35,048 


Foreign 
bom. 


322,007 


58,093 


3,765 
3,529 
1,188 

32,560 
6,462 

10,589 

154,784 


97,752 
21,574 
35,458 

53,444 


11,379 
1,751 

24,815 
9,536 
5,963 

21,653 


6,901 
2,648 
3,453 
3,618 
1,468 
1,976 
1,490 

6,218 


394 

2,621 

384 

460 

871 

98 

91 

260 

1,039 

1,195 


377 
320 
315 
183 

9,439 


272 
1,102 

653 
7,512 

6,216 


968 
349 
261 

1,875 
477 

1,235 
926 
125 

11,065 


3,0«0 
1,105 
6,821 


Negro. 


552,471 


Indian, 

Chhiese, 

Japanese, 

and  all 

other. 


2,805 


80 

30 

35 

1,539 

421 

700 

17,948 


5,455 
3,953 
8,540 

13,265 


5,150 

2,828 

4,475 

694 

118 

11,607 


215 

670 

7,578 

21 

36 

303 

2,784 

238,938 


1,580 
12,238 

4,903 
38,679 

2,854 
41,501 
51,676 
60,200 
16,307 

151,820 


14,317 
27,658 
61,787 
58,058 

114,211 


26,013 

40,096 

7,526 

30,976 

773 


58 
20 
61 
451 
69 
83 
42 
9 

1,104 


167 

83 

904 


14,002 


105 


58 
2 


26 

13 

6 

649 


342 

21 

286 

923 


6 

19 

23 

381 

404 

2,156 


465 
20 
19 
329 
853 
215 
254 

498 


16 
2 

36 

3 

409 

21 
8 
3 

137 


14 
12 
59 
52 

4,170 


41 

42 

4,050 

37 

3,763 


502 

154 

57 

71 

1,056 

1,530 

134 

260 

2,202 


663 


1,366 
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Tabl«  26.— urban  and  RURAL'  CHILDREN  UNDER  1  YEAR  OF  AGE, 

BY  SEX,  FOR  STATES:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


STATK. 


United  SUtflB 

NcEwEngfamd 

Maine. 

Neir  Hampt^ire 

Vomioot 

IfaasftchtiaeUa. 

Rhode  liiaiid 

OonmecUcat 

lUddkAtluitic 

NewYork 

New  Jeraej 

Pomsylranla 

East  North  OantnU 

Ohio 

IncUana. 

IWnftto 

IflcJllgML..... 

Wteooflin 

Wert  North  OantnU 

Mfamesota 

lowm 

lOsMniri 

North  Dakota 

Soath  Dakota. 

Nebraaka 

Kaiwaw 

Soath  Atlantic 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diatrict  of  Colombia 

Virgtaiia. 

West  Vixgtaiia. 

North  CaroUna. 

South  Carolina 

Oeonda 

Florida 

East  Booth  Central 

Kentocky 

Tenneaee 

Alabama. 

MisBiarippi 

West  Booth  Central 

Arlcansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Ifoontain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wvcnning 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arifona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Padlle 

Washington. 

OrecQii. 

GaUfonila 


TOTAL. 


Urban. 


888,783 


116,014 


7,681 

6,177 

3,327 

M,4M 

11,377 

22,066 

300,860 


167,086 

43,674 

100,001 

198,883 


53,461 
21,624 
74,471 
28,386 
20,042 

71,614 


16,329 
12,048 
26,003 
1,884 
1,666 
6,964 
9,301 

64,221 


2,026 

12,287 

6,480 

10,067 

6,006 

8,119 

6,219 

11,394 

4,613 

30,849 


9,793 
8,606 
8,106 
4,344 

40,664 


4,077 
10,036 

6,806 
19,636 

18,868 


2,624 
1,326 

764 
7,000 
1,068 
1,466 
4,401 

200 

37,040 


10,141 

4,664 

23,136 


RoraL 


1,328,650 


21,213 


7,429 
3,148 
3,906 
4,238 
361 
2,141 

127,403 


34,468 
12,624 
80,411 

196,227 


46,316 
34,474 
60,688 
33,666 
31,086 

196,874 


29,782 
36,142 
48,926 
16,606 
13,063 
22,836 
29,630 

282,928 


2,166 
16,677 


46,101 
30,721 
64,486 
42,186 
66,343 
16,360 

209,280 


61,313 
63,797 
66,406 
47,764 

213,899 


43,660 
34,634 
42,960 
92,807 

44,8n 


6,278 
6,963 
2.401 
10,104 
8,821 
3,660 
6,484 
1,160 

36,864 


11,038 

7,726 

17,201 


BOYS. 


Urban. 


449,838 


68,676 


3,832 
2,673 
1,632 

33,722 
6,761 

11,166 

157,144 


79,687 
22,117 
55.340 

100,325 


26,881 
10.946 
37,601 
14,275 
10,622 

36,118 


8,253 

6,072 

12,607 

717 

796 

3,004 

4,679 

32,446 


1,022 
6.233 
2,732 
6.060 
2,560 
3,995 
2,631 
5,823 
2,371 

15,586 


4.948 
4,427 
4,031 
2,180 

20,622 


2,076 

4,995 

3,422 

10,029 

9,634 


1,337 
672 
373 

3,666 
644 
727 

2,204 
HI 

19,388 


6,116 

2,877 

11,805 


Rural. 


673. 5n 


10,626 


3,603 
1,612 
1,975 
2,091 
167 
1,068 

64.601 


17,558 

6,350 

40,603 

98,950 


23,022 
17,390 
26,654 
17,143 
16,732 

99,906 


14,997 
18,372 
24.783 
8,048 
7,075 
11,743 
14,887 

143,453 


1,063 
8,010 


23,205 
15,655 
32,705 
21,311 
33.636 
7,778 

105,855 


25,831 
27.412 
28,407 
24,205 

108,623 


22,171 
17.473 
21,802 
47,177 

22,812 


2,734 
3,621 
1,245 
5,060 
4,385 
1,859 
3,280 
628 

18.746 


6,118 
3,807 
8,731 


GIRLS. 


Urban. 


438,945 


57,339 


3,749 
2.604 
1,005 

32,774 
5.626 

10,801 

152,706 


77.398 
21,557 
53,751 

98,558 


26,580 
10,678 
36.870 
14,110 
10,320 

36,496 


8,076 

5,976 

12,406 

667 

769 

2,980 

4,622 

31,775 


1,003 
6,054 
2,757 
4,978 
2,458 
4.124 
2,588 
5,571 
2,242 

15,263 


4,845 
4.179 
4,075 
2,164 

20,032 


2,001 
5,040 
3,384 
9,607 

9,224 


1,287 
653 
391 

3,354 
524 
729 

2,197 
80 

18,652 


5,025 

2.287 

11,240 


Rural. 


654,988 


10,587 


3,736 
1.536 
1,931 
2,147 
184 
1,053 

62,802 


16,910 

6,174 

30,718 

96,277 


22,293 
17,075 
26,034 
16.522 
15,353 

96,969 


14,785 
17,770 
24,143 
7,557 
6,878 
11,003 
14,743 

139,475 


1,092 
7,567 


22,806 
16,066 
31.781 
20,875 
32.707 
7,581 

103,425 


26,482 
26.385 
27,999 
23,550 

105,276 


21,398 
17.061 
21.187 
45,630 

22,050 


2,544 
3,342 
1.156 
6,044 
4,436 
1,801 
3,204 
632 

18,118 


6.820 
3,828 
8,470 


I  All  children  living  in  dtiss  or  in  incorporated  places  of  2,600  or  more  are  clasrtfled  as  urban;  ohildren 
Ihrtng  in  maUer  plaoes  or  in  country  dimots  are  oiasBUIed  as  roraL 
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Table  28.— URBAN  AND    RURAL"  CHILDREN  5  TO  9  YEARS  OF  AGE, 

BY  SEX.  FOR  STATES:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


CTATB. 


United  Statas. 


N«w  Englaiid. 


MaiDB 

New  Hampriilre. 

VcnnoDt 

MaanchiiMtts... 
Rhode  Island. . . 
Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic 


NewYofk 

New  Jersey 

Pvinsylvaiiia. . 

North  Central. 


Ohio 

Indiana... 

nUiiois 

Miehisan.. 
Winonsin. 


West  North  Central. 


Iowa 

MiBouri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Nehrada 


South  Atlantic. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

WestViiginla 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeon^ 

Florida 


East  South  Central. 


Kentucky. 


Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central. 


Arkansas.. 

Louisiana. 
Oklahoma. 
Texas 


Mountain. 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming. . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Paoifllo.. 


Wa^higton. 
Oregon...... 

CilSarnia... 


TOTAL. 


Urban. 


3,773,917 


482,933 


33,250 
22,248 
15,000 
274,330 
46,957 
91,148 

1,253,818 


636,906 
182,520 
434,392 

841,558 


224,120 

98,027 

307,654 

117.792 

93,965 

322,137 


70,387 

57, 175 

113,480 

5,515 

6,468 

26,094 

43,002 

288,468 


8,315 
59,160 
25,312 
44,114 
21,348 
33,706 
22,695 
52.518 
21,301 

143,762 


47.256 
38,664 
36,991 
20,851 

194,680 


19,600 
49.522 
31,290 
94,277 

83,643 


11,080 
5,829 
3.335 

33,091 
4,961 
5.876 

18,541 
930 

162,919 


44,877 
20,090 
98.452 


Rural. 


5,986,715 


98,000 


33,383 
14,625 
17,657 
20,516 
1.490 
10,338 

565,420 


166,962 

59,750 

338,609 

932,401 


214,779 
166.920 
239.214 
157,576 
153,913 

907,574 


149,846 
171,247 
224,746 
64,412 
60.465 
101,992 
134,866 

1,236.382 


10,882 
74,522 


212,376 
126.831 
261,195 
186,086 
294.851 
69,640 

927,090 


225.502 
230.355 
247,811 
223,422 

960.144 


190,061 
160,221 
186.485 
414.377 

189.821 


23.099 
30,303 

9.714 
42,525 
36.065 
16.041 
27,334 

4.740 

169,874 


55,301 
36,833 
77,740 


BOYS. 


Urban. 


1,891,343 


242,715 


16,630 
11,058 
7,522 
138,240 
23,485 
45.780 

628,465 


318,941 

91,504 

218,020 

422,141 


112,326 
49,215 

154,652 
58.995 
46,953 

161,500 


35,597 
28.648 
56,483 
2,787 
3,287 
13,267 
21,431 

143,761 


4,133 
29,470 
12,666 
21,786 
10,672 
16.738 
11,102 
26.329 
10,775 

71,339 


23.524 
19.132 
18,435 
10,248 

97,465 


9.821 
24,634 
16,779 
47,231 

41,957 


5,511 
2,908 
1.712 
16,567 
2.469 
2,922 
9,395 
473 

82,000 


22.432 
10.119 
49,449 


Rural. 


3.032,780 


49,642 


16,815 
7,416 
8,962 

10,416 

737 

5,276 

286,208 


84,575 

30,411 

171,222 

474,054 


109,084 
85,222 

121,090 
80,452 
78,206 

460,246 


76.046 
87,204 
113,956 
32,385 
30.667 
51,661 
68,327 

624,018 


5,517 
37,712 


107,366 
64,347 

131,983 
93,662 

148, 134 
35,297 

460,022 


114.653 
116.964 
124,977 
112,428 

486,605 


95.578 

85,530 

94.820 

210,668 

96,334 


11.689 
15,311 

4.923 
21.627 
18.269 

8.209 
13.882 

2,364 

86,651 


28.213 
18,788 
39,650 


GIBLS. 


Urban. 


1,882,574 


240,218 


16.620 
11,190 
7,478 
136,090 
23,472 
45.368 

625,363 


317,065 

91.016 

216.372 

419,417 


111,704 
48.812 

153,002 
58,797 
47,012 

160,627 


34,790 
28,527 
67.003 
2,728 
3,181 
12,827 
21.571 

144,707 


4,182 
29.690 
12,646 
22,328 
10.676 
16,967 
11.603 
26,189 
10.626 

72,423 


23,732 
19,532 
18,656 
10.603 

97,224 


9,779 
24.888 
16.611 
47,046 

41,686 


5,569 
2,921 
1.623 
16,524 
2,492 
2,954 
9.146 
457 

80,919 


21.945 

9.971 

49,003 


Rural. 


2,953,935 


48,367 


16,538 
7,209 
8,705 

10,100 

753 

5.062 

279,212 


82,387 

29,348 

167,477 

458,347 


105,695 
81.698 

118,124 
77,123 
75,707 

447.328 


73.800 
84,043 
110.790 
32,027 
29.798 
50.331 
66.539 

612,364 


5.365 
36,810 


105.010 
62,484 

129,212 
92,423 

146,717 
34.343 

458,068 


110,849 
113,391 
122,834 
110.994 

473,530 


94,483 

83,601 

91,656 

203,709 

93,487 


11,410 
14,992 

4.791 
20,898 
17,796 

7,772 
13,452 

2,376 

83,223 


27.088 
18.045 
38,090 


>  AUehUdmlirlngincitteBorin  incorporated  plaoes  of  2,500  or  more  are  dassifled  as  urban;  ohUdrw 
Urinf  in  imaUer  plaeee  or  |n  country  disoicts  are  pltflBlHed  a9  rural. 
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Table  29.— URBAN  AND  RURAL  >  CHILDREN  10  TO  14  YEARS  OF  AGE,  ' 

BY  SEX,  FOR  STATES:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


8TATK. 


United  States 

New  England 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennssrlvania 

East  North  Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon 

Califomia 


TOTAL. 


Urban. 


3,637,406 


464,354 


32,410 
22,073 
14,405 
364,525 
45,545 
85,396 

1,105,112 


620,249 
171,243 
403,630 

810,392 


215,826 

93,396 

296,477 

109,358 

95,333 

318,133 


69,846 

57,070 

113,914 

5,153 

6,068 

25,168 

41,395 

277,184 


8,050 
57,955 
24,649 
42,732 
19,732 
31,796 
22,564 
50,200 
19,607 

140,297 


48,719 
37,887 
33,900 
19,791 

181,580 


17,657 
48,230 
27,603 
88,190 

78,053 


10,076 
5,529 
3,144 

32,050 
4,436 
5,181 

16,854 
783 

168,803 


43,438 
30,360 
99,616 


Rural. 


5,479,733 


95,303 


33,178 
14,198 
17,046 
30,435 
1,460 
9,876 

530,974 


165,577 

57,453 

307,945 

896,367 


309 
163 
334 
149 
160 

853, 


145,066 


166, 

310, 

54 

53 

96; 

136 

1,118 


11 
71 


194 
111 
234 
169 
265 
60 

829 


204 
205 
219 
200 

834 


162 
145 
158 
368 

161 


19 
26 

7 
37 
29 
12 
23 

4 

160, 


50 
35 
74 


776 
170 
478 
122 
821 

641 


607 
277 
340 
933 
614 
914 

874 


258 
650 


831 
295 
169 
842 
017 
812 

046 


186 
441 
296 
123 

951 


222 

561 
566 
602 

557 


610 
373 
685 
638 
972 
910 
216 
153 

220 


374 
617 
339 


BOYS. 


Urban. 


1,798,318 


331 


16 
10 
7 
133 
33 
43 

504 


309 

85 

200 

402 


106 
46; 

147 
54 

*7 

156, 


34 
27 
66; 
3 
3 
13 
30, 

135 


3 

28 
12 
20 

9 
15 
10 
24 

9 

68 


23 

18 

16 

9 

89 


8 
23 
13 
43 

38 


4 
2 
1 

15 
2 
2 

8; 

80 


21 
10 
49 


526 


045 
822 
109 
058 
710 
782 

770 


370 
231 


663 


897 
230 
416 
608 
612 

761 


552 
953 
186 
556 

031 
319 
165 

475 


921 
210 
151 
991 
940 
341 
975 
407 
479 

361 


800 
377 
563 
621 

184 


565 
617 
635 
467 

749 


893 
738 
602 
805 
172 
643 
486 
410 

729 


209 
113 
407 


Rural. 


2,803,535 


49 


16 
7 

s; 

10, 

5 

271 


84 

39 

156, 

458 


107 
82 

114 
76, 
77! 

435, 


74 
84 
107 
27 
27 
49 
65 

571 


5 
36 


99 

57 

119 

86; 

135 
31 

425 


104 
105 
112 
102 

426 


82 

73 

81 

188 

83 


10 
13 

3 
19 
15 

6 
11 

2 

82 


25 

18 
38 


009 


388 
369 
784 
631 
780 
067 

217 


660 
650 
998 

515 


467 
973 
691 
238 
246 

747 


311 
316 
371 
911 
759 
375 
004 

690 


968 
912 


440 
110 
334 
249 
540 
137 

001 


597 
624 
462 
318 

425 


386 
928 
555 
556 

453 


150 
795 
928 
457 
361 
783 
826 
153 

478 


753 
236 
489 


OIRLS. 


Urban. 


1,829,190 


232,828 


16,365 
11,251 
7,296 
132,467 
22,835 
42,614 

600,342 


310,879 

86,012 

203,451 

407,739 


108,939 
47,168 

149,061 
54,850 
47,731 

161,373 


34,794 
39,117 
57,738 
3,607 
3,057 
13,849 
31,330 

141,709 


4,129 
29,745 
12,498 
21,741 

9,792 
16,454 
11,589 
25,733 
10,028 

71,936 


24,919 
19,510 
17,337 
10, 170 

92,396 


9,092 
24,613 
13,968 
44,723 

39,304 


5,183 
2,791 
1,542 
16,245 
2,264 
2,638 
8,368 
373 

81,574 


21,219 
10,146 
50,209 


Rural. 


2,676,197 


46,193 


15,790 
6,839 
8,362 
9,804 


4,809 
269,757 


81,006 

27,803 

160,947 

437,863 


102,309 
79,197 

109,887 
72,884 
73,576 

416,794 


70,845 
81,191 
103,006 
36,329 
36,174 
47,339 
61,910 

547,184 


5,290 
34,738 


95,391 

54,185 
114,835 

83,693 
129,477 

29,675 

404,045 


99,589 

99,817 

106,834 

97,806 

406,536 


79,836 

71,633 

77,011 

180,046 

78,104 


9,460 
13,578 

3,757 
18,181 
14,611 

6,127 
11,390 

3,000 

77,743 


34,631 
17,381 
85,840 


>  Ail  ohfldren  living  in  cities  or  in  incorporated  places  of  3,600  or  more  are  classified  as  urban;  ohfldrtn 
Uving  in  smaller  plams  or  in  ooontry  districts  are  classified  as  rural. 
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Table  31.— NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS 
OF  AGE  LIVING  IN  CITIES  OF  SPECIFIED  SIZE,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 


Table  32.— NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  5  YEARS 
OF  AGE  LIVING  IN  CITIES  OF  SPECIFIED  SIZE,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS:  CENSUS  OF  1910. 
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Fable  33.— NUilBEB  AXD  PERCENTAGE  OF  CHILDREN  5  TO  14  YEARS 
OF  AGE  LIVING  IN  CITIES  OF  SPECIFIED  SIZE,  BY  GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS;  CENSUS  OF  1910. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  op  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  SO,  1914. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  concerning  the 
work  of  the  New  Zealand  Society  for  the  Health  of  Women  and 
Children. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  State  Department  the  work  of  the 
society  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  bureau  by  a  report  of  the 
American  consul  general  at  Auckland,  Mr.  William  A.  Prickitt.  The 
infant  mortality  rate  of  New  Zealand  has  been  for  some  time  recog- 
nized as  the  lowest  of  any  coimtry  in  the  world  and  it  is  stated  that 
recent  further  reductions  are  due  in  lai^e  measure  to  the  activity  of 
this  society.  As  an  example  of  its  value,  the  consul  general  states 
that  the  work  of  the  society  has  reduced  infant  mortality  in  Dimedin, 
a  residential  city  of  about  60,000  inhabitants,  50  per  cent  during  five 
years,  from  1907  to  1912.  Because  of  the  absence  of  adequate  birth 
and  death  r^stration  in  the  United  States,  the  infant  death  rate  of 
this  coimtry,  as  a  whole,  is  unknown,  but  estimates  tend  to  show  that 
it  is  at  least  twice  the  rate  in  New  Zealand,  which  the  registrar  general 
of  that  coimtry  reported  in  1912  to  be  51  per  1,000.  New  Zealand, 
like  certain  of  our  States,  is  a  young  and  vigorous  country  with  a 
scattered  population  and  with  no  lai^e  cities,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  similar  volunteer  effort  in  this  country  would 
produce  similar  results.  In  view  of  the  marked  and  growing  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  infant  health  in  the  smaller  cities  and  rural 
communities  of  the  United  States,  I  believe  that  the  following  account 
of  the  methods  of  the  New  Zealand  society  is  especially  timely.  It 
will  be  seen  that  public  interest  is  strongly  enlisted  in  its  efforts. 
Seventy  volunteer  committees  in  as  many  districts  maintain  the 
educational  and  nursing  work  in  conjunction  with  the  central  office, 
and  the  Goverxmient  itself  assists  in  various  ways.  The  detailed 
statement  which  foUows  is  not  offered  for  the  purpose  of  urging  exact 
reproduction  of  the  New  Zealand  organization,  but  rather  to  stimulate 
interest  in  working  out  whatever  methods  are  practicable  locally  for 
securing  the  same  results  which  New  Zealand  secures. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Etta  R.  Goodwin,  of  the 
Children's  Bureau. 

Very  respectfully,  Julia  C.  Lathbop,  Chief. 

Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secreiary  of  Labor. 
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The  decrease  has  been  a  general  one  in  New  Zealand  and  not  coi 
fined  to  a  single  city  as  is  shown  by  a  table  from  the  Report  of  tl 
Inspector  General  of  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions  an 
Chief  Health  Officer  for  1911-12: 

NUMBI 
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1  Original  tabls  shows  d^tha  p<r  1,000  bfrtbs.   ■  fifans  Cram  Official  YiHibook  of  N««  Zwltnd,  19 
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In  order  fully  to  realize  what  a  remarkable  work  has  been  accom- 
plished it  will  be  significant  to  compare  the  figures  with  the  rates  of 
some  of  the  States  and  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  registration 
of  births  in  the  United  States  is  so  incomplete  that  no  figures  for  our 
country  as  a  whole  can  be  quoted  in  discussions  of  birth  and  death 
rates.  In  a  few  States  and  indi\idual  cities,  however,  the  registra- 
tion, although  not  complete,  is  good  enough  to  furnish  figures  which 
may  be  compared  with  those  for  New  Zealand  in  order  to  study  the 
relative  success  of  the  two  areas  in  preserving  the  lives  of  their  babies. 
The  following  rates  are  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Mortality  Statistics,  1911 ,  from  the  New  Zealand  reports,  and 
from  the  Sixty-ninth  Report  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in 
Massachusetts  * 


STATES. 

Connecticut , 

Massachusetts , 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

CITIES. 

Du&edlB 

Los  Angelesy  Cal 

Bridgeport.  Conn 

New  I  rttain,Ccnn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Stamford,  Conn 

Washington,  D.C 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Boston,  ICass 

Brockton,  Mass 

Fall  River,  Mass 

LawrsDoe^  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 


Deaths  of 
infants  un- 
der 1  year 
for  every 
100  births, 
1910. 


16.1 


12.7 
13.1 
14.6 
12.9 
15.8 


13.8 

9.7 

12.3 

«15.1 
10.8 

■13.1 
15.2 
12.3 
12.6 

110.2 
18.6 

M6.8 
23.1 

tl0.0 


Deaths  of 
infants  un- 
der 1  year 
for  every 
100  births, 
1910. 


CITIES— continued . 

Maiden ,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

BomerviUe,  Mass 

Springfield  .Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Omaha,  Ncbr 

Newark,  N.J 

Buffalo.N.Y 

NewYofk.N.Y 

Svracuse,N.  Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Columbus ,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Milwaukee,  Wis 


»9.0 

«  17.9 

«10.2 

S12.5 

13.7 

17.9 

12.2 

15.4 

11.6 

12.6 

12.4 

16.2 

*12.6 

16.0 

13.1 

12.1 

12.9 

13.8 

15.0 

14.4 

H.2 

12.8 

14.5 


1  For  1912. 

t  Sixty-ninth  Report  of  Birtlu,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  Massachusetts.  These  cities  ^'cre  chosen  in 
order  that  an  opportunity  might  be  given  to  comjiare  the  New  Zealand  rates  vriih  cities  in  the  United 
States  in  approxiimatelT  the  same  population  class  as  the  New  Zealand  cit  les. 

s  The  rep^  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  shows  a  reduction  to  10.5  per  100  births  in 
1912. 

TERRITORY  IN  WHICH  SOCIETY  WORKS. 

In  estimating  the  problem  with  which  the  health  agencies  in  New 
Zealand  have  to  deal,  and  in  judging  the  practicabihty  of  methods 
with  reference  to  their  application  to  the  problems  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  in  its  youth  as  a  country 
(actual  settlement  was  not  begun  until  1839),  in  its  size,  and  in  the 
number  of  its  people,  New  Zealand  is  not  dissimilar  to  some  of  the 
States  in  the  United  States.  The  length  of  the  whole  group  of 
islands  is  1,000  miles  and  the  extreme  width  is  180  miles.  The  area 
in  square  miles  is  104|751  and  the  population  was  1,071,428  in  1911. 
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An  agency  undertaking  to  raise  the  standard  of  health  finds  the 
ground  well  prepared  in  New  Zealand.  A  writer  in  speaking  of  the 
country  says  that  it  is  like  a  big  family.^  It  is  easy  to  understand 
what  he  means  when  an  examination  is  made  of  the  reports  and  pub- 
lications of  the  various  governmental,  semigovemmental,  and  private 
agencies  engaged  in  betterment  work.  There  is  a  note  in  these 
reports  which  testifies  to  a  general  spirit  of  cooperation,  a  neighborly 
interest  in  the  small  intimate  concerns  of  the  community,  and  an 
encouragement  of  mutual  helpfulness.  As  the  chief  interest  of  the 
individual  family  is  centered  upon  the  baby,  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community  in  the  welfare  of  infants  seems  to  have  been  deepened  by 
the  development  of  the  family  spirit  in  New  Zealand. 

The  influence  and  aid  of  the  Government  is  available  in  all  benevo- 
lent activities.'  The  most  interesting  features  of  the  public  health 
work  for  consideration  in  connection  with  our  subject  are:  A  system 
of  State  registration  of  nurses;  registration  of  mid  wives;  Govern- 
ment maternity  hospitals;  supervision  of  infant  asylums  and  kindred 
institutions;  and  complete  registration  of  births. 

HOW  THE  RESULTS  HAVE  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED. 

When  Dr.  Truby  King  organized  the  society  ho  was  foitunate 
enough  to  gain  for  it  the  interest  of  the  former  governor  of  New 
Zealand  and  Lady  Plimket.  Lord  Plunkot  issued  a  pamphlet  set- 
ting forth  the  necessity  for  such  a  mission  and  appealing  to  all 
classes  to  join  the  society,  "for  the  sake  of  women  and  children,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Dominion,  and  for  the  honor  of  the  Empire." 
Lad}-  Plunket  threw  herself  whole-heartedly  into  the  work,  showing 
her  intense  interest  by  lecturing,  demonstrating,  and  personally 
helping  the  mothers  and  babies.  As  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  her 
work  the  nurses  of  the  society  were  given  the'name  **  Plunket  nurses." 
The  society  itself  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "Plunket  society." 

The  society  is  not  only  supervised  by  the  Government,  which 
inspects  the  reports  and  balance  sheets  of  each  branch,  passes  upon 
proposals  to  form  new  branches,  and  approves  the  appointment  of 
nurses,  but  it  receives  financial  aid.  This  is  a  feature  which  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  copy  in  the  United  States,  as  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  provisions  in  some  of  the  State  constitutions.  The  assist- 
ance, moreover,  is  incidental  and  has  no  effect  upon  the  importance 
of  the  society  as  a  model  for  volunteer  effort. 

City  and  Government  officials  cooperate  cordially  with  the  society 
whenever  occasion  arises.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  mayor  of 
Dunedin  grants  the  use  of  the  council  chamber  once  a  month  for  the 
meetings.  The  post  office  also  helps  by  setting  aside  a  room  for  the 
use  of  the  Plunket  nurses. 


1  Max  Hers,  New  Zealand.  *  Sec  Appendix,  p.  17. 
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COMPLETE    BIRTH    REQISTRATIOl^    AN    AID    IN    THE   SOCIETY'S 

WORK. 

New  Zealand  has  incorporated  in  its  plan  of  government  some  of 
the  best  traditions  of  the  older  countries.  Thus,  in  spite  of  its  youth 
as  a  country,  it  has  established  so  perfect  a  system  of  birth  registration 
that  the  figures  are  accepted  by  the  authorities  m  European  countries. 
In  this,  New  2iealand  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  United  States, 
which,  of  all  the  civilized  countries,  has  no  general  system  of  accurate 
r^istration.  The  fact  that  births  and  deaths  are  properly  recorded 
has  aided  the  health  society  in  every  stage  of  its  work  and  has  made 
it  possible  at  all  times  to  gauge  the  effect  of  the  work  in  reducing  the 
number  of  infant  deaths. 

COMPREHENSIVE  POLICY  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  functions  of  the  society  are  outlined  in  the  report  for  1913  as 
follows: 

(1)  To  uphold  the  sacredness  of  the  body  and  the  duty  of  health;  to  inculcate  a 
lofty  view  of  the  responsibilities  of  maternity  and  the  duty  of  every  mother  to  fit 
herself  for  the  i)erfect  fulfillment  of  the  natural  calls  of  motherhood,  both  before  and 
after  childbirth,  and  especially  to  advocate  and  promote  the  breast  feeding  of  in&nts. 

(2)  To  acquire  accurate  information  and  knowledge  on  matters  affecting  the  health 
of  women  and  children,  and  to  disseminate  such  knowledge  through  the  agency  of 
its  members,  nurses,  and  others,  by  means  of  the  natural  handing  on  from  one  recipient 
or  beneficiary  to  another,  and  the  use  of  such  agencies  as  periodical  meetings  at  mem- 
bers' houses,  or  elsewhere,  demonstrations,  lectures,  correspondence,  newspaper 
articles,  pamj^ets,  books,  etc. 

(3)  To  employ  especially  trained  and  qualified  nurses,  to  be  called  Plunkct  nurses, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  give  sound,  reliable,  instruction/  advice,  and  assistance, 
gratis,  to  any  member  of  the  community  desiring  such  services,  on  matters  affecting 
the  health  and  well-being  of  women,  especially  during  pregnancy  and  while  nursing 
infants,  and  on  matters  affecting  the  health  and  well-being  of  children;  and  also  to 
endeavor  to  educate  and  help  parents  and  others  in  a  practical  way  in  domestic  hygiene 
in  general — all  theee  things  being  done  with  a  view  to  conserving  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  rising  gem^ration,  and  rendering  both  mother  and  offspring  hardy, 
healthy,  and  resistive  to  disease. 

(4)  To  promote  legislative  reform  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  health  (»f  women  and 
children. 

(5)  To  cooperate  with  any  present  or  futuro  organizations  which  are  working  for 
any  of  the  foregoing  or  cognate  objects. 

Further  definition  of  the  aims  of  the  society  is  embodied  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1012. 

The  society  is  less  concerned  in  reducing  the  death  rate  than  in  improving  the 
health  of  the  people.  As  a  health  society,  we  are  more  interested  in  firmly  establish- 
ing the  all-round  fitness  of  the  24,000  or  25,000  annual  ndw  arrivals  who  will  live  than 
we  arc  in  reducing  the  potential  deaths  from  2,000  to  1,000.  Ilowever,  the  problems 
are  practically  identical,  since  the  simple  hygienic  measures  which  tend  to  prevent 
death  in  babyhood  are  also  the  measures  which  lay  the  foundations  of  strong  and 
healthy  minds  in  sound  enduring  bodies  for  those  who  survive  to  be  our  future  men 
and  women. 
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It  will  bo  seen  that  the  work  of  the  society  is  mainly  educational. 
It  is  felt  that  this  education  should  be  free  because  it  is  in  the  highest 
interest  of  the  state  that  as  far  as  possible  every  woman  in  the 
Dominion  shoidd  be  induced  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  offered 
by  the  society  with  a  view  to  the  betterment  of  the  race,  the  recipient 
herself  being  always  regarded  as  a  potential  health  advocate  and 
teacher.  Furthermore,  the  society  takes  the  stand  that  its  functions 
while  broadly  humanitarian  are  not  patronizing  or  charitable,  nor 
even  in  the  ordinary  sense  philanthropic,  but  are  essentially  patriotic 
and  educational. 

The  society  is  largely  ofTicered  by  women;  the  president,  vice 
president,  the  22  members  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  heads 
of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  society,  all  are  women. 

LOCAL   COMMITTEES. 

The  society  now  has  eight  branches,  four  in  the  north  island  and 
four  in  the  south  i^jland.  Local  committees,  with  a  membership  of 
15  or  20,  have  been  organized  in  every  township  where  a  body  of 
earnest  women  could  be  interested.  About  70  of  these  local  com- 
mittees are  now  in  existence. 

In  organizing  the  committees  it  has  been  the  aim  to  make  them 
as  representative  as  possible,  to  have  all  religious  sects  and  aU 
classes  in  the  community  participate. 

The  local  committees  arrange  for  the  nurses*  \asits  and  between 
the  visits  carry  on  the  work.  There  is  an  endeavor  to  develop  the 
spirit  of  s(»rvice,  and  there  are  many  women  who,  having  gained 
knowledge  and  received  benefits  themselves,  prove  walling  and  effi- 
cient in  assistijig  their  neiglibors,  and  who  generously  and  gratui- 
tously carry  on  the  functions  of  a  Plunket  nurse.  The  committees 
are  encouraged  to  cooperate  with  educational  authorities  with  a  view 
to  kindling  and  quickening  the  interest,  feeling,  and  capabilities  of 
girls  in  the  direction  of  home  lif(\  especially  in  matters  affecting  their 
own  health  and  happiness  and  bearing  on  the  care  and  nurture  of 
babies  and  little  children. 

PLUNKET  NURSES.i 

The  main  function  of  the  Plunket  nurso  is  synipatheticall}'  and 
tactfully  to  educate  and  help  parents  and  others  in  a  practical  way 
in  the  liygii^ne  of  the  home  and  nursery,  with  a  view  to  conserving  the 
health  of  the  wliole  family  while  directing  especial  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  mother  and  offspring.  The  nurses  appointed  are  either 
general  hospital  nurses  with  a  three-months'  special  training  at  the 
society's  hospital  or  registered  maternity  nui'ses.  Twenty-two 
nurses  are  now  employed. 

'  See  Appendix,  pp.  15  to  17. 
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The  nurse  is  expected  to  work  within  a  radius  of  about  50  miles. 
She  is  resident  at  the  center  and  makes  periodical  visits  to  the  neigh- 
boring towns  and  outlying  districts  every  week,  every  month,  every 
quarter,  or  every  six  months  or  so,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
local  committees  make  arrangements  for  the  niu*se's  visit,  and  her 
time  is  spent  in  visiting  schools,  attending  mothers'  meetings,  giving 
demonstrations,  visiting  homes,  etc. 

The  nurse  whenever  possible  gives  "living"  demonstrations.  It 
has  been  found  that  in  interesting  young  girls  in  the  care  and  nurture 
of  babies  and  young  children  nothing  is  so  effectual  as  having  a  hve 
winsome  baby  brought  into  the  classroom. 

Correspondence  with  mothers  in  country  districts  too  remote  to  be 
visited  often  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  nurse.  It  is  evident  from 
the  reports  of  the  society  that  there  is  every  encouragement  for  a 
father  or  mother  to  write  freely  to  the  society  for  advice.  Appar- 
ently the  personal  note  has  been  preserved,  and  the  society  has  been 
able  to  avoid  aU  methods  which  will  be  likely  to  repel  or  discourage. 

The  services  of  the  nurse  are  free  to  any  member  of  the  community, 
rich  or  poor.  At  the  same  time  parents  who  could  afford  to  pay  for 
service  are  encouraged  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  society  and 
thus  assist  in  broadening  the  work. 

It  is  the  nurse's  first  duty  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  breast 
feeding  and  to  try  to  establish  it. 

Nurses  are  asked  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  dummy  and  the 
long-tube  feeding  bottle.  In  keeping  with  its  policy  to  promote 
legislative  reform  the  society  in  its  third  annual  conference  passed  a 
resolution  urging  the  enactment  of  l^islation  to  prevent  the  use  of 
these  two  discredited  articles. 

The  nurse  may  be  consulted  by  expectant  mothers.  This  is 
considered  an  important  phase  of  her  work  and  one  that  is  particularly 
consistent  with  the  educational  objects  of  the  society. 

In  cases  of  emergency  the  nurse  may  act  as  a  maternity  nurse. 
But  under  no  circumstances  in  such  cases  is  she  permitted  to  stay 
with  the  case  more  than  24  hours. 

A  nurse  is  in  regular  attendance  at  what  is  called  the  '^Plunket 
room,"  in  Dunedin.  This  seems  to  correspond  with  what  are  known 
as  baby  clinics  or  conferences  in  the  United  States.  In  this  room 
babies  are  weighed  and  examined,  with  the  particular  object  of 
determining  whether  they  are  getting  the  right  quantity  of  food, 
and,  in  the  case  of  bottle-fed  babies,  whether  the  milk  preparation 
upon  which  they  are  being  fed  is  agreeing  with  them. 

"OUR  BABIES'*  COLUMNS. 

The  society  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence  adopted  a  method  of 
giving  publicity  to  helpful  suggestions  and  discussions  dealing  with 
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the  lietiliti  of  babies  which  is  worthy  of  especial  note.  This  consists 
ill  publishing,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  newspapers,  a  weekly  colunm 
(sonietinuos  as  much  as  two  columns)  of  advice  on  the  care  of  babies. 
It  is  known  as  the  ''Our  Babies*'  column.  The  circulation  of  these 
roluiiuis  at  tho  ttine  of  the  last  report  of  the  society  was  at  least 
LH)(),()(R),  and  by  one  obannel  or  another  they  reach  jn-actically  every 
homo  in  tho  Dominion.  At  one  time  it  was  hoped  that  with  the 
oxtooHion  of  tho  Pluuket  nursing  and  the  publication  of  the  society's 
ooiupt^ohouHivo  lHH)k»  ^'Feeding  and  Care  of  Baby/'  the  issue  of  the 
**<>iir  lUbioH*'  iH)lumns  couki  be  reduced  to  an  article  once  a  month. 
This  su>;[^'stivMi.  liowovor,  aroused  emphatic  protest;  the  column 
hus  proxod  it>4  usefulness  and  its  weekly  appearance  is  more  than 
justihod. 

'Ihi*  i'ohiuui  is*  hoadiHi  "Our  Babies,  by  Hygeia/'  with  the  motto 
*'  U  is  bi^lloi*  to  put  a  fence  at  the  top  of  a  precipice  than  to  maintain 
\i\\  Hiuhulanoo  at  tho  bottom."  Then  follow  the  addresses  and  tcle- 
|khouo  uiimbiMM  of  all  the  Plunket  nurses  and  those  of  the  secretaries 
of  tho  si»oiotv.  Tho  statement  that  the  Plunket  nurses'  services  are 
froo  is  brought  out  promlnontly.  The  column  also  calls  attention  to 
I  hi^  fart  that  tho  society's  book,  '*  What  Baby  Needs,"  can  be  obtained 
from  tho  nui^sos,  the  matron  of  the  Karitane-Harris  Hospital,  the 
hoiK»i'Hrv  stH-rtUariw,  and  the  leading  booksellers  throughout  the 
Kius.;;tU»m.  at  tho  price  of  6d.  or,  when  posted,  7d.  The  column  con- 
luin-.  ailirlivs  on  suoh  subjects  as  '^The  use  and  abuse  of  aperients," 
"  Mjr^iuaiiivn."  '*  Tho  footling  of  babies  in  special  relation  to  diarrhea." 
I .»  t  In  -.  (rohi  ooiitvspoiulonts  are  published  and  tlio  inquiries  answered. 
l(  luiUiuloil  thai  tho  articles  in  the ''Our  Balnes"  columns  should 
•.iijH»Kiiu'iii  thi*  insiruotioQs  in  the  society's  book,  ''Feeding  and  Care 
ol  liuKs.  atui  ihi^  hook  contains  a  note  suggesting  that  tho  articles 
u  .  ilir\  n|»|»oin  shouhl  ho  cut  out  of  the  newspaper  and  pasted  in  tiie 

IKo  "Oiii  llahiivH*'  oi>hnun  is  not  tlie  only  means  by  which  the 
jiuhlir  I .  Ixr|»i  mfornuHl  of  tho  activity  of  tlio society.  The  newspapers 
l>iiii(  r\irn  ISO  acc4»iM»i.s  of  all  the  niontlily  meetings  and  give  spac« 
hi  n\\\   DKiiloi   which  rolatos  to  the  work. 

KARITANK-HARRIS  HOSPITAL. 

I  ho  vtu»(\',  ho.pital  is  the  only  baby  liospital  in  tlie  Dominion, 
uiul  Ml  i»hu^  nv.pcrt'.  it  is  tho  ojily  one  of  its  kind  in  tho  world.  The 
uhi«|iio  iraJ  uio  ton  .1  its  in  providbig  accommodations  not  only  for  the 
hal.ir.  lull,  in  hhin\  instances,  for  the  mothers  of  the  l)abit>s  as  well. 
tl  i<  hli  (hat  when  a  hroast-fed  hahy  is  not  thriving  it  shoidd  bo 
wriv.luMJ  hi^Um^  and  al'itM*  foodiiig  to  ascertaui  exactly  liow  much  milk 
the  nuuhrr  i .  |u«»n  itling.  \\y  liaving  a  mother  remain  in  the  hospital 
\\\\\\  \\\H  hah\  in  such  a  case  tho  hospital  authorities  can  attend  to 
luh  wtMghing-.  very  carofully  and  can  study  the  case  ^ith  thorough- 
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ness.  Moreover,  a  week's  freedom  from  care  and  worry,  if  the  rest 
be  takeii  in  time,  will  often  make  all  the  difference  between  health 
and  ill  health  to  both  mother  and  child,  and  will  often  secure  breast 
feeding. 

Dr.  Truby  King,  in  an  address  given  in  London  in  August,  1913, 
before  the  English-speaking  Conference  on  Infant  Mortality,  made  the 
following  reference  to  the  work  of  the  hospital : 

In  one  sense  the  healing  of  babies  is  the  least  important  aspect  of  our  hospital  work. 
The  institution  is  a  school  for  mothers,  an  ever-open  object  lesson,  by  means  of  which 
some  thousands  of  visitors  of  all  classes  see  and  are  taught  personally  every  year  the 
essentials  for  healthy  motherhood  and  babyhood,  while  mothers  who  have  any  trouble 
with  their  babies  are  encouraged  to  become  inmates  for  a  week  or  10  days,  so  that 
they  may  be  set  upon  the  right  track. 

Not  only  is  the  hospital  held  available  for  the  teaching  of  actual  mothers,  but  we 
encourage  potential  mothers — girls  in  their  teens  and  expectant  mothers — to  attend 
weekly  classes  and  demonstrations,  or  to  enter  the  institution  for  a  short  course  of 
training.  Further,  a  guild  of  60  girls  was  organized  some  years  ago,  each  to  spend 
an  afternoon  once  a  month  handling  and  looking  after  the  babies  in  the  grounds,  thus 
helping  to  provide  the  '^ mothering"  element,  apt  to  be  lacking  in  institutions,  and 
at  the  same  time  implanting  and  developing  motherly  tendencies  and  aptitudes  in 
the  girls  themselves. 

The  hospital  was  first  started  in  a  small  cottage.  By  a  gift  from 
Mr.  Wolf  Harris,  of  London,  in  1910  the  society  acquired  the  present 
house  and  grounds. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Some  of  the  publications  of  the  society  are : 

Annual  Report.  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  about  24  pages.  It  is  prepared  with  the 
object  not  only  of  summing  up  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  preceding  year 
but  of  presenting  instructive  material  concerning  the  history  and  organization  of 
the  society,  together  with  its  objects  and  aims.  It  reflects  a  striking  cordiality 
toward  the  Government,  the  newspapers,  and  every  agency  and  individual  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  operations  and  problems  of  the  society,  and  an  unva- 
rying spirit  of  encouragement  and  hope. 

Feeding  and  Care  of  Baby.  This  is  an  exhaustive,  practical,  and  carefully  indexed 
publication  of  162  pages,  with  60  illustrations.  It  has  chapters  on  hygiene  during 
pregnancy,  natural  feeding,  artificial  feeding,  feeding  during  the  second  year,  lift- 
ing and  carrying  the  baby,  training  habits,  popular  errors,  general  hygiene,  ailments 
and  precautions,  etc.,  and  presents  a  system  worthy  of  careful  study  by  expectant 
mothers,  by  mothers  and  fathers  of  young  children,  and  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  problems  of  child  welfare.  The  book  is  sold  for  1  shilling.  T^venty  thousand 
of  these  books  have  been  sold  and  a  new  edition  of  20,000  has  been  issued. 

What  Babt  Needs  (Whether  Well  or  III).  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  48  pages  and 
covers  in  a  condensed  form  the  topics  dealt  with  in  the  more  elaborate  book  on 
the  "  Feeding  and  Care  of  Baby.*'  It  has  one  especially  interesting  chapter  which 
relates  to  the  care  of  babies  in  hot  climates. 

Febdino  by  the  Clock.  An  eight-page  reprint  of  a  chapter  in  the  book  on  "Feeding 
and  Care  of  Baby/' 

What  is  Best  for  Baby.  A  four-page  Leaflet  containing  helpful  adWce  concerning 
the  care  of  baby. 

Reprints  of  addresses  delivered  before  the  society. 

Rules  for  Plunket  nunes.' 


1  See  Appendix,  pp.  15  to  17. 
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The  Government  publishes  pamphlets  and  cu*culars  on  the  care  of 
babies.  One  of  these,  **Baby's  First  Month,"  is  supplied  free  to  every 
mother  at  the  time  the  birth  of  the  child  is  registered.  Postmast^s 
are  asked  to  distribute  the  pamphlet.  It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 25,000  copies  will  be  issued  every  year.  The  publication  is 
a  45-page  pamphlet  with  10  attractive  and  instructive  illustrations. 

''Baby's  Welfare''  is  the  name  of  another  Government  publication. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  work  of  the  New  Zealand  society 
seems  to  give  emphasis  to  a  few  points  which  may  be  outlined  briefly: 

(1)  The  recognition  that  not  only  in  cities  but  in  country  districts 
provision  should  be  made  for  instructing  mothers  in  the  care  of  babies; 
for  teaching  young  girls  all  practical  methods  of  home  making,  includ- 
ing baby  hygiene  and  feeding;  for  giving  proper  hospital  care  to  sick 
babies;  and  for  maintaining  conferences  where  mothers  can  have 
their  children  examined  and  can  thus  learn  of  any  bad  condition 
before  the  trouble  has  progressed  beyond  recovery. 

(2)  The  need  of  definite  knowledge  of  just  what  the  problem  is  in 
the  different  communities.  This  knowledge  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
in  many  districts  of  the  United  States,  because,  on  account  of  the 
incomplete  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  this  country  does  not 
know  how  many  babies  are  bom  and  how  many  die.  Therefore,  to 
urge  the  passage  of  good  registration  laws  in  States  in  which  such 
laws  do  not  exist  and  to  force  efRciency  in  administering  the  registra- 
tion laws  in  other  States  is  a  definite  requirement. 

(3)  The  need  of  cooperation  between  volunteer  and  public  health 
authorities  in  reducing  the  infant  mortaUty.* 

(4)  Recognition  of  the  merit  of  the  methods  of  the  New  Zealand 
society  for  consideration  by  club  women  and  others  in  making  plans 
for  infant-welfare  campaigns  in  small  towns  and  rural  communities 
in  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  value  of  methods  which  include  districting  the  territory 
in  a  vState  and  organizing  local  committees  having  supervision  of  the 
welfare  work;  the  employment  of  nurses  whose  services  are  chiefly 
educational;  newspaper  pubUcity;  and  the  pubhcation  of  pamphlets 
and  other  Uterature  on  hygiene  and  the  care  of  babies  and  children, 
containing  advice  vouched  for  by  the  best  medical  authorities  and 
expressed  in  direct,  simple  language. 

1  See  analysis  of  public-health  service  in  cities  and  towns  in  Illinois  by  Dr.  George  Thomas  Palmer, 
referred  to  in  bulletin  Baby-Saving  Campaigns,  Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  pp.  10  and  11. 
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RULES  OP  MEMBERSHIP  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  following  paragraphs,  reprinted  from  one  of  the  society^s 
pamphlets,  expmin  the  general  organization  of  the  society: 

MEMBERSHIP. 

All  persons  who  subscribe  the  sum  of  not  less  than  5b.  a  year  to  the  funds  of  the 
society  shall  be  deenied  members  of  the  society.  The  society's  year  commonces  on 
the  let  of  April. 

A  past  or  niture  donor  of  a  contribution  of  not  less  than  £50  shall  be  a  life  mombor  c^f 
the  society  without  being  bound  to  i)ay  the  annual  subscription.  Anyone  dcsirouF  of 
becoming  a  member  must  send  in  his  or  her  name  to  the  8ccrctar>%  accompaniv^d  by 
one  ^ear^s  subscription,  unless  he  or  she  is  already  a  life  member  or  becomes  such  on 
joining  the  society. 

COMMnTEE. 

The  society  and  its  operations,  its  funds  and  property,  shall,  subject,  however,  to  tlie 
control  in  all  things  b)r  general  meetings  of  the  members,  bo  govemed.  managed,  and 
disposed  of  by  a  conimittee  of  the  members  of  tlia  society,  consisting  ot  the  following: 
Ppeisident,  vice  president,  honorary  secretary,  honorary  treasurer,  and  members. 

The  officexs  and  other  members  of  the  committee  snail  continue  in  ofhce  until  tlie 
election  of  their  successors  at  an  annual  meeting.  Retiring  members  shall  be  eligible 
for  reelection.  Any  vacancy  occuring  in  the  conoimittee  during  the  year  may  be  filled 
by  the  committee. 

The  personnel  cd  the  committee  is  to  be  kept  as  widely  embracive  of  all  sections  of 
the  conmiunity  as  poddble,  subject,  of  course,  to  there  oeing  local  representatives  of 
each  clajs  or  persuasion  availabla  who  would  be  interested,  sympathetic,  suitable,  and 
willing  to  act. 

The  affairs  of  the  society  shall,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  general  meeting,  be 
managed  by  the  committee  elected  annualljr. 

The  members  of  the  committee  shall  remain  in  office  until  the  election  of  tlieir  suc- 
cessors.   Any  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  the  committee. 

The  comnuttee  shall  meet  once  a  month. 

The  committee  may  appoint  executive  subcommittees,  to  be  called  executives,  con- 
sisting of  from  5  to  10  of  their  number,  including  the  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer. 

An  advisory  board  of  three  or  more  men  (including,  preferably,  a  doctor,  a  solicitor, 
and  a  business  man)  diall  be  elected  at  the  annual  general  meeting,  with  whom  the 
committee  may  consult  on  any  matter  of  difficulty. 

Though  the  services  of  the  rlunket  nurses  will  bo  rendered  free  of  charge,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  executive  of  each  branch  will  afford  those  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to 
do  so  the  privilege  of  paying  for  services  rendered. 

Free  railway  passes  will  he  granted  by  the  public  health  department  for  the  use  of 
FluiU^et  nurses  traveling  on  duties  connected  with  their  work. 

RULES  FOR  THE  PLUNKET  NURSES. 

The  services  of  the  nurse  in  her  special  sphere  of  work  are  to  be  at  the  disposal, 
gratis,  of  any  member  of  the  community,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  chooses  to  apply 
to  her  either  directly  or  through  a  doctor,  or  through  a  meniber  of  the  society. 

It  is  expressly  enjoined  that  where  a  medical  man  is  in  actual  attendance,  the  nurse 
18  not  to  act  Without  his  consent.  ^ 

A  Plunket  nune  is  a  nurse  engaged  in  the  work  of  any  of  the  various  branches  of  The 
Society  for  the  Health  of  Women  and  Children  throughout  the  Dominion  of  New 
Zealand.  The  nurses  appointed  shall  be  either:  (a)  A  general  hospital  nurse;  or 
(6)  a  r^fistered  maternity  nurse. 

In  the  former  case  there  should  be  three  months'  training  at  the  Karitane  Home, 
and  in  visiting  cases  outside.  In  the  case  of  the  maternity  nurse,  tliere  should  be 
•iz  foonths'  aimilar  special  training.    At  the  end  of  the  period  an  examination  shall 
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be  held,  with  the  view  to  the  granting  of  a  certificate  of  proficiency.  In  all  cases  the 
fee  for  training  will  be  £10. 

The  nurse  will  be  entitled  to  be  called  a  Plunket  nurse  only  so  long  as  she  is  emplo^red 
as  such  in  the  work  of  the  society — the  working  badge  to  be  returned  to  the  society 
on  giving  up  the  work. 

The  salary  for  a  Plunket  nurse  shall  be  such  as  the  society  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine. 

Uniform. — Silver-gray  coat  and  bonnet  or  hat  for  outdoor;  silver-gray  cotton  uniform 
for  indoor;  white  apron,  collar,  and  cuffs. 

The  nurse  shall  have  one  month's  holiday  in  the  year.  Local  conmiittees  to  decide 
details. 

Proper  records  must  be  kept  of  all  cases,  and  of  visits  paid,  and  a  summary  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  committee  every  month. 

Copies  must  be  kept  of  all  letters  written  by  the  Plunket  nurses  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  society.  Books  for  this  purpose  will  be  supplied.  All  letters  received 
must  be  kept,  and  duly  indexed  and  fued  as  directed. 

Where  the  Plunket  nurses  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  course  they  should  pursue  under 
any  particular  circumstance,  the  advice  of  the  conmiittee  should  be  sought  at  once. 
Verbal  inquiries  may  be  made  of  the  president  or  secretary,  but  where  the  matter 
does  not  need  inmiediate  attention,  a  letter  should  be  written  to  the  secretary. 

Plunket  nurses  are  expected  to  show  proficiency  and  facility  in  calculating  the 
percentage,  composition,  and  caloric  value  of  any  milk  mixture  or  ordinary  diet. 

HINTS  FOR   THE  GENERAL  GUIDANCE  OP  PLUNKET   NURSES. 

The  main  function  of  the  Plunket  nurses  is  to  sjrmpatheticallv  and  tactfully  educate 
and  help  parents  and  others  in  a  practical  way  in  the  hygiene  of  the  home  ana  nursery, 
with  a  view  to  conserving  the  health  of  the  whole  family  while  directing  special  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  mother  and  offspring. 

The  society  is  extremely  anxious  to  bring  about  a  realization  of  the  sufficingness  in 
general  of  obedience  to  the  simple  known  laws  of  life  and  nature  to  maintain  the  health 
of  mother  and  child,  and  the  inevitable  Nemesis  wMch  follows  sooner  or  later  on  any 
evasion  of  duty  in  this  respect.  Above  all,  it  desires  to  avoid  the  resorting  to  anything 
savoring  of  mystery,  or  suggestive  of  special  knowledge  or  powers  outside  the  range  of 
understanding  of  ordinary  men  and  women.  The  nurse  is  not  be  a  "secret  healer  "  or 
"mystery  woman  "  of  any  kind,  but  a  competent  nurse  ready  to  explain  and  show  in  a 
simple  practical  way  the  essentials  for  the  nouse,  and  how  best  to  insure  the  everyday 
needs  for  health,  namely:  Good  air  (how  to  secure  it  day  and  night) ;  good  food  (how  to 
prepare  it,  where  and  how  to  keep  it,  etc.);  sunshine;  outing;  exercise;  rest;  sleep 
(how  to  make  baby's  bed);  bathing,  etc.;  what  to  avoid — what  not  to  do — (dummies, 
bad  feeding  bottles,  wrong  perambulators,  etc.). 

The  Plunket  nurses  sliall  maintiiin  a  perfectly  neutral  attitude  toward  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession  in  respect  to  adWsing  who  should  be  consulted.  From  time 
to  time  Plunket  nurses  have  wished  to  know  wliat  course  tliey  should  pursue  if  asked 
by  mothers  to  recommend  a  doctor.  Under  no  circumstances  may  the  Plunket  nurses 
give  any  hint  whatever  as  to  choice  or  preference  in  this  direction.  Any  other  course 
would  be  entirely  opposed  to  tlie  epint  of  loyalty  and  impartiality  toward  the  pro- 
fession which  must  obtain  throughout. 

When  in  doubt  as  to  a  baby's  condition,  the  nurse  should  always  ad\'ise  the  prompt 
calling  in  of  tlie  family  doctor,  where  there  is  one;  but  whether  there  is  or  is  not,  she 
must  never  hint  or  indicate  in  any  wav  who  should  be  consulted. 

Plunket  nurses  must  never  forget  that  the  work  they  are  engaged  in  is  essentially  a 
heartli  mission.  In  regard  to  domestic  hygiene,  thej^  should  take  the  place  where 
needed  of  untrained,  unskilled  neiglibors  or  relations  in  us  tactful  a  wav  as  poasible. 
Theysliould  endeavor  to  establish  in  the  home  an  understanding  and  acfoplion  of  the 
simple  principles  illustrated  in  practice  at  the  Karitane  Harris  Ilospital,  and  incul- 
cated in  the  society's  books  pamphlets,  "Our  Babies"  column,  etc. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  tlie  Plunket  nurse  is  to  inculcate  and  try  to  establish  breast- 
feeding. Further,  she  is  to  teach  tlie  mothers  to  be  capable  aiid  self-reliant,  so  that 
they  may  intelligently  safeguard  and  tend  themselves  with  their  babies  rather  than 
come  to  depend  on  the  nurse  at  every  turn.  A  nurse  may  be  an  excellent  helper  her- 
self and  yet  leave  the  mother  as  helpless  and  incompetent  as  before  she  was  called  in. 
The  desire  of  the  society  is  to  acliievo  the  exact  opposite  of  this.  The  mother  should 
be  taught  so  that  she  may  not  only  help  herself  in  future,  but  so  that  slie  may  also  be 
hel])ful  to  her  friends  and  neighbors.  The  nurse  should  be  a  sympathetic  teacher  and 
practical  helper — not  merely  a  "  spoon-fee :ler." 

The  Plunket  nurse  should  understand  that  while  her  services  are  available  to  every 
member  of  the  conmoiunity  without  charge,  it  is,  nevertheless,  desirable  that  parents 
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who  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  help  should  be  given  the  chance  of  doing  so,  and  flhould 
be  tactfully  reminded  that  it  is  open  to  them  to  niake  a  donation  to  the  society 's  funds 
in  appreciation  of  services  rendered;  further,  that  if  they  are  not  alread^r  members 
they  can  become  so;  and  that  where  a  mother  has  been  helped,  the  society  trusts 
she  will  do  her  beet  to  hand  on  the  knowledge  she  has  acquired  to  friends  and  neighbors. 

For  all  such  intimadons  as  the  above  the  society  has  to  depend  on  the  discrimiuation, 
common  sense,  and  tact  of  the  nurse.  Immeasurable  harm  can  be  done  by  an  indis- 
creet or  tactless  woman  in  such  matters. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  already  referred  to,  Plunkct  nurses  are  expected  to  do 
what  thev  can  to  further  the  society 's  health  mission  by  such  means  as:  (1)  Frac  tical 
talks  and  demonstrations  to  schoof  girls  on  matters  concerning  their  own  healtli,  or 
concerning  the  health  of  children,  e,  g.,  taking  a  baby  into  the  school,  where 
desired  to  do  so,  and  telling  and  showing  the  girls  all  about  it.  (2)  Talks  and  demon- 
strations to  young  women,  mothers,  nurses,  etc.,  on  matters  concerning  health  and  duty 
to  the  race. 

In  this  connection  it  is  impossible  to  define  precisely  what  each  nurse  should  do. 
One  nurse  may  have  special  aptitude  in  certain  directions,  but  may  la(*k  confidence 
in  herself  in  other  directions.  All  that  the  society  wants  is  that  ea<-h  Plunkct  nurse 
will  do  her  best  to  sympathetically  carry  on  the  health  mission  in  the  proper  sj^irit. 
If  the  heart  of  the  niurse  is  in  the  work — if  she  has  a  genuine,  uudelnsh,  patriotic 
interest  in  mother  and  child,  and  in  the  future  of  our  race — she  will  sucocea  even  if 
she  does  not  happen  to  be  capable  of  undertaking  talks  to  assemblages  of  mothers  or 
school  girls  in  the  first  instance. 

BX7LE8  DEFmrrELT  RBGULATINa  THE  CONDUCT  OF  PLUNKBT  NURSES  IN   REIJLTION  TO — 

The  parents. — ^The  services  of  the  Plunket  nurse  in  her  special  sphere  of  work  are 
at  the  disposal  gratis  of  all  members  of  the  community,  rirh  or  pf>or,  who  ask  for  them. 

It  is  the  nurse's  first  duty  to  inculcate  and  try  to  establish  ]>reast-feeding. 

The  nurse  should  educate  and  heln  parents  and  others  in  a  practical  way  in  the 
hygiene  of  the  home  and  nursing  witn  a  view  to  conserving  the  health  of  the  whole 
family  while  directing  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  mother  and  offspriiig. 

The  nurse  should  always  try  to  stimulate  and  quicken  the  interest  and  self-reliance 
of  parents  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  home,  so  that  it  may  be  regulated  in  a  sensible 
and  responsible  way  consistent  with  what  is  known  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  funda- 
mental requirements  of  life. 

The  Plunket  nurse  must  not  recommend  patent  foods  or  nostrums  of  any  kind. 

The  public. — ^The  services  of  the  nurse  in  her  special  sphere  of  work  are  at  the  disposal 
gratis  of  any  member  of  the  community,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  chooses  to  apply  to 
her  directly  or  indirectly  through  any  doctor  or  any  member  of  the  society. 

When  opportunity  offers,  the  nurse  should  let  it  be  known  that  the  society  is  one  for 
mutual  help  and  that  new  members  are  always  welcome. 

The  Plunket  nurse  shall  not  grant  a  newspaper  interview  or  write  to  any  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  journal  without  the  express  sanction  of  her  committee.  Plunket  nurses 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  comniimicate  to  the  public  any  views  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  mother  and  child  which  are  not  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  the  society. 

The  medical  practitioner. — It  is  expressly  enjoined  that  where  a  medical  man  is  in 
actual  attendance  the  nurse  is  not  to  act  without  his  consent. 

The  Plunket  nurse  must  on  no  account  undertake  duties  or  assume  responsibilities 
properly  restricted  to  the  medical  profession.  She  is  to  act  as  nurse  and  domestic  helper 
and  teacher. 

The  nurse  must  alwavs  insist  on  a  doctor  being  called  in  for  any  but  the  simplest 
cases  of  sic^ess.  Further,  where  any  ailment  persists  in  spite  of  her  having  givt'u  due 
attention  to  the  feeding  and  other  hygienic  requirements,  medical  aid  must  be  »)Ught. 
When  advising  the  calling  in  of  a  doctor,  the  nurse  shall  in  no  case  give  the  slightest 
hint  as  to  what  doctor  is  to  be  consulted. 

As  a  safeguard  against  carrying  infection  nurses  are  not  to  attend  homes  where  there 
are  infei'tious  cases,  such  as  measles,  whooping  cough,  and  scarlet  fever,  or  to  receive  at 
their  offices  persons  coming  from  such  infected  homes. 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLIC-HEALTH  WORK  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand  has  a  department  of  public  health  which  8uper\4ses 
all  public  and  private  health  agencies.  It  divides  the  country  into  37 
hospital  districts,  each  controlled  by  a  board  composed  of  representa- 
tives elected  by  borough  councils,  town  boards,  county  councils,  etc. 
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The  revenue  of  the  boards  is  derived  from  local  rates,  Grovemment 
subsidies,  payment  by  patients,  and  voluntary  contributions.  The 
following  condensed  statement  from  the  Report  on  Public  Health 
and  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Aid,  191 1-12,  gives  an  idea  of  tiie  scope 
of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  public-health  scheme: 

In  all  the  larger  hospital  districts  each  board  is  provided  with — 

A  hsise  hoepiSd. 

An  infectious-disease  hospital. 

Annexes  or  wards  for  consumptive  patients  in  curable  and  incurable  states. 

A  consumptive  sanatorium. 

Incipient  mental  wards. 

An  old  people's  home. 

A  chronic  ward  attached  to  old  people's  home. 

A  maternity  ward.  The  four  chief  towns  in  New  Zealand  are  provided  with  mater- 
nity hospitals  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  all  country  hospitals  will  be  provided  with  maternity  wards. 

Secondary  hospitals.  These  are  situated  in  the  smaller  towns  and  usually  consist 
of  some  1 0  to  20  beds.  For  special  work  or  major  operations  it  is  the  desire  of  the  depart- 
ment  and  the  boards  that  patients  should  be  sent  to  the  base  hospital  of  the  district. 

A  cottage  hospital.  Usually  of  some  2  to  6  beds,  with  a  room  attached  for  maternity 
cases.  The  function  of  these  institutions  should  be  more  for  first  aid  until  the  cases 
can  with  safety  be  transmitted  to  the  secondary  or  base  hospital. 

The  district  nurse  is  a  most  important  adjunct  to  our  hospital  system.  For  the  most 
part,  these  nurses  are  sent  to  the  more  remote  country  districts — the  back  blocks — where 
their  services  as  nurses  or  mid  wives  are  much  sought.  It  is  by  means  of  the  services 
of  such  officers  that  we  hope  to  brin^  the  back  blocks  more  in  touch  with  our  hospital 
system,  of  which  the  district  nurse  is  the  outpost.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  department 
and  the  boards  that  back-block  settlers  should  provide  cottages  for  these  nurses,  not 
only  for  them  to  live  in,  but  with  an  extra  room  or  so  in  which  emergency  cases  can  be 
treated  until  they  can  with  safety  be  forwarded  to  the  secondary  hospital  of  the  dis- 
trict, or  which  could  be  used  for  maternity  cases. 

The  reports  from  the  Grovemment  district  nurses  show  that  a  rugged 
and  varied  service  is  often  demanded.  For  instance,  a  call  may  come 
from  the  bush  at  midnight,  perhaps  a  case  of  accident,  when  delay 
would  be  serious.  The  nurse  is  called  upon  to  mount  a  horse  and  to 
ride  in  darkness  for  miles,  over  muddy,  slippery  roads,  often  so  narrow 
that  every  step  brings  danger  of  a  fall  over  a  precipice.  In  the 
swamps  her  horse  gets  bogged,  or,  after  a  rain,  has  to  swun  a  way  out. 
The  responsibility  of  the  nurse  in  districts  far  from  hospitals  or 
medical  aid  has  often  developed  an  almost  heroic  initiative  and 
courage. 

The  department  has  established  a  special  nursing  service  for  work 
among  the  Maoris.  The  nurses  Uve  amon^  the  natives,  help  them 
with  advice  and  example  to  live  a  more  hygienic  life  and  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  a  healthy  manner. 

A  system  of  Government  registration  of  nurses  has  been  in  force 
since  1901. 

The  attitude  toward  midwives  is  one  of  encouragement,  but  the 
practice  is  strictly  regulated.  Only  registered  midwives  are  per- 
mitted to  practice,  and  no  person  can  be  admitted  to  the  register  unless 
she  is  in  possession  of  a  certificate  of  training  and  of  having  passed 
an  examination  approved  by  the  Government.  One  midwife  to 
every  1 ,000  of  population  is  regarded  as  a  desirable  proportion.  To 
a  certain  extent  in  its  maternity  hospitals  the  Government  supplies 
training  places  for  midwives.  A  penalty  is  enforced  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  occurrence  of  septic  cases. 
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LETTEE  OF  TBANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washmgton^  D.  C,  March  20^  19H. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  compilation  of  laws 
relating  to  ^^  mothers'  pensions  "  in  22  States  of  this  country,  and  in 
Denmark  and  New  Zealand,  together  with  certain  notes  as  to  their 
operation,  and  a  bibliography. 

In  1918,  more  than  half  the  State  legislatures  in  session  that  year 
considered  bills  providing  public  aid  for  mothers  of  young  children 
otherwise  dependent.  In  17  of  these  (California,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin)  ^^ mothers'  pension"  laws  were  passed; 
in  2  (Illinois  and  Missouri), existing  laws  were  revised  and  amended; 
in  Oklahoma  the  '^school  scholarship"  provision  was  reenacted  in 
the  revised  school  law ;  while  in  California  and  New  York  laws  were 
passed  providing  for  commissions  to  study  the  question  of  ^'  mothers' 
pensions."  In  6  other  States  (Arizona,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas, North  Dakota,  and  Tennessee)  bills  were  under  consideration, 
but  failed  of  passage.  One  additional  State  (Colorado)  had  adopted 
a  '^mothers'  compensation  act"  at  the  November  election,  1912, 
which  became  effective  January,  1913.  There  are  now  in  operation 
in  21  States  (including  Oklahoma)  laws  providing  aid  to  mothers  in 
varying  sums  and  under  varying  conditions.  The  earliest  of  these 
laws  were  secured  in  1911. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  two  years  there  has  come  into  existence 
in  States  embracing  half  the  population  of  the  country  a  type  of  leg- 
islation whose  purpose  is  admittedly  uniform,  namely,  to  secure  for 
young  children  home  life  and  the  personal  care  of  a  good  mother. 
No  one  quarrels  with  this  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinions 
of  experts  on  social  betterment  do  not  agree  as  to  the  wisdom  of  try- 
ing to  secure  this  purpose  through  so-called  pension  legislation,  as 
will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  discussions  referred  to  in  the 
attached  bibliography.    The  methods  and  standards  prescribed  in 
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the  different  States  vary.     It  is  impossible  that  all  should 
equally  valuable  in  serving  their  common  purpose.    At  the  p 
time  it  is  impracticable  for  this  bureau  to  undertake  any  field 
of  the  operation  of  these  laws  (even  were  it  not  premature), 
view  of  the  immediate  legislative  importance  of  the  matter  and 
various  bearings,  it  is  believed  that  the  following  compilati 
American  texts,  together  with  the  New  Zealand  law  passed  ii 
and  a  translation  of  the  Danish  law  passed  in  1913,  added  foi 
poses  of  comparison,  will  prove  timely  and  useful.    The  bi 
raphy,  while  not  exhaustive,  contains  most  of  the  significant 
material. 

The  preparation  of  the  bulletin  is  the  work  of  Miss  Lau 
Thompson,  librarian  of  the  bureau. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JnuA  C.  Lathbop,  CI 

Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HISTORY  OF  "  MOTHERS'  PENSION  "  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED 

.  STATES. 

The  earliest  of  the  laws  providing  for  the  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren in  their  own  homes  out  of  public  funds  was  that  of  Missouri, 
approved  April  7, 1911,  which  provided  for  an  allowance  to  mothers 
''  whose  husbands  are  dead  or  prisoners,  when  such  mothers  are  poor 
and  have  a  child  or  children  under  the  age  of  14  years."  This  law 
went  into  effect  in  June,  1911.  By  a  population  limitation  it  was 
made  applicable  only  to  Jackson  County,  in  which  Kansas  City  is 
situated.  In  the  same  year,  following  upon  the  report  of  a  municipal 
commission  on  delinquent,  dependent,  and  defective  children  in 
St.  Louis,  a  law  was  passed  whereby  St.  Louis  was  given  power  to 
establish  by  city  ordinance  a  board  of  children's  guardians,  with 
authority  to  board  out  children  to  their  own  mothers.  Such  an 
ordinance  was  passed  by  St.  Louis  in  July,  1912. 

In  Illinois  in  the  same  year  a  similar  but  more  comprehensive 
'^  funds  to  parents  act "  was  passed  on  June  5, 1911.  This  law,  which 
went  into  operation  on  July  1, 1911,  provided  that — 

If  the  parent  or  iMirents  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  are  poor  and 
unable  to  properly  care  for  the  said  child,  hut  are  otherwise  proper  guardians 
and  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  such  child  to  remain  at  home,  the  court  may  enter 
an  order  finding  such  facts  and  fixing  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  enable 
the  parent  or  parents  to  properly  care  for  such  child,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  county  board,  through  its  county  agent  or  otherwise,  to  pay  to 
such  parent  or  parents  at  such  times  as  said  order  may  designate  the  amount 
so  specified  for  the  care  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  untU  the  further 
order  of  the  court 

The  next  State  to  legislate  on  the  subject  was  Colorado,  which 
adopted  by  popular  vote  the  '^  mothers'  compensation  act "  submitted 
by  petition  at  the  November  election  in  1912.  This  law,  which  fol- 
lowed in  general  the  provisions  of  the  Illinois  funds  to  parents  act, 
became  effective,  upon  proclamation  of  the  governor,  on  January  22, 

1918. 

For  many  years  the  State  of  California,  under  section  22  of  article 
4  of  the  oonstitiition,  has  allowed  to  institutions  for  the  care  of 
dependent  orphans  the  sum  of  $100  per  year,  and  for  dependent  half 
orphans  and  abandoned  children  the  sum  of  $76  per  year.    Prior  to 
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1913,  in  the  absence  of  any  law  specifically  authorizing  grants  from 
public  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  dependent  children  in  their 
own  homes,  such  aid  was  being  given  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
and  elsewhere  under  a  liberal  interpretation  of  section  21  of  the 
juvenile  court  act,  which  permits  the  court,  in  the  order  providing 
for  the  care  of  a  dependent  or  delinquent  child,  when  the  parent  is 
unable  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  such  child,  to  direct  that  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $11  a  month  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury. 
Wherever  it  seemed  desirable,  the  private  charitable  organizations 
which  accepted  the  commitment  of  the  children  permitted  them  to 
remain  in  their  own  homes,  giving  to  the  mother  the  amounts  ordered 
by  the  court.  Semiannually  the  counties  then  made  demand  on  the 
State  for  the  amounts  expended  in  behalf  of  half  orphans  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  section  22  of  the  constitution.  The  law  of  1913 
authorizes  the  payment  of  this  State  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of 
half  orphans  in  their  own  homes,  together  with  a  like  amount  out  of 
local  funds. 

In  Wisconsin,  also  without  definite  State  enactment,  the  practice 
of  granting  public  aid  to  poor  mothers  for  the  care  of  children  in 
their  own  homes  had  been  started  in  Milwaukee  County  under  a 
resolution  of  the  county  board  of  March  26,  1912,  which  set  aside  a 
special  fund  of  $5,000  to  be  used  under  the  supervision  of  the  juve- 
nile court  of  Milwaukee  in  giving  financial  assistance  to  the  families 
of  dependent  and  neglected  children,  instead  of  committing  the 
children  to  the  Milwaukee  County  Home  for  Dependent  Children. 
The  law  passed  in  1913  authorizes  such  aid  in  all  counties  of  the 
State  and  makes  a  State  appropriation  to  meet  half  of  the  expense. 

Several  of  States  in  their  compulsory  education  laws  have  made 
provision  for  furnishing  books  and  clothing  to  poor  children  who 
must  by  law  attend  school.  The  laws  of  two  of  these  States,  Okla- 
homa and  Michigan,  are  here  included,  because  they  differ  from  the 
usual  type  of  school-aid  laws  in  that  they  make  provision,  in  addition, 
for  the  payment  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  children.  The 
Oklahoma  law,  first  enacted  April  10,  1908,  provides  for  a  "  school 
scholarship,"  equivalent  to  the  earnings  of  the  chUd,  to  be  paid  by 
the  county,  upon  recommendation  of  the  school  authorities,  to  chil- 
dren of  widowed  mothers  when  the  earnings  of  such  children  are 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  mother.  The  Michigan  law,  passed 
April  29,  1911,  provides  for  the  payment,  out  of  school  funds,  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $3  a  week  to  enable  children  of  indigent  parents 
to  attend  school. 

In  1913,  of  the  42  State  legislatures  in  session,  27  had  before  them 
bills  providing  for  the  support  of  dependent  children  in  their  own 
homes  out  of  public  funds.  Illinois  completely  revised  its  law  of 
1911,  incorporating  into  it  the  regulations  found  necessary  in  the 
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administration  of  the  law  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  its  op- 
erati(m.  Missouri  extended  the  provisions  of  its  law  to  include 
women  whose  husbands  were  in  insane  asylums  or  State  colony  for 
the  feeble-minded.  California,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey. 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin  enacted  new  laws.  (Massachusetts  had  in  1912  appointed 
a  ccHnmission  on  the  support  of  dependent  children  of  widowed 
mothers.)  Two  States,  California  and  New  York,  passed  laws 
creating  commissions  to  study  the  question  of  mothers'  pensions. 
Oklahoma  reenacted  the  '^school-scholarship''  provision  in  its  re- 
vised school  law.  In  six  other  States — Arizona,  Connecticut,  In- 
diana, Kansas,  North  Dakota,  and  Tennessee — ^bills  were  under  con- 
sideration but  failed  of  passage. 

SUMMARY  OF  THB  LAWS  OP  THB  VARIOUS  STATES. 

The  purpose  underlying  all  these  laws  is  that  of  preventing  the 
breaking  untrf-titf^me  when  on  account  of  death  or  disability  the 
support  of  the  natural  breadwinner  of  the  family  is  removed.  But 
the  methods  adopted  to  secure  this  end  vary  widely  in  the  different 
States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  summary  of  the  laws : 

Persons  to  whom  aid  msy  be  given. — The  law  appUes  to  any  parent  who  on 
accoant  of  poverty  is  unable  to  care  properly  for  a  dependent  or  neglected  child 
but  is  otherwise  a  proper  guardian,  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska ;  to  any  parent 
or  grandparent  in  Nevada;  to  any  parent  or  guardian  in  Wisconsin.  In  the 
other  States  it  applies  only  to  mothers.  In  California,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma 
(and  also  in  St  Louis)  the  mother  must  be  a  widow  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  act.  In  the  remaining  States  not  only  widows  but  the  following  other 
classes  of  mothers  with  dependent  children  are  included :  mothers  whose  hus- 
bands are  in  prison  in  Idaho,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  and  Washington ;  mothers  whose  husbands  are  in  State  insane  asylums 
in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Oregon,  and  Washington;  mothers  whose  hus- 
bands are  totally  incapacitated,  physically  or  mentally,  in  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  South  DalLOta,  and  Washington ;  deserted  wives  in  Michigan,  Ohio 
(if  deserted  for  three  years),  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington  (if  deserted  for 
one  year).  In  Michigan  are  included  also  unmarried  and  divorced  mothers. 
In  Colorado,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin,  if  the  person  having  custody  of  the  child 
is  not  regarded  as  capable  of  expending  the  aid  wisely,  the  court  may  order  it 
to  be  paid  to  some  other  person  for  the  benefit  of  the  child. 

Conditions  on  which  aid  is  given. — (a)  Degree  of  poverty, — The  condition  of 
receiving  aid  under  these  laws  is  uniformly  that  of  poverty,  with  certain  defini- 
tions added  in  some  of  the  laws.  In  Washington  the  mother  must  be  destitute ; 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Utah  she  must  be  dependent  entirely  on  her  own  efforts 
for  support;  in  Oregon,  wholly  or  partly  dependent;  in  Illinois  she  may  not 
own  real  property  or  personal  property  other  than  household  effects.  In  Idaho, 
nUnolSt  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  Utah  the  aid  must 
in  the  judgment  of  the  court  be  necessary  to  save  the  child  from  neglect ;  in  New 
JersBj,  from  becoming  a  public  cliarge. 
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(&)  Home  conditions. — In  most  of  the  laws  the  requirement  is  made  that  the 
mother  is  a  fit  person,  morally  and  physically,  to  hring  up  her  children  and  that 
it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  to  remain  at  home.  In  Idaho,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  Utah  it  is  made  conditional  that  the 
child  or  children  be  liying  with  the  mother  and  that  the  mother  shall  not  work 
regularly  away  from  home.  In  South  Dakota  she  may  not  be  absent  for  work 
more  than  one  day  a  week ;  in  Illinois  and  Ohio  the  amount  of  time  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

(c)  Residence. — In  Washington  and  Minnesota  one  year's  residence  in  the 
county  is  required;  in  Idaho,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  and  Utah  two 
years*  residence ;  in  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  three  years*  residence.  Some  of 
the  States  require  "legal  residence**  in  the  State;  Minnesota,  two  year^  resi- 
dence; California  and  Massachusetts,  three  years;  California  and  Illinois 
require,  in  addition,  that  applicant  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Age  of  child. — The  maximum  age  of  a  child  on  whose  account  an  allowance 
may  be  made  is  14  years  in  California,  Illinois  (may  be  extended  to  16  years 
if  child  is  ill  or  Incapacitated  for  work),  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  South* Dakota,  and  Wisconsin;  15  In  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Washington; 
16  in  Colorado,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  an4  Oregon;  17  In 
Michigan;  and  18  in  Nebraska  and  Nevada.  The  legal  working  age  is  the 
limit  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Amount  of  allowance. — ^The  maximum  allowance  for  one  child  is  $2  a-  week  In 
Iowa,  $8  a  week  in  Michigan.  It  is  $9  a  month  for  one  child,  |14  for  two  chil- 
dren, and  ^  for  each  additional  child  in  New  Jers^;  |10  a  month  for  each 
child  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska ;  $10  a  month  for  one  child  and  $5  for  each 
additional  child  in  Idaho,  Missouri  (i.  e.,  Jackson  County),  New  Hampshire, 
and  Utah;  $10  for  one  child  and  $7.50  for  each  additional  child  in  Oregon; 
$12  for  one  child  and  $4  for  each  additional  child  in  Wisconsin  (amount  may. 
however,  be  temporarily  increased  in  case  of  sickness  or  unusual  conditions) ; 
$12  for  one  child.  $20  for  two  children,  $26  for  three  children,  and  $5  for  each 
additional  child  in  Pennsylvania ;  $12.50  for  each  child  in  California  ($6.25  a 
month  by  the  State  and  a  like  amount  by  the  city  or  county)  ;  $15  for  one  child 
and  $5  for  each  additional  chHd  in  Washington;  $15  for  one  child  and  $7  for 
each  additional  child  in  Ohio  and  South  Dakota ;  $15  for  one  child  and  $10  for 
each  additional  child  in  Illinois  (not  to  exceed  in  all  $50  for  any  one  family). 
In  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  and  Nevada  no  maximum  is  set,  but  the  amount 
must  be  sufficient  to  care  properly  for  the  child,  with  the  restriction  in  Nevada 
that  it  may  not  exceed  what  it  would  cost  to  maintain  and  educate  the  child  in 
a  county  or  State  home.  In  Oklahoma  the  "  school  scholarship  '*  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  wages  of  the  child.  In  the  city  of  St  Louis  the  maximum  is  $3.60 
a  week,  which  may  be  increased  temporarily  on  account  of  sickness  or  other 
exceptional  conditions. 

Administration. — The  law  is  administered  by  the  juvenile  court  or  some  other 
county  court  with  similar  functions  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Idaho  (probate  court), 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey  (common 
pleas),  Ohio,  Oregon.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin;  by  the 
county  commissioners,  upon  advice  of  the  school  board,  in  New  Hampshire;  by 
the  city  or  town  overseers  of  the  poor  in  Massachusetts ;  and  by  an  unpaid  board 
of  five  to  seven  women  residents  of  each  county,  appointed  by  the  governor,  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  Ohio,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota  the  order  glinting  aid  Is 
good  only  for  six  months  unless  renewed.  In  Idaho,  IlUnois,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Washington  the  court  may 
at  any  time-  modify  or  discontinue  the  allowance.  In  California  superrtaoTy 
powers  are  given  tp  the  State  board  of  control,  which  can  appoint  three  State 
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children's  agents,  with  an  unpaid  advisory  committee  of  three  persons  in  each 
connty;  in  New  Jersey  all  cases  granted  aid  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  board  of  children's  guardians.  In  Massachusetts  certain  supervisory 
]K>wers  are  given  to  the  State  board  of  cliarity ;  in  Wisconsin  to  the  State  board 
of  control.  In  Illinois  and  Ohio  the  law  requires  that  visits  shall  be  made  to  the 
homes  from  time  to  time  by  the  probation  officers;  In  Massachusetts  that  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  shall  visit  the  families  at  least  once  in  every  three  months 
and  reconsider  each  case  at  least  once  a  year. 

Source  of  funds. — ^In  all  the  States  except  California,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Wisconsin  the  funds  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these  laws 
come  out  of  the  county-  treasury.  In  Illinois  these  are  raised  by  a  special  tax 
of  not  exceeding  three^nths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  taxable  property 
of  the  county,  and  in  Ohio  by  a  tax  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  a  mill.  In 
California  reimbursement  to  the  extent  of  $75  a  year  is  made  to  the  local 
authorities  by  the  State;  in  Massachusetts  one-third  of  the  amount  in  settled 
eases  and  the  whole  amount  in  unsettled  cases.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Wis- 
consin the  State  bears  one-half  of  the  expense  within  the  limits  of  the  appro- 
priation, which  is  apportioned  according  to  the  population  of  the  counties. 

Penalty  for  fraud. — Penalties  are  provided  for  procuring  or  attempting  to 
procure  an  allowance  fraudulently  in  Idaho,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Washington. 

THE  DANISH  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  WIDOWS'  PENSION  LAWS. 

The  laws  of  both  Denmark  and  New  Zealand,  while  having  the 
same  general  purpose  as  the  laws  of  the  various  American  States, 
illustrate  somewhat  different  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Under  the  Danish  law,  which  became  effective  January  1,  1914, 
every  widow  who  is  the  mother  of  a  child  or  children  under  14, 
whose  property  and  income  is  less  than  a  certain  amount,  proportion- 
ate to  the  size  of  her  family,  is  entitled  to  a  public  grant  toward  the 
support  of  such  children.  The  amount  of  the  allowance  is  graduated 
by  the  age  of  the  children,  the  highest  rate  being  paid  for  children 
under  2  years  of  age.  In  exceptional  circumstances  the  aid  may  be 
extended  until  the  child  is  18  years  old.  Certain  requirements  are 
made  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  mother  and  the  home  conditions.  The 
aid  is  expressly  stated  to  be  nonpauperizing  and  its  continuance  is 
made  conditional  upon  the  mother  keeping  off  the  poor  relief.  Half 
of  the  expense  of  the  aid  is  borne  by  the  State,  the  remainder  by  the 
commune  in  which  the  widow  has  permanent  residence. 

The  New  Zealand  law,  which  went  into  operation  January  1,  1912, 
provides  a  pension  for  any  widow  of  good  moral  character  with  de- 
pendent children  under  14.  (Extended  in  1912  to  include  also  wives 
of  inmates  of  insane  hospitals.)  The  law,  while  general  in  terms,  is 
made  to  apply  only  to  those  who  need  assistance  by  providing  for  the 
deduction  from  the  pension  of  £1  for  every  pound  which  the  widow's 
income  exceeds  a  certain  amount.  The  aim,  as  in  the  Danish  law,  is 
to  prevent  destitution  instead  of  making  this  condition  a  requirement 
for  the  granting  of  assistance.    Applications  for  pensions  are  made 
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to  the  registrars  of  old-age  pensions  and  are  granted  or  refused  upon 
hearing  before  a  magistrate.  Each  grant  is  for  a  period  of  12 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  the  circumstances  of  the  pensioner  are 
reviewed.  The  whole  expense  of  the  pension  is  borne  by  the  State, 
and  payments  are  made  monthly  through  the  post  office.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  widow  application  may  be  made  for  continuance  of  the 
pension  to  the  guardian  of  the  children.  The  National  Provident 
Fund  Act  of  New  Zealand,  passed  in  1910,  a  year  before  the  Widows' 
Pension  Act,  also  makes  special  provision  for  the  support  of  de- 
pendent children  by  providing  for  the  payment,  on  the  death  of  a 
contributor,  of  a  weekly  allowance  to  the  widow  so  long  as  any  child 
is  under  14  years  of  age,  due  after  contributing  for  five  years  (not 
therefore  yet  in  operation). 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  "MOTHERS'  PENSIONS"  IN 

UNITED  STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

[ConstitutioD,  Article  lY.] 

Sec.  22.  The  legislature  shall  have  the  power  to  grant  aid  to  the  institutions 
conducted  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  minor  orphans,  or  half  orphans, 
or  abandoned  children,  •  •  •  such  aid  to  be  granted  by  a  uniform  rule, 
•  •  •  Provided,  further,  That  whenever  any  county,  or  city  and  county, 
or  city,  or  town,  shall  provide  for  the  support  of  minor  orphans,  or  half  orphans, 
or  abandoned  children,  •  •  •  such  county,  city  and  county,  city,  or  town 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  pro  rata  appropriations  as  may  be  granted 
to  such  institutions  under  church  or  other  control.  An  accurate  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  public  moneys  shall  be  attached  to  and  pub- 
lished with  the  laws  at  every  regular  session  of  the  legislature.    •    •    • 

For  many  years  under  this  provision  the  State  has  been  paying  to  institu- 
tions $100  a  year  for  the  care  of  orphans  and  $75  a  year  for  half  orphans  and 
abandoned  children.  Such  payments  are  authorized  also  to  any  city,  town, 
or  county  providing  for  such  dependents. 

[Laws  1918,  chap.  323.] 

An  Act  To  amend  sections  2283,  2285,  2286,  2287,  and  2280  of  the  Political  Ck)de 
relating  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  orphans,  half  orphans,  and  aban- 
doned children.^ 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  <u  follows:  Section  1.  Sec- 
tion 2283  of  the  Political  Ck>de  of  the  State  of  California  is  hereby  amended 
80  as  to  read  as  follows : 

2288.  Appropriation  for  care  of  dependent  children— Aid  to  mothera. — There 
is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  each  and  every  institution  in  this  State  conducted  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  needy  minor  orphans,  half  orphans,  or  abandoned 
children,  and  to  each  and  every  county,  city  and  county,  city,  or  town  main- 
taining such  orphans,  half  orphans,  or  abandoned  children,  or  any  or  all  of 
such  classes  of  persons,  aid  as  follows:  For  each  whole  orphan  supported  and 
maintained  in  any  such  institution,  not  in  excess  of  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum ;  and  for  each  half  orphan  or  abandoned  child,  not  in  excess  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  annum ;  but  each  abandoned  child  must  have  been  an  inmate 
thereof  for  one  year  prior  to  receiving  any  support  as  provided  in  this  chapter : 
Provided,  That  in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  for  each  half 
orphan  maintained  at  home  by  its  mother,  the  county,  city  and  county,  city,  or 
town  may  pay  for  the  support  of  such  half  orphan  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
paid  by  the  State:  And  provided  further.  That  in  any  case  where  any  such  half 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  see  paper  by  W.  Almont  Gates,  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charitica  and  Correction.  1913,  pp.  306-311. 

^& 
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orphan  is  denied  aid  by  the  county,  npon  a  petition  setting  fbrth  the  facts  In 
full  as  to  the  necessity  of  aid,  yerifled  by  five  reputable  citizens  of  the  county, 
city  and  county,  city,  or  town,  the  mother  of  such  child  shall  have  the  rig^t 
of  appeal  direct  to  the  State  board  of  control  for  aid  for  her  child,  and  should 
her  appeal  be  sustained  by  said  board  payment  must  be  made  for  the  child 
as  above  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2285  of  the  Political  Ck)de  of  the  State  of  California  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

2285.  Books  to  he  kept  hy  institutions,  cities,  and  counties, — Bvery  institution, 
county,  city  and  county,  city,  or  town  entitled  to  aid  under  this  chapter  must 
keep  the  following  books,  which  at  all  times  must  be  open  to  the  State  board 
of  control  or  to  any  person  appointed  by  them  to  examine  the  same,  or  to  any 
committee  of  the  legislature,  or  to  any  clerk  or  officer  thereof  duly  authorized 
to  make  such  examination : 

1.  A  book  in  which  must  be  entered  the  date  of  admission,  name,  age,  sex,  and 
place  of  birth  of  each  and  every  orphan,  half  orphan,  and  abandoned  child,  who 
is  or  may  hereafter  be  received  or  admitted  into  such  institution,  or  to  county 
aid,  and  the  date  of  discharge  of  any  such  child,  when  such  discharge  is  made, 
the  parentage,  if  known ;  the  estate,  if  any,  to  which  the  child  is  heir,  and  the 
insurance,  if  any,  on  the  father's  or  mother's  life ;  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  place  where  either  parent  or  both  died,  the  nativity  of  the  parents,  where 
married,  the  marriage  certificate,  where  recorded,  when  they  came  to  Cali- 
fornia, place  of  residence  in  California,  and  habits  of  sobriety. 

2.  A  book  entitled  "  monthly  accounts."  In  it  must  be  entered  on  the  debtor 
side,  all  the  moneys  received  from  any  and  all  sources  segregated  under  the 
proper  heads;  on  the  credit  side  must  be  entered  all  disbursements  made, 
specifying  for  what  purposes  made,  and  the  amount  entered  in  detail  so  dis- 
bursed, segregated  under  their  proper  heads. 

3.  A  pay  roll  of  the  employees,  and  the  amounts  disbursed  to  each. 

4.  A  book  in  which  must  be  entered  in  detail  the  amounts  paid  for  the  specific 
support  of  every  orphan,  half  orphan,  or  abandoned  child  and  the  date  of  such 
payments. 

5.  A  transcript  of  the  books  and  i)ay  roll,  verified  under  oath  by  the  manager 
or  person  in  charge  of  such  institution  entitled  to  or  claiming  State  aid  under 
this  chapter,  must  be  made  and  forwarded  to  the  State  board  of  control  at  the 
time  of  making  demand  or  presenting  claim  for  State  aid,  covering  the  time  for 
which  such  claim  or  demand  for  State  aid  is  made. 

6.  A  list  of  all  the  inmates  other  than  employees  or  orphans  supported  wholly 
or  in  part  by  any  institution  presenting  a  claim  for  State  aid  under  this 
chapter,  must  also  be  forwarded  with  such  claim  for  aid. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2286  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

2286.  Supervision  by  board  of  control — Children's  agents. — The  State  board 
of  control  is  authorized,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  at  any  time  to  inquire,  either  in 
person  or  by  authorized  agent  into  the  management  of  any  such  institution; 
and  any  institution  refusing,  upon  due  demand,  to  i^ermit  such  inquiry  or  to 
comply  with  regulations  established  by  said  board  for  the  proper  maintenance 
and  care  of  children  receiving  State  aid  must  not  thereafter  receive  any  aid 
under  this  chapter  until  it  has  complied  with  all  requirements.  To  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  State  board  of  control  may  appoint  three  children's 
agents  who  shall,  under  the  rules  of  said  board,  visit  the  homes  and  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  are  children  to  whom  State  aid  is  being  given  or  for  whom  aid 
is  being  asked,  to  obtain  such  information  as  the  board  may  need  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.    Such  agents  shall  receive  their  necessary 
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traveling  expeoses  and  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per 
montli,  wliidi  salary  shall  be  paid  In  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as 
the  salaries  of  other  State  officers  All  expenses  incurred  in  visiting  said 
asylums  and  homes,  when  there  are  no  other  available  funds,  may  be  audited 
and  allowed  by  the  State  board  of  control  out  of  the  appropriation  for  support 
of  orphans,  half  orphans,  and  abandoned  children.  In  addition  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  three  persons  serving  without  pay  or  expense  to  the  State  may  be 
appointed  by- the  board  of  control,  to  act  in  any  county  in  conjunction  with  the 
children's  agenta 

Sbc.  4.  Section  2287  of  the  Political  Ck)de'  of  the  State  of  California  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

2287.  Regulations  governing  claima  for  State  aid. — Bvery  claim  for  aid  under 
this  chapter  must  be  presented  to  and  audited  and  allowed  by  the  State  board  of 
control.    Such  claim  must  contain : 

1.  The  name  and  location  of  the  institution  making  the  claim,  or  the  name 
of  the  county. 

2.  The  name  of  the  person  or  persons  having  charge  or  control  of  the  insti- 
tution or  of  the  child. 

3.  The  number  of  orphans,  half  orphans,  or  abandoned  children  therein,  in 
the  case  of  an  institution. 

4.  The  date  of  admission  and  age  of  each  child. 

6.  The  amount,  if  any,  that  the  institution  is  receiving  for  the  specific  sup- 
port of  any  orphan,  half  orphan,  or  abandoned  child  therein.  Such  claim,  and 
the  statements  therein  contained,  must  be  verified  by  the  person  or  persons,  or 
some  of  tliem,  in  charge  of  such  Institution,  or  in  the  case  of  counties,  by  the 
county  olBcers  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  aid,  and  the  State  board  of 
control  may,  in  its  discretion,  require  the  production  of  the  boolis  of  such  insti- 
tution or  county  in  support  of  such  claim. 

Sxc.  5.  Section  2289  of  the  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

2289.  In  order  that  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  not  be  abused,  it  is 
hereby  declared : 

1.  That  no  institution  which  has  less  than  twenty  inmates  of  either  or  all  of 
the  classes  mentioned  in  section  twenty-two  hundred  and  eighty-three  must  be 
deemed  an  Institution  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  minor  orphans,  half 
orphans,  or  abandoned  children,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  chapter. 

2.  That  no  child  over  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  deemed  a  minor 
orphan,  half  orphan,  or  abandoned  child,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
chapter. 

3.  That  no  child  for  whose  specific  support  there  is  paid  to  any  such  institu- 
tion the  sum  of  ten  dollars  or  more  per  month  shall  be  deemed  a  minor  orphan, 
half  orphan,  or  abandoned  child  within  the  Intent  and  meaning  of  this  chapter. 

4.  That  no  child  whose  parent  or  parents  have  not  resided  in  this  State  for 
at  least  three  years  prior  to  the  application  for  aid,  or  whose  parent  or  parents 
have  not  become  citizens  of  this  State  shall  be  deemed  a  minor  orphan,  half 
orphan  or  abandoned  child  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  chapter. 

6.  That  no  child  maintained  in  an  institution  for  whom  a  bona  fide  offer  of  a 
proper  home  has  been  made  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  further  State  aid : 
It  is  further  provided,  however.  That  no  institution  shall  be  required  to  sur- 
render a  child  to  any  person  of  religious  faith  different  from  that  of  the  child  or 
the  par^its  of  the  child. 

Approved  May  26, 1913.    In  effect  August  10, 1913. 


•  £_       ~ 
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A.'./  ',.— :*?r  ,,T','A.:.^  f-.r  "i*  viM/jitj  of  i  'iri^^fZAftf!!:  ir  ♦le'n^'aent  person 
rr.^7  ;.r'*.:^<  ":jr*.  T^*  *x;^:r..^  of  zial^vi^.nz  «i:i  -«r«>c.  *Ciill  b*  p^d  by  the 
;^ffrr.f  '*r  :a  ?«<■.•«  r^r  ap;*?'!:*-  '^f  TCt^t  ;/itr«r.c  istl  :-  ««:oJ:  ?Aje  #fc^I  scace  the 
ht:^.'.:.^.  '/,  '^  4r^  >«:k:.  •  ■  •  It  i'.  lit:  fciZil  tow^rer.  thit  the  parent  or 
;Ar«<.*><  '*r  ar^k  r'Si^r*  of  a  'l^p'A/Vfit  vr  -i^rii-q'^ct  jer»:c  :*  oa-ib.e  to  pay  the 
yr:.f,.tr  ••r;^r.-#T  of  r:iA.:,rj^:T.:r.gs  •ry.t  ^^nKrO.  dte  ctiCrt  asay.  in  the  oni^r  providing 
ff.r  *T.<:  *^sA*/Aj  of  S'vr.  ;^r%>r-.  dir**rc  acoi  adfliri'ic^l  as^.-ont  a*  may  be 
f.c^i^'^jurj  ?o  ^■;;j;^*rT.  wrirti  i^r^jZi,  to  be  paid  from  :te  -^anry  treasury  of  the 
'O'.:.*-/  for  'fi*?  nQitx^,rK  of  ^vrt»  i^!nr/n.  the  amo<int  *:■  ordered  to  be  paid  from 
yt.i-  rr«;**.r>  of  v.ui  '.rr:rry  not  to  «rx^.*ed-  in  cajse  of  any  one  persijo.  the  sum  of 
«-.«-. «rT.  *\*»..iiT<  ;^.T  monrb :  Arorvi^^.  further.  That  l/ij  •>rder  ft.-r  the  payment  of 
;i..  or  ;^r*  of  N'l^r  *'Xi0hTiS¥r  of  jrapp^irt  acd  maintetJin•:^e  of  a  det'en«lent  or  delin- 
'(  .'-r.?  i^-ri»/#ri  from  fh*-  f:r,tinry  tr*««nry  shall  t*  effective  for  more  tlian  six 
tnot,*t,*.  ^lr.3«r-^  ;i  n^^-  onl^r  is  !i«ijr*:d  at  the  expiration  of  that  period.  The 
'Oift  tiiny  fh*rrt<iftt^r  f^n  aHlde, ofaange  or  xLodify  any  order  her«n  provided  for." 
fl^iw».  Kill   I,.  <;71.1 

hi  Han  Vriiu*\^'tp  rhU  aid  wan  iri^'in  by  the  Javenile  conrt  throagh  the  medinm 
of  Ml'*  '  hii'l  fii;i''iri{(  axcurlfi^  whi'-h.  whilf^  accepting  commitment  and  responsl- 
\ri\ity  for  th<-  '  hil'lrwi.  I<;ft  thfrm  in  their  own  homes.  In  sach  cases  the  home 
stu*\  fiiifiiiy  wnr  HUfierviw^l  and  vifiited  reicnlarly  by  representatives  of  the 
tyjr']cty  who  rcfi'/rtirtfl  to  th^  court  from  time  to  time  upon  the  character  of  the 
hf/rfi«*  'ori'lir  ioriH.  Thf;  aruountH  ordered  rmid  were  wcured  by  the  charitable  society 
u\fffU  ifM  fU'intiml  tor  MTvl'-'e  rendered  in  providing  care  for  the  children  and 
Uti'u  w<'rc  rurrurii  <iver  by  It  to  the  [larent  or  parents.  Semiannually  the  county 
rriadf;  <U'inttui\  on  th"  HtJite  for  the  amount  expended  in  behalf  of  dependent 
orp}i;iii-{.  half  on^hariH.  or  abandoiicri  children.  In  June.  1912.  the  Children's 
A'/i-iity  of  tUi'  Hull  yriiiit\i¥o  AHwif:iat«fd  rharlties*  had  under  its  care  201 
f-)iitfir<'ri  who  )i;i'l  M'^m  '■oiiirriitrf^l  by  the  court  and  were  being  boarded  with 
piin-fiiH  or  n'hitKf'H.  (Ah  affaliiHt  181  in  1911.)  In  its  annual  report  for  1012 
tin-  :yi'i<-ty  <>x|)l;iJiMfl  itH  n'fuHai  to  ftc'rept  other  commitments  urged  ui>on  It  on 
Mi<-  i^rounri  th.if  tli*'  Shif**  :ilJow:inr'f  -$^J,2r>  a  month  for  each  half  orphan — was 
lri:Mh'(|ii;iNv  iiiilc-t  Hn\i\i\ou\*'U\*i\  from  other  s^iurfc^s,  to  maintain  a  proper 
Mi;ifif|jir«l  'if  llf«-  for  Ml*'  family,  without  rciinlrliig  the  mother  to  go  out  to 
wor  I.  during'  Die  iioiirn  tliat  h'T  r>hildren  wr*ro  at  home,  thuH  defeating  the  main 
piif|Hi><.<'  of  I  Ik-  aid. 

'In  iMiry  out  Hm'  proviHioiiH  of  thf  now  law  San  I-'rancisco  opened  a  widows' 
|u-ii  ion  iHin-aii  In  tin*  rity  liall  Iti  S(»pt«'iiii>c!r,  lOl.'i.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
tliHi-  wWIow'mI  riiotlu'rH  who  liad  Imh-ii  nf-oiving  aid  through  the  juvenile  court 
wi-n-  ir;in".f<Tn'd  lo  lh#*  iu*w  hun>au  but  rontlnne<l  to  receive  help  thnmgli  the 
|n\i'iilli-  ronrl  |H'fidlrig  nMfivfHtlgation  and  the  jinK'urlng  of  evidence  necessary 
t'l  (fhiiiln  stiih*  aid  under  tlio  ih'w  law.  Of  those  22^^  cases,  114  were  found 
III  Im*  i-nililcd  to  aid  from  tin*  p<*iiHion  t)nrean.  One  hnndrcMl  and  nine  could  not 
jif  ronMidcri'd  for  I  la*  following  rcasotis:  47  pan>nts  not  citizens:  20  improper 
iioiiK'ii;  V  di'MTllon  casfN;  '\  not  living  with  motiier;  24  self-8Upi)orting:  5  mar- 
I  led  a  niHond  ilini*:  :{  not  living  in  county.  Thcs<?  22'i  cases  were  handled  by  the 
|u\cidN*  iiiurt  al  a  tidal  fxpciiM'  f>f  $4,ri4M).2().  The  114  cases  accepted  by  the 
ImmimIiiii  hnrcaii  urv  lading  cariMl  for  at  a  total  exi^onso  of  $2,432.25  ($1,762.50 
Slair,  phm  Jf<M;!».7r»  «<»nidy)  |M'r  na»nth.    The  juvenih?  court  Is  continuing  to  imy 

In  ll asi'H  wluMc  the  parents  are  not  citizens,  to  tiie  amount  of  $975.?)0  per 

nmnlli.  |N*ndlng  further  action  on  this  (|uesti(»n  by  the  board  uf  8Ui)ervisors.  Up 
to  AuriiNl  2.  I'.h::.  tin*  Stale  advancinl  $t).2ri  for  each  half  orphan  in  need  of 
•.th  h  Mill.  Imii  In  UiM-phm  with  paragraph  4  of  s^mmIou  .">  of  Jjiws  of  1913,  chapter 
.".'.';'..  the  allnrney  general  of  the  State  has  dtM'ideil  that  from  that  date  on  the 
Slate  \Minld  assnuM'  no  further  resiH>iisildllty  in  any  (*as<^  where  citizenship  of 
pa  rent  M  cunld  nol  be  proven.  This  d(H'ision  involves  also  children  In  institutions 
and  under  llu'  care  of  I  hi*  \arions  agencies  wlio.s<'  jKirents  were  never  natural- 
I/imI  These  children  have,  in  nearly  all  cases.  lM>en  cannl  for  Jointly  by  the 
cliy  and  conid.v  and  hy  the  State  ($ti.2r»  State  and  $4.75  county)  and  should  the 
conni.v  uitw  lia\e  to  assume  the  whole  cost,  this  will  materially  diminish  the 
Nnionni  of  money  that  will  be  availahle  this  year  f(U'  aiding  widows  out  of  the 
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general  fun  of  $200,000  appropriated  by  the  city  and  county  for  the  care  of  all 
dependent  and  delixiqnait  children.  Up  to  January  1, 1914,  545  (328  new  appli- 
cations) had  applied  for  aid.  For  further  discussion  of  the  situation  in  San 
Francisco  see  "  Notes  on  widows'  pensions  act  as  administered  in  San  Francisco/' 
by  Margaret  0.  Nesfleld,  director  of  the  widows'  pension  bureau,  San  Francisco. 

GOICICISSION  TO  INVESTIGATK  MOTHEBS'  PENSIONS. 

Various  proposals  for  ''mothers'  pension"  legislation  were  before  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  in  the  session  of  1013.  In  order  to  have  at  hand  more  exact 
Information  on  the  subject  than  was  available  at  that  time,  the  legislature 
passed  the  following  law  providing  for  a  commission  to  study  the  question  of 
mothers'  pensions  (as  well  as  that  of  old-age  pensions)  and  report  at  the  next 
regular  session  in  1915. 

[Laws  1013,  chap.  681.] 

An  Act  Authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  and 
report  at  the  forty-first  session  of  the  legislature  concerning  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  old-age  insurance  and  pensions,  and  mothers'  pensions,  and  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  people  of  l/ie  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows:  Section  1.  Duties 
of  commission — Membership— Report. — ^The  governor  of  Olifomia  is  hereby 
authorised  and  requested  to  appoint  a  commission^  consisting  of  five  persons, 
citizens  of  this  State,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  con- 
trol, to  Investigate  and  consider  the  various  systems  of  old-age  insurance,  old-age 
pensions  or  annuities,  also  mothers'  pensions  or  mothers'  compenations  now  in 
use  in  different  counties  of  this  or  other  States,  and  as  may  be  proposed  or  as 
are  now  in  operation  in  other  States  of  this  country  or  elsewhere  abroad,  and 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of  its  findings  with  all  data  so  obtained, 
properly  tabulated,  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  regular  session.  Said  commis- 
sion shall  report  also  statistics  showing  the  probable  expense  to  the  State  of 
various  systems,  or  of  any  system  tliat  it  may  recommend  for  adoption  together 
with  any  bills  of  its  own  relating  to  this  subject  that  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Sec.  2.  Appropriation. — ^There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  general  fund 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  the  controller  is  herewith  authorized  and  directed 
to  issue  his  warrants  for  same  from  time  to  time,  and  the  treasurer  is  likewise 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  the  same  on  presentation  of  said  warrants, 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  or  any  portion  thereof,  as  may  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  commission  be  required  to  complete  its  work  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act 

Approved  June  16, 1918.    In  effect  August  10,  1913. 

COLORADO. 
(Laws  1918,  pp.  S94-696.    Passed  by  popular  vote,  November  S,  1912.] 

An  Act  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  concerning  dependent  and  neglected 

children,  approved  April  2, 1907." " 

Be  it  enacted  &y  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado:  Section  1.  That  section  7 
of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  concerning  dependent  and  neglected  children,  approved 
April  2, 1907,"  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

SsonoN  7.  Any  dependent  child  committed  to  the  State  Home  for  Dei)endent 
and  Neglected  Children  shall,  as  to  its  care  and  disposition  by  said  home,  be 

*  Commlsrion  not  jet  appointed  (Feb.  24,  1914). 

*For  the  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  see  article  by  Jadge  Lindsey  In  the 
flomiy,  Feb.  IS,  1918. 

88076*— : 
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subject  to  any  special  order  of  the  court  making  such  commitment,  provided 
sach  order  be  made  at  the  time  of  such  commitment  If  the  parent  or  parents 
of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  are  poor  and  unable  to  im>perly  care  for 
such  child,  but  otherwise  are  proper  guardians,  and  it  is  for  the  welfare  of 
such  child  to  remain  at  home,  the  court  may  enter  an  order  finding  such  facts 
and  fixing  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  enable  the  parent  or  parents  to 
properly  care  for  such  child,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  and  in  those  cities  and  counties  operating  under  Article 
XX  of  the  constitution  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  department  and  authority 
performing  that  part  of  the  functions  of  a  board  of  county  commissioners,  or 
vested  with  power  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  pay  such  parent  or  parents,  or,  if 
it  seems  for  the  best  interest  of  the  child,  to  some  other  person  designated  by 
the  court  for  that  purpose,  at  such  times  as  said  order  may  designate,  the 
amount  so  specified,  or  when  so  ordered  by  the  court,  its  equivalent  in  supplies 
and  assistance,  for  the  care  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  until  the 
further  order  of  the  court.  The  juvenile  court  in  counties  of  over  100,000 
population,  and  the  county  court  in  all  other  counties,  shall  appoint  proper 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  visitation,  the  keeping  of  records  and 
the  making  of  reports  in  cases  requiring  relief  under  this  act.  The  details  as 
to  the  number  of  such  investigators,  their  rights,  duties  and  powers  in  addi> 
tion  to  that  of  investigators  of  such  cases,  their  compensation,  the  limitations 
thereon  and  the  authority  of  the  county  or  city  and  county  required  to  provide 
for  such  compensation  shall  be  as  provided  by  law  for  the  employment  of 
probation  ofilcers  in  such  Juvenile  and  county  courts.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  clerk  of  such  Juvenile  or  county  courts,  on  or  before  Deceml>er  1,  1912,  and 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year  thereafter,  to  submit  to  such 
county  board  or  other  proper  authority  a  report  of  all  cases  receiving  relief 
under  this  act,  and  an  estimate  of  the  sum  necessary  to  be  placed  at  its  disposal 
for  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  A  copy  of  such  report  shall  be 
filed  with  the  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections.  If  the  State  home  is 
unable  to  provide  any  child  with  a  family  home  through  voluntary  adoption 
within  six  months  from  the  time  of  its  commitment,  then  as  far  as  possible  and 
if  for  the  best  interest  of  the  child  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  provide  for  the 
bonrdinj?  out  of  said  child  in  a  suitable  family  home  until  such  time  as  it 
may  be  adopted  or  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Petitions  and 
commitments  under  this  act  shall  state  the  religious  belief  of  parents,  if 
known,  and  if  not  known  the  court  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  such  fact,  and 
family  homes  to  which  children  are  committed  shall,  as  far  as  practicable, 
conform  to  such  religious  belief.  On  or  before  December  1,  1912,  and  on  each 
July  Ist  next  thereafter,  before  the  convening  of  the  succeeding  general 
assembly,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  said  home  to  submit  to 
the  governor  and  the  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  a  detailed  report 
of  such  Iwarding  out  of  said  children  in  family  homes  and  an  estimate  as 
near  as  may  be  of  the  annual  sum  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  said 
boarding-out  system  and  visitation  officers  employed  by  said  State  home  in 
connection  therewith.  The  governor  shall  transmit  such  estimate  to  such 
succeeding  general  assembly,  which  is  hereby  directed  by  the  people  of  this 
State  to  appropriate  from  the  State  treasury  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  boarding 
out  and  visitation  of  said  children,  and  otherwise  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Any  of  said  courts  enforcing  the  provisions  hereof 
shall  have  the  right  to  proceed  as  for  contempt  of  court  against  officials  who 
willfully  refuse  to  comply  with  its  orders  directing  their  compliance  with  the 
provisions  hereof;  provided  the  sums  paid  out  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed 
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age  of  fifteen  (15)  years,  and  if  she  has  more  than  one  child  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  (15),  it  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  a  month  for 
the  first  child  and  five  dollars  (|5.00)  a  month  for  each  of  the  other  children 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  yeara 

Sec.  3.  Conditions  of  allowance, — Such  allowance  shall  be  made  by  the  pro- 
bate court  and  only  upon  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The  child  or  children, 
for  whose  benefit  the  allowance  is  made,  must  be  living  with  the  mother  of  such 
child  or  children;  (2)  the  allowance  shall  be  made  only  when  in  the  absence  of 
such  allowance,  the  mother  would  be  required  to  work  regularly  away  from  her 
home  and  children,  and  when  by  means  of  such  allowance,  slie  will  be  able  to 
remain  at  home  with  her  children ;  (3)  the  mother  must,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
probate  court;  be  a  proper  person,  physically  and  mentally,  for  the  bringing  up 
of  her  children;  (4)  such  allowance  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  be 
necessary  to  save  the  child  or  children  from  neglect ;  (5)  no  person  shall  recelTe 
the  benefit  of  this  act  who  shall  not  have  been  a  resident  of  the  county  in  which 
such  application  is  made  for  at  least  two  years  next  before  the  making  of  such 
application  for  such  allowance:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  child  which  has  property  of  its  ovni  sufficient  for  its  support 

Sec.  4.  Allowance  paid  out  of  county  funds, — Whenever  the  probate  court 
shall  determine  that  an  allowance  under  this  act  shall  be  made,  it  shall  make  an 
order  to  that  effect  which  order,  among  other  things,  shall  set  out  in  full  the 
name  of  the  mother,  her  place  of  residence,  the  names  and  ages  of  each  of  the 
children,  and  the  amount  allowed  to  each  child,  and  upon  presentation  of  sudi 
order,  the  county  commissioners  shall  direct  monthly  warrants  to  be  drawn 
therefor,  which  warrants  shall  be  paid  f**om  the  general  funds  of  the  county. 

Sec  5.  When  allowance  shall  cease. — ^Whenever  any  child  shall  reach  the 
age  of  fifteen  (15)  years,  any  allowance  made  to  the  mother  of  such  child  for 
the  benefit  of  such  child  shall  cease.  The  probate  court  may,  in  its  discretion, 
at  any  time  before  such  child  reaches  the  age  of  fifteen  (15)  years,  discontinue 
or  modify  the  allowance  to  any  mother  and  for  any  child.  If  such  husband 
shall  have  been  confined  In  the  Idaho  State  penitentiary,  such  allowance  shall 
cease  on  his  discharge  or  parole  and  whenever  any  woman  on  whose  account 
any  allowance  shall  have  been  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
marry,  such  allowance  shall  cease. 

Sec.  6.  To  whom  law  (loot  not  apply. — The  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not 
apply  to  any  woman,  whose  husband  is  not  dead  or  who  is  not  confined  in  the 
Idaho  State  penitentiary. 

Sec.  7.  Penalty  for  fraud, — ^Any  person  procuring,  or  attempting  to  procure, 
any  allowance  for  a  i>ersoh  not  entitled  thereto,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
($500.00),  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec  8.  Motion  to  set  aside  allowance. — In  each  case  where  an  allowance  is 
made  to  any  woman  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  judgment  entry  to  that 
effect  shall  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  probate  court  making  such  allow- 
ance and  it  shall  be  the  right  of  any  tax-paying  citizen  at  any  time  to  file  a 
motion  to  set  aside  such  judgment,  and  on  such  motion  the  probate  judge  shall 
hear  evidence  without  a  jury  and  his  decision  shall  be  final. 

Sec  9.  Repeal.— AW  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  confiict  with  this  act,  are,  in 
so  far  as  they  conflict,  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  5,  1913. 
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ILLINOIS. 
[I^aws  1913,  pp.  127-130.] 

An  Act  To  provide  for  the  partial  support  of  mothers  whose  husbands  are  dead 
or  have  become  permanently  incapacitated  for  work  by  reason  of  physical  or 
mental  infirmity,  when  such  mothers  have  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  residents  of  the 
county  in  which  application  for  relief  is  made.  And,  also,  to  provide  for  the 
probationary  visitation,  care  and  supervision  of  the  family  for  whose  benefit 
such  support  is  provided. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  general 
QSsenMy:  Section  1.  Jurisdiction. — The  juvenile  court,  or  where  there  is  no 
juvenile  court,  the  county  court  in  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  coming  within  the  terms  of  this  act 

Sec.  2.  Application  for  relief, — ^A  woman  whose  husband  is  dead  or  whose 
husband  has  become  permanently  incapacitated  for  work  by  reason  of  physical 
or  mental  Infirmity,  may  file  an  application  for  relief  under  this  act,  provided 
such  woman  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  has  a  previous 
residence  for  three  years  in  the  county  where  such  application  is  made  and 
ia  the  mother  of  a  child  or  children. 

Sec.  8.  Official  investigation  and  report, — Whenever  an  application  for  relief 
is  filed  the  home  of  the  applicant  shall  be  visited  by  an  officer  of  the  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  and  the  facts  set  forth  in  such  application  shall 
be  investigated  by  such  officer  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  and  a  report 
and  recommendation  of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  such  application  shall 
be  made  in  writing  by  such  officer  to  the  court  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

Sec.  4.  Petition,  form  of, — ^After  the  investigation  of  such  application  for 
relief  by  an  officei;  of  court  and  the  filing  of  the  report  and  recommendation 
thereon  of  such  officer,  such  officer  of  court  or  any  reputable  and  responsible 
person  who  has  a  residence  in  the  county  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  a  petition  in  writing;  duly  verified  by  affidavit 
setting  forth  such  fiicts  as  are  necessary  under  this  net  to  give  the  court  juris- 
diction of  the  parties  and  of  the  subject  matter,  and  setting  forth  such  other 
facts^  wliich,  when  found  by  the  court  to  be  true,  shall  be  the  basis  upon 
which,  the  order  of  relief  is  entered.  It  shall  be  sufficient  that  the  affidavit  is 
upon  knowledge,  information  and  belief.  A  separate  petition  shall  be  filed  for 
each  child.  The  mother  of  such  child  and  the  county  board  of  the  county  in 
which  the  petition  is  filed  shall  be  made  parties  respondent  to  such  petition. 

Sec.  5.  Bummons, — Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  a  summons  returnable  not 
less  than  three  days  nor  more  than  ten  days  after  the  date  thereof  shall  issue 
to  the  respondents  named  in  such  petition  requiring  the  mother  with  such  child 
and  all  the  respondents  to  appear  at  a  place  and  time  stated  in  the  summons, 
which  time  shall  be  on  the  return  day  of  such  summons. 

Sec.  6.  Service, — Service  of  summons  shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  provided  for  the  service  of  a  summons  in  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
practice  in  courts  of  chancery,"  approved  March  15.  1872,  in  force  July  1,  1872. 

Sec.  7.  Vew  process, — Whenever  process  shall  not  be  returned  executed  on  or 
before  the  return  day  thereof,  the  court  may  direct  the  clerk  to  issue  an  alias, 
pluries  or  other  process,  returnable  at  a  time  ordered  by  the  court. 

Sec.  8.  Appearance — Hearing, — ^The  filing  of  a  written  appearance  by  a 
respondent  shall  raider  the  service  of  summons  on  such  respondent  unnecessary. 
The  court  shall  proceed  to  hear  the  cause  upon  the  return  day  of  the  summons 
or  upon  a  day  thereafter  to  be  fixed  by  the  court  without  the  formality  of  the 
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respondents  filing  answers:  Provided,  All  the  respondents  have  either  been 
served  with  summons  or  have  their  written  appearance  in  said  canse. 

Sec.  9.  Hearina — Order  of  payment — Duty  of  county  hoard. — ^Upon  the  hear- 
ing in  court  of  a  petition  under  this  act,  the  court,  being  fully  advised  in  tlie 
premises  finding  the  facts  alleged  in  the  petition  to  be  true,  may  make  an  order 
upon  the  county  board  of  the  county  to  xmy  to  the  mother  of  the  child  or  children 
in  whose  behalf  the  petition  or  petitions  are  filed  an  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  enable  such  mother  to  properly  care  for  such  child  or  children.  It  thereupon 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board,  through  its  county  ag«it  or  otherwise, 
to  pay  to  such  mother  at  such  times  as  said  order  may  designate  the  amount 
so  specified  for  the  care  of  such  child  or  children  until  the  further  order  of  the 
court. 

Sec  10.  Amount  of  allowance, — ^The  allowance  made  to  such  mother  shall  not 
exceed  fifteen  dollars  per  month  when  such  mother  has  but  one  child  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  and  if  she  has  more  than  one  child  under  such  age,  the 
relief  granted  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  per  month  for  each  of  the  otiier 
children :  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  relief  granted  for  any  one  mother 
and  children  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  month. 

Sec  11.  Conditions  upon  tohich  relief  is  granted, — Such  relief  shall  be  granted 
by  the  court  oi^y  upon  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  The  chUd  or  children  for  whose  benefit  the  relief  is  granted  must  be 
living  with  the  mother  of  such  child  or  children;  (2)  the  court  must  find  that 
it  is  for  the  welfare  of  such  child  or  children  to  remain  at  home  with  the 
mother;  (3)  the  relief  shall  be  granted  only  when  in  the  absoice  of  such  relief 
the  mother  would  be  required  to  work  regularly  away  from  her  home  and  chil- 
dren and  when  by  means  of  such  relief  she  will  be  able  to  remain  at  home  with 
her  children,  except  that  she  may  be  absent  for  work  a  definite  number  of  days 
each  week  to  be  specified  in  the  court's  order,  when  such  work  can  be  done  by 
her  without  the  sacrifice  of  health  or  the  neglect  of  homeland  children;  (4) 
such  mother  must,  In  the  judgment  of  the  court,  be  a  proper  person,  physically, 
mentally  and  morally  fit  to  bring  up  her  children;  (5)  the  relief  granted  shall, 
in  the  ^dgment  of  the  court,  be  necessary  tQ  save  the  child  or  children  from 
neglect;  (6)  a  mother  shall  not  receive  such  relief  who  is  the  owner  of  real 
property  or  personal  property  other  than  the  household  goods;  (7)  a  mother 
shall  not  receive  such  relief  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  country  and  who  has 
not  resided  in  the  county  where  the  application  is  made  at  least  three  years 
next  before  making  such  application;  (8)  a  mother  shall  not  receive  such  re- 
lief if  her  child  or  children  have  relatives  of  sufficient  ability  to  support  them. 

Sec.  12.  Relief  for  child  beticeen  H  and  16  years. — Whenever  any  child  shall 
arrive  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  any  relief  granted  to  the  mother  for  such 
child  shall  cease:  Provided,  If  a  child  of  fourteen  years  of  age  be  ill  or  is  in- 
capacitated for  work,  the  mother  shall  receive  funds  for  his  care  during  such 
illness  or  incapacity  for  work  until  such  child  is  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
court  may,  in  its  discretion,  at  any  time  before  such  child  reaches  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  modify  or  vacate  the  order  grautiug  relief  to  any  mother  and 
for  any  child. 

Sec  13.  Presence  of  husband. — Whenever  relief  is  granted  or  is  a^ut  to  be 
granted  to  a  mother  whose  husband  is  permanently  incapacitated  for  work  by 
reaKou  of  physical  or  mental  Infirmity  and  the  presence  of  such  husband  in  the 
family  is  a  menace  to  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  mother  or  children, 
then  the  court  may  require  that  such  husband  be  removed  from  the  home  and 
provision  for  his  care  made  elsewhere,  or  failing  to  remove  such  husband  or 
upon  his  refusal  to  be  separated  from  his  family,  the  court  ^ay,  in  its  discre- 
tion, vacate  the  order  granting  relief,  or  refuse  the  relief  asked  for. 
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Sbo.  14.  Prohaikm  ogloerB — Their  pay, — ^The  court  haying  Jurisdiction  in  pro- 
ceedings coming  within  the  proyisions  of  tliis  act  sliall  have  the  power  to  ap- 
point one  or  more  qualified  persons  of  good  character,  who  shall  serve  and  be 
known  as  probation  officers,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  and  who  shall  be 
paid  a  suitable  compensation  by  the  county  for  their  services,  the  amount 
tbereof  to  be  determined  by  the  county  board. 

Sec.  15.  Duty  of  yrohation  officers, — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  officers  to 
investigate  all  applications  for  relief  and  make  a  written  report  of  such  investi- 
gation with  their  recommendations. 

After  granting  of  relief  to  any  mother  for  the  support  of  her  children  it 
shall  be  the  further  duty  of  such  officers  to  visit  and  supervise,  under  the 
direction  of  the  court,  the  families  to  which  such  relief  has  been  granted  and  to 
advise  with  the  court  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  court  may  direct 
in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  family  and  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

Sea  16.  Levy  of  ia9 — Limitation, — The  county  board  In  each  county  shall  levy 
a  tax  of  net  to  exceed  three-tenths  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  annually  on  all  tax- 
able property  in  the  county,  such  tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  like  manner 
with  tlie  general  taxes  of  the  county,  and  to  be  known  as  a  mothers*  pension 
fund :  Provided,  That  said  tax  shall  not  be  included  in  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
taxes  required  to  be  reduced  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act 
concerning  the  levy  and  extension  of  taxes,"  approved  May  9  1901,  in  force 
July  1, 1901t  and  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

Sbo.  17.  Partial  r^ief. — Should  the  fund  herein  authorized  be  sufficient  to 
permit  an  allowance  to  only  a  part  of  the  mothers  coming  within  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  court  shall  select,  in  its  discretion,  those  in  most  urgent  need 
of  such  allowance. 

Sbo.  18.  Penalty  for  fraud, — ^Any  person  or  persons  fraudulently  attempting  to 
obtain  or  fraudulently  obtaining  any  allowance  for  relief  under  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  six  months,  or  both. 

Snx  19.  Repeal, — ^All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  iDconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Approved  June  80,  1918. 

Operation  or  Law  in  Cook  County. 

The  above  act  supersedes  the  "  funds  to  parents  act "  of  June  5.  1911,  which 
provided  that: 

"  If  the  parent  or  parents  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  are  poor  and 
unable  to  properly  care  for  the  said  child,  but  are  otherwise  pror)er  guardians 
and  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  such  child  to  remain  at  home,  the  court  may  enter 
an  order  finding  such  facts  and  fixing  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  enable 
the  xmrent  or  parents  to  properly  care  for  such  child,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  county  board,  through  its  county  agent  or  otherwise,  to  pay  to 
such  parent  or  parents,  at  such  times  as  said  order  may  designate,  the  amount 
so  specified  for  the  care  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  until  the  further 
order  of  the  court."    (Laws  1911,  pp.  126-127.) 

The  difficulties  that  attended  the  inauguration  of  this  law  In  Ck>ok  County 
(the  only  county  to  take  advantage  of  the  act)  are  described  in  detail  by  Bir. 
G.  C.  Carstens  in  his  report  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  ( "  Public  pensions 
to  widows  with  children;  a  study  of  their  adminlRtration  in  several  American 
cities."  New  York,  1913.)  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  Involved 
in  administering  the  new  aid  in  the  peculiarly  difficult  situation  that  then 
existed  in  connection  with  the  Juvenile  court  at  Chicago.  Judge  Merritt  C. 
Pinckney  called  to  his  aid  the  leading  charitable  organizations,  who  detailed 
five  experienced  workers  (given  commissions  by  the  court  as  voluntary  proba- 
tion officers)  to  act  with  the  chief  probation  officer  of  the  court  and  his  deputy 
as  a  case  committee  to  sift  tlie  facts  in  the  pension  cases  and  make  recommenda- 
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tlons  to  tbe  Juvenile  court  Jadge.  The  rules  formulated  by  tbe  Juveaiile  court 
with  the  advice  of  the  "confereDce  group"  during  the  flnt  year  and  a  heU 
of  the  operation  of  the  law  were  Incorporated  Into  Ot«  new  act  paaeed  In  UHS. 

lYom  July  1,  1911,  when  the  law  became  eSectlTe^  to  December  81,  1913, 
8,061  appllcatlonB  were  received  by  the  juvenile  court  of  Cook  County  at  Chi- 
cago. Of  these,  2,281.  applications  were  dlamlBsed  and  780  famtllea  (2,654 
children)  graated  funds.  Out  of  this  number,  funds  have  been  stayed  for  434 
ramllles  (1,51S  children).  In  December,  1913,  34Q  families  (I4OS  children) 
were  on  the  pay  roll  at  a  cost  for  the  month  of  $8,794.98.  From  July  1,  1911, 
to  December  31,  1913,  a  total  of  |220,077  was  paid  out  In  aid. 


s 

"Z 

117.17 
12.63 

Is 

30.  U 

M.OO 

Si: 

In  108  of  the  famlllee  receiving  funds  in  December,  1913,  both  parents  were 
American  bom;  In  163  both  par«itB  were  foreign  txim;  In  47  the  fother  was 
foreign  bom;  In  38  the  mother  was  foreign  bom.  Only  2  of  the  14OS  children 
were  for^gn  bom. 

(Report  of  Mrs.  B.  Qnlnlan,  bead  of  funds  to  parraits  division,  Feb.  16,  1014.) 

FoRus  Used  ii*  Juvenile  Coubt  or  Cook  CounxT  (Cbicaoo). 

APPLICATION  CABD. 
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Forms  Used  in  Juvenile  Court  of  Ck)OK  County  (Chicago) — Continued. 

APPLICATION  CARD— continued. 


Union.     Lodge.     Eenefit  society. 

Other  sources 
ofincxime. 

Amt 

Pawns. 

Install, 
ments. 

Debts  to. 

Amt. 

For. 

Weekly  benefit. 

I^ength  of  time  in— 

Marriage. 

Previous 
marriage. 

Race. 

County. 

State. 

U.S. 

Date. 

Place. 

whom. 

Property. 

Man 

Do  you  own  any? 

What,  if  any,  did  your 
husband  leave? 

Woman 

Relatives.            Addn»s. 

Kinship. 

To. 

References.           Address. 

Connection. 

oi: 

Church 
Man... 
Wonuu 
Childre 

or  Sunday  school.             Original  religion. 

i.l..imilimill!....l 1. 1111. II 

m 

• 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  ss: 

beins  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  doth  depose  and  say  that  the  written  statements  imder 

the  various  printed  neadings  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  application  card  were  voluntarily  made  by  this 
affiant  and  written  thereon  by  direction  of  this  affiant  ana  that  the  sta 
and  printed,  are  true  in  substance  and  in  fact 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of — 


statements  thereon,  both  written 


A.  D.  19— . 


■,  "Notary  Puhlio. 


REPORT  OF  INVESTIGATOR. 


I'reviousi  aUdi  eases. 

Rent. 

When. 

How 
long. 

Previous  addresses. 

Rent. 

When. 

Dow 
long. 

Employer. 

AddresR. 

Of 
No. 

Wages. 

R.,I., 
or  8. 

Date. 

Position. 

Depart- 
ment 

Foreman. 

From— 

To- 
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BEPOBT  OF  INTE8TIGAT0B— continued. 


Agencies  and  per- 
sons interested. 

Address. 

Capacity. 

Date. 

DiaaUUtlea. 

Of 
No. 

Date. 

Accident 

Chronic  phyiloal  disability. 
EpUepsy 

Tn^anlty ..........  , ,    ^ 

Industrial  accident 

Occupational  disease 

Tnber(m1ofllB.<.ss. ' 

Venereal  disease 

Institutional  care  of. 

Of  No. 

Date. 

Maternity 

Imprisonment 

Death 

....f..... .......«••.•..••••••••.. ..•••• 

DATE  OF  GBANT. 


Date  of  grant 


Docket  No. 


Income  from  fund. 


Income  firom  family. 


Income  from  rela- 
tives. 


Income  from  all 
other  I 


Order  of  the  court, 


DKPENDKNT   PETITION. 


State  of  Illinois,  county  of  Cook,  sa.     In  the  circuit   (Juvenile)   court  of  Cook  County. 

,  Term  19 — . 

To  the  honorable,  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  in  chancery  Bitting: 


].  Your  petitioner. 


-,  respectfully  represents  unto  your  honors  that  yonr 


petitioner  is  a  reputable  and  responsible  person  and  a  resident  of  said  cotinty.     Your 

petitioner  further  represents  that is  a  Jiale      child  under  fourteen  years 

of  age  and  of  the  age  of  years  on  the  day  of  ,  A.  D.   19 — ,  now 

within  the  said  county,  and  is  a  dependent  child  in  this,  that  -he  has  not  suificient 
means  of  subsistence. 

•2.  Your  petitioner  further  represents  that  said  child  is  living  with  its  mother,  

;  that  her  residence  is  ;  that  the  father  of  said  child  Is   (a)   dead    (b) 

permanently  incapacitated  for  work  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  infirmity. 

'.\.  Your  petitioner  further  shows  that ,  the  mother  of  said  child.  Is  a 

citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  a  resident  of  said  county  for  three  years 
next  before  the  date  of  the  application  for  relief  upon  which  this  petition  Is  based ; 
that  she  is  a  proper  person,  physically,  mentally,  nnd  morally  fit  to  bring  up  said  child 
and  that  she  does  not  own  any  real  or  personal  property  other  than  the  household 
goods ;  that  she  is  poor  and  unable  without  financial  aid  and  assistance  to  properly 
care  for  the  said  child,  but  is  otherwise  a  proper  guardian  of  said  child,  and  the  relief 
prayed  for  herein  is  necesssary  to  save  said  child  from  neglect. 

4.  Your  petitioner  further  represents  that  said  r>bild  has  no  relatives  of  sufficient 
ability  to  support  it. 

5.  Your  petitioner  further  represents  that  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  said  child  and 
for  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  that  said  child  should  remain 
at  home  with  its  mother. 

6.  Your  petitioner  prays  that  the  said and  the  board  of  commlsalonera 

of  Cook   County,   Illinois,  and   each   of   them   who   are   hereby   made   parties  defendant 

hereto,  be  required  to  personally  be  and  appear  before  this  honorable  court  on  the  

day  of  ,   19 — ,  at  the  hour  of  m..  and  then  and  there  have  said  child  In 

open  court  and  answer  this  petition  forthwith,  and  show,  If  they  or  either  of  them 
can,  why  the  said  child  shoula  not  be  and  remain  a  ward  of  this  honorable  court,  and 
that  upon  the  hearing  of  this  cause  this  honorable  court  will  order  and  direct  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  through  the  county  agent,  or  otherwise,  to 
provide  and  furnish  to  the  mother  of  said  child  such  necessary  financial  aid  and  aaaist- 
ADca  as  will  enable  her  to  properly  care   for  the  said  child  at  home,   and  that  this 
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boDorablo  court  will  make  such  other  orders  in  regard  to  the  visitation  and  guperyislon 
of  said  child  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  family  home  and  the 
welfare  of  the  said  child,  and  make  such  other  and  further  orders  in  Ibis  cause  as  to 
your  honors  shall  seem  meet  and  according  to  equity  and  good  conscience  and  according 
to  the  statnte  In  such  case  made  and  provided. 

May  It  please  your  honors  to  grant  unto  your  petitioner  the  writ  of  summons  out 
of  chancery,  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  any  probation  officer  of  said  county  therein,  and 

thereby  commanding  him'  to  summon  the  said  defendant, ,  and  the  board 

of  commissioners  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  to  personally  be  and  appear  before  this  hon- 
orable court  on  the day  of ,  A.  D.  19 — ,  at  the  hour  of ,  and  that  they 

then  and  there  have  said in  open  court. 


-.  Attorney  for  Petitioner. 


State  of  Illinois,  county  of  Cook,  sb. 

,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  affiant  has  read  the 

above  and  foregoing  petition  by  affiant  subscribed  and  knows  the  contents  thereof,  and 
that  the  same  is  true  to  the  best  of  affiant's  knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  day  of  — ,  A.  D.  19 — . 

,  Clerk. 

SUMMONS. 

State  of  Illinois,  Cook  County,  ss.     In  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County  (Juvenile  court). 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Illinoia,  to  the  etieriff  or  any  probation  officer  of  Cook  County, 
ffreeting: 

We   command   that   you   summon   and   all   whom   it  may  concern,  if 

-he-  shall  be  found  in  vour  county,   personally   to  be  and  appear  before   the  circuit 

court  of  Cook  County  before  the  honorable ,  one  of  the  Judges  thereof, 

designated  to  hold  and  holding  Juvenile  court  thereof,  in  the  Juvenile  court  room  at  the 
courthouse,  in  room  1007,  in  Chicago,  in  said  county  of  Cook,  on  the day  of 
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A.  D.  191 — ,  at  —  o'clock  —  m.  to  answer  unto  the  petition  of hereto- 
fore filed  in  the  ofllce  of  the  clerk  of  said  court,  alleging  that ,  now  in  the 

custody  and  control  of  the  said .  is  a  delinquent   *^**"^  *"^  *^**  "^®" 

then  and  there  have  the  said  child  in  open  court 

And  have  yon  then  and  there  this  writ,  with  an  endorsement  thereon  In  what  manner 
you  shall  have  executed  the  same. 

Witneas. ,  clerk  of  the  said  court,  and  the  seal  thereof,  this  day 

of <—,  191 — . 

,  Clerk. 

Served  this  writ  on  the  within  named by  reading  the  same  to  

and  at  the  same  time  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to this day  of < — ,  191 — . 

Served  this  writ  on  the  within  named bv  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at 

usual  place  of  abode,  with ,  a  member  of  family  of  the  age  of  ten 

years  and  upwards,  at  the  same  time  informing of  the  contents  thereof. 

The  other  within-named  defendants  not  found  in  my  county. 

APPEARANCE  OF  PRESIDENT  OF  COUNTY  BOARD. 

State  of  Illinois,  county  of  Cook,  ss.     In  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County. 

In  the  matter  of (alleged  dependent).  Juvenile  No.  ,   I,  

,  president  of  the  county  board,  do  hereby  enter  my  appearance  herein  waiving 

service  of  notice. 

HISTOBT   SHEBT. 

Name  of  child .     Age  .     Father's  name,   nationality,  and  creed 

Address   .      Mother's   name,   nationality,   and 


creed , , .    Address .    Mother's  earning  capacity 


-,  Probation  Officer. 


ORDER  ON  COUNTY  BOARD  TO  GRANT  RELIEF. 


DBCBBI,  DBPINDINT  ON  PROBATION. 

Chicago,  ,  m — . 


In  the  matter  of ,  Juvenile  No.  . 

This  cause  now  coming  on  to  be  heard  upon  the  petition  for  relief  filed  herein  and  the 
appearance  of   the  defendants,   the   board  of   commissioners   of  Cook   County.    Illinois. 

^n^ ,  and  the  child  * ,  being  now  here  in  open  court  in  h — 

own  proper  person,  and  the  defendants,   the  board  of  commissioners  of  Cook  County, 

Illinois,  and being  also  here  in  open  court,  and  the  court  having  heard 

all  the  evidence  adduced  and  being  fully  advised  in  the  premises,  finds : 

That  it  has  Jurisdiction  of  all  the  parties  to  this  cause  and  the  subject  matter  hereof ; 
that  the  petitioner  is  a  reputable  person  and  a  resident  in  the  County  of  Cook  and  State 

of  Illinois,   and  that Is  a    ^?lV*   P®"w>d  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 

and  of  the  age  of Fears  on  the day  of .  A.  D.  19 — ,  now  within  said 

eonnty  and  living  with  In  mother,  and  is  a  dependent  child  in  this  that  it  has  not  solB- 
dent  means  of  subsistence  as  alleged  In  the  petition  herein. 
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The  court  farther  finds  that  the  father  of  said  child  Is  (a)   dead ;   (b)   permanently 

incapacitated  for  work  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  infirmity ;  that  , 

mother  of  said  child,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  is  and  has  been 
a  resident  of  said  county  for  three  years  next  before  the  date  of  the  application  for  relief 
herein  and  that  she  is  a  proper  person  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  fit  to  bring  no 
said  child ;  that  she  does  not  own  any  real  or  personal  property  other  than  the  houaenola 
ffoods;  that  she  is  poor  and  unable  without  financial  aid  and  assistance  to  properly  care 
for  said  child,  but  is  otherwipe  a  proper  guardian  of  said  child,  and  that  the  relief 
prayed  for  herein  necessary  to  save  said  child  from  neglect. 

The  court  further  finds  that  all  the  material  allegations  in  the  petition  herein  are 
true  and  proven  as  therein  alleged. 

The  court  further  finds  that  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  said  child  and  for  the  best  Interest 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  tha4  said  child  should  remain  at  home  with  its 
mother. 

And  the  court  further  finds  upon  testimony  heard  in  open  court  that  the  sum  of 

dollars  per  month  is  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  enable  the  mother  to  properly 
care  for  said  child  at  home. 

It  is,  therefore,  ordered  that  the  said be  and  remain  a  ward  of  this  court 

and  that  said  ward  go  hence  and  be  and  remain  with  ,  mother  of  said 

child,  subject  to  the  friendly  visitation  and  supervision  of  the  chief  probation  oflScer  of 
this  court  or  such  assistant  probation  oflScer  of  this  court  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
designated  by  him. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  sum  of  dollars  per  month 

be,  and  hereby  is,  fixed  by  the  court  as  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  enable  the  mother 
to  properlv  care  for  said  child  at  home,  and  that  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Coolc 
County,  Illinois,  through  its  county  agent,  or  otherwise,  be,  and  hereby  is,  directed  and 

ordered  to  pay  to ,  mother  of  said  child,  the  sum  of  dollars  per 

month,  beginning ,  until  further  order  of  court. 

And  the  court  hereby  retains  Jurisdiction  of  this  cause  for  the  purpose  of  maJclng  such 
further  or  other  orders  herein  for  the  welfare  of  said  child  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
found  to  be  in  accordance  with  equity  and  in  accordance  with  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided. 

Enter , 

Judge  of  the  Circuit  (Juvenile)  Court  of  Cook  County,  Ittinoie. 

IDENTIFICATION   CABD. 

[Made  out  in  triplicate  in  8  colors;  red  one  given  to  woman,  jellow  to  county  agent, 

white  filed  in  funds  department.] 

Present  this  card  at  office  of  Cook  County  agent,  213  So.  Peoria  Street,  on  the  5th  day  of 

each  month. 


IDENTIFICATION. 


In  the  matter  of 


-.  Juvenile  No. 


(Reverse  side.) 


(Signature  of  parent.) 
Chicago, . 


County  Agent  of  Cook  County,  Illinois. 


Dkak  Sir  :  I  hereby  certifv  that  the  foregoing  is  the  signature  of  Mrs. 
who  by  order  of  the  Juvenile  court  entered  on  the  day  of 


A.   D.   19 — ,  is 


entitled  to  relief  under  the  "  funds  to  parents  act  "  for  h —  above-named  children. 


Chief  Probation  Officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
IDENTIFICATION   CARD. 
[Used  for  purpose  of  regbttration  with  other  departments  of  the  court.) 
Surname •    l^ate  of  first  report . 


First  names. 

Addreis. 

Dept. 

Officer. 

1.  F 

G. 

2.  M 

1. 

3. 

«. 

4. 

9. 

5. 

10. 

OTHER  REPORTS. 


Dates. 


Name  of  child  com- 
plained of. 


Address. 


Dept. 


Officer. 
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SCHOOL  STANDING  AND  ATTENDANCE  BLANK,  SCHOOL. 

Chicago^  III,, ,  19 — . 

In  the  matter  of ^.    Address 

The  records  of  this  school  for  the  month  ending  ,  10 — ,  in  the  case  of  the 

aboTe-named  child  show  the  following: 


Atti^nA»n€^i  Absenccs  excused  — 
Attendance^  ^^^jj^j^  unexcused 


Scholarship . 

Deportment . 

Grade . 

Remarks . 

( Signed ) ,  Principal. 


FASTIAL  BEPOBT  OF  INYESTIGATION  ON   COMPLAINT  NO. 


Date. ,  191 — . 

Name .     Address  .     Parties  consulted  and  information  received 

.    Action  taken  . 

— — *  Probation  Officer, 

BEPOBT  OF  WORK  DONE  IN  THE  CASE  OF  PABOLED  WABD. 

Date.  . 


Name. 

Docket  number. 

AddresR. 

» 

-,  Probation  Officer. 


DAILY  BEPOBT  OF  HOUBS  OF  SEBVIOE. 

(This  report  must  be  sent  so  that  the  chief  probation  officer  will  receive  It  in  the  morn- 
ing's first  mail.) 

.  191—. 

Benn  work, m.    Location. .    Stopped  work. m.    Location . 

Luncn.  m.  to —  m. 


Appointments  (time  and  place  that  you  can  be  reached  by  'phone). 


.  Probation  Officer. 
NOTICE  AFTEB  PBOBATION  TO  HAVE  CAUSE  SET  FOB  HEABING. 

State  of  Illinois,  county  of  Cook.  ss.    In  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County  (Juvenile  court). 

In  the  matter  of . •     Juvenile  No. . 

To ; , »  defendants  in  above-entitled  cause: 

Please  take  notice  that  on ,  the day  of ,  A.  D.  191 — .  at  the  hour 

of :-  m..  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  I  can  be  heard,  before  bis  honor,  Judge , 

at  his  court  room  in  the  Juvenile  Courthouse,  771   Ewlng  Street,  in  Chicago.   In  said 

county.  I  ahall  ask  that  the  above  cause  be  set  down  for  bearing  on  ,  the day 

of  ,  A.  D.  191 — ,  at  the  hour  of m..  and  for  a  rule  upon  you  that  you  then 

and  there  have in  open  court;  at  which  time  and  place  you  may  appear 

if  you  see  fit. 

• 

Served  the  within  notice  on  the  withln-named . .  defend- 
ants, by  reading  same  to  .  at  the  same  time  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to this 

day  of .  191—.  

OBDEB  SETTING   CAUSE  FOB   HEABING. 

In  the  matter  of •     Juvenile  No.  . 

On  motion  of and  proof  of  due  notice  of  motion  to  the  defendants 

herein  it  is  ordered  that  this  cause  be  set  down  for  hearing  on ,  the  day 

of  .  A.  D.  19 — ,  at  the  hour  of  m.,  and  it  is  further  ordered  that  

, ,  defendants,  have  the  said in  open  court  at  said 

time. 

Enter , ,  Judge. 

OBDEB  INCBEAS^NG  OB  DECBEASINO  OBANT  PBEVIOUSLT  ALLOWED. 

State  of  Illinois,  county  ot  Cook.  ss.    In  the  circuit  (Juvenile)  court  of  Cook  County. 

In  the  matter  of ,  a  dependent.     Juvenile  No. . 

This  cause  duly  coming  on  for  a  hearing  and  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  It  has 
jorisdiction  of  all  the  parties  to  this  cause  and  the  subject  matter  hereof; 

And  it  further  appearing  to  the  court  from  the  evidence  that  the  sum  of dollars 

gr  month  heretofore  fixed  by  the  court  as  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  enable 
e  defendant  narent  ha>ein  to  properly  care  for  the  above-named  child  at  borne  u 
sufllclent  ror  that  purpose : 
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It  iff  therefore  ordered  tbat  tbe  order  of  pajment   (onder  the  fniida  to  parents  aet) 

heretofore  on  the day  of ,  19 — ..entered  herein,  be,  and  the  same  la  hereby. 

amended  so  that  from  and  after  the day  of  .  19 — ,  the  Bamc  Bhall  read  at 

follows,  to  wit : 

It  iB  therefore  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  som  of  — > —  doUan  per  moBtfc 
be,  and  herebj  Is,  fixed  by  the  court  as  the  amoont  of  money  necessary  to  enable  tbe 
Mrent  to  properly  care  for  said  chOd  at  home  and  that  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
Coolc  Coanty,  Illinois,  throagh   its  county  agent  or  otherwise,  is  hereby  directed  and 

ordered  to  pay  to ,  parent,  the  sum  of dollars  4>er  month,  beginning 

,  until  further  order  of  court. 

Enter , ,  Jmdgt. 

NOTICE  or  MOnON  TO  STAT  PAYMENT. 

State  of   Illinois,   county   of  Cook.     In   the   circuit    (JuTenlle)    court  of  Cook   County* 
Illinois. 

In  tbe  matter  of .     Juvenile  No.  . 

To and ,  defendants  in  the  above  entitled  cause: 

IMease  take  notice  that  on  the  day  of ,  A.  D.  19 — ,  at  the  hour  of 

m.,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  I  can  be  beard  before  bis  honor.  Judge 


at  his  court  room  at  the  courthouse  In  room  1007.  in  Chicago,  in  said  county,  I  shall 
move  tbe  court  to  stay  further  payment  under  the  "  funds  to  parents  act  '*  under  the 

order  heretofore  on  tbe day  of  ,  A.  D.  19 — ,  entered  herein  at  which  time 

and  place  you  may  appear  if  you  see  fit. 

Served  the  within  notice  on  the  named , .  defendants,  by 

reading  the  same  to  ,  at  the  same  time  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  *  this 

day  of ,  19 — . 

TTbe  above  notice  is  also  used  for  the  increasing  or  decreasing  of  funds  after  first 
grant  and  for  continuing  funds  after  child  is  14  years  old,  if  incapacitated.] 

OBDEB  STATHIO  PAYMENT. 

State  of  Illlnol8,  county  of  Cook,  ss.     In  the  circuit  (Juvenile)  court  of  Cook  County. 

In  the  matter  of .    Juvenile  No.  . 

This  day  comes and  enters  herein  his  motion  to  stay  further  payment 

under  the  funds  to  parents  act  under  the  order  heretofore  on  the  day  of • 

19 — ,  entered  herein. 

And  thereupon  this  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard  on  said  motion  and  it  appearing  to 

the  court  that  due  service  of  said  motion  has  been  had  on  the  defendants . 

and  said  defendants , ,  being 


now  here  in  open  court 

The  court  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  adduced  and  being  fully  advised  in  the 
promlHes  hereby  suRtninK  said  motion. 

It   i«  therefore  ordered  that  further  payment  under  the  "funds  to  parents  act**  by 

order  of  court,  heretofore  on  the  day  of  entered  herein  be,  and  the  same 

is  hereby  stayed   until   further  order  of  court   and  this  cause  hereby   stands  continued. 

Enter , ,  Judge, 

IOWA. 

[Supplement  to  Code  1907,  as  amended  by  Laws  li)09,  chap.  13;  Laws  1013,  chap.  31.1 

Section  254-al3.  Jurisdiction. — The  district  court  and  superior  courts  are 
hereby  clothed  with  original  and  full  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all 
ca8t»s  coming  within  the  purview  of  this  act,  and  the  proceedings,  orders,  find- 
ings and  decisions  of  said  courts  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  or  books  to  be  kept 
for  the  purpose  and  known  as  the  juvenile  court  record.  Said  courts  shall 
always  he  open  for  the  transaction  of  business  coming  under  the  purview  ol 
this  act,  but  the  hearing  of  any  matter  requiring  notice  shall  be  had  only  in 
term  time  or  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  judge  may  appoint. 

Skc.  2r»4-air>.  Petition. — Any  reputable  person  being  a  resident  of  the  county, 
having  knowledge  of  a  child  in  his  county  who  appears  to  be  either  dependent, 
neglocttHl  or  delinquent,  may,  without  fee,  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  a  petition  in  writing,  setting  forth  the  facts,  veri- 
fied by  afildavit;  It  shall  be  sufficient  if  the  afi^davit  is  upon  information  and 
belief. 

Sec.  254-al6.  Summons. — Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  the  court  may  cause 
a  sunmions  to  issue  requiring  the  person  having  custody  or  control  of  the  child 
or  with  whom  the  child  may  be,  to  appear  with  the  child  at  a  time  and  place 
stated  in  the  summons.    The  parents  of  the  child,  if  living,  and  their  residence 
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is  known,  or  its  legal  goardian,  if  one  there  be,  or  if  there  is  neither  parent  nor 
guardian  or  if  his  or  her  residence  is  not  known,  then  some  relative,  if  there 
be  one  and  his  residence  is  known,  shall  be  notified  of  the  proceedings,  and  in 
any  case  the  judge  may  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  act  in  behalf  of  the 
child.  *  *  *  On  the  return  of  the  summons  or  other  process,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  may  be,  the  court  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  dispose  of  the  case 
in  a  summary  manner.    *    *    * 

Sex?.  254-al8.  Probation  officers. — ^The  court  shall  have  authority  to  appoint 
or  designate  one  or  more  discreet  persons  of  good  character  to  serve  as  proba- 
tion officers  *  *  *.  In  case  a  probation  officer  shall  be  appointed  by  any 
court,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  derk  of  the  court,  if  practicable,  to  notify  the 
said  probation  officer  In  advance  when  any  child  is  to  be  brought  before  the 
said  court;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  probation  officer  to  make  such  investi- 
gation as  may  be  required  by  the  court;  to  be  present  Id  court  in  order  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  the  child  when  the  case  is  heard ;  to  furnish  to  the  court 
such  information  and  assistance  as  the  Judge  may  require    *    *    *. 

Sec.  254-a20.  Dependent  children — Custody— Aid  to  poor  mothers, — ^When 
any  child  of  the  age  stated  in  section  two  (2),  hereof,  shall  be  found  to  be  de- 
pendent or  neglected,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  the  court  may  make  an 
order  committing  the  child  to  the  care  of  some  suitable  State  institution,  or 
to  the  care  of  some  reputable  citizen  of  good  moral  character,  or  to  the  care 
of  some  industrial  school,  as  provided  by  law,  or  to  the  care  of  some  associa- 
tion willing  to  receive  it,  embracing  in  its  objects  the  purpose  of  caring  for 
and  obtaining  homes  for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  which  association 
shall  have  been  accredited  as  hereinafter  provided. 

If  the  court  finds  that  the  mother  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  is  a 
widow,  and  If  the  court  further  finds  that  such  mother  is  poor  and  unable  to' 
properly  care  for  said  child,  but  Is  otherwise  a  proper  guardian,  and  that  it 
is  for  the  w^are  of  such  child  to  remain  at  home,  the  court  may  enter  an 
order  finding  such  fact  and  fixing  an  amount  of  money  necessary  to  enable 
such  mother  to  properly  care  for  such  child,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  through  its  overseer  of  the  poor  or 
otherwise,  to  pay  to  such  mother,  at  such  times  as  said  order  may  designate, 
the  amount  so  specified  for  the  care  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  until 
further  order  of  the  court:  Providing,  however.  That  the  amount  to  be  paid 
for  the  care  of  any  such  child  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  dollars  per 
week:  And  provided  further.  That  such  payment  shall  cease  upon  any  such 
child  attaining  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Any  mother  whose  husband  is  an 
inmate  of  any  institution  under  the  care  of  the  board  of  control,  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  be  considered  a  widow,  but  only  while  such  husband  is 
80  confined.    [Amendment  approved  April  19,  1913.    Laws  1913,  chap.  31.] 

The  court  may,  when  the  health  or  condition  of  the  child  may  require  it, 
cause  the  child  to  be  placed  in  a  public  hospital  or  institution  for  treatment 
or  special  care,  or  in  a  private  hospital  or  institution  which  will  receive  it  for 
like  purposes  without  charge. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Laws  1918,  chmp.  768.] 
An  Act  To  provide  for  suitably  aiding  mothers  with  dependent  children. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows:  Sbction  1.  Aid  to  mothers  with  dependent  chil- 
dren,— In  every  city  and  town  the  overseers  of  the  poor  shall,  subject  to  the 
fttOTisions  of  the  subsequent  sections  of  this  act,  aid  all  mothers  with  depend- 


Sec  4.  To  v>Kom  act  »\aU  apply. — This  act  ifaall  apply  to  &I1  motlien  and 
their  dependent  cbUdren,  whether  or  not  tbey  or  any  of  tbem  may  have  a  aettle- 
■nent  within  the  Oonunonwealth,  who  shall  have  resided  In  the  Oommonwealth 
not  less  than  three  years.  No  petaon  shall  acquire  a  eettlement  or  be  In  process 
of  acqalring  a  settlement  while  receiving  aid  hereunder. 

Sec.  6.  State  board  of  charity  to  have  lupervXtion. — The  State  board  of  charity 
shall  hereafter  supervise  the  work  done  and  measares  taken  by  the  oversaers 
of  the  poor  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  in  respect  to  families  In  which  there 
is  one  child  or  more  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  whether  or  not  such  family  or  | 
any  member  thereof  bas  a  settlement  within  the  Commonwealth;  and  for  this  i 
purpose  may  establish  such  rulei  rdative  to  notice  as  they  deem  necessary  and 
may  visit  and  Inspect  any  or  all  fBaHlIes  aided  under  this  act,  and  ihall  have 
access  to  any  records  and  other  data  kept  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  or  their 
representatlvea  relating  to  mch  aid;  and  said  board  shall,  in  its  annual  report 
to  the  legislature,  report  upon  the  work  done  by  Its  own  agents  and  by  tlie 
overseers  of  the  poor  Is  reiwect  to  rach  famlltes  any  of  whose  monbeni  are    , 
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v^itliont  legal  settlement  in  the  Ck>mmonwealth ;  and  shall  make  a  separate 
report  on  the  work  done  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  respect  to  such 
families  in  which  all  the  members  have  a  legal  settlement  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  6.  Reimbursement  by  t?ie  Commomcealth, — In  respect  to  all  mothers  in 
receipt  of  aid  hereunder  the  city  or  town  rendering  the  aid  shall  be  reimbursed 
>y  the  Ck>nmionwealth,  after  approval  of  the  bills  by  the  State  board  of  charity, 
'or  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  aid  given.  If  the  mother  so  aided  has  no 
*otrlenient,  the  city  or  town  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the  total  amount  of  the 
lid  given,  after  approval  of  the  bills  by  the  State  board  of  charity  as  aforesaid. 
[f  the  mother  so  aided  has  a  lawful  settlement  in  another  city  or  town  two- 
Jtiirds  of  the  amount  of  such  aid  given  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  con- 
tract against  the  city  or  town  liable  therefor  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
>f  chapter  eighty-one  of  the  Revised  Laws  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof  and 
in  addition  thereto. 

Sec.  7.  Appropriation, — For  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  cities  and  towns, 
as  provided  in  the  foregoing  section,  there  shall  be  appropriated  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  first  year. 

Sec.  8.  Repeal. — ^All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  9.  Time  of  talcing  effect. — ^This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Approved  June  12,  1913. 

Opebation  of  Law. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  a  commission  to  study  the  question  of  the 
support  of  dependent  minor  children  of  widowed  mothers  had  been  created  by 
Resolves  82,  Laws  of  1912,  and  had  made  its  report  to  the  legislature.  (Printed 
as  H.  Doc.  2075,  1913.)  Included  in  the  report  (p.  37)  is  a  draft  of  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  commission  which  differs  from  that  enacted  by  the  gen- 
eral court  in  that  it  provided  for  a  State  commission  of  five  persons  with 
authority  to  order  payaseiits,  to  be  called  subsidies,  to  be  made  by  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  to  indigent  widowed  mothers  with  dependent  children.  The  law 
enacted  gives  the  power  of  initiating  aid  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  alone,  as 
an  extension  of  the  system  of  local  relief,  with  no  limitations  on  the  amount 
to  be  granted.  The  State  board  of  charity  has,  however,  general  supervision 
of  the  work,  and  upon  its  approval  of  the  bills  thereby  incurred  the  Common- 
wealth reimburses  one-third  on  settled  cases  and  the  total  amount  on  unsettled. 
The  board  is  carrying  out  the  mother's  aid.  law  through  a  woman  supervisor  and 
five  woman  visitors  under  the  sui>erintendent  of  the  adult  poor  division  of  the 
board.  The  immediate  guidance  of  the  whole  work  is  under  one  of  the  board's 
committees  known  as  the  social  service  committee.  An  account  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law,  by  Mrs.  Ada  E.  Sheffield,  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
is  given  in  the  Survey  for  February  21,  1914.  She  summarizes  the  method  of 
granting  aid  as  follows : 

•*  The  mother  makes  application  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  in  her  place  of 
residence.  He  investigates  her  need,  fitness,  and  resources,  filling  out  a  blank 
form  which  the  board  has  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  ending  with  his  recom- 
mendation. This  information  and  advice  he  sends  in  to  the  State  board.  The 
supervisor  then  assigns  one  of  the  five  women  visitors  to  make  a  second  inde- 
I)endent  investigation,  and  reviews  the  recommendation  of  the  overseer  in  the 
light  of  the  two  findings.  The  result  of  her  study  of  the  case,  whether  approval, 
disapproval,  or  suggestions  on  treatment,  she  embodies  in  a  letter  to  the  over- 
seer in  question.  In  the  course  of  her  work  she  is  in  constant  conference  with 
the  superintendent  of  the  adult  poor  division,  a  man  who  has  the  advantage  of 
many  years'  acquaintance  with  the  individual  overseers.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  goes  over  cases  that  present  some  deviation  from  the  usual  types, 
while  the  committee  itself  considers  special  cases  and  all  general  questions  of 
policy.* 
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After  three  months*  experience  with  the  types  of  families  recommended  for 
aid  by  the  overseers  and  after  conferences  with  these  officials  the  State  board 
of  charity  drew  up  u  following  tentative  statement  of  the  general  polides  whldi 
should  govern  the  granting  of  the  new  form  of  aid : 

tentative  statement  of  general  policies  govebnino  new  form  of  aid. 

gommon wealth  of  massachusetts, 

State  Board  of  Chasitt, 
Division  of  State  Adult  Poob, 
State  House,  Boston,  November  SO,  191$, 
Overseers  of  the  poor. 

Deab  Sibs:  Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  763,  Acts  of  1913,  the  State 
board  of  charity  was  given  certain  supervisory  powers,  and  also  control  of  rules 
relative  to  notices  to  and  reimbursement  by  the  Commonwealth.  Tliis  law  can 
not  be  successfully  administered  unless  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  this 
board  work  harmoniously.  The  board  believes  that  relief  should  be  adminis- 
tered according  to  general  policies.  Since  the  people  who  may  benefit  by  this 
act  will  inevitably  adapt  their  lives  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  can 
receive  help,  they  should  know  what  these  conditions  arc  The  policies  accord- 
ing to  which  public  authorities  administer  the  ample  relief  provided  for  in  this 
law  will  have  an  educational  influence,  not  only  on  the  beneficiaries,  but  on  all 
those  families  that  are  on  the  border  line  of  need.  This  infiuence  will  be 
wholesome  in  proportion  to  tte  wisdom  shown  by  the  overseers  and  the  State 
board  of  charity.  While  the  board  is  becoming  acquainted  with  the  types  of 
family  problems  which  the  overseers  are  considering  under  this  act.  It  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  for  us  to  suggest  policies  which  might  probably  have  to 
be  reversed  later.  In  some  directions,  however,  the  t>oard  can  state  Its  position 
at  once. 

From  our  observation  of  the  families  aided  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  our  general  knowledge  of  relief  work,  we  believe  it  wise  and  necessary  at 
this  time  to  establish  the  following  definite  policies,  and  ai^  your  cooperation 
in  their  application: 

1.  Aid  granted  should  be  of  the  kind  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual family.  In  many  cases  a  partial  allowance  of  cash  Is  desirable;  but  we 
would  suggest  that  only  in  cases  where  the  mother  is  Intelligent  and  Judicious 
slioiikl  tlie  full  allowance  bo  in  cash.  Cash  allowances  should  be  granted 
woelvly,  never  monthly. 

2.  If  there  is  illness  in  a  family  receiving  relief  under  the  provisions  of 
cbaptor  lihl.  Acts  of  1913,  which  is  temporary,  requiring  only  medicine  or  a  few 
doctor's  visits,  the  medical  relief  or  medicine  should  be  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  act;  but  in  cases  of  long-continued  illness  or  illness  requir- 
ing hospital  treatment,  n(»tice  should  be  sent  under  the  provisions  of  section  14. 
chapter  8,5,  Revised  Laws.  Keimbursemeut  by  the  Commonwealth  for  medical 
attendance  in  the  home  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  292,  Acts  of  1909. 

3.  Sei.'tion  4  provides  in  part:  "This  act  shall  apply  to  all  mothers  and  their 
dependent  children,  whether  or  not  they  or  any  of  them  may  have  a  settlement 
within  the  Commonwealth,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  Commonwealth  not 
less  than  three  years."  Families  who  have  not  resided  In  the  CommonwealUi 
for  three  years  subsequent  to  September  1,  1910.  should  not  be  considered  as 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  act.  If  such  a  rule  were  not  established, 
many  families  who  were  residents  of  Massachusetts  years  ago  would  return 
from  other  States  for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming  beneficiaries  under  the 
act. 

4.  The  law  contemplates  aid  for  families  under  a  constructive  plan  for  a 
definite  period,  or  until  such  time  as  the  dependent  children  have  attained  the 
age  of  14  years.  Although  the  law  provides  relief  and  not  pensions,  the  idea 
that  animated  its  passage  was  that  of  granting  to  dependent  mothers  an  income 
on  which  they  may  count  while  their  children  are  below  working  age.  The 
need  which  was  urged  before  the  legislature,  the  illustrative  cases  brought  for- 
ward to  emphasize  that  need,  were  both  such  as  would  continue  through  a 
periiMl  of  years.  Such  a  "resrular  allowance  dllTers  from  most  material  relief 
in  other  particulars  than  in  the  size,  or  even  the  regularity,  of  the  relief.  It 
represents  a  settliHl  plan  re<iniring  a  si)ecitiod  sum  per  week,  the  mother  being 
informed  of  the  plan,  relieved  from  worry,  and  thus  put  in  a  position  to  adjust 
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ber  exiienseti  to  her  income."  It  seems  wise  for  the  present  to  consider  only 
BQch  cases  as  will,  according  to  your  best  Judgment,  require  relief  for  at  least 
a  period  of  one  year.  Other  cases  can  be  handled  by  private  charities,  by 
churches,  or  under  the  temporary  aid  law. 

5.  It  is  important  that  the  law  should  not  serve  as  a  palliative  for  desertion. 
It  therefore  seems  unwise  to  consider  an  application  under  this  act  until  after 
one  year  has  elapsed  since  the  desertion  occurred,  and  the  mother  has  shown 
her  desire  to  ameliorate  conditions  by  requesting  the  court  to  issue  a  warrant 
for  nonsupport  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  450  of  the  Acts  of  1911  and 
amendments  thereto.  We  should  use  our  influence  to  strengthen  the  sense  of 
responsibility  for  children  by  making  the  lot  of  the  deserting  father  less,  and 
not  more,  eligible. 

6.  The  mother  should  not  discontinue  her  employment  unless  it  is  apparent 
her  health  is  being  impaired,  or  the  children  require  more  i)ersonal  supervision. 
In  many  instances  it  may  be  desirable  to  arrange  for  a  different  kind  of  em- 
ployment, or  discontinuance  of  service  for  a  portion  of  the  week.  There  are 
undoubtedly  relatives  or  other  reliable  persons  living  with  many  of  these  fami- 
lies who  can  give  the  dependent  children  proi)er  attention  during  the  mother's 
absence.  To  insist  that  the  mother  shall  not  work,  regardless  of  home  condi- 
tions, would  tend  to  discourage  that  desire  for  thrift  and  independence  which 
is  an  essential  element  in  society.  The  policy  should  be  stimulative,  and  con- 
structive rather  than  destructive. 

7.  The  board  suggests  that  before  granting  aid  to  any  mother  with  illegiti- 
mate children,  the  overseers  consult  with  the  superintendent  of  the  division  of 
State  adult  poor.  The  presumption  is  agtiinst  aiding  such  mothers  under  this 
law,  since  to  do  so  would  offend  the  moral  feeling  of  respectable  mothers,  and 
would  thus  do  violence  to  a  traditional  sentiment  that  Is  inseparable  from  a 
respect  for  virtue. 

8.  If  the  applicant  has  funds  to  an  appreciable  amount,  the  State  board  of 
charity  would  appreciate  a  reference  of  the  case  for  consideration  prior  to  the 
granting  of  aid.  The  board  believes  that  unless  a  definite  protective  plan  can 
be  formulated  by  the  overseer  whereby  a  certain  amount  can  be  disiiensed  by 
a  trustee,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  need  of  each  individual  case,  the  case 
should  not  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

9.  If  the  applicant  has  an  equity  to  an  appreciable  amount  in  the  real  estate 
upon  which  the  family  resides,  the  State  board  would  appreciate  a  reference  of 
the  case  for  consideration  before  aid  is  granted. 

10.  To  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  law.  which  applies  only  to  those  families 
providing  a  proper  environment  for  the  dependent  children,  the  board  decides 
that  the  presence  of  male  lodgers  presents  dangers  incompatible  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  family;  and  declines,  as  a  rule,  to  reimburse  in  such  cases. 
The  board  prefers,  if  necessary,  to  reimburse,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  for 
additional  relief  granted  to  meet  the  reduction  of  income  caused  by  such  re- 
moval. 

Obviously,  no  one  can  draw  an  arbitrary  line  between  a  fit  and  an  unfit 
mother.  The  extremes  of  fitness  or  unfitness  all  will  agree  upon;  It  is  the 
doubtful  cases  about  which  questions  would  arise.  Since  this  aid  which  the 
public  gives  is  adequate,  the  board  feels  that  we  can  ask  a  fairly  high  standard 
of  character  and  home  care  from  the  mothers.  With  such  a  reward  in  view. 
It  is  a  poor  sort  of  woman  who  will  not  do  well.  The  public  authorities  can 
make  adequate  relief  a  powerful  lever  to  lift  and  keep  mothers  to  a  high  stand- 
ard of  home  care.  If  we  grant  the  aid  to  any  woman  whose  care  of  her  chil- 
dren will  Just  pass  muster,  we  throw  away  a  chance  to  make  these  women  im- 
prove. If.  on  the  contrary,  we  make  relief  under  this  law  conditional  on  a 
fairly  high  standard  of  home  care,  we  shall  find  that  the  mothers  will  rise  to 
this  standard.  The  fact  is  that  a  mother  of  little  children  who  will  not  attend 
conscientiously  to  their  diet,  cleanliness,  health,  and  conduct  for  the  sake  of 
an  adequate  income,  steadier  possibly  than  were  her  husband*8  wages,  is  not 
the  sort  of  woman  Massachusetts  wants  to  help  under  this  act. 

In  fine,  possible  and  actual  beneficiaries  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  condi- 
tions which  attend  the  receipt  of  this  relief.  We  can  hardly  cxag;;erate  the 
beneflcient  influence  which  a  relief  i)ol1cy,  administered  always  with  broad 
edncatlonal  alms  in  mind,  may  exercise  on  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  board  believes  that  effective  help  for  the  needy  is  conditional  ui)on  close 
and  cordial  cooperation  between  public  and  private  charities.  **  Cooperation  *' 
between  charities  includes  either  or  l>oth  of  two  sorts  of  relation :  Tlie  agencies 
mfty  divide  among  ^em  the  needy  ftimilies,  agreeing  not  to  trespass  on  each 
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other's  cases,  or  they  may  consult  and  work  together  on  the  same  easea  A  dlri- 
Hion  of  the  field  of  work  is  a  business  arrangement  often  necessary  to  economy 
of  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  public  and  private  charities  need  to  consult 
with  each  other  on  the  treatment  of  individual  cases  in  order  thut  each 
may  profit  by  the  other's  point  of  view.  The  private  charity  that  holds  aloof 
becomes  narrow,  provincial;  the  public  charity  that  tries  to  be  sufficient  unto 
itself  ends  by  giving  perfunctory  care  to  its  charges.  Because  of  the  privilege 
which  private  charities  have  of  limiting  the  amount  of  their  work,  they  can 
often  exercise  closer  supervision  over  their  cases  than  is  possible  to  public 
visitors.  Either  associated  charities,  children's  societies,  district  nursing  asso- 
ciutions,  or  churches  may  further  the  work  of  the  overseers  by  visiting  and  by 
keeping  the  overseers  informed  of  home  conditions  in  the  intervals  of  official 
visits. 

If  from  your  experience  the  above  policies  do  not  work  out  jEniccessfuUy,  we 
would  appreciate  your  suggestions  or  criticisms,  either  by  discussion  at  the 
future  meetings  the  board  will  hold  with  the  local  boards,  by  corre^wndence, 
or  by  personal  interview  with  the  superintendent  of  State  adult  poor. 

We  have  also  adopted  the  following  rules  relative  to  notices  and  submission 
of  bills : 

1.  Whenever  an  original  notice  has  been  sent  to  the  State  board  on  Form 
1471  or  1472  it  will  continue  in  force  until  the  case  is  closed. 

2.  Keimbursement  by  the  CX)uimon wealth  will  be  allowed  for  the  five  days 
prior  to  date  of  notice  instead  of  24  hours  as  previously  stated. 

3.  Section  3  of  said  act  provides:  *'  The  said  overseers,  either  by  one  of  their 
own  number  or  by  their  duly  appointed  agent,  shall  visit  at  least  once  In  every 
three  months  at  their  homes  or  other  place  or  places  where  they  may  be  liv- 
ing, each  mother  and  her  dependent  children  who  are  being  aided  financially 
or  otherwise  by  said  overseei-s.  and  after  each  visit  shall  make  and  keep  on 
file  as  a  part  of  their  official  records  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  home  and  family  and  all  other  data  which  may  assist  In  determining  the 
wisdom  of  the  measures  taken  and  the  advisability  of  their  continuance;  and 
said  overseers  shall  at  least  once  in  each  year  reconsider  the  case  of  each 
mother  with  dependent  children  with  whom  they  are  dealing,  and  enter  their 
determination  with  the  reason  therefor  on  their  official  records." 

In  order  that  the  Ruporvi8oi*y  board  may  be  constantly  advised  of  conditions 
in  the  home  and  the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  aid.  we  have  prepared  a 
blank,  substantially  a  renewal  notice,  which  should  be  sent  to  the  State  board 
of  charity  after  each  quarterly  visit  of  the  overseers  or  their  duly  appointed 
agent,  as  ijrovided  in  the  above-quoted  section.  A  statement  has  also  been 
added  to  this  blank  providing  for  notification  of  the  yearly  reconsideration  by 
the  board  of  overseers. 

Hills  should  be  rendered  to  the  Commonwealth  for  aid  granted  during  the 
quarter  ending  November  30,  1913.  the  five  months  ending  April  30,  1914,  and 
every  six  months  thereafter. 

Bills  should  be  rendere<l  to  city  or  town  of  legal  settlement  for  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  of  such  aid  given  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
the  said  act.     Sample  forms  of  notices  and  bills  are  inclosed,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  usual  source. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

9  Superintendent, 

MICHIGAN. 
[Laws  1913,  No.  228.] 

An  Act  To  amend  section  seven  of  act  number  six  of  the  Public  Acts  of  the  extra 
session  of  nineteen  hundred  seven,  entitled  "An  act  to  define  and  to  regulate 
the  treatment  and  control  of  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children; 
to  proscribe  the  jurisdiction  of  the  probate  courts  and  the  powers,  duties  and 
compensation  of  the  probate  judges  with  regard  thereto;  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  county  agents  and  probation  oflicers  and  to  prescribe  their 
powers,  duties  and  compensation,"  approved  October  twenty-four,  nineteen 
hundrcNl  seven;  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  poor  mothers  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact:  Suction  1.  Section  seven  of  act 
number  alx  of  the  Public  Acts  of  the  extra  session  of  nineteen  hundred  seven* 
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entitled  "An  act  to  define  and  to  regulate  the  treatment  and  control  of  de- 
pendent, neglected  and  delinquent  children;  to  prescribe  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
probate  courts  and  the  powers,  duties  and  compensation  of  the  probate  Judges 
with  regard  thereto;  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  county  agents  and  pro- 
bation officers  and  to  prescribe  their  powers,  duties  and  compensation,"  ap- 
proved October  twenty-four,  nineteen  hundred  seven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  Dependent  children — Assistance  to  needy  mothers. — When  any  child 
under  the  age  of  seventeen  years  shall  be  found  to  be  a  dependent  or  neg- 
lected child  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  the  court  may  make  an  order 
committing  the  child  to  the  care  of  some  suitable  State  institution  subject 
to  the  law  and  regulations  governing  such  Institution,  or  to  the  cnre  of 
some  reputable  citizen  of  good  moral  character,  or  to  the  care  of  some 
training  school,  or  industrtol  school,  as  such  provided  by  law.  to  the  cnre 
of  some  association  willing  to  receive  it,  embracing  in  its  objects  the  pur- 
pose of  caring  for  or  obtaining  homes  for  dependent  or  neglected  children, 
which  association  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  State  board  of  correc- 
tions and  charities:  Provided,  That  if  the  mother  of  such  dependent  or  neg- 
lected child  is  unmarried,  or  is  a  widow  or  has  been  deserted  by  her  hus- 
band, or  if  married  has  been  divorced,  and  is  poor  and  unable  to  proix>rly 
care  and  provide  for  said  (Lild,  but  is  otherwise  a  proper  guardian,  and  it  is 
for  the  welfare  of  such  child  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  its  mother,  the  court 
may  enter  an  order  finding  such  facts  and  fixing  the  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  mother  to  properly  care  for  such  child ;  such  amount  not  to 
exceed  three  dollars  a  week  for  each  child.  Thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  of  which  such  child  is  a  resident,  to  pay 
from  the  general  fund  of  such  county,  to  such  mother,  at  such  times  as  such 
order  may  designate,  the  amount  so  specified  for  the  care  of  such  dependent 
or  neglected  child  until  the  further  order  of  the  court.  Such  order  shall  not 
require  the  approval  of  the  board  of  supervisors  or  county  auditor  or  auditors. 
The  court  shall,  when  the  health  or  condition  of  the  child  shall  require,  cause 
the  child  to  be  placed  in  a  public  hospital  or  in  an  institution  for  treatment 
or  special  care,  or  in  a  private  hospital  or  institution  for  special  care  or 
treatment,  the  expense  to  be  paid  from  the  general  fund  of  the  county  of 
which  the  child  is  a  resident. 

Approved  May  7,  1913. 

The  provisions  of  act  No.  6  Of  the  Public  Acts  of  the  extra  session  of  1907 
which  relate  to  the  courts  having  Jurisdiction  and  the  method  by  which  cases 
of  dependent  children  are  brought  into  court  are  as  follows: 

[Howeirs  Statutes,  1913;  11645,  11647,  11648.] 

11645.  Sec.  2.  Jurisdiction. — The  probate  court  shall  have  original  Jurisdic- 
tion in  all  cases  coming  within  the  terms  of  this  act,  and  while  proceeding 
under  this  act  shall  be  termed  Juvenile  division  of  the  probate  court.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Provided,  That  in  case  the  Judge  of  probate  in  any  county  Is  so  occupleil  with 
the  duty  devolving  upon  him  in  the  probate  court  as  not  to  have  time  to 
attend  to  the  eases  arising  under  this  act  and  shall  so  certify  to  the  circuit 
court,  the  circuit  judge  or  one  of  them  In  districts  where  there  is  more  than 
one  circuit  Judge,  to  be  designated  by  the  Judges  of  said  court,  shall  hear  the 
cases  under  this  act  provided  to  be  heard  by  the  Judge  of  probate,  but  said 
circuit  Judge  shall  not  exercise  the  powers  of  the  probate  court  in  such  cases 
for  a  longer  period  than  two  months,  unless  a  new  certificate  and  designation 
be  made*  which  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  effective  for  a  like  period.    *    *    * 
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11047.  Sea  4.  Oamti^  «p«iilf .— Hm  goremor  Aall  appoint  In  eadi  ooantr  «< 
ibis  State,  upon  the  recommendatJont  of  tbe  State  board  of  eomettons  and 
charitleB,  an  fluent  of  sacb  board  for  tbe  oaie  and  protection  of  dependent,  nef- 
lected  and  delinqoent  children,  who  ahall  hold  his  c^Bce  during  tba  pleaaore  of 
the  govemor,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  county  agent  for  the  oonntj  for  wUkh 
he  is  appointed.    ♦    ♦    • 

11648.  Sec.  5.  Pe^ttton— firnimiiona— ITeoHfi^.— Upon  the  flUng  with  tbm  eont 
of  a  sworn  petition  setting  ibrth  upon  knowledge  or  npon  Inftmnatlon  and 
belief,  the  facts  showing  that  anj  child  resident  in  said  oonnty  Is  a  drilngn—t, 
dependent  or  neglected  child  within  the  meaning  of  section  one  of  this  act,  the 
conrt  shall  before  any  farther  proceeding  Is  had  In  the  matter  give  notles 
thereof  to  said  county  agent  or  to  a  duly  appointed  probation  dBeer,  who  shaH 
have  opportunity  allowed  him  to  inyestigate  the  facts  and  cfreamstanees  sur- 
rounding the  case,  and  upon  receiving  such  notice  the  said  oOioer  shall  Imme- 
diately proceed  to  inquire  into  and  make  a  full  examination  of  the  parentage 
and  surroundings  of  the  cliild  and  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  ease^ 
and  report  the  same  to  the  said  court  in  writing.  If,  after  a  full  Inrestigatlon, 
it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  public  interest  and  the  Interest  of  tbe  ddld 
will  be  best  subserved  thereby,  a  summons  shall  issue  reciting  the  sobstanoe  of 
the  petition  and  requiring  the  person  having  custody  or  control  of  the  chUd,  or 
with  whom  the  child  may  be,  to  appear  with  the  child  at  a  place  and  time  whkh 
shall  be  stated  in  the  summons;  and  if  imch  person  Is  other  than  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  such  child,  then  said  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  notified  of  the 
pendency  of  the  case.  The  court  shall  notifjr  the  oonntj  agent  ot  probation 
officer  making  the  preliminary  investigation  to  attend  said  trial  and  set  as 
custodian  of  said  child.  *  *  *  On  return  of  the  snmnKms  or  writ,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  may  be.  the  court  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  dispose  of  the 
case  upon  such  testimony  as  may  be  produced,  and  if  the  allegations  against 
tbe  child  are  proved  the  court  may  adjudge  said  child  a  delinquent,  dependent 
or  neglected  child,  as  the  cnse  may  be;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that 
the  public  interests  and  the  interest  of  such  child  will  be  best  subserved  thereby, 
he  may  make  an  order  for  tbe  return  of  such  child  to  his  or  her  parents  or 
guardian  or  friends.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

An  earlier  law,  passed  in  1911,  providing  for  relief  out  of  school  funds  to 
children  of  indigent  parents  to  enable  them  to  attend  school  Is  apparently  not 
sui>erseded  by  the  law  enacted  In  1913,  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  relief 
out  of  the  county  funds.  (I^ttor  from  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion. Dec.  24.  1913. )  Tbe  text  of  this  law  is  here  given,  as  it  differs  from  the 
usual  form  of  school-aid  law  in  that  it  provides  for  the  payment  of  mon«y  fbr 
support  in  addition  to  books  and  clothing. 

[Laws  1911,  No.  198;  HoweH'R  Statutes,  191S;  3578-3581.] 

An  Act  To  provide  means  whereby  children  of  indigent  parents  within  sdiobl 

age,  may  attend  school. 

The  peaple  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact:  Sfxtion  1.  Schooling  of  ehildren 
of  indigent  parents. — Any  truant  officer  of  this  State  when  authorised  by  the 
lioard  of  education  to  investigate,  and  when  satisfied  that  any  cbild  within  his 
Jurisdiction,  required  by  law  to  attend  school,  is  unable  so  to  do  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  services  of  such  child  are  absolutely  required  for  the  support 
of  himself  or  herself,  or  to  assist  in  the  support  or  care  of  others  legally  en- 
titled to  his  or  her  services,  such  person  or  persons  being  unable  to  support  or 
care  for  themselves,  such  truant  officer  shall  reix)rt  the  case  to  the  board  of  edu* 
cttion  of  the  school  district  in  which  such  child  may  reside,  and  such  board  of 
education  shall  be  authorised  to  and  may  in  their  discretion  grant  such  rdl«t 
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as  will  enable  the  child  to  attend  school  during  the  entire  school  year.  In  all 
cases  where  such  relief  is  necessary  the  siiid  board  of  education  shall  be  author- 
ized to,  and  may  in  their  discretion,  furnish  to  such  child  the  necessary  textbooks 
free  of  charge,  in  addition  to  such  other  necessary  assistance  or  support. 

Sec.  2.  Payment  to  family. — For  the  purposes  in  this  act  provided  such  board 
of  education  shall  pay,  during  the  school  year,  to  the  family  of  such  child  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  a  week,  nor  more  than  six  dollars  a  week  for 
the  children  of  any  one  family.  Said  money  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner 
and  out  of  the  same  fund  as  are  the  current  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  schools. 

Sec.  3.  Duty  of  truant  officer. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  truant  officer  or 
treasurer  of  the  school  board  in  any  district  where  a  child  is  reci>iving  aid 
under  the  provi»ions  of  this  act  to  disburse  the  funds  herein  provided  for,  and 
to  investigate  the  environment  of  the  child,  and  to  make  an  itemized  report 
monthly  to  the  school  board  or  some  officer  appointed  by  the  board,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  funds  were  expended :  Provided,  That  in  cities  having  a  juve- 
nile court  such  investigations  shall  be  made  by  such  court. 

Sec  4.  Teacher  to  report. — The  truant  officer  shall  notify  the  teacher  to 
whom  any  child  receiving  aid  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  assigned, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  having  charge  of  such  child  to  report 
monthly  to  the  school  board  through  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  progress 
such  child  is  making  in  his  or  her  school  work,  and  the  record  of  attendance 
together  with  such  other  information  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Said  truant 
officer  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  for  the  time  so  engaged  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  as  he  receives  for  similar  services  performed  by  him  and 
shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner. 

Approved  April  29,  1911. 

MINNESOTA. 
[Laws  1013,  chap.  130.] 

An  Act  Providing  for  the  payment  of  county  aid  to  mothers  of  dependent  and 

neglected  children  under  certain  circumstances. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Tjcgiftlaturc  of  the  i^tatc  of  Minnesota:  Section  1.  AU 
loicance  to  needy  mothers. — Whenever  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  shall  be  found  to  be  dependent  or  neglecte<l  within  the  meaning  of 
chapter  2S5,  General  I^ws  1905,  or  chapter  232,  CJeneral  Laws  1909,  or  chapter 
27,  Revised  I^aws  1905,  and  it  sliall  also  api^ear  that  the  mother  of  such  child 
is  a  widow,  or  that  her  husl)and,  if  living,  is  an  inmate  of  a  i>eual  institution 
or  an  insane  asylum,  or  because  of  physical  disability  is  unable  to  supr>ort  his 
family,  and  that  the  dependent  or  neglected  condition  of  such  child  is  due 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  poverty  of  the  mother  and  the  want  of  adequate 
means  to  proi)erly  care  for  such  child  -and  that  the  mother  of  such  child  is 
otherwise  a  proper  iwrson  to  have  the  custody  of  such  child  and  that  the 
welfare  and  best  interests  of  such  child  will  be  subst»rved  by  i>ermitting  it  to 
remain  In  the  custody  of  its  mother,  the  court*  may,  in  its  discretion,  make 
and  file  an  order  finding  and  determining  such  facts,  and  therein  and  thereby 
fix  and  determine  the  amount  of  money,  not  excee<ling  $10.00  per  month. 
which  it  deems  necessjiry  for  the  county  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  such  child  in  her  own  home. 


^Tbat  U,  the  JuvenUc  court  in  countieii  over  50,000.  In  countioB  under  50,000  the 
JQdge  of  probate  baa  tbe  power  to  appoint  ffunrdians  for  dependent,  neglected,  and  delin- 
qoent  children.  Caaea  involving;  auch  children  may  be  brought  before  the  court  by  petition 
of  any  resident  of  the  eonnty. 
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Sec.  2.  AUtHc^nce  paid  out  of  geitenU  county  funds.— A  certifled  copy  of 
soch  order  sball  be  filed  with  the  coonty  auditor  of  the  ooanty  of  which  such 
chlld^s  mother  is  u  resident,  and  tliereapoo  and  thereafter,  and  so  long  as 
such  order  remains  in  force  and  unmodified,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
auditor  each  month  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  general  revenue  fund  of  his 
county  in  favor  of  the  mother  for  the  amount  specified  in  such  order.  Such 
warrant  shall  be  delivered  to  the  cleric  of  the  court  making  the  order  and 
shall  by  the  latter  be  delivered  to  the  mother  uiM>n  her  executing  duplicate 
receipts  therefor,  one  to  be  retained  by  the  auditor  and  the  other  shall  be  filed 
by  the  clerk  with  the  other  records  in  the  proceedings  relating  to  such  child. 
It  Fhall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  treasurer  to  pay  such  warrant  out  of  the 
funds  in  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  county  when  properly  presented 
No  such  county  aid  shall  be  paid  towards  the  support  of  any  child  who  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen  (14)  years,  nor  to  any  mother  who  lias  not 
resided  in  said  county  one  year  and  in  the  State  two  years  continuously  next 
preceeding  the  making  of  such  order. 

Sec.  3.  Court  may  make  order  at  any  time. — The  court  may  at  any  time  revoke 
or  modify  any  order  previously  made:  a  certified  copy  of  any  such  subsequent 
order  shall  forthwith  be  filed  with  the  county  auditor  and  thereafter  warrants 
shall  be  drawn  and  payments  made  only  in  accordance  with  such  subsequently 
executed  order. 

Approved  March  27,  1913. 

MISSOURI. 
[T>aws  1011,  p.  120-122,  as  amended  by  Laws  1913.  p.  146-7.>1 

An  Act  Tr)  provide  for  the  partial  support  of  poor  women,  wliose  husbands  are 
dejtd  r>r  convicts,  when  such  women  are  mothers  of  children  under  the  age  of 
fr)nrt(H«n  (14)  years  and  reside  in  counties  now  or  hereafter  havlnj?  not  less 
tiiJin  two  linndrod  and  fifty  thousand  (250.000)  inhabitants  and  not  more  than 
five  liuiidred  tlionsjind  (5<iO.O(X))  inhabitants,  and  now  or  hereafter  having 
or  hf)l(llnj;  a  juvenile  court,  with  an  emergency  clause. 

lie  it  cnach  tl  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  ^fatc  of  Missouri,  as  follows: 
Sk(*.  1.  (Uninty  <<turts  to  make  approjtriations. — In  every  county  now  containing 
or  that  may  hereafter  contain  twf)  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  (250,000)  iu- 
liahitants  and  less  than  five  hundred  thousjind  (500,000)  inhabitants  and  in 
whlcli  a  jnvenlh*  court  is  now  l)ein^  held  or  may  hereafter  l)e  held,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  county  court  to  provide  out  of  the  moneys  in  the  county  treasury, 
n<>t  alr(»a(ly  appro[)riat(Ml,  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  purposes  of  this  law," 
l)ut  not  exccM'dlnfc  in  any  one  year  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars 
($rJ.(Hi().(K)())  for  the  partial  support  of  women  whose  husbands  are  dead,  or 
whose  husbands  are  prisoners  or  whose  husbands  are  in  either  one  of  the 
four  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  or  in  the  Missouri  colony  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic,  when  such  women  are  poor  and  are  the  mothers  of  chil- 
dren under  the  a^o  of  fourteen  years,  and  such  mothers  and  children  reside  in 
such  counties. 

Si:<\  2.  Amount  of  aUoirnnee. — The  allowance  to  each  of  such  women  shall 
not  exc(MMl  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  a  month  when  she  has  but  one  child  under  the 
ajje  of  fourteen  (14)  years,  and  if  she  has  more  than  one  child  under  the  age 
of  fourtetMi  years,  it  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  a  month 


>  Tho  nmcndment  of  1013  extended  the  provisions  of  the  Inw  to  women  whose  husbands 
were  in  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  or  the  Missouri  colony  for  the  feeble-minded  and 
epileptic. 
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for  the  first  child  and  five  dollars  ($5.00)  a  month  for  each  of  the  other  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

Sec.  3.  Conditions  of  allowance. — Such  allowance  shall  be  made  by  the 
Juvenile  court  and  only  upon  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The  child  or  chil- 
dren, for  whose  benefit  the  allowance  is  made,  must  be  living  with  the  mother  of 
such  child  or  children;  (2)  the  allowance  shall  be  made  only  when  in  the 
absence  of  such  allowance,  the  mother  would  be  required  to  work  regularly 
away  from  her  home  and  children,  and  when  by  means  of  such  allowance,  she 
will  be  able  to  remain  at  home  with  her  children;  (3)  the  mother  must  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Juvenile  court,  be  a  proper  person,  morally,  physically  and 
mentally,  for  the  bringing  up  of  her  children;  (4)  such  allowance  shall  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  court  be  necessary  to  save  the  child  or  children  from  neglect; 
(5)  no  person  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  this  act  who  shall  not  have  been  a 
resident  of  the  county  in  which  such  application  is  made  for  at  least  two  years 
next  before  the  making  of  such  application  for  such  allowance. 

Sec.  4.  When  dlloicance  shall  cease, — Whenever  any  child  shall  reach  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  any  allowance  made  to  the  mother  of  such  child  for  the 
benefit  of  such  child  shall  cease.  The  Juvenile  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  at 
any  time  before  such  child  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  discontinue  or 
modify  the  allowance  to  any  mother  and  for  any  child. 

Sec.  5.  Partial  relief, — Should  the  fund  herein  authorized  be  sufficient  to 
permit  an  allowance  to  only  a  part  of  the  persons  coming  within  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  the  Juvenile  court  shall  select  those  cases  in  most  urgent  need  of 
such  allowance. 

Sec.  6.  To  whom  applicable, — ^The  provision  of  this  law  shall  not  apply  to 
any  woman  whose  husband  is  not  dead  or  who  is  not  confined  in  the  Missouri 
State  Penitentiary  or  other  prison  in  this  State,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  shall 
not  apply  unless  such  prisoner  is  the  lawful  husband  of  the  woman  seeking  such 
allowance. 

Sec.  7.  Penalty  for  fraud. — ^Any  person  procuring,  or  attempting  to  procure, 
any  allowance  for  a  person  not  entitled  thereto,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
($o00.00),  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  8.  Motion  to  set  aside  allowance. — In  each  case  where  an  allowance  is 
made  to  any  woman  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  Judgment  entry  to  that 
effect  shall  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Juvenile  court  making  such 
allowance,  and  it  shall  be  the  right  of  any  taxpaying  citizen  at  any  time  to 
file  a  motion  to  set  aside  such  Judgment,  and  on  such  motion  the  Juvenile  court, 
or  the  court  to  whom  such  motion  may  be  taken  on  a  change  of  venue,  shall 
hear  evidence,  either  with  or  without  a  Jury,  as  either  side  may  demand,  and 
may  make  a  new  order  granting  or  refusing  such  allowance,  and  from  such 
order,  so  made,  an  appeal  shall  lie  as  in  ordinary  civil  cases.  If  the  Judgment, 
making  such  allowance,  is  not  appealed  from  or  is  affirmed  on  appeal,  the  i)er- 
son  filing  such  motion  shall  pay  all  of  the  costs  of  such  motion  and  proceedings 
subsequent  thereto.  Such  motion  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
oftener  than  once  in  any  calendar  year. 

Sec.  9.  Repeal, — ^All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are,  in  so 
far  as  they  so  conflict,  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Emergency  clause, — ^There  being  no  adequate  provision  of  law  cover- 
ing the  subject  of  partial  support  of  poor  women,  an  emergency  within  the 
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meaning  of  the  oonstltntlon  is'hereby  dedarad  to  ezlet;  tbenAwe,  tbli  act  dull 
take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Ita  paanga  >nd  approraL 
Approved  April  7, 1911.    Amendment  approved  Mardi  2S,  1818. 

OpcsaAon  of  Law  in  Jackson  Ooitntt. 

By  population  limitation  tibda  law  is  applicable  only  to  JackeoQ  Goonty.  It  is 
administered  under  the  juvenile  court  of  Jackson  Gounty  at  Kansas  City. 
From  June  2,  1911,  to  December  81.  1918,  144  applications  were  passed  on 
by  the  court,  of  which  number  62  were  refused  and  82  granted.  Daring  this 
period  22  of  the  allowances  made  were  discontinued  for  the  following  reasons: 
In  8  cases  the  widows  remarried;  in  1,  the  husband  was  released  from  prison; 
in  2,  the  children  were  not  being  cared  for;  in  5,  the  incomes  were  considered 
sufficient  for  care  of  the  children ;  in  6,  request  was  made  by  the  motbers  that 
the  allowance  be  set  aside  because  they  were  in  a  position  to  care  tor  tMr 
children  by  obtaining  work. 

For  the  month  of  December,  1938,  00  women  were  receiving  assistance  to 
the  amount  of  $SS4  50.  The  largest  amount  paid  any  family  was  $25  and  the 
smallest  $S,  an  average  per  family  of  $14.74  a  month.  The  average  amoimt 
to  each  individual  was  $8.27  per  month;  the  average  amount  to  each  dilld 
$4  21  per  month. 

In  the  60  families  210  children  were  being  benefited  by  the  allowanoes,  108 
under  14  years  and  42  over  14  years.  Of  this  number,  117  children  were  in 
ward  school,  6  in  high  school,  and  48  children  were  under  school  age;  20 
of  the  children  over  14  were  at  work;  22  were  in  sdiodl,  6  of  these  bdng  in 
high  school. 

The  Inw  provides  an  appropriation  of  not  exceeding  $12,000  a  year  for  the 
payment  of  allowances  to  wldowa  During  the  month  of  January,  1914,  4 
more  widows  were  added  to  the  pay  roll,  making  the  total  $028.50  per  month. 
At  the  beginning  of  February,  1914,  there  were  on  file  28  apfriUcatloiis  with 
only  $71.60  left  out  of  the  $1,000  available  monthly  for  granting  aUowanceSi 
(From  the  report  of  J.  L.  GiUham,  deputy  probation  oiScer  in  diarge  of  wldowif 
allowances,  Feb.  4,  1914.) 

FoBMs  Used  in  Juvenile  Court  of  Jackson  CJounty  (Kansas  Citt). 

APPLICATION  of   WIDOW   FOB  ALLOWANCE. 

Give  your  name  In   full :  .     Give  your  address :  Yonr  age : 

How  long  have  you   lived   at  your  preRent  address?     ,     Do  yon  own 


your    own   property?     .      What    property    have   you,    real    or   personal?      State 

fully:  .     If  you   rent,  who  Is  your  landlord?     .— .     What  rent  do 

you   pay?     .     Amount  of  rent  owin^r:  .     Account  of  outstanding  debts: 

.   Where  were  you  bom  ?  .    Nationality  : .    Where  was  your  nosbfind 

born? .     National  Ity :    .     Give    his    name    In    full:    .     Give   place, 

cause,  and  date  of  his  death:  .     Place  nnd  date  of  his  iniprisonment :  : 

If  your  husband  is  dead,  state  what  property  he  left,  including  life  insurance:  . 

Give  the  names  of  all  your  children  :  also  date  and  place  of  birth  : .     How 

many   children   are   livinfl:  with  you? .     Name   them:   .     If  any  of  your 

children  are  married,  give  their  names  and  addresses : .     How  long  have 

you  lived  in  Jackson  County  continuously  last  before  the  making  of  this  application? 

.    Give  dates :  From to .    State  what  your  income  is,  includlnf  tke 

salary  of  any  child  or  children  thnt  you  may  have  employed : .     Have  you  any 

money  in  bank? .     Amount: .     What  bank?     .     Do  yon  antborlie 

me  to  inquire  of  the  bank?     .     Give  date  and  place  of  your  marriage:  . 

Have  you  your  marriapre  certificate?  .     How  many  times  have  you  been  mafried? 

.     Give  the  name  of  your  father : .     Give  his  age  and  address.  If 

livinf; : .     Give  the  name  of  your  mother :  .     Give  her  age  and 

address,  if  living :   .     Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  your  brothers :  

.     Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  your  sipters : .     Give  the  name 

of  your  hu$band*s  father: .     Give  his  age  and  address,  If  living: . 

Give  the  name  of  your  husband's  mother : .     (iive  her  age  and  address, 

if  living :  .     Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  your  husband's  brothers :  

.      Give   the   names   and   addresses   of    your    husband's   sisters:   -^—  . 

State   what    relief   you    have   received   from    public   or   private   sources :   »    Give 

amounts,  and  the  names  snd  locations  of  institutions : .     Are  yon  em- 
ployed  away   from   home?  .     If  *so,   state   where,   giving  name  and  adareM  of 

your  employer,   and   what  you   earn :   .     How   long   since   your  hnsband'a  desth 

have  you  been  employed   nway   from   home? .     If   an   allowance  is  made  yon, 

what  work  can  you  procure  and  do  at  home,  and  what  can  you  earn  from  it?    . 

If  the  court  refused  you  an  allowance,  would  you  be  required  to  work  regnlariT  awsy 

from  yonr  home  and  children  for  their  support? .     What  is  the  least  amooiit 

that  may  be  allowed  yon  that  would  enable  you  to  stay  at  home  with  your  childtfsi 

and  take  care  of  them? .     If  an  allowance  is  made  will  you  agree  to  stay  at 

home  with  your  children  and  properly  rear  them?    .    At  any  time  during  jmr 
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narrled  life  were  70a  and  your  husband  separated  or  dlTorced?    .     Were  yon 

llTiDg  with  your  buslMUid  at  the  time  of  his  death?  .     Give  name  and  address 

of  your  physician: .     Will  you  notify  the  chief  probation  officer.  In  writ- 
ing, of  any  change  in  your  address  promptly?    ^.     Give  the  names  and  addresses 

of  live  (5)  persons  who  have  known  you  at  least  two  (2)  years: . 

State  of  Missouri,  county  of  Jackson,  ss : 

of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  on  her  oath  states,  that  each  and  all 

the  foregoing  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions  nre  identically  as  she  made  them,  and 
that  each  and  every  statement  in  the  above  application  is  true. 

Sobacrlbed  and  aworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Jackson  County,  Mis- 
■oori,  this day  of ,  19 — 


BEFEBENCE  BLANK. 

JuTiNiLi  Court, 
Offics  of  Chief  Probation  Officer, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  . 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam  :  Tour  name  has  been  given  us  as  reference  by of 

wlio  is  applying  for  a  widow's  allowance.     Will  you  please  answer  the  following 

questions?     Same  will  be  treated  strictly  confldentlal : 

How  long  have  you  known  applicant?     .     How  long  hns  the  applicant  lived 

in  Jackson  County  continuously?    .     Is  she,  in  your  opinion,  a  good  moral  Chris- 
tian woman?  (yes  or  no.)     Does  she  go  to  church ;  if  so,  which?    .    Would 

What  is  her  reputation 
How  does 


slie,  in  your  opinion,  give  the  children  a  good  education  ? 

for  honesty? .    What  is  the  applicant's  general  reputation? 


she  care  for  her  home? 


Does  she  properly  care   for   her  children? 


Would   you   consider   applicant    competent    morally,    physlcaliy,    and    mentally    to    rear 

children?    .     Name   .    Business    or    occupation   .     City    or 

town  .     State 


Dated  this 


day  of 


-,  A.  D.  191—,  at 


BEPOBT  OF  INVESTIOATOB. 


Name  of  applicant:  

live  In  rooms.     Flat: 


Address 
Tenement : 


Housing  conditions :  Family 
Detached   house : 


Conditions  in  the  home  regarding  sanitation  and 


Rooming  or  boarding  house :  _ 

cleanliness: .    Cliaracter  of  the  neighbors  and  neigh borhoocT,  In  regard  to  saloons. 


pool  halls,  etc. : 
Why? 


.    Would  you  advise  removal  in  case  that  allowance  was  granted? 
School  record :  Names  of  children  attending  school,  age,  grade 

(setting   this'  information   opposite   each   name)  :   .   .     Religion :    . 

Denommatlon : .    Attendant : .    Name  of  pastor : .    Address : 

.     Do   children  go   to   any   church    services?     .      Name   of    Sunday-school 

teacher:  .    Address:  .    Physical  condition  of  each  of  the  children,  setting 

out  If  any  of  the  children  are  abnormal  in  any  way:  .    Literacy  .of  the  applicant: 

.     Left  school  at  what  age :  .     Why  did  you   leave  ?     .     Can   the 


applicant  read  and  write? 


Do  you  belong  to  any  society  beneflt  or  othen^ise? 
Intoxicating  liquors? 


Has  the  applicant  any  physical  defects? 


__ Does  the  applicant  use  any 

Does  the  applicant  use  tobacco  in  any  form  ?     .     Has 

the  applicant  ever  been  In  Jail  or  prison  ?    Date :  ,  101 — . 

,  InvesUoator. 


Name. 


BECORD  OF  CASE. 
Age. 


Addresi: No.  of  rooms. 

Address. No.  of  rooms. 

Addresi No.  of  rooms. 

Rent  paid. 


Wages  earned  by  mother 

Wages  of  children 

Ami.  reortved  by  other  sources. 

Allowance  granted 

Allowance  granted 


Total. 


Allowanoe  set  aside  and  cause. 


Cbildrea's  flnt  name. 


Date  of 
birth. 


Age. 


Occupation  or 
school  grade. 


Where  employed  or  school 
attended. 


Remarks: 


Date, 


CITY  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


In  St.  Louis  a  municipnl  ooniniiHsioD  to  study  the  question  of  the  cnre  of 
delinqnent,  dependent,  and  defective  children,  which  made  its  report  in  1011, 
recommended  that  every  dei)endent  child,  not  in  need  of  hospital  treatment, 
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be  cared  fSor  In  a  funllj  bome^  and  tluit  eo  ftir  u  poarfble  fhe  dilld  iboald  be 
kei»t  with  Its  own  fiunUy  ot  lelatiTea.  Tbe  eommlnlon  reeomniended  llw 
appointment  for  8t  Lonla  of  a  board  of  ehildren's  gnardiani.  Tb  permit  tUi 
a  special  act  was  passed  bf  tbe  lOssonrl  Legislatnre  April  8, 1011,  empowerlDC 
cities  of  600.000  inbabltants  or  more  to  create,  by  ordinance,  a  board  of  dilt 
dren's  gnardlan%  and  antborlxing  snch  board  to  recelTe  delinquent,  dependent, 
and  def ectlTO  children  and  to  place  them  in  pnbMc  tostltntions  or  with  ftiwtHwi, 
and  permlttina  soch  city  to  prorlde  for  the  payment  of  the  care  of  any  snch 
child  in  any  poblic  instltntion  or  with  any  family.    (Laws  1911,  p.  840.)  *^' 

The  ordinance  passed  1^  St  Louis  under  the  authority  of  tills  act  li^aa 
follows: 

[Beviacd  Code  of  8t  Loala,  1012.    Appendiz,  p.  118S-1188.    OrdbyuMe  26665.] 

An  Ordinance  Creating  the  board  of  childr^'s  gnsrdlans,  defining  the  nnsriier 
of  its  members,  their  terms  of  office,  their  qualifications,  doties  and  powers, 
authorlxhig  said  board  to  manage  the  St.  Louis  Industrial  School,  and  au- 
thorizing said  board  to  recelTe  delinquent,  dependent  and  defeetlTe  children, 
and  to  place  them  in  public  institutions  or  with  families,  proTlding  for  the 
payment  for  the  care  of  any  such  dilld,  and  making  an  appropriation  there- 
for, and  repealing  section  fifteen  hundred  and  ten  of  the  Bevlsed  CJode  of 
St  Louis  (now  sec  16,  Revised  Ck)de,  1912). 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  municipal  oMembhf  of  the  ottp  of  8t.  LouU,  at  fotlotot: 
Section  1.  BitaWehment  of  the  hoard  of  ehMren'9  guardiam.^-Tbiexe  is  herdiy 
created  a  board  of  children's  guardians  of  the  dty  of  St  Looi%  to  consist  of 
seven  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  approval  of  the 
council,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  untfl  their  successors  have  been  appointed 
and  qualified;  if  any  member  should  absent  himself  from  five  consecutive  meet- 
ings of  the  board  without  giving  an  excuse  satisfactory  to  the  board  and 
entered  upon  the  record  of  the  board,  his  office  shall  become  vacant  Members 
of  the  board  shall  serve  without  compensation :  Provided,  however.  That  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  shall  be  refunded  to 
them. 

Sec.  2.  Orffanization  of  the  hoard, — Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of 
this  ordinance,  the  mayor  shall  appoint  two  members  to  said  board  for  a  term 
of  one  year  each,  two  members  for  a  term  of  two  years  each,  two  members  for 
a  term  of  three  years  each,  and  one  member  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
thereafter,  as  these  terms  expire,  the  mayor  shall  appoint  members  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  The  board  shall  choose  from  among  its  members,  a  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  and  a  secretary  tliereof,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a  record 
of  all  proceedings  of  said  l>oard.  Tbe  board  shall  hare  an  office  in  the  dty 
ball  or  in  such  other  municipal  building,  as  may  be  desi^iated  by  the  mayor. 
The  l)()ard  shall  meet  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month,  pro- 
vidod  that  if  any  meeting  day  should  be  a  legal  holiday,  the  board  may  select 
some  other  day  for  its  meeting. 

Skc.  3.  Appointment  of  agent  and  visitors. — The  board  shall  appoint  an  agent 
who  may  not  be  of  their  own  number.  Such  a^ent  shall  receive  a  salary,  pay- 
able out  of  the  city  treasury  in  monthly  installments  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  increase  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  for  each  year's  additional  service  of  the  incumbent  until 
a  maximum  of  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  shall  be  reached,  when  the  maxi- 
mum so  attained  shall  be  the  rate  thereafter.  The  board  may  appoint  as  many 
visitors  as  it  may  find  necessary,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  at  a  salary 
payable  monthly  at  the  rate  of  nine  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  year  Ot 
service,  with  an  increase  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  each  year's 
additional  service  of  the  incumbent  until  a  maximum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars 
shall  be  reached,  when  tlis  msximum  so  attained  shall  be  the  rate  thereafter. 
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The  board  may  also  appoint  a  stoiographer  at  a  salary,  payable  monthly,  at  th» 
rate  of  seven  hnndred  dollars  per  annum,  with  an  increase  of  one  hundred  d(^- 
lars  pw  annum  for  each  year's  additional  service  of  the  incumbent  until  a  max- 
imum of  nine  hundred  dollars  Is  attained,  which  shall  be  the  rate  thereafter. 
Actual  disbursements  for  necessary  expenses  of  employees  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties  such  as  transportation  shall  be  allowed.  The  agent,  visitors, 
and  any  other  employees  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  agent  and  visitors  shall  be  made  on  merit  only,  after  a  public 
competitive  examination  conducted  by  the  board  or  a  committee  thereof,  under 
rules  made  a  matter  of  public  record  of  the  board.  All  examinations  shall  be 
In  writing.  Successful  applicants  shall  be  required  to  answer  such  questions 
orally  as  requested  by  board. 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  agent  and  visitors.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  to 
investigate  all  cases  presented  to  the  board,  to  be  present  when  necessjiry  in 
court  as  the  board's  agent,  and  to  conduct  the  corre8i)ondence  and  general  ad- 
ministrative work  of  the  board,  except  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Industrial  school.  The  agent  shall  have  charge  of  the  placing 
and  supervision  of  children  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  it  being  the  duty 
of  the  visitors  herein  provided  for  to  visit  and  supervise  such  children  undor 
the  direction  of  the  agent  The  duties  of  the  agent  and  visitors  may  b^ 
further  designated  by  the  board. 

Sec.  8.*  Board  given  authority  to  take  charge  of  children. — Said  board  «f 
children's  guardians  shall  have  the  power  and  authority  to  receive  and  talie 
charge  of  any  child  upon  commitment  to  it  by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  upon  application  of  its  legal  custodian  to 
receive  and  take  charge  of  any  dependent  or  defective  child  for  such  care  and 
treatment  as  such  board  may  determine:  Provided^  however.  That  the  board 
shall  not  take  charge  or  consider  any  application  for  the  care  of  a  child  who 
has  not  been  a  resident  of  the  city  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  application, 
or,  If  a  child  under  one  year  of  age  whose  parents  or  guardian  have  not  boen 
residents  of  the  city  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  making  of  the  application, 
excepting  foundlings  and  abandoned  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  are 
unknown. 

Sec.  9.  Board's  authority  in  caring  for  children. — Said  board  of  children's 
guardians  shall  have  the  power  and  authority  to  place  any  child  in  its  charge 
for  temporary  custody  In  the  house  of  detention ;  to  place  delinquent  and  defec- 
tive children  in  any  public  institution  within  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  cm  re 
of  delinquent  and  defective  children,  and  to  place  dependent  children  In  the 
•  St.  Louis  Industrial  School,  but  only  In  case  no  suitable  family  homes  can  be 
found  for  them,  and  only  until  such  homes  can  be  found.  Said  board  shall  have 
the  power  and  authority  to  place  any  child  In  its  charge  or  under  its  control 
with  any  family  qualified  and  able  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  to  provide  for 
the  comfort  and  wants  of  such  child,  and  to  care  for  its  moral  and  physical 
welfare:  Provided,  That  no  child  shall  be  placed  with  any  family  when  the  head 
thereof  is  of  different  religious  affiliation  from  that  of  the  child's  parents  or 
guardian,  if  such  affiliation  can  be  ascertained :  And  provided  further,  That  no 
payment  shall  be  made  for  the  board  of  any  child  with  such  child's  own  father 
or  mother,  excepting  with  its  own  mother,  wben  such  mother  Is  widowed,  and 
then  only  after  the  board,  through  an  investigation  by  its  agents  and  at  least 
one  other  Independent  Investigation,  has  agreed  that  such  board  should  be 
allowed:  And  provided  further,  That  the  board  of  children's  guardians  shall  not 
place  for  board  any  child  who  has  arrived  at  the  legal  working  age  (fourteen), 

*■  Sections  6  to  7  relate  to  the  administrmtion  of  the  industrial  school. 
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unless  such  child  is  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  fior  gainfnl  employ- 
nieut.  The  boiird  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  place  children  within  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  and  when  not  practicable  the  children  may  be  placed  In  the  State 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  St.  lionia 

Sec.  10.  Payment  of  hoard  for  children, — For  each  child  so  placed  by  salt! 
board  iu  any  public  institution  within  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  shall  iKiy  whatever  sum  may  be  fixed  by  statute  or  whatever  sum  may  be 
agreed  uiM>n  by  said  board  not  in  excess  of  the  sum  fixed  by  statute.  For  the 
board  and  maintenance  of  every  child  placed  with  a  family,  the  city  shall  pay 
whatever  sum  is  agreed  \\\\on  by  said  board  of  children's  guardians,  not  hi 
excess,  however,  of  the  sum  of  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week :  Provided, 
hoirrviTf  That  with  the  consent  of  the  comptroller  first  had  and  obtained  a«< 
evidenced  by  his  certificate  in  each  and  every  case,  the  siiid  board  may  author- 
ize and  the  city  shall  pay  a  greater  amount,  as  fixed  by  the  comptroller's 
certificate.  In  addition  to  said  amount  thus  fixed,  the  city,  upon  the  action  of 
said  board,  may  pay  for  clothing  and  for  medical  treatment  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  year  per  child :  Provided,  however.  That  a  greater 
sum  nijiy  be  authorizeil  by  said  board  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  city,  upon  the 
certltioate  of  the  conii)trol]er  having  been  first  had  and  obtained  in  each  and 
every  case.  All  expenditures  authorized  by  the  board  shall  be  certified  by  the 
board's  agent  and  chairman. 

Sec  11.  Reports, — Said  board  shall  render  a  quarterly  report,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  February,  May.  August,  and  November  of  each  year  to  the  municipal 
assembly,  and  a  monthly  report  to  the  mayor,  showing  the  number  of  children 
in  its  charge  and  under  its  control,  the  manner  in  which  each  child  came  into 
said  boiird's  control,  its  age,  sex.  and  color,  the  disposition  of  each  case,  the 
number  of  those  finally  discharged  from  the  board's  control,  the  amount  of 
expenditures  on  account  of  the  work  of  said  board,  and  any  and  all  information 
that  the  board  may  be  able  to  furnish.  The  board  shall  malie  to  the  comptroller 
such  fiscal  reiK)rts  as  he  may  require. 

Approved  July  8,  1912. 

Tlie  work  of  taking  care  of  children  dependent  ui>on  the  public  for  support 
an<l  iKKirding  them  with  their  mothers  was  not  begun  until  December  9.  1913. 
Thirty  cliildren  in  nine  families  were  being  so  cared  for  during  February.  1914. 
The  amount  given  has  varied  with  the  family,  the  family  budget  being  as(*er- 
tained  and  the  deficit  made  up.  (Letter  from  A.  Fairbank,  agent  of  the  board. 
Feb.  23,  1914.) 

NEBRASKA. 
(Revised  Statutes  1913,  Article  VII,  1243-1250.] 

1245.  Sec.  118.  Jurisdiction.—'The  district  courts  of  the  several  cotmties  hi 
this  State  and  the  judges  thereof  in  vacation,  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  coming  within  the  terms  of  this  article:  the  county  court  in  each 
county  shall  have  concurrent  juris^lictlon  with  the  district  court,  but  such 
Jurisiliction  shall  not  be  exerci-sed  by  the  county  court  except  in  the  absence 
of  the  judge  or  judges  of  the  district  court  from  the  county.  ♦  ♦  ♦  [Laws 
1905,  p.  306:  Ann.,  5450:  Comp.,  2796b.] 

1246.  Sec.  119.  Juvenile  cfjurt. — In  counties  having  over  forty  thousand  popu- 
lation, the  judges  of  the  district  court  shall,  at  such  times  as  they  shall  deter- 
mine, designate  one  or  more  of  their  number,  whost*  duty  it  shall  be  to  hear 
all  cases  coming  under  this  article.  A  special  court  rocmi.  to  be  designated  as  the 
Juvenile  court  room,  shall  be  provided  for  the  hearing  of  such  cases,  and  the 
finding  of  the  court  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  or  books  to  be  kept  for  that 
puri)ose,  and  known  as  the  "Juvenile  record,*'  and   the  court  may  for  con- 
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venience  be  called  the  "juvenile  court"     [Laws  1905,   p.   307;   Ann.   5451; 
Ck>mp.,  2706c] 

1247.  Sec.  120.  Petition. — ^Any  reputable  person  being  a  resident  in  the  county, 
having  knowledge  of  a  child  in  his  county  who  appears  to  be  either  neglected, 
dependent,  or  delinquent,  may  fiJe  with  the  clerk  of  court  having  Jurisdiction 
in  the  matter,  a  petition  in  writing,  setting  forth  the  facts  verified  by  nfiidavit. 
It  shall  be  sufficient  that  the  affidavit  is  upon  information  and  belief.  [Laws 
1905,  p.  307;  Ann.,  5452;  CJomp.,  2796d.] 

1248.  Sec.  121.  Summons. — Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition,  a  summons  shall 
issue  requiring  the  person  having  custody  or  control  of  the  child,  or  with  whom 
the  child  may  be,  to  appear  with  the  child  at  a  place  and  time  stateil  iu  the 
summons,  which  time  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  service. 
♦  ♦  ♦  on  the  return  of  the  summons  or  other  process,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  may  be,  the  court  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  disi)ose  of  the  case  iu  a  summary 
manner.    ♦    ♦     ♦     [Laws  1905,  p.  307;  Ann.,  5453;  Comp..  270Ge.] 

1249.  Sec.  122.  Probation  officers, — The  Judge  of  the  district  court  having 
charge  of  the  Juvenile  docket  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  or  designate  two 
or  more  persons  of  good'  character,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman,  to  serve 
as  probation  officers  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  Such  officers  shall 
perform  the  duties  prescribed  in  this  article  for  probation  officers  and  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court,  ♦  ♦  ♦. 
In  case  a  probation  officer  shall  be  appointed  by  any  court,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  if  practicable,  to  notify  the  said  probation  officer 
in  advance,  when  any  child  is  to  be  brought  before  the  said  court.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  probation  officer  to  make  such  investigation  as  may  be 
required  by  the  court;  to  be  present  in  court  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
child  when  the  case  is  heard;  to  furnish  to  the  court  such  information  and 
assistance  as  the  Judge  may  require.  ♦  ♦  *  [Laws  1905,  p.  308 ;  1907,  p.  186 ; 
Ann,  5454;  Ck>mp.,  2790f.] 

1250.  Sec.  123.  Dependent  children — Custody — Aid  to  parents.^ — When  any 
child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  be  found  to  be  delinquent,  de- 
pendent or  neglected  within  the  meaning  of  this  article,  the  court  may  make 
an  order  committing  the  child  to  the  care  of  some  suitable  institution  or  to 
the  care  of  some  reputable  citizen  of  good  moral  character,  or  to  the  care  of 
some  association  willing  to  receive  It,  embracing  In  its  objects  the  purpose  ot 
caring  for  or  obtaining  homes  for  dependent  or  neglected  children,  which 
association  shall  have  been  accredited  as  hereinafter  provided,  or.  if  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  or  if  he  pleads  guilty  to  or  Is  convicted  of  any  crime,  to 
the  care  of  the  State  industrial  school.  The  court  may.  when  the  health  or 
condition  of  the  child  shall  require  it,  cause  the  child  to  be  placed  In  a  public 
hospital  or  institution  for  treatment  or  special  care,  or  In  an  accredited  and 
suitable  private  hospital  or  institution  which  will  receive  it  for  like  puri>oses. 
If  the  parent  or  parents  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  are  poor  and 
nnable  to  properly  care  for  the  said  child,  but  are  otherwise  proper  guardians 
and  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  such  child  to  remain  at  home,  the  court  may  enter 
an  order  finding  such  facts  and  fixing  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  enable 
the  parent  or  parents  to  properly  care  for  such  child,  and  thereupon  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  county  board,  through  Its  county  agent  or  otherwise,  to 
pay  to  such  parent  or  parents,  at  such  times  as  said  order  may  designate  the 
amount  so  specified  for  the  care  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  until  the 
further  order  of  the  court:  Provided,  Not  more  than  ten  dollars  per  month 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  care  of  each  child:  And  provided  further.  No  such 


^Tbe  amendmeat  providing  aid  to  parents  was  approved  AprU  5,  1913  (Laws  1918, 
chap.  88). 
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order  shall  be  effective  for  more  tban  six  months,  unless  renewed  by  the  conrt 
at  Or  after  the  expiration  of  that  period.  All  payments  are  to  be  made  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  county.  [Laws  1905,  p.  309;  1907,  p.  187;  1911,  p.  207; 
1913,  p.  133;  Ann.,  5455;  Comp.,  2796g.] 

NEVADA. 

(Laws  1013,  chapter  133.] 

An  Act  To  amend  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  relating  to  children  who  are  now,  or 
who  may  hereafter  become  dependent,  neglected,  or  delinquent;  to  define 
these  terms,  and  to  provide  for  the  treatment,  control,  maintenance,  protec- 
tion, adoption,  and  guardianship  of  the  person  of  such  child  or  children,** 
approved  March  24,  1909.  said  act  as  amended  to  provide  a  pension  for 
dependent  or  neglected  children. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows:  Section  1.  Section  twelve  of  the  said  act  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

739.  Section  12.  Chiardianship,  hoto  perfected. — ^Any  child  found  to  be  de- 
pendent or  neglected  or  delinquent  as  defined  in  this  act  and  awarded  by 
the  court  to  a  guardian  institution  or  association,  shall  be  held  by  such  guardian 
institution  or  association,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  virtue  of  the  order  entered 
in  such  case,  and  the  cleric  of  the  court  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  delivered 
to  such  guardian  or  association  a  certified  copy  of  such  order  of  the  court, 
which  certified  copy  of  such  order  shall  be  proof  of  such  guardian  institution 
or  association  in  behalf  of  such  child.  The  guardianship  under  this  act  shall 
continue  until  the  court  shall  by  further  order  otherwise  direct,  but  not  after 
such  child  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  (21)  years,  but  if  the 
parent  or  parents  or  grandparent  or  grandparents  of  such  dependent  or  neglected 
child  are  poor  and  can  not  properly  care  for,  maintain  and  properly  educate 
such  child,  biit  are  otherwise  i)ropor  guardijuis  anil  a  person  or  persons  of 
good  reputation  and  morals,  and  shall  covenant  and  agree  that  such  child  shall 
attend  school  regularly  during  all  school  days,  when  such  child  Is  of  school 
ago,  or  until  said  child  shall  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public 
grammar  school,  or  school  of  like  grades  of  studies,  or  have  graduated  in  booic- 
keei)ing  and  commercial  course,  the  court  may  enter  an  order  finding  such  facts, 
and  fixing  the  amount  of  money  uecessary  to  enable  the  parent  or  parents  or 
grandparent  or  grandparents  to  properly  care  for  and  educate  such  child,  pro- 
viding such  amount  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  it  would  cost  the  county  to 
have  such  child  maintained  and  educated  at  any  county  or  State  home,  or  place 
provided  for  dependent  or  neglected  children,  In  the  State  of  Nevada,  and 
thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  through  its  county  agent 
or  otherwise,  to  pay  to  such  parent  or  parents,  or  grandparent  or  grandparents, 
or  blood  aunt  or  blood  uncle,  the  amount  specified  at  such  times  as  said  order 
may  designate  for  the  care  of  such  neglected  or  dejwudent  child,  until  the 
further  order  of  the  court,  and  the  court  shall  conse  to  sanction  the  payment 
of  the  specified  amount  whenever  it  shall  ai)pear  that  such  child  is  not  receiv- 
ing the  benefit  it  should  from  the  payment  of  said  siiecifieil  amount  of  money. 

Sec  2.  Any  persrm  or  i>erson8  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
said  act  as  amended  shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  of 
money  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  ($500),  or  not  less  than  sixty  (60)  days  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
days  (2(X))  in  the  county  Jail,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 
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Sec.  3.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  witli  this  act  as  amended  are 
hereby  repealed.  Any  person  or  persons  yiolating  the  provisions  of  this  act  as 
amended  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  t>e  fined  in  any  sum  of  money  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500), 
or  not  less  than  sixty  (60)  days,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  days  (200)  in  the 
county  Jail,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

This  act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  term  of  public  school  after  its  enactment  and  approval. 

Approved  March  20,  1913. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  24,  1909,  which  relate  to  the  courts 
having  Jurisdiction  and  the  method  by  which  cases  of  dependent  children  are 
brought  into  court  are  as  follows : 

[Revised  Laws  1012.] 

729.  Sec.  2.  Jurisdiction, — ^The  district  courts  of  the  several  Judicial  districts 
in  this  State  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  in  all  cases  coming  within  the  terms 
of  this  act.    •    •    • 

730.  Sec.  3.  The  findings  of  the  court  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  or  books 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  and  known  as  the  "  Juvenile  department,"  and  the 
court  may  for  convenience  be  called  the  **  Juvenile  department  of  the  district 
court." 

731.  Sec.  4.  Petition. — ^Any  reputable  person,  being  a  resident  of  the  county, 
may  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  a  petition 
In  writing  setting  forth  that  a  certain  child,  naming  it,  within  his  county,  is 
either  dependent,  neglected  or  delinquent  as  defined  In  section  1  hereof ;  *  *  ♦ 
The  petition  shall  also  set  forth  either  the  name,  or  that  the  name  is  unknown 
to  petitioner  (a)  of  the  person  having  the  custody  of  such  child;  and  (b)  of 
each  of  the  parents  or  the  surviving  parent  of  a  legitimate  child;  or  of  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child;  or  (c>  if  it  allege  that  both  such  parents  are 
or  such  mother  is  dead,  then  of  the  guardian,  if  any,  of  such  child;  or  (d)  if  it 
allege  that  both  such  parents  are  or  that  such  mother  is  dead  and  that  no 
guardian  of  such  child  is  known  to  the  petitioner.  All  persons  so  named  In 
such  petition  shall  be  made  defendants  by  name  and  shall  be  notified  of  such 
proceedings  by  summons  if  residents  of  this  State  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  required  in  court  proceedings  by  the  laws  of  this 
State  except  only  as  herein  otherwise  provide<l.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  petition  shall  be 
verified  by  aflldavit,  which  affidavit  shall  be  sufficient  upon  information  and 
belief.    ♦     ♦    • 

732.  Sec.  5.  Summons, — The  summons  shall  require  the  person  alleged  to  have 
the  custody  of  the  child  to  appear  with  the  child  at  the  time  and  place  stated 
in  the  summons;  and  shall  also  require  all  defendants  to  be  and  appear  and 
answer  the  petition  on  the  return  day  of  the  summons.  The  summons  shall  be 
made  returnable  at  any  time  within  twenty  days  after  the  date  thereof  and  may 
be  served  by  the  sheriff,  or  by  any  duly  api)ointed  probation  officer,  even  though 
such  oflScer  be  the  petitioner.    •    ♦    ♦ 

733.  Sec.  6, -Probation  officers. — The  district  courts  in  this  State  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  any  number  of  discrwt  persons  of  good  moral  character  to 
serve  as  probation  officers  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court  *  *  *.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  if  practicable,  to  notify  the  sjild  probation 
officer  when  any  child  is  to  be  brought  before  the  court;  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  probation  officer  to  make  investigation  of  such  case;  to  be  present  in 
the  court  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  child  when  the  case  is  heard ;  to  fur- 
nish such  court  such  information  and  assistance  as  the  court  or  Judge  may 
require    •    •    •. 
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NSW  HAMFSHIRB. 
[Lftwi  1018,  tihap.  128.] 

All  Act  MaUng  proyliioa  for  the  relieC  of  destitute  mothen  and  tlMlr  cUldTCD. 

Be  it  enacted  J^f  the  eenaie  and  kauee  of  repreamHaUvoB  In  general  eoart 
convened:  Sbctioh  L  Ooaniy  to  make  opproprtolfoiw.— It  aball  be  tlie  dirty  oC 
the  county  commiasioneni  of  each  comity  to  provide  ont  of  the  moneyii  In  the 
county  treasniy  not  otherwise  appropriated  an  amount  anffldent  to  meet  the 
purposes  of  this  law  tor  the  partial  support  of  women,  when  such  women  are 
of  good  repute  but  poor  and  dependent  on  their  own  efforts  for  support  and 
are  mothers  of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

Sec.  2.  Amount  of  allowance.— Tbe  allowance  to  each  of  snch  women  riiaU 
not  exceed  ten  dollars  ($10)  a  month  when  she  has  but  one  child  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  and  If  she  has  more  than  one  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  it  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  (flO)  a  month  for  the  first  child 
and  five  dollars  (f6)  a  month  for  each  of  the  other  children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years. 

Sbo.  3.  Oonditiom  of  aikHoanoer^xncih  allowance  shall  be  made  1^  the  county 
commissioners  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  school  board  for  the  dlatxlct 
in  which  such  mother  resides  and  only  upon  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The 
child  or  children  for  whose  benefit  the  allowance  is  made  must  be  living  with 
the  mother  of  such  child  or  children;  (2)  the  allowance  shall  be  made  only 
when  in  the  absence  of  such  allowance  the  mother  would  be  required  to  work 
regularly  away  from  her  home  and  children*  and  when  by  means  of  such  allow: 
ance  she  will  be  able  to  remain  at  home  with  her  children;  (8)  the  mothor 
must,  In  the  judgment  of  the  school  board,  be  a  proper  person,  morally,  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  for  the  bringing  up  of  her  children;  (4)  such  allowance 
shall  in  the  Judgment  of  the  school  board  be  necessary  to  save  the  child  or 
children  from  neglect ;  (6)  no  person  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  this  act  who 
shall  not  have  been  a  resident  of  the  county  in  which  such  application  Is  made 
for  at  least  two  years  next  before  the  mailing  of  such  application  for  such 
allowance. 

Sec.  4.  When  allowance  shall  cease, — Whenever  any  child  shall  reach  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  an  allowance  made  to  the  mother  of  such  child  shall  cease. 
The  school  board  for  the  district  in  which  the  mother  resides  may  recommend 
at  any  time  before  such  child  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen  years  that  the  allow- 
ance to  any  mother  and  for  any  child  be  discontinued  or  modified  and  the 
county  commissioners,  in  their  discretion,  may  thereupon  discontinue  or  modify 
the  same. 

Sec.  5.  To  wlwrn  law  does  not  apply, — The  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not 
apply  to  any  woman  who  is  not  dei)endent  on  her  own  efforts  for  the  suppprt 
of  herself  and  family  and  at  the  time  of  receiving  such  aid  is  not  of  good 
repute  and  making  an  earnest  effort  for  self  support. 

Approved  May  7,  1913. 

NBW  JBRSBY. 
[Laws  1913,  chap.  281.] 

An  Act  To  promote  home  life  for  dependent  children. 

i 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  yew  Jer- 
sey: 1,  Widow  may  petition  court.-^Ans  widow  who  is  the  mother  of  a  child 
or  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  who  is  unable  to  support  them  and  to 
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maintain  her  home,  may  present  a  petition  for  assistance  to  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  the  county  wherein  she  resides. 

2.  What  petition  must  contain, — Such  petition  sliall  be  verified  and  shall  set 
forth  the  following : 

(a)  Her  name,  the  date  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  names  of  her 
children,  and  the  dates  and  places  of  their  birth  and  the  time  and  place  of 
her  marriage. 

(b)  Her  residence  and  the  length  of  time  that  she  has  been  a  resident  of 
the  State,  the  length  of  time  she  has  lived  at  said  residence  and  the  address  or 
addresses  of  her  place  or  places  of  abode  for  the  previous  five  years,  and  the 
date,  as  near  as  possible,  when  she  moved  in  and  when  she  left  said  place  or 
places  of  residence. 

(c)  A  statement  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  her  and  to  each  of  her 
children,  which  statement  shall  include  any  future  or  contingent  interests 
which  she  or  any  of  them  may  have. 

(d)  A  statement  of  the  efforts  made  by  her  to  support  her  children. 

(e)  The  names,  relationships  and  addresses  of  all  her  and  her  husband's 
relatives,  that  may  be  Imown. 

3.  Otflciala  to  be  notified, — A  copy  of  the  petition  provided  for  in  section 
two  hereof  and  a  notice  of  the  time  and  place  when  it  will  be  presented  to 
the  court  must  be  served  on  or  mailed  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  district  wherein  the  petitioner  resides  and  the  board  of 
children's  guardians  at  least  five  days  before  such  time. 

4.  Investigation  and  hearing, — Upon  the  return  of  the  petition  and  notice 
the  court  shall  examine  under  oath  all  who  desire  to  be  heard:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  shall  be- 
fore said  hearing  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  above- 
mentioned  petition  and  shall  file  a  report  of  its  findings  with  the  court,  set- 
ting forth  in  full  the  results  of  its  investigation.  The  court  may.  in  its  dis- 
cretion, issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  ndjourn  the  hear- 
ing from  day  to  day:  And  provided,  however.  The  court  may  refer  wild  mat- 
ter to  a  commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  to  hear  such  witnesses  as 
shall  be  produced  by  the  petitioner,  or  the  State  board  of  children's  guardians 
or  others.  Said  commissioner  shall  make  a  report  to  the  court  setting  forth 
the  facts  as  proven  before  him. 

6.  Amount  of  allowance. — If,  upon  the  completion  of  the  examination  provided 
for  under  section  four  hereof,  the  court  concludes  that,  unless  relief  is  granted, 
the  mother  will  be  unable  to  properly  support  and  educate  her  children,  and 
that  they  may  become  a  public  charge,  it  shall  make  an  order  committing  sjild 
family  to  the  care  of  the  State  board  of  children's  guardians,  and  directing  that 
there  shall  be  paid  to  the  mother,  through  the  State  board  of  children's 
guardians,  monthly  out  of  the  county  funds  the  following  amounts  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  children  under  sixteen:  Nine  dollars  for  one 
such  child,  fourteen  dollars  for  two  and  four  dollars  for  each  additional  child. 

6.  Duty  of  State  hoard  of  children's  guardians. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  board  of  children's  guardians  to  see  that  any  widow  committed  to  its 
care,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  properly  caring  for  her  children, 
that  they  are  sufficiently  clothed  and  fed,  that  they  attend  school  regularly 
and  receive  proper  religious  instruction;  and  that  said  family  shall  be  visiteil 
at  least  six  times  a  year.  The  State  board  of  children's  guardians  shall  report 
immediately  to  the  court  that  had  the  original  Jurisdiction  in  the  case  of 
vnj  widow  who  does  not  properly  care  for  and  educate  her  child  or  children, 
or  when  they  find  that  she  is  an  improper  guardian  for  said  child  or  children. 
or  when  they  find  that  she  no  longer  needs  such  support    The  court  shall 
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tbereapon  revoke  or  cancrt  any  order  made  pnraiiaiit  to  tills  act»  at  aay  Ubm 
wltb  or  witboQt  notice,  and  in  lien  thereof  make  any  <nder  tiiat  In  $Sbm  jQdf- 
ment  of  the  ooort  may  protect  the  welfiure  of  the  child  or  diildien,  or  my 
make  an  ordor  committing  said  child  or  children  to  the  carob  cnatodly  and 
control  of  the  New  Jersey  State  board  of  children's  gnaidian%  said  cUld  or 
children  so  committed  to  th^  care  to  be  held  by  said  Nenr  Jersey  State  board 
of  children's  guardians  pnrsnant  to  a  stetnte  entitled  ''An  act  for  tfaa.ereatlon 
of  a  State  board  of  children's  guardians,  and  for  defining  their  dnttas  and 
powers  with  respect  to  the  maintenance,  care  and  general  sopenrlaioa  ofsr 
indigent,  helpless,  dQ;>endent,  abandoned,  friendless  and  poor  ddldran  noir 
or  hereafter  to  become  public  charges  of  this  Stete^"  approved  ICardi  twenly- 
fourth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  the  Taitons  siipgte* 
ments  and  amendmente  thereto. 

7.  No  fees  aUowed.—'Vo  tees  or  costo  shall  be  paid  or  allowed  by  the  court 
for  any  proceedings  held  pursuant  to  this  act,  nor  shall  any  eoonsel  tes  be 
ordered  or  collected  from  any  party  applying  to  the  court  pursuant  to  tfaa  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  act  All  proceedings  pursuant  to  this  set  riiall  be  Ui  HDsna 
pauperis. 

Approved  April  9,  1018. 

FoBiis  Adoftd  mx  SzAXB  BoAiD  or  OmunoBir's  OuAmaira. 

LBITBB  nrCLOSID  WITH  AmJGAXIOH  BILUrXS. 

Nxw  Jbskt  Staib  Boaid  or  OHiLDnir*i  CKjAniAva^ 

Jeneif  C«y,  y.  /., i  iS— . 

Dkab  Madam  :  Tour  letter  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the  mothenT 
pension  bill  has  been  received  at  this  office.  Under  the  law  your  petition  must 
be  made  direct  to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  which  is  held  for  your  county 
at .  • 

Under  the  law,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  fill  out  the  three  inclosed 
blanks,  answering  fully  every  question  thereon;  otherwise  you  may  cause 
serious  delay  in  having  your  petition  acted  upon  by  the  court  After  you  have 
answered  these  questions  fully,  and  had  the  blanks  sworn  to  before  a  person 
authorized  to  take  affidavits,  you  must  then  file  a  copy  with  your  county  Judge, 
also  a  copy  with  your  local  poormaster.  and  one  with  u& 

I  am  also  inclosing  you  a  copy  of  the  law,  which  will  show  you  that  in  order 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  this  pension,  1st,  you  must  be  a  widow;  2d,  you  must 
be  a  mother  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age;  3d,  you  must  have  a  legal 
residence  in  the  county  wherein  you  reside.  A  legal  settlement  under  the  poor' 
law  is  five  years'  residence  in  the  municipality.  4th,  you  must  have  no  visible 
means  of  support  and  be  liable  to  become  a  public  charge. 

If  you  have  not  resided  in  the  county  where  you  are  living  at  this  time  for 
five  years  continuous,  you  will  have  to  present  your  petition  to  the  judge  in  the 
county  where  you  have  lived  five  years. 

If  you  do  not  understand  about  this,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  write  me,  and 
I  will  advise  you  further  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Yours,  truly, 

,  General  AgetU. 

NOTICE  AND  PETITION. 

Court  of  common  pleat  of  the  county  of  .     In  the  matter  of  the  petitlOB  eC 

for  relief  under  chapter  281  of  the  laws  of  1918.    Notice. 

To  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the in  the  county  of and  to  the  Stmt0  hoard 

of  children's  guardiana  of  the  Btate  of  New  Jersey: 

Take  notice,  that  on  the day  of one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  — ,  at  tea 

o'clock  in  the  forenoon  at  the  courthouse  in  ,  I  shall  present  to  the  court  eC 

common  pleas  of  the  county  of a  petition,  a  true  copy  of  which  Is  hereoaio 

annexed. 

Yours,  respectfully,  ■  ^ 

Dated ^. 
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To  th%  court  of  common  pleat  of  the  county  of .* 

The  humble  petition  of ,  widow  of. ,  in  the  county  of 

— .  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  re8i>ectfully  thovre  the  name  of  your  petitioner 


la 

The  husband  of  your  petitioner  died  on  the day  of  ,  one  thousand  nine 

hundred  and . 

The  names  of  the' children  of  your  petitioner  and  the  dates  and  places  of  their  births 
•re  as  follows : , , , . 

Your  petitioner  was  married  to  her  husband  on  the day  of ,  one  thousand 

nfiie  hundred  and  — ,  at ^. 

Tour  petitioner  resides  at ,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

for  years.     Following  are  the  various  places  of  abode  for  the  last  five  years, 

with  the  dates,  as  nearly  as  your  petitioner  can  recollect  the  same,  when  she  moved 
in  and  when  sne  left  said  respective  places  of  residence:  ,  ,  . 

Neither  your  petitioner  or  any  of  the  children  above  named  have  any  property  or 
interests  in  property  of  any  kind,  future,  or  contingent,  except  as  follows:  . 

Following  is  a  statement  of  all  property  belonging  to  your  petitioner  or  to  either  of 
the  children  above  named,  further  or  contingent :  . 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  efforts  made  by  your  petitioner  to  support  herself  and 
her  children:  

Following  are  the  names,  relationships,  and  addresses  of  all  the  relatives  of  herself  and 
her  deceased  husband,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  your  petitioner : . 

Tour  petitioner  further  states  that  unless  relief  is  granted,  your  petitioner  will  be 
unable  to  properly  support  and  educate  her  children  and  that  they  may  become  a  public 
charge. 

Tour  petitioner  therefore  prays  that  this  honorable  court  shall  make  an  order  com- 
mitting your  petitioner  and  the  children  above  named  to  the  care  of  the  State  board  of 
children's  guardians,  and  directing  payment  to  your  petitioner  through  said  board 
monthly,  out  of  the  county  funds,  of  tne  sums  of  money  specified  in  the  act  entitled  **An 
act  to  promote  home  life  for  dependent  children,"  approved  April  9,  1913,  being  chapter 
281  of  the  Laws  of  1013. 

And  your  petitioner  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray,  etc 

,  Petitioner, 
Dated  at 

State  of  New  Jersey,  county  oi ,  ss: 

,  of  full  age,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  on  her  oath  deposes  and 

says  that  she  Is  the  petitioner  above  named;  that  the  facts,  matters,  and  things  in  said 
petition  set  forth  are  true. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this day  of ,  A.  D.  19 — ,  at  b 

LETTER  TO  CHABITT  OBGANIZATION  AND  POOR  MASTERS. 

Dbab  Sib  :  We  have  received  a  notice  that  Mrs. ,  of  ,  has  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  of ,  for  relief  under 

chapter  281,  Laws  of  1918. 

The  law  requires  us  to  make  an  investigation  and  verify  the  statements  made  in  this 
petition.     Will  you  kindly  cooperate  with  us  in  this  case  by  answering  the  questions 
asked  on  blank  attached  below  and  return  to  this  office? 
Thanking  you,  I  am,  yours,  truly, 

— ^— ,  General  Agent, 

1.  Do  you  know  Mrs. ,  of  7     .     2.  How  long  have  you 

known  her?    .    3.  Has  she  ever  been  given  assistance  by  your  organlEation ?    If  so, 

how  much,  in  what  wiur,  and  when?    .    4.  During  the  time  you  have  known  her, 

has  she  properly  cared  for,  first,  her  home, ;  second,  her  children, .     5.  What 

means  of  support  other  than  what  she  received  from  you  has  she  had  during  the  time 

she  has  been  under  your  supervision  ?    .     6.  Hav^  you  had  any  report  about  the 

children   being  abnormal  or  incorrigible?     7.  la  the  mother  of  good   moral 

character?    

Signed , 

Title 


Name  of  Association 


LETTER  TO  COUNTT  COUNSEL. 


Dbab  Sib:  Tou  are  hereby  notified  that  a  petition  for  relief  under  chapter  281,  Laws 
of  1913,  has  been  presented  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  bv . 

While  the  law  does  not  provide  for  notice  to  the  board  of  freeholders,  yet,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  such  sums  as  may  be  allowed  are  payable  out  of  the  county  treasury,  we 
deem  it  proper  that  yon  should  have  such  notice  in  order  that  the  county  may  be 
represented  at  the  hearing. 

The  hearing  will  be  held at before . 

We  will  be  very  glad  of  your  cooperation  and  will  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  our  investigation  on  tills  case,  if  you  so  desire. 

Toon,  truly,  ^         ,  .       ^ 

,  General  Agent, 

BEPORT  OF  STATE  BOARD. 


Coort  of  commoii  pleas  of  the  county  of *     In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  -^— ^ 

for  relief  under  chapter  281  of  the  Laws  of  1918.     Report  of  State  board. 

The  State  board  of  children*s  guardians  hereby  reports  to  the  court  its  findings  as 
the  result  or  its  inveatigation  into  the  petition  filed  in  the  above-entitled  matter. 

Tlia  facta  stated  in  tna  said  petition  as  to  the  name  of  the  petitioner,  date  of  death 
o<  her  hoBbuid,  munea  and  agn  of  her  children  and  their  placea  ol  bVxt)^  \2j&ft  v^^  '^^»K^ 


54     moTsma'  Faveaon  nr  vxiod  suxn— raw  jsanr. 

or  b«r  marriua  hw  mUtuem  ami  pluM  «<  abatt.  ud  ef  tta  ^«pwl7  latacMla  btbit- 

iBf^to  bw  uTte  ddUna  «TC  tin  oMpt  OM '^•■—*  -— ^ 

^J^  boBM  Bu  foaadtti  •Sbrti  o(  tlw  pMUooer  to  avport  bw  cUMiw  ten  bMS  u 

nit  ot  It*  tarcatlfatloB  tt  fladi  that  tta«  Mid  |i«tl> 

pnblle  ehanea. 
BtapectfifllT  nibmltttf  thto  — ~  d«7  of  - 


ObU  of  dMth  of  b 

"CUidlCT  -7  van, 1 — .    DM«  at  Hrth. .    FIm*  of  Mfth,  - 

iMPtlsed,  where? . 

Chareti  mtteodad  bj  petltloiicr,  '  Nim*  of  paator,    ■  , 

Htuband'a   reUtlvM:    Nun^  .    BelfttlonAlp,   .     AMum,  ^ 

coawtauce*,  . 

Pvtitlonar'i  reUtlTM:  Nft»,  . 

cnmatBDcea, . 

Seal  (atate  owned  bj  petttlonar,  . _, . 

PeraonU  pnvert]'  oiroad  b7  (WtltloDar.  noaar  in  bank,  bDlldlns  and  loan  ahaMi,  ate, 

.     FtTBonal  pnpeitx  ownad  by  cnUdRB.  mottar  In  bank,  bnlldlas  and  lou  nnm, 

•te, .    Bunaika, . 

LBITEB  TO  ¥KimOS^  WHKH  nri'lTlOlf  Id  VUDT  ra  OOUBT  HTiBIHtti 

Dut  Hjumh:  Toar  prtttlon  tor  rtflaf  nndar  diaptat  asi,  Lawa  of  ISIS,  knows  aa 
tb«  widow'*  panalOD  law,  will  be  boaid  by  iDdfB at  eooitfaodaa^  la ,  ai 

Plcaie  be  at  tbe  conrtbotua  at  tbat  tliM  and  bilBd  with  reti  tha  fonowlnc;  KanrlaBt 
caritoeatcj  bnibaad-a  daatb  eartUeata :  Mttb  eartldeatM  of  all  cUldiai  nidtr  1*  nan 
of  Bse.  7oa  can  obtain  theaeb  witbool  any  ananaa,  br  malllnB  tha  InrVrnd  blaatai  aflv 
ron  liaTc  ailed  Uwb  oat  to  tba  bntaan  of  xltal  attftaOea,  atatahanat.  Tnatoa,  K.T 
Alao  bring  bill  of  Toar  hnabaBd'a  fimarat  lapwuei. 

If  you  are  ondar  tba  cara  of  a  phmiMan.  at  a  MrtHkate  bon  tha  phyaMw  atatiM 
wbat  he  la  treatlaa  yoa  tor  and  how  Ioor  b*  baa  bean  treatloff  yon. 

Alao  Ret  certtaed  lettaia  from  the  laodlordB  wb«T«  yoa  bSYa  lealdad  for  tba  laat  &*t 
yean  or  bring  voar  rent  recelnti  eoTerlng  tba  laat  Dto  yean. 

BrlDE  two  wltneaaea  not  relatlTea  who  know  yoa  and  can  Tooeb  tor  your  atatementa 
In  ronr  petition. 

unlosH  you  can  prodace  these  certUcatea  for  tba  date  act  for  the  hearing  of  yonr 
petltloD,  your  case  will  not  be  beard  on  tbat  day. 
Voure.  truly. 

,  Q'WMral  Ag^t. 

BEPOBT  rsou  TBACBEB. 

Dste, .     Name  of  child, .  Addran, .    LlTlng  with, — - 

• .     Record  of  church   attendance,  .  Record   of  Sunday  achool   attendaoeaL 

.     Remarka.  . 

Very  truly,  youra. 
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CHUBCH   CARD. 


Nameofofaild. 


Dftte. 

Name  of  church. 

Name  of  pastor. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July. 

Oct. 

a 

s. 

C. 

8. 

C. 

s. 

C. 

s. 

NEW  YORK. 


[Laws  1013,  chap.  588.] 


An  Act  To  establish  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  pensions  or 
other  relief  for  widowed  mothers,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly^ 
do  enact  as  follotcs:  Section  1.  Duties  of  commission — Report. — Within  thirty 
days  after  this  act  takes  effect  there  shall  be  appointed  In  the  manner  here- 
inafter provided  a  commission  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  Inquiry,  exami- 
nation and  investigation  into  the  practicability  and  appropriate  method  of 
providing  by  statute  for  pensions  or  other  relief  for  widowed  mothers,  includ- 
ing such  an  investigation  of  the  circumstances  affecting  such  persons  as  may 
show  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  providing  for  such  pensions  or  relief,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  such  investigation  the  comiyission  may  inquire  into  conditions 
and  statutes  in  any  State  or  country.  Such  commission  shall  submit  its 
report  on  such  matters,  including  such  recommendations  for  legislation  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  or  bills,  or  otherwise,  as  in  its  Judgment  may  seem  proper,  to 
the  legislature  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Sec,  2.  Membership, — Such  commission  shall  consist  of  three  senators  to 
be  appointed  by  the  temporary  president  of  the  senate,  five  members  of  the 
assembly  to  be  appointed  by  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  seven  other 
persons,  not  members  of  the  legislature,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Such 
commission  shall  elect  from  its  number  a  chairman  and  may  appoint  a 
secretary. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses. — ^The  members  of  such  commission  shall  sen-e  without 
com{)ensatlon,  but  each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  his  actual  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec  4.  Powers. — For  the  purposes  of  its  investigation  such  commission  is 
hereby  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  administer  oaths  and 
to  examine  witnesses  and  papers  resi>ecting  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
jects referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  and  to  employ  all  necessary 
clerical  and  other  assistants,  within  the  appropriation  therefor.  If  such 
commission  shall  appoint  from  its  members  subcommittees  to  make  inquiry 
into  one  or  more  of  such  subjects,  such  subcommittees  shall  have  the  same 
powers  in  respect  to  sending  for  persons  and  papers,  administering  oaths  and 
examining  withesses  and  papers,  as  are  herein  conferred  upon  the  commission. 

Sec  6.  Appropriation. — The  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  such  com- 
mission and  its  members  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  be  paid  by  the 
State  treasurer  npon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  such  commission. 


Ssa  6.  This  act  diall  tain  effect  Iminedlately. 
Approved  May  17, 1918. 

Members  of  tbe  commisstmi :  Aaron  J.  Jjtffj  (cbalrman) ;  grederick  8. 
Burr,  E.  Frank  Brewster.  Hannah  B.  Blnsteln,  Anthoi^  J.  Orliftn^  wnUaa 
Hard,  John  D.  Lindsay,  Sofdile  Irene  Loeb,  Martin  G.  UcOoB,  Heniy  W.  Pol- 
lock, James  M.  Bozan,  William  I.  Sirovich,  Thomas  K.  Smith,  Balph  W. 
Thomas,  Ansley  Wilcox.  Secretary,  Bichard  M.  Nenstadt  Director  of  inves- 
tigation,  Robert  W.  Hebberd. 

The  commission  made  a  preliminary  report  to  the  legislators  Mardi  90, 1014 
(Senate  No.  68),  and  submitted  a  bill  providing  for  relief  to  dilldren  of  wMowed 
mothera  The  bill  fixes  "  allowances  "  of  not  more  than  |20  a  month  for  widowed 
mothers  with  one  child  under  16  years  of  age,  $15  for  a  second  dilld,  and  $10  flor 
each  additional  child  to  a  monthly  maximnm  of  $00.  The  entire  admlnistratkNi 
of  the  pensions  in  each  county  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  county  board  of  cUU 
welfare  of  seven  members,  appointed  by  the  county  Judge  as  follows:  Tbe  comity 
superintendent  of  the  poor,  ex  officio  member;  one  representative  each  of  tiie 
county  education  authorities,  the  public  health  authorities,  and  the  juvenile  or 
county  court;  and  three  additional  members,  two  at  least  of  whom  dudl  be 
women.  For  New  York  City  the  board  of  child  welfare  is  Increased  to  nine 
members,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  commlssioDer  of  pid>Ue  darltles  ex 
officio  member  in  place  of  the  county  superintoident  of  the  poor.  The  eutlie 
cost  of  the  pensions  is  to  be  borne  by  the  local  authorities,  whose  action  In 
making  appropriations  Is,  however,  optional.  The  bill  reoommsnded  bgr  the 
commission  passed  the  assembly,  but  did  not  come  to  a  vote  In  the  ieoate  beCon 
the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  came  to  an  end  on  Mardi  87, 1814, 

OHIO. 

[Laws  1018,  p.  877-0.^    Part  of  Children'!  Oode.>) 

Sec.  1683-2.  AUoicance  to  poor  mothers. — For  the  partial  support  of  women 
whose  husbands  are  dead,  or  become  permanently  disabled  for  work  by  reasons 
of  physical  or  mental  infirmity,  or  whose  husbands  are  prisoners  or  whose  hus- 
bands have  deserted,  and  such  desertion  has  continued  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  when  such  women  are  poor,  and  are  the  mothers  of  children  not  entitled 
to  receive  an  age  and  schooling  certificate,  and  such  mothers  and  children  have 
been  legal  residents  in  any  county  of  the  State  for  two  years,  the  Juvenile 
conrt  may  make  an  allowance  to  each  of  such  women,  as  follows.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  dollars  a  month,  when  she  has  but  one  child  not  entitled  to  an  age 
and  schooling  certificate,  and  if  she  has  more  than  one  child  not  entitled  to  an 
age  and  schooling  certificate,  it  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars  a  month  for 
the  first  child  and  seven  dollars  a  month  for  each  of  the  other  children  not 
entitled  to  an  age  and  schooling  certificate.  The  order  making  such  allowance 
shall  not  be  effective  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months,  but  upon  the  expire* 
tion  of  such  period,  said  court  may  from  time  to  time,  extend  such  allowance 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  or  less.  Such  homes  shall  be  visited  from  time  to 
time  by  a  probation  officer,  agent  of  an  associated  charities  organisation,  a 
humane  society,  or  such  other  agents  as  the  court  may  direct,  provided  that  the 

>  See  also  General  Code,  1910,  section  7777,  which  provides  for  relief  (books  and  cloth- 
ing) to  be  furnished  out  of  the  contingent  funds  of  the  school  districts  to  poor  cbUdren  to 
enable  them  to  attend  schooL  (Laws  1902,  sec.  4022-9.)  A  similar  provision  was  pasted 
in  Indiana  in  1913. 

*  The  commlsaion  to  codify  and  revise  the  laws  of  Ohio  relative  to  children,  which  mada 
Its  report  to  the  legislature  in  1912,  was  not  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  enaetiiig  a 
'*  widows*  pension  "  law  at  that  time.  The  bill  drafted  by  the  commission  as  the  fom 
recommended  ahoold  the  legiilatore  desire  to  paas  such  a  law  was  that  enacted  la  lOlS. 
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person  who  actually  makes  such  visits  shall  be  thoroughly  trained  in  charitable 
relief  work,  and  the  report  or  reports  of  such  visiting  agent  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  in  making  such  order. 

Sec.  168d-3.  Conditions  of  aUotoanoe, — Such  allowance  may  be  made  by  the 
Juvenile  court,  only  upon  the  following  conditions:  First — the  child  or  children 
for  whose  benefit  the  allowance  is  made,  must  be  living  with  the  mother  of 
such  child  or  children ;  second — the  allowance  shall  be  made  only  when  in  the 
absence  of  such  allowance,  the  mother  would  be  required  to  work  regularly 
away  from  her  home  and  children,  and  when  by  means  of  such  allowance  she 
will  be  able  to  remain  at  home  with  her  children,  except  that  she  may  be 
absent  for  work  for  such  time  as  the  court  deems  advisable;  third— the  mother 
must,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Juvenile  court,  be  a  proper  person,  morally,  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  for  the  bringing  up  of  her  children ;  fourth — such  allowance 
shall  in  the  Judgment  of  the  court  be  necessary  to  save  the  child  or  children 
from  neglect  and  to  avoid  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  of  such  woman ;  fifth — 
it  must  appear  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  to  remain  with  such  mother; 
sixth — a  careful  preliminary  examination  of  the  home  of  such  mother  must  first 
have  been  made  by  the  probation  officer,  an  associated  charities  organization, 
humane  society,  or  such  other  competent  person  or  agency  as  the  court  may 
direct,  and  a  written  report  of  such  examination  filed. 

Sec.  1683-4.  When  allowance  shall  cease, — Whenever  any  child  shall  reach 
the  age  for  legal  employment,  any  allowance  made  to  the  mother  of  such  child 
for  the  benefit  of  such  child  shall  cease.  The  Juvenile  court  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, at  any  time  before  such  child  reaches  such  age,  discontinue  or  modify 
the  allowance  to  any  mother  and  for  any  child. 

Sec.  1683-6.  Partial  relief. — Should  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  court  for 
this  purpose  be  sufficient  to  permit  an  allowance  to  only  part  of  the  persons 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Juvenile  court  shall  select  those 
cases  In  most  urgent  need  of  such  allowance. 

Sec  1683-6.  To  whom  law  does  not  apply, — ^The  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  woman  who,  while  her  husband  is  imprisoned  receives  suffi- 
cient of  his  wages  to  support  the  child  or  children. 

Sec  1683-7.  Penalty  for  fraud. — Any  person  or  persons  fraudulently  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  any  allowance  for  a  person  not  entitled  thereto,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  Imprisoned  in  the  coimty 
Jail,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  months,  or  both. 

Sec.  1683-8.  Motion  to  set  aside  allowance. — In  each  case  where  an  allowance 
is  made  to  any  woman  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  record  shall  be  kept 
of  the  proceedings,  and  any  citizen  of  the  county  may,  at  any  time,  file  a  motion 
to  set  aside,  or  vacate  or  modify  such  Judgment  and  on  such  motion  said  Juve- 
nile court  shall  hear  evidence,  and  may  make  a  new  order  sustaining  the  former 
allowance,  modify  or  vacate  the  same,  and  from  such  order,  error  may  be 
prosecuted,  or  an  appeal  may  be  taken  as  in  civil  actions.  If  the  Judgment  be 
not  appealed  from,  or  error  prosecuted,  or  if  appealed  or  error  prosecuted,  and 
the  Judgment  of  the  Juvenile  court  be  sustained  or  affirmed,  the  person  filing 
such  motion  shall  pay  all  the  costs  incident  to  the  hearing  of  such  motion. 

Sea  1683-0. — County  hoard  to  levy  tax. — It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
county  commissioners  to  provide  out  of  the  money  in  the  county  treasury  such 
sum  each  year  thereafter  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  court  in  these 
proceedings.  To  provide  the  same  they  shall  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  one-tenth 
of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  county.  Such 
levy  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  limitations  provided  by  law  upon  the  aggregate 
amount,  rate,  maximum  rate  and  combined  maximum  rate  of  taxation.    The 
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county  auditor  ihall  Ihhw  a  warrant  upon  tlie  ooonty  tvaaaonsr  tor  the  pajmeDt 
of  such  allowance  as  may  be  ordered  by  tbe  JnreoUe  jndfe. 

Passed  April  28, 1918.  Approved  Hay  9, 1918.  VUed  in  dBoft  of  neietary  of 
state  May  18, 1918. 

OKLAHOMA. 
[Lawt  1907--08,  p.  894-^  as  amsndsd  bj  mrtlds  18,  disptw  no^  Laws  1918.] 

Section  4.  "  BcholaraMpB**  for  vHBge-eamlng  ohU4ren  of  ioMmm.— If  any 
widowed  mother  shall  make  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  the  wafsa  of  her  child 
or  childrra,  jander  sixteen  years  of  age  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  such 
widowed  mother,  then  the  county  superintendent  of  piii>llc  Instmctiott  shall 
after  careful  examination,  upon  the  recommendatiOB  of  (he  sdiool  district 
t>oard,  or  board  of  education,  furnish  such  child  or  children  a  certlfleate  called 
a  "  scholarship  "  stating  the  amount  of  wages  such  diild  or  children  are  reeelT- 
ing,  or  so  much  of  such  wages  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  so  long  as  sndi 
child  or  children  shall  attend  the  public  school  in  accMdance  with  the  provi- 
Rlons  of  this  article,  which  aid  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  upon  c«tiflcate  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  the  child  or  children  holding 
such  scholarship,  by  the  county  conmiissioners. 

No  reports  available  as  to  the  aid  being  given  widowed  mothers  with  yoong 
children  by  the  counties  under  this  provision.  (Letter  from  B.  A.  I>ake^  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Dea  24,  1918.) 

ORBGON. 

IUlwm  1918,  ebap.  42.] 

An  Act  To  provide  for  the  assistance  and  support  of  women  whose  hnrtmnds 
are  dead  or  are  inmates  of  some  Oregon  State  institution  or  who  are  pliysi- 
cally  or  mentally  unable  to  work  and  who  have  a  child  or  children  dependent 
for  support  wholly  or  partly  upon  their  labor. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon:  Section  1.  AUowance  to 
poor  mothers. — Every  woman,  who  has  one  or  more  children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  and  whose  husband  is  either  dead  or  is  an  inmate  of  some  Oregon 
State  institution,  or  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  disease  is  wholly  unable  to 
work,  and  whose  support  and  the  support  of  whose  child  or  children  is  de- 
pendent wholly  or  partly  upon  her  labor,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  assistance 
as  provided  for  in  this  act  for  the  support  of  herself  and  of  her  child  or 
children. 

Sec.  2.  Amount  of  allowance. — Subject  to  subsequent  provisions  of  this  act, 
every  woman,  as  provided  in  section  1,  who  is  herself,  and  all  of  whose  children 
are  wholly  dependent  upon  her  labor  for  support  shall  receive  from  the  public 
moneys  of  the  county  in  which  she  and  her  child  or  children  reside  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars  per  month  for  one  child,  and  if  she  have  more  than  one  residing 
with  her,  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month  for  each  of  such  additional 
children. 

Sec.  3.  Subject  to  subsequent  provisions  of  this  act,  every  woman,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  1,  who  is  herself  and  all  of  whose  children  are,  partly  depoid- 
ent  upon  her  labor  for  support  shall  receive  from  the  public  moneys  of  the 
county  in  which  she  and  her  child  or  children  shall  reside,  such  a  sum  per  month 
as,  added  to  her  other  income  (other  than  that  derived  from  her  labor),  BhaU 
be  equal  to  the  amount  which  she  would  receive  tf  she  was  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  this  act 
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Sec.  4.  To  tohom  law  does  not  apply, — The  provision  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  child  which  has  property  of  its  own  sufficient  for  its  support,  nor 
to  any  child  which  does  not  reside  with  Its  mother. 

Sec.  6.  Purpose  of  act. — It  Is  the  purpose  and  intention  of  this  act  to  keep 
the  children,  to  which  it  Is  applicable,  together  under  the  guidance  and  control 
of  their  mother,  and  that  the  mother  shall  malce  a  home  for  the  children; 
and  if,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  tribunal  which  is  to  administer  this  law  as 
hereinafter  provided,  any  mother  of  such  children  is  improvident,  careless 
or  negligent  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  received  pursuant  to  this  act. 
euch  tribunal  may  direct  that  such  money  shall  be  paid  to  some  person,  whom 
it  shall  designate,  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  such  mother  and  children. 

Sec.  6.  Jurisdiction, — The  juvenile  court  in  each  county  or  whatever  tribunal 
is  charged  by  law  with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such*  court,  shall  have 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  carrying  out  and  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  7.  Payment, — Whenever  the  tribunal,  mentioned  in  section  6,  shall  de- 
termine that  an  allowance  under  this  act  shall  be  made,  it  shall  make  an  order 
to  that  effect  which  order,  among  other  things,  shall  set  out  in  full  the  name 
of  the  mother,  her  place  of  residence,  the  names  and  ages  of  each  of  the 
children,  and  the  amount  allowed  to  each  child,  and  upon  presentation  of  such 
order,  the  county  court  shall  direct  monthly  warrants  to  be  drawn  therefor. 

Sec.  8.  Court  may  compel  attendance  of  witnesses, — For  the  purpose  of  cdrry- 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  tribunal,  mentioned  in  section  6,  shall 
have  power  to  sununon  witnesses  and  compel  their  attendance  and  pay  them 
the  same  as  witnesses  in  criminal  cases  are  paid. 

Sec.  9.  When  allowance  shall  cease, — Whenever  any  woman  on  whose  account 
any  allowance  shall  have  been  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
marry,  such  allowance  shall  cease.  No  allowance  for  any  child  shall  continue 
after  such  child  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

Sec.  10.  Residential  requirement, — This  act  shall  apply  only  to  women  who 
are  residents  of  this  State  at  the  time  this  act  is  passed  or  who  were  residents 
of  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  events  which  entitle  them  to 
the  benefits  of  this  act  as  provided  by  section  1. 

Filed  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  February  10,  1913. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
[Laws  1913,  No.  80.] 

An  Act  Applicable  to  all  counties  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  provide  monthly 
payments,  as  approved  by  the  trustees,  to  indigent,  widowed,  or  abandoned 
mothers,  for  partial  support  of  their  children  in  their  own  homes.  The 
manner  of  appointment  of  the  trustees;  the  administration  of  the  trust; 
amount  of  appropriations,  proportioning  appropriations,  coordinate  appro- 
priations; amounts  to  be  paid,  form  of  records,  eligibility,  penalties,  and 
reports,  as  set  forth. 

Section  1.  Trustees, — Be  it  enacted  etc.  That  on  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  and  its  approval  by  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  chief 
executive  shall  appoint  not  less  than  five  and  not  more  than  seven  women, 
resi4ent8  of  each  county  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,^ 

*■  Ont  of  the  67  counties  In  the  State  only  5  counties — Philadelpbla,  Allegheny,  Luzerne, 
Sehnylkill  and  Beaver — bad  made  application  to  the  governor  for  the  appointment  of 
trustees  up  to  January  19,  1914.  These  comprise  about  42  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  tha  State. 
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to  act  as  trosteea,  In  wlumi  diall  be  Intnuted  tbB  Ganybiff  Into  effect  the 
proYleione  of  thia  act,  to  prortde  monthlj  paTment*  ae  approTed  by  tbB  tfuetoe^ 
to  indigent,  widowed,  or  abandoned  mothera,  for  partial  aopport  of  tbelr 
children  in  tlieir  own  homes;  snch  payment  to  be  made  direct  to  the  rec^ient 
by  the  State  treasurer,  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  auditor  geDernl,  and 
direct  to  the  recipient  by  the  county  treasurer.  Such  payments  to  csiBnae 
at  the  will  of  the  trustees,  but  not  beyond  the  time  that  tlie  law  will  VKmit 
a  diild  to  secure  employment 

Sic.  2.  JiilfiilftltfniKofi. — ^The  administration  of  this  act  riiall  lie  aoldkr  hi 
tlie  hands  of  the  trustees  appointed  annually  by  the  goremor.  Tliey  sImUI 
asrve  without  pay;  but  shall  be  permitted  to  charge  for  traTeUng  fTpnnsi.a, 
in  making  investigations  of  cases  before  a  final  reoommendatioii  Is  made 
to  the  auditor  g«:ieral  and  county  treasurer.  The  trustees  shall  proride  a 
headquarters  and  appoint  an  investigator,  and  a  stenographer  (If  neoeaaary) 
also  suitable  furnishings,  stationery,  and  postage;  but  at  no  time  shall  the 
yearly  expaise  be  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  tar  counties  with  dtlea  of 
the  first  class,  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  for  counties  with  dtlea  of  the 
second  class,  dghtemi  hundred  dollars  for  countSea  wltli  dtlea  of  the  third 
class,  and  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  counties  other  than  the  afbresatd  daases. 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  year,  when  the  tmstees  riiall  be  permitted  to 
expend  an  additional  sum  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  ddlars^  if  neceamiy, 
for  furnishings.  In  order  to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  act  Into  efftet  an 
appropriation  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  from  moneys  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  is  hereby  made;  proportioned  to  the  oonnties  of  the  Oonunon- 
wealth,  according  to  their  respective  population  to  the  census  of  one  thonaand 
nine  hundred  and  ten,  by  the  auditor  general  and  Stote  treasurer;  upon  the 
passage  and  approval  of  this  bill,  the  Stote  treasurer  shall  place  the  propor- 
tionate amount  of  the  entire  appropriation  to  the  various  countiea,  upon  the 
books  of  the  State  treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees;  one-half  of  which 
amount  shall  be  available  the  first  year  after  approval,  and  the  remainder 
the  second  year,  or  until  another  appropriation  may  become  available :  Provided^ 
hofcever.  That  no  county,  through  their  trustees  or  otherwise,  shall  receive 
their  allotment  of  the  State's  appropriation  unless  an  equal  amount  has  been 
provided  by  the  government  of  such  county  desiring  the  benefits  under  this  act 

Sec.  3.  Conditions  and  amount  of  aid, — The  trustees  shall  in  no  case  recom- 
mend payment  to  any  widow  or  abandoned  mother  until  they  are  thoroui^y 
satisfied  that  the  recipient  is  worthy  in  every  way,  and  that,  in  order  to  ke^ 
her  children  in  her  own  home,  a  monthly  payment  is  necessary ;  but  th^i  only 
upon  satisfactory  reports  from  a  teacher  in  the  district  school,  stoting  that 
the  child  or  children  of  the  recipient  of  this  fund  are  attending  school,  pro- 
vided they  are  of  proper  age  and  physically  able  to  do  so.  The  combined  total 
maximum  payment  shall  not  exceed  twelve  dollars  per  month  for  one  clilldt 
twenty  dollars  per  month  for  two  children,  twenty-six  dollars  per  month  for 
three  children,  and  five  dollars  per  month  for  each  additional  child.  These 
payments  to  continue  at  the  will  of  the  trustees,  but  not  beyond  the  time  that 
the  law  will  permit  a  child  to  secure  employment. 

Sec.  4.  Records  to  be  kept, — Four  copies  of  a  complete  record  of  eadi  family 
that  is  in  receipt  of  any  payment  under  the  provisions  of  this  act — the  number 
of  children,  their  full  names,  ages,  and  places  of  residence — shall  be  provided: 
one  copy  to  be  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  trustees,  as  a  public  record ;  one  copy 
to  be  kept  as  a  record  in  the  Juv^iile  court,  and  in  counties  where  no  aodi 
court  exists,  the  records  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  orphans*  court;  and  one 
copy  to  be  forwarded  with  eadi  application  for  a  warrant  to  the  auditor 
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enl»  and  one  copy  to  the  county  treasurer.  The  copy  to  the  auditor  general 
and  the  county  treasurer  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  investigator,  and  approTed 
by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  trustees. 

Sbc.  5.  Residential  requirement — No  family  shall  be  a  beneficiary  under  this 
act  unless  the  mother  has  been  a  continuous  resident  of  the  county,  in  which 
she  is  applying  for  the  benefits  under  this  act,  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Saa  6.  Penalty  for  fraud, — Any  person  securing  an  allowance  not  entitled 
thereto  shall  be  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  as  the  court  may  decide. 

Sec.  7.  Report. — ^A  detailed  report  of  the  number  of  beneficiaries,  the  amount 
expended,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system,  improvements  and 
reconmiendations,  shall  be  made  by  the  trustees  to  the  members  of  the  general 
assembly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ntteea. 

Seo.  8,  Repeal. — All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  29th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1913. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA. 
[Laws  1013,  chap.  275.] 

An  Act  Entitled,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  partial  support  of  women  whose  hus- 
bands are  dead,  permanently  disabled,  or  prisoners  when  such  women  are 
poor  and  the  mothers  of  children  and  empowering  the  county  court  to  ma  Ice 
such  allowance,  prescribing  the  conditions  under  which  such  allowance  shall 
be  made  and  the  extent  thereof,  and  authorizing,  empowering  and  making 
it  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  for  the  revocation  of  any  order  made 
for  such  allowance  and  an  appeal  for  such  order,  and  providing  a  penalty 
for  attempting  to  obtain  an  allowance  for  a  person  not  entitled  to  the  same. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota: 
Section  1.  Allowance  to  poor  motJi^rs. — For  the  partial  support  of  women 
whose  husbands  are  dead  or  become  permanently  disabled  for  work  by  reasons 
of  physical  or  mental  infirmity,  or  whose  husbands  are  prisoners,  when  such 
women  are  poor  and  are  the  mothers  of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  and  such  mothers  and  children  have  a  legal  residence  in  any  county  of 
this  State,  the  county  court  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  and  shall 
make  an  allowance  to  each  of  such  women,  upon  petition  and  notice  as  herein- 
after set  out,  as  follows:  Not  to  exceed  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  when  such 
woman  has  but  one  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  if  she  has  more 
than  one  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  it  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars 
a  month  for  the  first  child  and  seven  dollars  a  month  for  each  of  the  other 
children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The  order  making  such  allowance 
shall  not  be  effective  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months,  but  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period  said  court  may  from  time  to  time  extend  such  allowance 
for  a  period  of  six  months  or  less,  providing  the  court  Is  satisfied  that  such 
order  of  extension  is  proper. 

Sec.  2.  Petition — Conditions  of  allowance. — Such  allowance  shall  be  made  by 
the  county  court  upon  a  verified  petition  made  by  such  poor  woman  or  by  some 
member  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  said  county  or  by  any  other 
^writable  organization  or  association  within  such  county.    Upon  presentation 
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of  sadi  peCltkiii  to  tte  eonrt  tlit  eomUy  eoort  AaU  pncmA  to  ■muBhio  Mi 
fhe  effects  and  dudl  nmko  ■Ddi  aUowanee  mdj  upon  tho  taXkmtag  tmMttOami' 

1.  The  child  or  chlldten  for  whooe  benefit  tlie  aUowanee  !■  to  to  made  mm/L 
be  living  with  the  mother  of  aoch  diUd  or  chUdrsn. 

2.  The  allowance  shall  be  made  only  when  In  the  abaenee  of  aoch  allowanee 
the  mother  would  be  required  to  woriE  regolarlj  away  from  bar  home  anA 
children,  and  when  by  meana  of  aoch  allowance  ahe  will  be  able  to  remata  it 
home  with  children,  excefyt  that  ahe  may  be  abaent  not  more  than  one  day  a 
week  for  work;  or  when  It  la  deemed  and  fomid  to  be  abeolntdy  neceaaacy  for 
the  proper  care  and  education  of  aald  children ; 

8.  The  mother  must  In  the  Judgment  of  the  court  be  a  pnqiier  peraon  morally, 
physically  and  mentally,  for  the  bringing  up  of  her  diild; 

4.  Such  allowance  shall  In  the  Judgment  of  the  court  be  neceaaary  to  aave  the 
child  or  children  from  neglect  and  to  avoid  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  of 
auch  women; 

6.  It  must  appear  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  child  to  remain  wifli  audi  mother; 

8.  A  careful  preliminary  examination  of  the  home  of  auch  mother  moat  flnt 
have  been  made  by  ^ther  the  State*8  attorney  or  aome  oflloer  of  a  charities 
organisation  or  humane  society  or  such  other  competent  person  as  the  court 
may  direct  and  a  written  report  of  audi  examination  filed  with  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  When  aUotoance  $hall  oeoM.— Wh^ieyer  any  child  ahall  readi  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  any  allowance  made  to  the  mother  of  aoch  child  fior  the 
benefit  of  auch  child  ahall  oeaae.  The  county  court  may  In  Its  dftscntioii  at 
any  time  before  auch  chUd  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  years  dlacontlniie  or 
modify  the  allowance  to  any  mother  and  f6r  her  diUd. 

Skc.  4.  Partial  relief.— Should  the  fund  hereinafter  provided  for  and  at  the 
disposal  of  the  court  for  this  purpose  be  sufDcioit  to  permit  an  allowance  to 
only  a  part  of  the  persons  coming  within  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  county 
court  may  and  shall  select  those  cases  In  most  urgent  need  of  such  allowance. 

Sec.  6.  To  whom  law  does  not  apply. — ^The  provisions  of  this  act  ahall  not 
apply  to  any  woman  who  while  her  husband  la  imprisoned  receives  suffid^it  of 
his  wages  to  support  the  child  or  children. 

Sec.  6.  Penalty  for  fraud, — ^Any  person  or  persons  attempting  to  obtain  any 
allowance  for  a  person  not  entitled  thereto  shall  b^  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprisounieut  in  the  county  Jail  fbr  a 
period  not  exceeding  thirty  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 

Sec.  7.  Motion  to  set  aside  allowance, — In  each  case  where  an  allowance  la 
made  to  any  woman  under  tho  provsions  of  this  act  an  entry  to  that  effect  ahall 
be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  county  court  making  such  allowance  and  any 
citizen  of  the  county  may  at  any  time  file  a  motion  to  set  aside  or  vacate  or 
modify  such  Judgment  and  on  such  motion  and  upon  such  notice  as  the  county 
court  shall  deem  proper  the  said  court  shall  hear  evidence  and  may  make  a 
new  order  sustaining  the  allowance,  modify  or  vacate  the  same,  and  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  from  such  order  to  the  circuit  court  or  supreme  court  aa  In  dvll 
actions.  If  the  Judgment  be  not  appealed  from  or  if  the  appeal  be  not  prose- 
cuted and  the  Judgment  of  the  county  court  be  sustained  or  affirmed  the  p^son 
filing  such  motion  shall  pay  all  the  costs  incident  to  the  hearing  on  auch 
motion.  Such  motion  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  but  not  oftener  than 
once  in  any  calendar  year. 

Sec.  8.  County  commissioners  to  levy  ta^. — It  la  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
county  commissioners  to  provide  out  of  the  moneys  in  the  county  treasury 
such  sum  each  year  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  court  and  will  pay 
the  allowances  made  by  aald  court  as  herein  provided.    To  provide  for  sudi 
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moneys  the  said  county  commissioners  may  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  one-tenth 
of  a  mill  on  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  county.  The  county 
treasurer  shall  pay  such  allowances  upon  orders  made  by  the  judge  of  the 
county  court  of  such  county. 

Sec.  9.  Repeal. — ^All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  in  so  far 
as  they  conflict  with  this  act  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  14,  1913. 

UTAH. 
[Laws  1913,  chap.  90.] 

An  Act  To  provide  for  the  partial  support  of  mothers  who  are  dependent  upon 
their  own  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  their  children,  nnd  giving  county 
commissioners  and  juvenile  court  Jurisdiction  in  such  matters. 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah:  Section  1.  County 
commissioners  to  provide  funds. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners  of  each  county  in  this  State,  ahd  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  provide  funds  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  purposes  of  this 
law,  but  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  such 
funds  to  be  expended  for  the  partial  support  of  mothers  who  are  dependent 
upon  their  own  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  their  children. 

Sec.  2.  Amount  of  allowance, — ^The  allowance  to  each  of  such  mothers  shall 
not  exceed  ten  dollars  a  month  when  she  has  but  one  child  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  and  if  she  has  more  than  one  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
it  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  a  month  for  the  first  child  and  five 
dollars  a  month  for  each  of  the  other  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

Sec  3.  Conditions  of  allowance. — Such  allowance  shall  be  made  by  the  county 
commissioners,  except  in  counties  having  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  or  more,  the  authority,  power  and  duty  of  determining 
upon  allowance  to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  sball  devolve  upon 
and  be  exercised  by  the  juvenile  judge  of  the  district  in  and  for  such  counties. 
Such  allowance  shall  be  made  only  upon  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  child  or  children  for  whose  benefit  the  allowance  is  made  must  be 
living  with  the  mother  of  such  child  or  children ; 

(2)  The  allowance  shall  be  made  only  wben  in  the  absence  of  such  allowance 
a  mother  would  be  required  to  work  regularly  away  from  her  home  and 
children,  and  when  by  means  of  such  allowance  she  will  be  able  to  remain  at 
home  with  her  children ; 

(3)  The  mother  must  in  the  judgement  [Judgmentl  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners or  juvenile  court,  be  a  proper  person  morally,  physically  and  mentally 
for  the  bringing  up  of  her  children.  [ ;] 

(4)  Such  allowance  shall,  in  the  Judgement  [judgment]  of  the  county  com- 
missioners or  Juvenile  court  be  necessary  to  save  the  child  or  children  from 
neglect ; 

(5)  No  persons  [person]  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  this  act  who  shall  not 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  county  in  which  such  application  is  made  for  at 
least  two  years  next  before  the  making  of  such  application  for  such  allowance. 

Sec.  4.  WJien  allowance  shall  cease. — Whenever  any  child  shall  reach  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  any  allowance  made  the  mother  of  such  child  for  the 
benefit  of  such  child  shall  cease.  The  county  commissioners  or  Juvenile  court 
may,  in  their  discretion,  at  any  time  before  such  child  reaches  the  age  of  fifteen 
yean,  discontinue  or  modify  the  allowance  to  any  mother  and  for  any  child. 

Sec.  5.  Partial  relief. — Should  the  fund  herein  authorized  be  sufficient  to 
permit  an  allowance  to  only  a  part  of  the  persons  coming  within  the  ^cov\fiL<Qi^% 
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of  this  law,  the  county  commlwloiien  or  Jiiv«nIlo  oonrt  dwll  atleet  ttow  cum 
in  most  urgent  need  of  nich  eUownnca 

Ssc.  6.  To  whom  law  doe$  tM  opflify— The  pioTlelons  of  tUs  lew  diell  not 
apply  to  any  mother  who  is  not  dependent  npon  her  own  efforte  for  the  malnte-  < 
nance  of  her  children. 

Ssa  7.  Penally  far  AvimL— Any  person  procnxlng,  or  attenqiCinc  to  praemtb 
an  allowance  for  a  person  not  mtitled  thereto,  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  npon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  ponldied  as  now  prorlded  t^  law 
for  punishment  in  case  of  misdemeanom 

Sec.  8.  MoiUm  to  set  atide  oUotrofieei— In  each  case  iHieie  an  allowanoe  ii 
made  to  any  mother  nnder  the  provisions  of  this  act,  an  entry  to  that  effect 
tdiall  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  county  commissioners  or  the  jnvenile 
court  making  such  allowance,  and  it  shall  be  the  light  of  any  tax-paying 
citizen  at  any  time  to  file  a  motion  to  set  aside  sudi  allowance;  and  on  audi 
motion  the  county  commissioners  or  Juvenile  court  shall  hear  evidence,  and 
may  make  a  new  order  granting  or  refusing  such  allowanca 

Sec.  9.  Appeol. — ^In  each  case  where  an  allowance  is  made  or  refoaed  to  soy 
mother,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  the  connty  commissioners  at 
Juvenile  court,  an  appeal  may  be  takon  fh>m  such  decision  1^  any  taz-payhig 
citizen,  or  by  the  applicant  for  an  allowance;  snch  appeal  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  provisions  of  law  as  in. case  of  appeal  fNm  Justloss  conrta. 

Approved  March  20,  1913. 

WASHINGTON. 

[Laws  1918,  diap.  1T9.] 

An  Act  Relating  to  the  support  of  certain  destitute  women  who  are  mothers,  and 
prescribing  penalties  for  those  who  frauduloitly  obtain  the  benefit  thereof. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington:  Section  1. 
County  aid  to  mothers, — In  every  county  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  com- 
missioners to  provide  out  of  the  moneys  of  the  county  treasurer  an  amount  sufll- 
dent  to  meet  the  purposes  of  this  law,  for  the  support  of  women,  whose  hus- 
bnnds  are  dead,  or  are  inmates  of  a  penal  institution  or  an  insane  asylum  or 
who  are  abandoned  by  their  husbands  and  such  abandonment  has  continued 
for  more  than  one  year  or  because  of  total  disability  of  their  husbands,  and 
who  are  unable  to  support  their  children,  when  such  women  are  destitute  and 
are  mothers  of  children  under  the  age  of  15  years  and  such  mothers  and  children 
reside  in  such  counties. 

Sec.  2.  Amount  of  alloicance. — ^The  allowance  to  each  of  such  women  shall 
not  exceed  fifteen  ($15)  dollars  per  month  when  she  has  but  one  child  under 
the  age  of  15  years,  and  if  she  has  more  than  one  child  under  the  age  of  15 
years,  it  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  a  month  for  the  first  child. 
and  five  dollars  a  month  for  each  of  the  other  children  under  the  age  of  16  years. 

Sec.  3.  Juvenile  court  to  make  allowance — Conditions. — Such  allowance  shall 
be  made  by  the  juvenile  court  in  the  counties  where  such  court  is  held  and  ^se- 
where  by  the  superior  court,  and  only  upon  the  following  conditions:  (1)  The 
child  or  children  for  whose  benefit  the  allowance  is  made  must  be  living  with 
the  mother  of  such  child  or  children;  (2)  when  by  means  of  such  allowance 
the  mother  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  home  for  her  child  or  children ;  (8)  the 
mother  must,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  be  a  proper  person  morally,  physt* 
cally  and  mentally,  for  the  bringing  up  of  her  children;  (4)  no  perscin  shall 
receive  the  benefit  of  this  act  who  shall  not  have  been  a  resident  of  a  county  in 
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which  such  application  Is  made  for  at  least  one  year  next  before  the  making 
of  such  application  for  such  allowance. 

Sec.  4.  When  allowance  shaU  cease, — Whenever  any  child  shall  reach  the  age 
of  15  years  any  allowance  made  to  the  mother  of  such  child  for  the  benefit  of 
sach  child  shall  cease.  The  court  may  In  its  discretion  at  any  time  before  such 
child  reaches  the  age  of  15  years,  discontinue  or  modify  the  allowance  to  any 
mother  and  for  any  child. 

Sec.  5.  Penalty  for  fraud. — ^Any  person  procuring  fraudulently  any  allowance 
for  a  person,  not  entitled  thereto,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  gross  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  C  Court  proceedings — Payment  of  warrants, — In  each  case  where  an 
allowance  is  made  to  any  woman  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  an  order  to 
that  effect  shall  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  court,  mulling  such  allow- 
ance. Proceedings  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  this  act  shall  be  instituted  and 
maintained  in  the  same  manner  as  proceedings  are  instituted  and  maintained 
in  the  Juvenile  court  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  shall  render  all  necessary 
assistance  to  applicants  under  this  act  and  shall  appear  in  every  such  proceed- 
ing and  through  the  probation  officer,  the  charity  commissioner  or  any  person 
having  knowledge  of  the  facts,  shall  carefully  investigate  the  merits  of  every 
application  to  the  end  that  this  act  may  be  fairly  administered  and  no  i)erson 
granted  relief  hereunder  except  those  Justly  entitled  thereto,  and  no  officer  of 
the  court  or  county  officer  shall  receive  any  fees  for  any  service  rendered  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  A  certified  copy  of  said  order  shall  be 
filed  with  the  county  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  such  child's  mother  is 
resident,  and  thereujwn  and  thereafter  and  so  long  as  such  order  remains  in 
force  and  unmodified  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  auditor  each  month  to 
draw  his  warrant  on  the  current  expense  fund  of  the  county  in  favor  of  the 
mother  for  the  amount  specified  in  such  order,  which  warrant  shall  be  by  the 
auditor  delivered  to  the  mother  upon  her  executing  duplicate  receipts  therefor, 
one  to  be  retained  by  the  auditor  and  the  other  to  be  filed  by  the  clerk  with  the 
other  records  in  the  proceedihgs  relating  to  such  child  or  children.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  county  treasurer  to  pay  such  warrant  out  of  funds  in  the 
current  expense  fund  of  the  county. 

Sec.  7.  Repeal, — All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  confilct  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Approved  March  24,  1913. 

The  following  sections  from  the  Juvenile  court  act  relating  to  the  method  of 
Instituting  and  maintaining  proceedings  in  the  Juvenile  court  are  made  appli- 
cable by  section  6  of  the  above  act : 

[Laws  1913,  chap.  160.] 

Sec.  5.  Petition.-^Any  person  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  a 
petition  showing  that  there  is  within  the  county,  or  residing  withlh  the  county, 
a  dependent  or  delinquent  child  and  praying  that  the  superior  court  deal  with 
such  child  as  provided  in  this  act :  Provided,  That  in  counties  having  paid  pro- 
bation officers,  such  officers  shall,  as  far  as  jwssible,  first  determine  if  such 
petition  is  reasonably  Justifiable.  Such  petition  shall  be  verified  and  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  facts  constituting  such  dependency  or  delinquency,  as 
defined  in  section  1  of  this  act,  and  the  names  and  residence,  if  Imown  to  the 
petitioner,  of  the  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  such  dependent  or  de- 
linquent child.    There  shall  be  no  fee  for  filing  such  petitions. 

Sbo.  6.  Summons.^Vpon  the  filing  of  an  Information,  or  the  petition,  the 
derk  of  the  court  shall  Issue  a  summons  requiring  the  person  having  custody 
or  control  of  the  child,  or  with  whom  the  child  may  be,  to  appear  with  the  child 
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at  a  place  and  time  itated  In  die  wiBiHifwn  iMA  ttane  riMH  not  be  ten  thaa 
twenty-four  hours  after  eerrloe.  TbB  pazenti  eC  die  diUd»  If  llTlng^  and  tlMir 
resldrace  la  knoWta,  or  Its  legal  foardlan.  If  ttiere  be  one  or  If  then  Is  ii«ltlMr 
parent  nor  guardian*  or  If  tale  or  ber  raJdence  la  not  known,  flm  aooie  rria* 
tlye.  If  tbere  be  ooe^  and  hia  redldanee  la  known*  aball  be  notlAed  of  the  pie- 
ceedlngs;  and  In  anj  caae  I2ie  Judge  aball  appoint  aome  anltable 
association  to  act  In  bdialf  of  tbe  cblld.  *  *  *  On  return  ef  the 
or  other  process,  or  as  soon  thereafter  aa  may  be*  the  eoart  Shan  procesd  to 
hear  and  dispose  of  the  case  In  a  summary  manner.    •   •    • 

In  King  Ctounty  (Juvenile  court  of  Seattle)  from  June  18»  IflU*  when  the 
law  became  dfectlve,  to  December  SI.  IfllS,  186  petlttoos  wero  reeelTed,  of 
which  number  09  were  granted,  81  were  defierred  and  dlandssed*  and  SB  were 
poidlug  December  SU  1913.  The  average  monthly  allowanoe  per  family  was 
$20.82;  total  monthly  allowances,  I2.012JS0.  Two  hundred  and  ninetyrone 
children  In  the  99  families  were  being  benefited  by  the  allowanoee.  (Annual 
Report  of  Seattle  Juyenlle  Court,  1918,  p.  S.) 

Foaifs  DsD  nr  JjpnssuM  Ooukt  or  Knre  Oouhtt  (8b4txui). 


InthewqyaricyeiwrtqftlwStrttqfWtilitBgtBalbrtiiteoimtyqfP^   Hnssntuml, 

InnttieappUottlflnof b  No. b   FMItiaalbrMpportif] 

To  ike  kemorM$fmif9  9fA$SMmmilt  cmmt: 
Your  potftkvMF, 


of oMIdnniiiid0rtbeftSBOfUy«tniiownddlB|wltliiB«ldooaBfar^ 

tioD,  DQblto  or  priTstB,  sad  ■!•  depiiidBiit  vpca jroor  ptt^^ 
that  tbe  naniM  and  MM  of  Mid  6&ldnn  ■!•  M  nQowK 


Name. 


Btrthdaj. 


IContb. 


Daj. 


Yev. 


,  that  yonr  petf ttooer  li  in 

-,  and  by  reason  thereof  In  order  to 


Your  petitioner  represents  that  the  father  of  said  ohildnn  is  — 

destitute  circumstances,  owning;  no  property  whatsoOTer,  except  —  . 

maintain  the  home  and  support  said  children  your  petitioner  wHl  require  aid  as  provided  in  aaaot  nlatfniE 
to  the  support  of  certain  destitute  women  who  are  mothers;  that  the  statements  set  out  in  the  sheet  hereto 
attached  and  duly  verified  are  true  and  are  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  petition. 

Wherefore  your  petitioner  prays  this  honorable  court  to  mquire  into  the  aforesaid  oiroamstaiioea  and 
investik'ate  as  to  the  truth  of  the  matters  herein  contained  In  pursnanoe  of  law  and  upon  soeh  inveatfgatloa 
and  hearing  to  be  dulv  had,  such  orders  may  be  made  in  the  premises  as  to  this  honorable  oomt  may  seem 
meet  according  to  equity  and  good  consdenoe,  and  aocordlng  to  thestatttte  in  snch  owe  made  and  provided. 

NOTICE. 

In  the  superior  court  of  the  State  of  Washington  for  the  coonty  of  King — Juvenile  Goart 


In  re  the  application  of 

To   the   honorable  protecuting  attorney 
County,  Waahington: 


No. 

and   hoard 


Notice 
of  county  oommU»Umer9  •/  King 


Please  take  notice  that  a  petition  has  been  filed  by 


prftylos  for  an 


allowance  under  and  in  pursuance  of  an  act  relating  to  the  support  of  certain  destltate 
women  who  are  mothers*  which  said  petition  will  be  brought  on  regnlarlv  for  hearing 

In  the  juvenile  court  on  the day  of .  191 — ,  at  10  a.  m.  of  aald  datei  or  aa 

soon  thereafter  as  the  matter  can  be  heard.    Too  will  therefore  appear  on  said  date.  If 
you  have  any  objections  to  granting  aald  petition,  and  doly  conteat  the  same. 

,  Judg9. 

Service  of  the  aforesaid  notice  la  hereby  accepted  this day  of ,  191 — . 


-,  Protecuting  Attorney. 

-k  Chairman  Board  of  County  CommUHonmt, 
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AFPLIOATION  AND  REPORT  OF  INVESTIGATION. 


Vf^mA  t^t  child 

Docket  numher.  .  dependency 

record  of  Seattle  juvenile  court. 

Addren 

Diileofblrth 

Name  of  father 

Wf^mA Af mothfor ... 

Investieation  and  report  by 

VimA  of  netitioiMn* x  x . .  x .  x  x  x  x  x . .  x  x  x .  . 

8onrce"  of  information 

Addremof  retitionnr .x. xxx 

Date  of  oeatioii. 

Report  of  investigator  and  summary  of  case  history.    (Report  to  be  typewritten.) 


Surname. 


Man's  first. 


Woman's  first. 


Date  of  application. 


Cross  referenceB. 


Date. 

Res. 
No. 

Street. 

Rooms. 

Floor. 

F.  orR. 

Rent 

How 
kmg. 

Sanitary 
condition. 

Landlord  or  agent. 
Address. 

Dist. 

First  names. 

Date  of 
birth. 

Birth- 
place. 

Occupation 

or  school 

with  grade. 

Wages. 

Left 
sch.  at 
age  of. 

Amt. 
of  ins. 

Prem. 

Cause 

of 
death. 

Date 

of 
death. 

Mental  or 

phsrsical 

defects  and 

illiteracy. 

Man. 

Woman's 
maiden 
name. 

Children. 

Others  in 
family. 

Kin- 
ship. 

To. 

Contrib 
fami 

utesto 

Union.      Lodge.      Benefit  Society. 

Other  sources 
of  income. 

Amt. 

Pawns. 

InsUll- 
ments. 

Debts  to. 

Amt. 

For. 

Weekly  benefit. 

Race. 

C 

length  of  time  in— > 

Marriage. 

Previous 
marriage. 

>)unty. 

State. 

U.S. 

Date. 

Place. 

whom. 

Property. 

Man.. 

Do  you  own  any7. . . 

Womi 

in 

What  if  any  did  your 

husband  leave?  .. 

Relatives,  reftorenres.             Address. 

Kinship. 

Agencies  and  persons  interested. 

Relief 
given. 
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Smployw. 

Wi«H. 

Bmid. 

cht>n«.«^,rt,.rt 

Vol.. «... 

TTmiMii 

- 

State  of  Wsahingtoii,  oonatj  of  King,  a. 

^1  bdoff  Ant  dolf  ■worn,  on  osth  doth  4ipoM  sbA  ny  fhat  tho  witttw 

•tatementi  imdor  tlie  Tmriou  printed  heefflnw  on  tbe  pfcoeedliis  pace  oC  tUs  ■apHemtlc 
were  Tolantarlly  inmde  bj  UOm  afflanttnd  wntten.  tbecwMi  b^  dIreeClon  qC  tUi  aflurt,  ni 

and  In  tBdL 


-k  Olark 


that  the  atatemeata  tliemn,  both  written  and  pdntad  ara  ma  la 
Subscribed  and  awom  to  before  me  tUa day  of ^  A.  Di  191 — b 


Bj 


Date  of 
bearing. 


Court  Olden  end  mbeeqont  historf  . 


yjHDUiQS  OP  oousr. 
In  the  aoperlor  ooort  of  the  State  of  Waahlngton  tw  tha  coontj  oC 


%  deatltnta.    No. 


In  re  petition  of 

Thla  matter  oomlnc  on  racolarly  and  duly  to  ba  baazd  npon  tba  patUlan  ilad 
and  it  appeatinff  to  the  oonrt  tliat  the  proaanittna  attomayt  tha  boaxd  of  «oanly 
miaaioners,  the  aldreaald  deatitate  woman,  and  all  panona  Inteiaited  hanin  hntn  lad 
due  notice 


of  thla  proceeding  acewdint  to  tha  atatnta  In  aneh  eaaia  auda  and  jmrlM. 
and  the  ooort  haTlag  iorladictlon  dt  the  anbjeet  matter  and  of  tbe  partteL  and  anar  haar- 
Inaall  the  erldenoe  addneed,  and  belnc  fnlly  advlMd  In  ua  pramlaea,  Jnda t 

That 1  the  petitioner,  la  a  repntable  paraon  and  baa  laaUad  In  nnt 

Coonty,  State  of  Waahlnirton,  for  more  than  one  year  laat  paat:  that  the  hoaband  k 


said  petitioner, 

fifteen  years,  as  follows : 


the  petitioner,  la  a  repntable  paraon  and 
iirton,  for  more  than  one  year  laat  paat:  uwi.  vmv  H«»iiww  ^ 
;  that  petitioner  la  the  mother  of child —  nnder  tha  age  of 


Name. 

Bom. 

Month. 

Day. 

Teir. 

That  by  reason  of  tbe  aforesaid  facts  petitioner  la  destitute,  poor,  and  unable  to 
properly  care  for  said  child —  without  assistance,  but  otherwise  she  la  a  proper  guardian. 

The  court  further  finds  that  all  of  the  allegations  of  the  petition  haye  been  proven, 
and  that  it  is  for  tbe  welfare  of  such  child —  and  for  the  best  intereata  of  the  people  of 

the  State  of  Washington  that  said  child —  remain  at  home  with  parent — ,  the 

petitioner, . 

And  tbe  court  further  finds  from  the  testimony  heard  in  open  court  that  the  sum  of 

dollars  (I- )  per  month  is  tbe  amount  ox  money  necessary  to  enable  the  parent, 

together  with  her  eaminaa  otherwlae,  to  properly  care  for  said  diild—  at  home. 

Done  in  open  court  this day  of ,  191 — . 

OBDEB  PROVIDING  STJFPOBT. 

In  the  superior  court  of  the  State  of  Waahlngton  for  the  county  of  King — JvrenUa 

court. 


In  re  petition  of 


destitute.     No. 


Order  proylding  aupport. 


Upon  the  findings  herein  made  and  filed  In  the  aboye-entltled  proceedinga.  it  la  ordered 

that  the  said  child be  and  remain  ward  of  tola  coort.  and 

that  — he —  be  and  remain  in  the  custody  of ,  parent —  of  aald  ehlld— ^ 

subject  to  the  friendly  visitation  of  the  probation  ofBcera  of  thla  court,  aa  fraqoently  aa 
may  be  directed  by  the  court. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  sum  of dollara  par  month 

be  and  Ls  hereby  fixed  by  the  oonrt  aa  the  amount  of  money  neceaaary  to  enabla  tha 
parent  to  properly  care  for  said  child —  at  home,  and  that  the  board  of  coonty  com- 
missioners of  King  County,  State  of  Waahlngton,  shall  make  proyialon  for  the  naeeanry 
moneys  to  meet  the  purpoeea  of  thla  order,  and  that  upon  the  filing  of  a  certMed  copy 
of  said  order  with  tne  county  auditor  of  King  County,  said  auditor  is  directed  on  the 

first.  Monday,  of.  -: ,  191 — ^  and  monthly,  thereafter  nntU  the  farther  order.  flC  tha 

court,  to  draw  hia  warrant  on  tha  eorraat  aspenae  fond  of  the  eounty,  In  favnr  off  tta 
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petitioner, ,  for  the  amount  specified  in  this  order,  as  her  relief  for  the 

preceding  month,  and  deliver  the  same  to  ner  upon  her  executing  duplicate  receipts 
therefor,  as  proTided  hy  law. 

It  Is  further  adjudged  that  the  court  herehy  retains  Jurisdiction  of  this  cause  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  further  orders  herein  for  the  welfare  of  said  child —  and  said 

aestltute as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  found  to  be  in  accordance  with 

equity  and  good  conscience,  and  in  pursuance  of  law. 

Done  in  open  court  this day  of ,  191 — , 

,  Judge. 

In  the  superior  court  of  the  State  of  Washington  for  the  county  of  Eling — Juyenile 

court. 

In  re  petition  of ,  destitute.     No.  .     Order  providing  support. 

Upon  the  findings  herein  made  and  filed  in  the  above-entitled  proceedings,  it  is  ordered 

that  the  said  child be  and  remain  ward of  this  court,  and 

that  — he —  be  and  remain  in  the  custody  of ,  parent —  of  said  child — , 

subject  to  the  friendly  visitation  of  the  probation  officers  of  this  court,  as  frequently 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  court. 

It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  sum  of  dollars  per  month 

be,  and  is  hereby,  fixed  by  the  court  as  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  enable  the 
parent  to  properly  care  for  said  child —  at  home,  and  that  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners of  King  County,  State  of  Washington,  shall  make  provision  for  the  necessary 
moneys  to  meet  toe  purposes  of  this  order,  and  that  upon  the  filing  of  a  certified  copy 
of  said  order  with  the  county  auditor  of  &ing  County,  said  auditor  is  directed,  on  tne 

first  Monday  of  ,  191 — ,  and  monthly  thereafter  until  the  further  order  of  the 

court,  to  draw  his  warrant  on*  the  current  expense  fund  of  the  county,  in  favor  of  the 

petitioner, ,  for  the  amount  soecified  in  this  order,  as  her  relief  for  the 

preceding  month,  and  deliver  the  same  to  ner  upon  her  executing  duplicate  receipts 
therefor,  as  provided  by  law. 

It  Is  further  adjudged  that  the  court  hereby  retains  Jurisdiction  of  this  cause  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  further  orders  herein  for  the  welfare  of  said  child —  and  said 

destitute as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  found  to  be  in  accordance  with 

equity  and  good  conscience,  and  in  pursuance  of  law. 

Done  in  open  court  this day  of ,  191 — ^. 

,  Judge. 

State  of  Washington,  county  of  King,  ss: 

I, ,  county  clerk,  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington 

ex  oOBcio  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  State  of  Washington  for  Kinfi:  County,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  order  granting  pension 
in  the  above-entitled  action  now  on  file  and  of  record  in  this  office. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  superior  court,  at 
my  office  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  191 — , 

,  County  Clerk, 

By ,  Deputy  Clerk. 

WISCONSIN. 

[Laws  1913,  chap.  669.] 

An  Act  To  repeal  section  573f  of  the  statutes  and  to  create  subsections  50  and 
51  of  section  172-67  and  a  new  section  of  the  statutes  to  be  numbered  573f, 
relating  to  State  aid  for  dependent  children ;  and  making  an  appropriation. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  WUconain,  represented  in  senate  and  assemhly,  do 
enact  as  follows:  Section  1.  Section  573f  of  the  statutes  is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Petition  to  court  for  aid. — ^There  Is  added  to  the  statutes  two  new 
subsections  and  a  new  section  to  be  numbered  and  to  read :  Section  573f.  1.  The 
county  superintendent  of  poor,  the  superintendent  of  poor,  in  any  city  or  vil- 
lage, the  chairman  of  any  town  or  any  relative  or  friend  of  any  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  who  is  neglected,  destitute,  abandoned,  homeless,  or 
in  any  manner  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support,  or  whose  parent  or  par- 
ents, or  person  occupying  the  position  of  a  parent,  for  any  reason  are  unable 
without  aid,  properly  to  maintain,  bring  up  or  educate  such  child,  may  make  an 
application  by  verified  petition  to  the  Juvenile  court  in  counties  having  such 
courts,  and  in  other  counties,  to  the  county  court  or  any  municipal  court  of 
the  county  in  which  such  child  may  reside,  to  determine  the  status  of  such 
child  and  to  grant  aid  to  it  or  to  its  parents  or  person  occupying  the  position 
of  a  parent  or  guardian  as  provided  in  this  section,  or,  in  case  the  court  shall 
find  it  is  manifestly  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  child  that  it  be  removed  from  its 
home,  then  and  in  such  case  only  to  commit  such  child  to  the  State  public 
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school,  or  to  place  such  child  in  the  home  of  a  relative  or  trieaid  of  the  family, 
or  make  such  other  disposition  of  such  child  as  it  may  deem  wise.  The  petition 
shall  state  the  religion  or  religious  preference  of  the  parents  of  such  child. 

2.  Hearing, — On  flUng  such  petition,  if  the  child  named  therein  is  present  in 
court,  the  court  may  proceed  forthwith  to  hear  such  matter  or  may  continue 
the  same.  If  such  child  be  not  produced  the  court  may  fix  a  time  for  hearing 
such  matter  and  summon  the  person  having  the  custody  thereof  to  produce  said 
child  in  court,  unless  for  any  reason  the  court  shall  consider  it  inadvisable  ao 
to  do,  in  which  case  the  court  may  proceed  without  the  presence  of  such  child. 
In  either  case  the  court  may  summon  witnesses  and  require  the  attendance  and 
assistance  of  the  district  attorney.  The  parents  or  any  friend  of  such  child 
may  appear  on  its  behalf  and  the  court  may  order  such  appearance  by  the 
county  superintendent  of  poor,  the  superintendent  of  poor  in  any  city  or  village, 
or  the  chairman  of  any  town  in  which  such  child  may  reside. 

3.  Court  to  fix  aUowance  or  commit  to  State  school. — If  th^  court  shall  find 
upon  such  hearing  that  such  child  is  neglected,  destitute,  abandoned,  homeless, 
or  in  any  manner  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support,  or  that  the  parent  or 
parents  of  such  child  are  unable  properly  to  maintain,  bring  up  or  educate 
such  child,  and,  if  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  it  is  manifestly  for  the  best 
interest  of  said  child  that  it  remain  in  the  home  of  the  parent  or  parents  or 
other  person  occupying  the  position  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  it  shall  enter  an 
order  directing  the  county  treasurer  to  pay,  at  stated  periods,  to  such  officer 
or  person  as  the  court  may  designate  or  to  the  parent,  or  person  occupying  the 
jwsition  of  a  parent  or  guardian  of  such  child,  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  child, 
such  sum  as  shall  be  deemed  sufficient,  payments  to  continue  for  a  limited  time 
or  until  further  order  of  the  court:  Provided,  That  such  sum  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars  per  month  for  a  single  child  and  four  dollars 
per  month  for  each  additional  child  In  the  same  family  but  such  sum  when 
grunted  may  be  increased  temiwrarlly  by  the  court  in  case  of  sickness  or  un- 
usual coiKlition :  Atut  providvd  further,  Tliat  the  court  in  its  discretion  may 
order  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  given  in  supplies  instead  of  in  money.  If  the 
court  shall  find  that  it  is  manifestly  for  the  best  interest  of  such  child  that  It 
be  removed  from  its  home,  then  and  in  such  case  only,  the  court  shall  commit 
such  child  to  the  State  public  school,  or  may  place  it  In  the  home  of  a  relative 
or  friend  of  the  family,  or  make  such  other  disjwsition  of  such  child  as  it  may 
deem  wise;  and  if  such  child  be  placed  in  the  home  of  a  relative  or  friend, 
the  aid  granted  shall  be  paid  to  such  relative  or  friend. 

4.  Court  may  order  medical  examination  of  child. — If  the  court  shall  find 
that  it  is  manifestly  for  the  best  interest  of  said  child  to  be  committed  to  the 
State  public  school,  before  entering  such  order  it  shall  cause  such  child  to  be 
examined  by  the  county  physician,  if  there  be  one.  and  if  there  be  none,  by  a 
registered  practicing  physician,  who  shall  file  an  afl^davit  setting  forth  the  facts 
disclosed  by  said  examination.  If  such  afl!idavit  shall  show  such  child  to  be 
of  sound  mind  and  not  affected  by  any  chronic  or  contagious  disease  and  that 
such  child  has  not  been  exiK)sed  to  any  contagious  dis(»ase  for  fifteen  days 
previous  to  such  examination,  the  order  committing  such  child  may  be  entered. 
If  such  afl!ldavit  shall  show  otherwise,  the  order  shall  not  be  entered  at  that 
time  and  the  court  may  make  such  temporary  disi>osition  of  such  child  as  may 
seem  best,  and  order  support,  if  necessary,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section, 
until  such  time  as  it  may  be  committed  to  the  State  public  school. 

5.  Copy  of  findings  to  he  delivered  with  child. — ^A  certified  copy  of  such  find- 
ings and  order  and  a  statement  of  the  child,  names,  residence  and  religion  or 
religious  preference  of  the  parents  and  their  post-office  address,  the  name  of  the 
institution  or  other  place  in  which  the  child  has  been  maintained  and  the 
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length  of  time  such  maintenance  has  been  continued,  with  a  copy  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  physician,  shall  be  delivered  with  the  child  at  the  State  public 
school. 

6.  The  proceedings  provided  for  by  this  section  may  include  two  or  more  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  may  be  named  in  the  same  petition,  order  and  certificate. 

7.  Person  Jiaving  custody  of  child  to  make  report, — ^Any  person  designated  by 
the  court  to  administer  any  aid  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  keep  a  true  and  accurate  account  thereof  and  shall,  once  each  month, 
make  report  thereof  to  the  court  ordering  such  aid  and  also  to  the  county  clerk. 
Such  report  shall  be  made  upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  board  of  control  and 
shall  contain  such  data  as  the  board  of  control  may  determine  and  such  fur- 
ther information  as  the  Judge  may  require. 

8.  Court  to  report  to  hoard  of  control. — The  court  having  jurisdiction  under 
this  section  to  receive  applications  for  aid  shall  once  each  month  cause  to  be 
reported  to  the  board  of  control  all  of  the  applications  received  during  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  shall  cause  to  be  set  forth  in  such  report  the  disposition  of 
each  such  application.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  upon  blanks  furnished  by 
the  board  of  control.  The  board  of  control  may,  from  time  to  time,  demand 
such  information  as  It  desires  relative  to  matters  coming  within  the  purview  of 
this  section. 

9.  County  hoard  may  appropriate  funds. — ^The  county  board  of  supervisors 
may  annually  appropriate  out  of  the  funds  in  the  county  treasury  such  an 
amount  as  It  shall  deem  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Money  so  appropriated  shall  be  placed  in  a  special  fund  and  shall  be  paid  out 
by  the  county  treasurer  upon  order  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  to  receive 
applications  and  grant  aid  under  this  section. 

10.  County  treasurer  to  report  to  hoard  of  control — State  aid. — On  the  first 
day  of  January  of  each  year  the  county  treasurer  shall  certify  under  oath.  In 
duplicate,  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  State  board  of  control  the  amount 
paid  out  by  such  county  during  the  preceding  year  for  aid  under  this  section, 
and  if  the  board  of  control  shall  approve  the  same  and  shall  cause  Its  approval 
to  be  Indorsed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  said  board  on  the  certificate 
received  by  the  secretary  of  state,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  credit  one-half 
of  the  amount  so  certified  to  be  due  such  county  on  the  State  taxes  next  due 
therefrom,  and  the  State  treasurer  shall  credit  such  county  with  said  one-half 
of  such  amount  in  his  annual  settlement  with  said  county  for  taxes  due  the 
State:  Provided,  That  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  to  any  county  in  any  one 
year  shall  not  exceed  a  sum  equal  to  one  dollar  for  each  thirty  inhabitants 
thereof:  Provided  further.  That  if  the  total  amount  paid  by  all  the  counties 
under  this  act  as  certified  by  the  county  treasurers  shall  exceed  the  sum  ap- 
propriated by  subsection  51  of  section  172 — 67,  the  secretary  of  state  and  the 
State  treasurer  shall  prorate  the  said  sum  among  the  various  counties  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  paid  out. 

11.  Board  of  control  to  investigate. — The  board  of  control  shall  make  a 
general  survey  and  investigation  of  the  question  of  aid  to  mothers  and  de- 
pendent children  In  this  State  and  shall  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  next  legislature  not  later  than  March  1,  1915. 

(Section  172—67)  50.  There  is  appropriated  from  any  moneys  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  or  as 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  question  of  aid  to  mothers 
and  dependent  children  as  required  in  subsection  11  of  section  573f. 

SI.  Appropriation. — There  is  annually  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in 
die  general  ftmd  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  seventy-five 
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thousand  dollars  as  State  aid  to  dependent  children  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  section  573f,  said  sum  to  be  offiEiet  in  the  manner  provided  in 
subsection  10  of  section  5781 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Its  passage 
and  publication. 

Approved  July  24,  1913.    Published  July  26,  19ia. 

Operation  of  Law. 

In  Milwaukee  Ck)unty,  prior  to  the  passage  of  thifi  act,  aid  to  poor  mothers 
for  the  support  of  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes  was  being  given  out 
of  a  special  fund  of  $5,000  set  aside  by  the  county  boaxd  in  Karcb,  1912,  such 
fund  '*  to  be  used  and  drawn  upon  by  the  trustees  of  the  Milwaukee  County 
Home  of  Dependent  Children  in  such  cases  of  dependent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren pending  in  the  Juvenile  court  of  Milwaukee  County  where  said  board, 
from  the  evidence  there  taken  and  upon  the  advice  of  the  presiding  Judge  of 
such  court,  decides  and  determines  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
family  to  give  such  family  financial  assistance  instead  of  detaining  such 
child  or  children  in  said  Milwaukee  County  Home' for  Dependent  Children." 
The  amount  paid  to  the  mothers  varied  from  $1.50  to  $8  a  week.  During  the 
month  of  October.  1912,  43  women  with  209  children  received  aid  at  s  cost 
for  the  month  of  $490. 

Under  the  new  law  up  to  December  31, 1913,  fifteen  counties  (Douglas,  Iowa, 
Lincoln,  Marathon,  Milwaukee,  Polk,  Rusk,  St  Croix,  Shawano,  Taylor,  Trem- 
pealeau, Vernon,  Washburn,  Washington,  and  Wood)  had  appropriated  for 
mothers*  pensions  a  total  of  $37,150.  Of  this  amount  Milwaukee  County  appro- 
printed  $25,000.  Payment  of  pensions  had,  however,  been  made  in  only  five  of 
these  counties  (Iowa,  Marathon,  Milwaukee,  Shawano^  and  Washington),  total- 
ing $9,632  up  to  December  31,  1913.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  ftunilies 
(667  children)  were  being  aided  in  these  five  counties,  162  of  them  (600  chil- 
dren) in  Milwaukee  County. 

Forms  Adopted  by  State  Boabd  or  Ck)NTROL. 

PETITION    TO   THE    COURT    TO   DETERMINE   THE    STATUS   OF   CHILDREN    ALLEGED   TO   BE 

DEPENDENT  OR  NEGLECTED. 


State  of  WlscoDflln.  county  of ,  88.     court  of 


To  ,  judpo  of  the  court  of  '—.     In  the  matter  of 

-,  allcped  dependent  child — . 


Your   petitioner-  respectfully  represent-  to   the  court  that  ;   that  In 

opinion   said   child —  dependent  on   the  public   for   support;   that 


under  tlie  age  of  fourteen  vears ;  and  that  ha —  no  parents  against  whom  support 

can  be  enforced  as  provided  by  law. 

Your  petitioner-  further  represents  that  the  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
facts  so  far  as able  to  ascertain  them. 

1.  Name  of  father    (give  name  In   full,  avoid  giving  initials  only), ; 

citv  or  village, .     2.  P.  O.  address  of  father, ;  street  and  number,  ; 

R.  *F.   D.  .     3.  Is  father  dead?     .     4.  Name  of  mother    (give  name  in   fall, 

avoid  giving  initials  only), ;  city  or  village,  .     6.  P.  O.  address  oi 

mother, :  street  and  number, ;  B.  F.  D.  .     6.  Is  mother  dead?    . 

7.  Has  father  abandoned  child — ?    .     8.  Has  mother  abandoned  child — ?    . 

1».  Occupation  of  father?     .     10.  Occupation  of  mother?     .     11.  Religious 

belief  of  father? .     12    Of  mother?    . 

Your  petitioner-  therefore  pray-  this  court  to  examine  into  this  case  and  to  determine 
the   status   of   such    child — ,    and    should    such    child —   be    fouad    neglected,   destitute, 

abandoned,  homeless,  or  In  any  manner  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support,  or  If 

parent  or  parents  are  unable,  without  aid,  to  properly  maintain,  bnn?  up,  or  educate 
such  child — .  that  an  order  be  entered  in  this  court  granting  such  relief  or  making 
Bucli  disposition  of  the  case  as  the  court  deems  proper. 

Dated,  ,  10—. 

(Signed) (give  official  title). 

(Signed) (give  official  title). 

Note. — Crippled  children  will  be  received  at  the  State  public  school  if  they  are  ftble 
to  go  up  and  down  stairs  alone  and  wash  and  dress  themselves. 

State  of  Wisconsin,  county  of ,  as.     court  of . 

To ,  Judge  of  the court  of . 

The    undersigned,    .   of   the   within-named  child — ,   herd^v   re- 
spectfully request-  that  an  order  be  entered  in  this  court  finding  such  child —  to  be 
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dependent  upon  the  public  for  support,  and  that  the  court  shall  determine  the  status 
of  said  child —  and  make  such  disposition  of  the  case  as  the  court  may  deem  proper. 


Dated, 


In  presence  oi — 


19—. 


MONTHLY  BEPOBT  OF  PARENT,  GUASDIAN,  OB  OTHEB  PERSON  RECEIVING  AID  FOR  THE 
CARE  AND  SUPPORT  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  UNDER  PROVISIONS  OF  CHAPTER 
660,  LAWS  OF  1918. 

NoTS. — Read  these  instructions  carefully  before  attempting  to  make  out  this  report. 
This  report  is  required  by  law. 

EXTRACT    FROM    LAW. 

Section  573f-7.  (Chapter  669.  Laws  of  1918.)  Any  person  designated  by  the  court 
to  administer  any  aid  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  keep  a  true  and 
accurate  account  thereof  and  shall,  once  each  month,  make  report  thereof  to  the 
court  ordering  such  aid  and  also  to  the  county  clerk.  Such  report  shall  be  made  upon 
blanks  furnished  by  the  board  of  control,  and  shall  contain  such  data  as  the  board  of 
control  may  determine  and  such  further  information  as  the  Judge  may  require. 

On  the  first  day  of  each  month  all  persons  designated  by  the  court  to  administer  any 
aid  granted  under  the  provisions  of  the  above-named  law  must  fill  out  thiH  report 
blank.  One  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  such  person 
resides,  and  the  other  to  the  Judge  of  the  court  in  which  this  aid  was  granted.  Your 
report  should  never  reach  the  county  clerk  or  the  Judge  of  the  court  where  the  aid 
was  granted  later  than  the  5th  day  of  each  month. 

This  report  should  include  all  the  money  received  and  paid  out  by  all  members  of 
the  family  which  reside  at  home.  It  should  Include  the  earnings  of  the  father,  if  any, 
the  earnings  of  the  mother,  if  any,  and  the  earnings  of  the  children,  providing  there 
should  be  anv  children  residing  at  home  who  are  of  suflldent  age  to  earn  money. 
Always  give  the  exact  amount  received  from  the  county  treasurer  as  aid.  If  any  monev 
is  received  as  gifts  or  aid  from  other  charitable  sources  include  this  also.  Include  all 
money  received,  and  give  source  from  which  it  came.  Do  not  include  any  money  that 
may  nave  been  earned  during  the  month  but  not  received  by  you  during  the  month. 
If  yon  or  some  member  of  the  family  has  earned  some  money  that  has  not  oeen  received 
do  not  include  same  in  your  report  until  It  is  actually  paid  to  vou.  This  report  covers 
the  entire  month,  from  the  morning  of  the  first  day  up  to  and  Including  the  last  day 
of  the  month. 

1.  Date, ,  19 — .     2.  Report  for  the  month  of ,  19 — .     3.  Name  of  person 

making  this   report,  .  4.  P.   O.   address  of  person   making  this   report: 

Ci^  or  village, ;  street  and  number, ;  R.  F.  D. . 

5.  In  the  following  space  give  the  number  of  davs  each  child  has  attended  school 
during  the  month,  the  number  of  times  each  child  has  attended  church  during  the 
month,  the  health  of  each  child  during  the  month,  and  such  other  facts  as  are  called  for. 


Names  of  all  children  who  reside  at  home. 

Age, 

nearest 

birthday. 

Number  of 
days  child  has 

attended 
school  during 

the  month. 

Number  of 
times  child  has 

attended 
church  during 

the  month. 

Health  of  child 

during  the 

month. 

6.  Money  received  during  the  month  (see  instructions  above). 


(a)  How  mndi  money  did  yon  have  left  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  month? 

(b)  How  nmeh  did  you  receive  during  the  month  from  the  county  treasurer  as  aid7.., 

(c)  What  was  the  total  amount  received  during  the  month  as  wages  of  the  l!ather7 

(d)  What  was  the  total  amount  received  during  the  month  as  eammgs  of  the  mother? . . , 

(e)  Was  any  money  received  during  the  month  which  was  earned  by  the  chfldren7 

bow  much? 

(0  Olve  iMre  a  list  of  all  other  money  received  from  every  source  and  tell  where  it  came 
Ihim  and  what  it  was  ~ 


If  so. 


Total  amount  of  money  to  account  tot. 


Amount 
received. 
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7.  In  the  following  space  give  a  detailed  lift  of  all  monej  paid  out  during  the  month. 
(See  instructions  on  the  other  side  of  this  sheet.) 


Date. 


To  whom  paid. 


In  paymant  of— 


Total  amount  of  money  paid  out  during  the  month 

Baiance  still  in  your  possession  at  the  end  of  the  month 

Total 

(This  total  should  equal  the  total  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  page.) 


Amount. 


8.  Were  anv  memlxirs  of  the  family.  Including  the  father  and  the  mother,  severely 

injured   or  afflicted   with   any   severe   illness  during  the  past   month?    .     If  so, 

deHcribe  fully.     . 

Note. — In  the  case  of  a  death,  birth,  or  marriage  in  the  family,  the  fact  should  be 
reported  in  the  above  space. 

9.  This  space  is  left  for  reporting  to  the  Judge  who  granted  you  the  aid  any  special 
information  which  he  may  require.    . 

Date,  ,  19 — . 

DBCLARA.TION. 


I  solemnly  declare  that  the  foregoing  is  a  complete  and  true  statement  of  all  money 

(ccivod  and  paid  out  bv  me  during  the  past  moo 

answered,  to  the  best  oi  my  Icnowledge  and  belief. 


received  and  paid  out  by  me  during  the  past  month  and  that  all  questions  are  correctly 

(Signed) . 


In  presence  of — 


-,  witness. 
-,  witness. 


(Not  members  of  same  family  as  person  making  report) 


REPORT  OF  THE  COURT  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  OF  WISCONSIN  IN  THB 

HATTER  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Note. — This  report  is  required  by  authority  of  chapter  669,  Laws  of  1913. 

Whenever  a  petition  Ir  received  by  the  court  to  determine  the  status  of  children  alleged 
to  be  dependent  or  neglected,  a  report  of  the  action  and  findings  of  the  court  should  be 
made  to  the  State  board  of  control  of  Wisconsin.  This  report  should  be  made  in  all 
cases  whether  the  court  crants  the  aid  to  the  children  or  not. 

In  case  the  court  shnll  find  it  manifestly  for  the  best  interests  of  the  children  that 
they  be  committed  to  the  State  public  school,  then  this  blank  should  be  made  out  in 
duplicate  and  one  copy  mailed  to  the  office  of  the  State  board  of  control  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  other  sent  with  the  commitment  papers  to  the  superintendent  of  the  State  public 
school.  Sparta,  Wis. 

oniciuls  making  out  this  blank  should  answer  all  questions  as  completely  as  possible. 

County  of .     Dale  petition  was  received  by  the  court ,  19 — .     Tne  petition 

was    signed    by    whom (give    otilclal    capacity)  ;    (give    official 

capacity). 


Name  of  child. 


Date  of  birth. 

Place  of  birth. 

Month, 

Day. 

Year. 

If  bom  in  Wisconsin, 
give  county . 

If  bom'  in  United 
States,  give  SUte. 

If  foreign-bora,  give 
country. 

:  city 

R.    F.    D. 


1.    Name  of  fnther   (give  name  In  full,  avoid  giving  Initlnla  only) 

or   village .      2.   1*.   O.   address   of    father — street    and    number  

.     3.   Is  father  dead? .     4.  Name  of  mother  (give  name  in  full,  avoid  giving 

inltlttlH   only)    ;    city   or  village  .     6.  P.   O.   address   of   mother — 

street   and    number   ;   K.    F.   D.   .      6.   Is    mother   dead?      .      7.  Has 

father    abandoned    child — ?      .      8.  Has    mother    abandoned    child — 7      . 

[).  Occupation  of  father .     10.  Occupation  of  mother  .     11.  Relifi^ous  belief 

of  father  .     12.  Of  mother  .     13.  Is  father  intemperate?     .     14.  Is 

mother  intemperate?     .     16.  Has  father  ever  been  under  arrest  for  violation  of 

the  law?     .     16.  Has  he  ever  been  committed  to  the  county  Jail,  city  workhouse. 

State   n>formatory.   State  prison,  or  any  other  penal   institutions  in   this  or  any  other 

State,  as  far  as  can  be  nscertained?  ■  17.  If  so,  when?  ;  length  of  time 

served  ;  crime  convicted  of ;  in  what  institution  .     18.  Ilas  mother 


ever  been  under  arrest  for  violation  of  the  law? 


19.  Has  mother  ever  been 


committed  to  the  county  Jail,  city  workhouae.  State  prison,  or  any  other  penal  Institu- 
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tioDB  in  tliis  or  any  other  State,  as  far  aa  can  be  ascertained?     .     20.  If  so, 

when  ? ;  length  of  time  Berwed ;  crime  convicted  of ;  in  what  insti- 
tution    .      21.  Character   of   father   .      22.  Character   of   mother 


23.  Birthplace  of  father 


(if  bom  in  Wisconsin,  give  couAty;  if  born  in  United 


States,  jKiTe  State;  if  foreign  bom,  give  country).     24.  Birthplace  of  mother 

25.  If  foreign  born,  have  both  parents  been  naturalized?     .     26.  How  long  has 

father  resided  In  Wisconsin?    ^.    27.  How  long  has  mother  resided  in  Wisconsin? 


28.  Age  of  father    (nearest  birthday)    .     29.  Age   of  mother    (nearest 

30.  Nationality  or  descent  of  father  .     31.  Nationality   or 

82.  Health  of  father .    33.  Health  of  mother . 

36.  When 


birthday) 

descent  of  mother 

34.  Is  father  employed  at  present?    — 

was  he  last  employed  and  with  whom? 


35.  If  not,  why  not? 


37.  What  are  his  present  wages  (state 

whether  per  month,  per  week,  or  per  day)  ?    .     38.  Is  father  addicted  to  the  use 

of  drugs?     .     39.  Is  mother  addicted  to   the  Use  of  drugs?     .     40.  Has 

either  parent  ever  been  adjudged  insane?    If  so,  which  one?    .     41.  Is 

either  parent  feeble-minded  or  epileptic?    .    42.  Was  either  parent  ever  an  inmate 

of  any  poorhouse,  almshouse,  or  any  other  institution  for  paupers?    .     43.  If  so, 

when?    Where?    .     44.  Has  either  parent  ever  been  an  inmate  of  any 


other  penal  or  charitable  institution  not  enumerated  above? 
.     Where?    .    46.  Has  child —  ever  been  christened? 


in  what  faith? 


45.  If  so,  when? 
47.     If  so. 


charity  ? 


48.  Has  child  ever  been  under  arrest  for  violation  of  the  law^ 
If  BO,   glye_  particulars   ^.      49.  Has   child —   ever   been    maintained    by 


50.  Has  child —  ever  been  an  inmafe  of  any  charitable,  reformatory, 
or  penal  institution? .  51  If  so.  when?  .  Name  and  address  of  Insti- 
tution   .     52.  What  diseases  of  childhood  has  child —  had?     .     53.  What 

is  the  legal  residence  of  the  child — ?     . 

54.  Give  the  following  information  in  regard  to  all  the  other  children  of  this  family 
not  Included  in  the  application  for  relief : 


Name. 


A|» 

nearest 

birthday. 


LivtDg 
(yes  or  no). 


What  are  they  doing 
at  present? 


DISPOSITION    OF   CASS. 

A.  If  committed  to  the  State  public  school :   1.  Date  of  commitment  ,   19 — . 

2.  Names  of  children  committed : , : . 

B.  If  an  order  was  entered  directing  the  county  treasurer  to  make  certain  payments 
as  aid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  669.  Laws  of  1913 :  1.  X>ate  the 
order  was  entered  ,   19 — .     2.  Amount  to  be  paid   as   aid   each   month,   | — — . 

3.  Person  to  whom  money  is  to  be  _paid :  Name  ■  ;  P.  O.  address 


relationship   to   child 


5.  Length  of  time  payments  are  to  continue 


4.  Date   when    payments   are   to    begin 


19—. 


C.  Ii  no  aid  was  granted,  what  were  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  court  for  denying 

such  aid?    (State  briefly  the  findings  of  the  court.)  . 

Pated.  k  19— b 

(Signed)  — ,  Judge. 


DANISH  LAW  REGARDING  ASSISTANCE  TO  CHILDREN 

OF  WIDOWS,  1913. 

[Law  regarding  assistance  to  children  of  widows  (Lor  om  Underst^ttelae  tU  B^m  af 

Bnker.    Lot  Nr.  124,  29  AprU,  1918).] 

Section  1.  Widows  who  are  considered  indigent  shall,  provided  they  are 
entitled  to  support  in  cases  of  continuous  need,  have  the  right  to  a  public  con- 
tribution toward  the  support  and  education  of  their  legitimate  children  or 
children  adopted  under  marriage,  without  the  disabilities  attaching  to  poor 
relief.' 

A  widow  is  considered  indigent  whose  property  does  not  exceed  4,000  kr. 
[$1,072],  with  the  addition  of  500  kr.  [$134]  for  each  child  under  14  years, 
and  whose  income  does  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  amount  exempt  from 
state  taxation  in  the  commune  concerned,  pursuant  to  Law  No.  144  of  June  8. 
1912,  section  8,  paragraph  1,  with  the  addition  of  100  kr.  [$26.80]  for  each 
child  under  14  years  of  age.  In  exceptional  circumstances  the  local  board' 
may,  at  its  discretion,  decide  whether  such  a  widow  shall  be  deemed  indigent 
and.  if  so.  whether  she  shall  have  the  full  assistance  hereinafter  mentioned, 
or  whether  this  can  be  reduced  to  one-half. 

The  assistance  amounts  to — 

100  kr.  [$26.80]  yearly  until  the  child  is  2  years. 

80  kr.  [$21.44]  yearly  until  the  child  is  12  years. 

00  kr.  [$16.08]  yearly  until  the  child  is  14  years. 

The  assistance  ceases  if  the  mother  remarries;  if  she  leads  a  life  which 
gives  public  offense  (habitual  drunkenness,  immorality,  or  like  offenses)  :  if 
she  receives  help  from  the  poor  relief  (Fattigvacscn)  or  from  a  relief  fund 
(Hjaclpekastse)  which  has  a  grant  from  the  communal  funds,  or  from  the 
communal  section  of  the  Copenhagen  relief  society.  The  assistance  is  like- 
wise withdrawn  if  her  economic  condition  essentially  improves  by  an  increase 

in  her  property  or  income  not  originating  from  her  own  or  her  children's 
work. 

Assistance  to  the  mother  under  sections  44,  61.  and  63*  of  the  poor  law 

does  not  have  this  result,  neither  does  aid  from  the  relief  funds  or  the  com- 
munal section  of  the  Coi>enlinj:en  relief  society  in  case  of  sickness  of  the 
mother  or  children. 

The  contribution  may  in  exceptional  cases  be  extended  to  the  ISth  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  siil)sistence-allowance  (Underholdshidrag)  is  payable  to  the  widow 
concerned  quarterly,  eventually  monthly,  in  advance:  the  first  time  for  the  quar- 
ter or  the  month  which  follows  the  death  of  the  husband,  and  the  last  time  for 
the  quarter  or  month  in  which  the  aid  ceases. 

*  LosR  of  sufTrapo  and  certain  other  rlchts. 

* Komintinnl  brstyrclse,  the  govemlnff  board  of  each  commune. 

'Money  expended  by  the  general  community  for  the  education,  maintenance,  and  sop- 
port  of  the  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  feeble-minded,  and  IdlotR  is  not  classed  as  poor  relief. 
Certain  kinds  of  medical  relief  are  also  exempt  from  the  civil  disabilities  attaehlDf  to 
poor  relief. 
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Sso.  8.  If  a  child  Is  under  the  care  of  the  poor  relief  or  has  been  taken  under 
the  care  of  a  council  of  guardians^  (Law  No.  72,  April  14,  1905)  it  does  not 
come  within  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Seo.  4.  Half  of  the  expense  of  the  subsistence-allowance  herein  provided  for 
is  borne  by  the  State,  the  remainder  by  the  commune  in  which  the  widow  con- 
cerned has  her  permanent  abode.  Country  districts  grouped  with  towns  with 
lespect  to  poor  relief  are  referred  to  the  said  town. 

Sso.  5.  In  regard  to  the  expense  which  a  commune,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  in  section  4,  incurs  in  the  capacity  of  residence  commune,  it  can  (pro- 
vided the  widow  in  question  is  entitled  to  support  elsewhere)  claim  reimburse- 
ment of  three-fourths  of  the  amount  from  the  suid  commune  owing  support  If 
there  is  no  commune  which  can  be  regarded  as  under  liability  for  support,  said 
expense  shall  be  made  good  out  of  the  public  funds  which  in  accordance  with 
existing  law  are  chargeable  in  place  of  the  commune  owing  support 

Sec.  6.  The  acquirement  by  a  widow  of  right  of  support  in  the  conmiune  of 
residence  Is  regarded  as  pending  for  the  period  in  which  a  subsistence-allow- 
ance (Underholdshidrag)  is  granted  under  this  law  from  the  public  funds  to 
Tie  children  concerned. 

Sbo.  7.  At  the  same  time  that  the  communal  authorities,  in  accordance  with 
section  32  of  Law  No.  85  of  May  15, 1903.  transmit  to  the  minister  of  the  interior 
and  the  county  council,  respectively,'  the  statement  of  certain  expenditures 
therein  meitioned  (a,  b,  c,  and  d)  there  shall  be  forwarded  a  statement  of 
what  the  commune  has  expended  under  the  present  law  (sections  4  and  5). 

At  the  apportionment  of  State  aid  pursuant  to  sections  31,  32.  and  33  of  the 
first-mentioned  law  this  amount  shall  be  included  in  the  account. 

Seo.  8.  The  management  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  a  subsistence-allowance 
(UnderJioldshidrag)  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law  rests  upon 
the  communal  authority  of  the  commune  in  which  the  widow  concerned  has 
her  permanoit  abode. 

Sec.  9.  The  conmtiunal  authority  which  receives  a  request  for  a  subsistence- 
allowance.  (I7iuler/^l(fo&<dra(7)  must  carefully  investigate  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  home  in  question  to  determine  the  need  and  other  circumstances  in 
order  to  decide  what  aid  in  each  particular  case  shall  be  granted  and  how  it 
shall  be  paid  out  It  is  furthermore  the  duty  of  this  authority  to  exercise 
supervision  in  order  that  the  subsistence-allowance  shall  be  expended  in  a 
proper  manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  concerned.  It  can  determine  that 
food  or  clothes  shall  be  purchased  with  the  subsistence  money  for  the  child. 

In  case  a  particular  or  general  regulation  of  the  communal  authority  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  aid  is  not  complied  with,  the  superior  authority '  is 
to  be  Informed  of  the  matter. 

If  it  shall  be  deemed  desirable,  private  societies  may  cooperate  in  th'*  work 
of  investigation  and  supervision. 

Sec.  10.  The  payment  of  the  subsistence-allowance  {see  sec.  2)  shall  be 
made  in  advance  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  commune  of  residence  concerned, 
after  which  the  expemliture  of  the  communal  board  is  to  be  reported  to  the 
county  for  part  repayment  pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  act.  With  respect 
to  the  evoitual  reimbursement  from  the  commune  liable  for  support  (sec.  5) 
the  regulations  in  section  4«  of  I^w  No.  67  of  Apr.  9, 1891.  apply. 

^  Tb«  Vaergeraad,  a  ipedal  council  of  guardians  in  each  commone  which  looks  after  the 
•docatloii  and  training  of  neglected  and  delinquent  children. 

*  In  rural  communee  the  KommuHal  heatvreUen  are  under  the  supenrislon  of  their 
Amtnad  or  county  council ;  In  provincial  towns  under  the  minister  of  the  Interior. 

•Bee  footnote  ' 
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The  county  is  to  report  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  what  amount  in  each  conmiune  has  been  ex- 
pended for  subsistence-allowances  in  accordance  with  the  present  law. 

Sec.  11.  Complaints  in  regard  to  the  decisions  of  the  communal  authorities 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  be  made  before  the  courts 
but  before  the  superior  authority/  whose  decision  if  the  complaint  is  not  sus- 
tained is  final,  but  in  the  contrary  case,  appeal  may  be  taken  by  the  communal 
authority  to  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

If  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  8ui)erior  authorities  through  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  accounts  or  otherwise  that  there  is  being  granted  aid  (Under- 
8t0ttelse)  to  unqualified  persons  or  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  other  respects 
are  not  being  complied  with,  decision  in  the  case  rests  likewise  upon  th^n, 
which  decisions  may,  however,  be  referred  to  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

In  the  case  of  disputes  between  the  communes  themselves  with  respect  to  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  them  in  accordance  with  this  law,  the  chairman  of 
the  county  council  (Amtmand)  of  the  superior  magistracy  to  which  the  com- 
mune belongs,  against  which  the  obligation  is  urged,  has  the  power  of  decision ; 
and  if  the  dispute  relates  to  Ck)penhagen,  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  decisions  of  the  chairmen  of  the  county  councils  (Amtmaendene)  may 
be  referred  to  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

Sec.  12.  The  minister  of  the  interior  shall  prepare  detailed  instructions 
respecting  the  drawing  up  of  the  forms  for  requests  for  subsistence-allowance 
(Underholdahidrag)  as  well  as  regarding  the  accounts  necessary  to  be  kept, 
examination  of  accounts  and  so  forth. 

Sec.  13.  The  Government  is  empowered  by  royal  proclamation  to  let  this  act 
come  into  force  in  the  Faroes  with  such  modifications  as  the  special  conditions 
in  these  islands  may  make  expedient. 

Sec.  14.  This  act  takes  effect  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1914.  Widows  who  at 
that  time  are  receiving  aid  from  the  poor  relief  (Fattigva^sen)^  relief  funds 
(H jaelpckas.se),  or  the  communal  section  of  the  Copenhagen  relief  society, 
shall  not  on  that  account  be  debarred  from  coming  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 


1  The  Amtraad  or  county  council.    Tho  Amtmand,  the  chairman  of  this  council,  a  State 
appointed,  paid  official,  Is  the  representative  of  the  Amtraad, 
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[1911,  No.  16.] 

An  Act  To  make  provision  for  the  grant  of  penfdons  to  widows  haying  young 

children  dependent  on  them.^    (28th  October,  1911.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assemhly  of  New  Zealand  in  Parliament  assem- 
hied,  and  hy  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Widows*  Pensions  Act,  1911,  and  shall  come 
into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 

2.  In  this  act,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears — 

"Commissioner'*  means  the  commissioner  under  the  Old-age  Pension  Act, 
1908: 

**  Registrar  '*  means  a  registrar  of  old-age  pensions  under  the  said  act : 

**  District  **  means  a  district  constituted  by  the  Gk)yemor  for  the  purposes  of 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  said  act : 

**  Pension  year  **  means  in  respect  of  an  original  pension  certificate  a  period 
of  twelve  months  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the 
pension  claim  is  made  on  which  that  certificate  is  issued,  and  in  respect 
of  a  renewed  pension  certificate  means  a  period  of  twelve  months  com- 
mencing on  the  corresponding  day  of  any  subsequent  year : 

^Pension  certificate"  means  a  certificate  granted  by  a  magistrate  for  the 
payment  of  a  pension  under  this  act : 


*■  Per  leglslAtive  history  of  this  act  see  New  ZealMi4«    Parliamentary  debates,  1911, 
T.  156 :  648-61,  692-8,  087,  815-9,  867-9,  938-^8, 
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**  Orlgiiial  peoston  oertUleAte''  nmna  uj  pMUdoa  eartiflette  otkar  Oaa  a 

renewed  penatOD  cntUleAte: 
**  Renewed  poisionoertlileAto''  meaiia  a  pMudoa  oerOieate  fnr  Ami  oontlira- 
ance  of  a  peoaion  already  granfBd  under  tUa  act;  wbathar  wltli  or  wMKNit 
any  alteration  In  tlie  amoont  ttiareof. 
8.  Subject  to  the  provlalona  of  tlila  act,  efrwy  widow  wbo  at  Ami  commanffii- 
ment  of  any  pension  year  oonforma  to  the  leqnlrBmeBte  hanlnaffeer  «t  Hottfa 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  during  that  year  a  penrion  at  the  rate  heniaafter 
provided. 

4.  No  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  a  penaion  onleaB  ahe  la  realdant  In  Mew  Zea- 
land and  has  a  child  or  children  to  whom  this  act  la  apgUeahiei 
6.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to— 
(o)  Any  child  over  the  age  of  ftmrteen  yeara: 

(b)  Any  illegitimate  child,  mUesa  legitimated  1^  the  mAmqaamA  iMuxlacB  of 

the  pareota: 

(c)  Any  adopted  child: 

(d)  Any  child  bom  out  of  New  SBealand: 

(e)  Any  child  bom  in  New  Zealand  nnleas  Its  mother  was  lealdaBt  In  Mw 

Zealand  f6r  not  leas  than  alz  months  before  Its  Urth. 

6.  No  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  a  penalon  nnleas  the  maglatrate  to  whom  the 
application  for  a  pension  certlflcate  la  made  Is  satlalled  that  she  la  ef  aoher 
habits  and  of  good  moral  character,  and  that  the  psnahm  wlUt  be  ptepsrij  oaed 
for  the  support  of  her  children. 

7.  (1)  A  pension  under  this  act  ahall  be  payable  at  the  following  iata%  enh- 
Ject  to  the  deduction  hereinafter  provided: 

(a)  If  the  widow  has  one  ^hild  to  whom  this  act  apfdlea  flie  panaton  ihall 

amount  to  twelve  pounds  [$58.44]  a  year: 

(b)  If  she  has  two  such  children  the  pulsion  shall  be  eighteen  pounda  [|87.66] 

a  year: 

(c)  If  she  has  three  such  children,  the  pension  shall  be  twenty-four  pounds 

[$116.88]  a  year : 

(d)  If  she  has  more  than  three  such  children  the  pension  shall  be  thirty 

pounds  [$146.10]  a  year. 
(2)  Each  of  the  foregoing  rates  of  pension  shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of 
one  pound  [$4.87]  for  every  pound  by  which  the  annual  income,  aa  hereinafter 
defined,  of  the  widow  and  her  children  as  aforesaid  exceeds  the  sum  of  thirty 
pounds  [$146.10]. 

8.  (1)  The  term  "annual  income"  as  used  in  this  act  means  the  aggre- 
gate income  from  all  sources  (other  than  personal  earnings  and  a  pension  under 
this  act,  not  exceeding  together  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounda  [$487] )  for  tiie 
year  ending  one  month  before  the  commencement  of  the  pension  year. 

(2)  If  a  widow  or  any  of  her  children  to  whom  thia  act  applies  is  the  owner 
of  any  property  which  produces  no  income,  or  which  produces  an  Income  leas 
than  five  per  centum  of  the  value  of  that  property,  the  widow  or  child  shall  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  be  deemed  to  be  in  receipt  from  that  prcqperty  of  an 
annual  income  equal  to  five  per  centum  of  the  value  thereof. 

(3)  If  a  widow  or  any  of  her  children  to  whom  this  act  applies  is  In  receipt 
of  any  income  which  Is  partly  derived  from  property  and  la  i^artly  iwraonal 
earnings  In  respect  of  that  property,  the  magistrate  to  whom  the  appUcatkm 
for  a  pension  certlflcate  is  made  shall  apportion  that  income  in  such  Tnann^y  as 
he  thinks  Just,  and  the  part  thereof  which  la  so  apportioned  aa  personal  earn- 
lugs  shall  not  be  computed  as  Income  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 

9.  Bxcept  aa  hereinafter  provided,  the  rate  of  each  year's  penrion  riiall  not 
vary  during  the  year. 
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10.  No  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  if  she  has  at  any  time,  whether 
before  or  after  the  coming  Into  operation  of  this  act,  deprived  herself  directly 
or  indirectly  of  property  or  Income  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  pension,  or  in  order 
to  increase  the  pulsion  to  which  she  wonld  otherwise  be  entitled. 

11.  (1)  Every  pension  shall  be  granted  for  and  in  respect  of  a  single  pension 
year,  and  shall  commence  at  the  beginning  of  that  year. 

(2)  Bvery  pension  shall  be  payable  by  twelve  equal  monthly  installments  on 
the  first  day  of  each  month,  the  first  of  such  installments  being  payable  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  pension  year. 

(3)  The  pension  fOr  each  year  shall  be  payable  pursuant  to  a  pension  cer- 
tificate issued  in  the  prescribed  form  in  respect  of  that  year  and  not  otherwise. 

12.  (1)  Every  application  for  a  pension  certificate  (in  this  act  termed  a  pen- 
sion claim)  shall  be  made  in  writing  in  the  prescribed  form  and  manner,  and 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  registrar  of  the  district  wherein  the  claimant  resides, 
or  to  the  nearest  postmaster,  who  shall  forthwith  forward  the  same  to  the 
r^istrar. 

(2)  The  date  of  such  delivery  of  the  claim  to  the  registrar  or  postmaster 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of  the  making  of  the  application. 

(3)  The  claimant  shall  by  statutory  declaration  affirm  that  the  contents  of 
the  pension  claim  are  true  and  correct  in  every  material  point 

(4)  The  pension  dalm  shall  state  on  the  face  thereof  whether  it  is  an  appli- 
cation for  an  original  pension  certificate  or  for  a  renewed  pension  certificate. 

13.  If  an  application  for  a  renewed  pension  certificate  is  made  later  than  the 
end  of  the  first  month  of  the  pension  year,  the  installments  of  that  year's  pen- 
sion for  eadi  complete  month  which  has  elapsed  before  the  making  of  the  appli- 
cation shall  be  deemed  to  be  forfeited,  and  shall  be  excluded  accordingly  from 
the  renewed  pension  certificate,  unless  the  magistrate  hearing  the  application 
is  satisfied  that  the  delay  arose  from  unavoidable  circumstances  or  is  other- 
wise fit  to  be  excused. 

14.  (1)  Bvery  pension  dalm  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  magistrate 
exercising  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate's  court  in  the  district  in  which 
the  claim  is  made;  and  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. 

(2)  The  €k)vemor  may,  by  order  in  council,  make  regulations  governing  the 
procedure  in  the  hearing  and  determination  of  such  claims. 

15.  So  soon  as  any  pension  dalm  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
magistrate  hearing  the  same  he  shall,  in  the  prescribed  manner  and  form, 
certify  the  same  to  the  registrar,  who  shall  thereupon,  in  the  prescribed  man- 
ner and  form,  issue  to  the  claimant  an  original  or  renewed  pension  certificate, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

16.  (1)  Each  monthly  installment  of  a  pension  shall  be  payable  at  the  post- 
office  money-order  office  named  in  the  pension  certificate. 

(2)  On  application  in  the  prescribed  manner,  the  office  at  which  installments 
are  so  payable  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 

17.  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  each  monthly  installment  shall 
be  payable  at  any  time  within  one  month  after  its  due  date  on  the  personal 
application  of  the  pensioner  and  the  production  of  her  pension  certificate  at 
the  proper  post  office  money-order  office. 

(2)  Any  installment  payable  in  respect  of  any  month  which  has  expired 
before  the  issue  of  the  pension  certificate  shall  be  payable  at  the  same  time  as 
the  first  installment  which  becomes  due  after  the  issue  of  the  certificate. 

(8)  The  commissioner  may  at  any  time,  in  his  discretion,  waive  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  section  in  any  case  in  which  those  re- 
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qnlraoents  bave  not  been  oomiiUed  wlHi  bj  veann  of  the  poiMloiioi^s  HIimm. 
absence,  or  otber  saffideiit  cause,  notwltlMihiWlfng  tbat  tiba  abof^-mitloiied 
period  of  payment  baa  already  expired. 

(4)  In  default  of  atrict  compliance  witb  tbe  reqniremfliits  of  tills  ssctlon, 
but  Bobject  to  any  sncb  waiver  as  aforesaid,  erery  installment  in  respect  of 
wbicb  sucb  default  bas  been  made  sball  be  deemed  to  be  fdrlMted. 

18.  (1)  On  production  to  the  postmaster  of  a  warrant  in  llie  prescribed  form, 
signed  by  tbe  commissioner,  tbe  installments  of  a  pension  or  any  of  tbem  may 
be  paid  to  any  clergyman.  Justice  of  the  peace,  or  otiier  rq;nitable  person  named 
in  tbe  warrant  for  the  boieflt  of  the  pensioner  or  her  children. 

(2)  Such  a  warrant  may  be  issued  by  tiie  commissioner,  tfther  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  pensioner,  whenever  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  expedient 
so  to  do,  haying  regard  to  the  age,  inflrmity,  or  improvidenos  of  the  pensioner, 
or  any  other  special  drcumstancea 

(3)  The  person  to  whom  installments  are  so  paid  in  pursuance  of  any  such 
warrant  shall  hold  the  same  In  trust  to  expend  them  in  sudi  manner  as  he 
thinks  fit  for  the  bmeflt  of  the  pensioner  orof  her  children,  but  tibe  pensioner 
shall  have  no  control  or  power  of  disposition  over  any  moneys  so  reoelTed  In 
tcust. 

(4)  Any  warrant  issued  under  this  section  may  be  at  any  time  leifoked  by 
the  commissioner. 

(6)  While  any  such  warrant  remains  in  force  no  Installment  to  whidi  it 
relates  shall  be  payable  except  to  the  person  named  In  tiie  warrant  in  tliat 
bdiall 

19.  The  written  receipt  of  any  person  for  any  installment  paid  to  tliat  person 
on  the  production  of  a  pension  certificate  or  of  a  warrant  under  die  last  pre- 
ceding section  shall-be  concluslTe  evidence  of  due  paymmt  of  that  installment 
to  the  person  entitled  thereto,  nowlthstandlng  any  mistake  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  recipioit  or  as  to  any  other  matter. 

20.  If  at  any  time  during  a  pension  year  the  pensioner  dies  or  marries,  or 
ceases  to  reside  in  New  Zealand,  her  pension  shall  cease,  and  no  installment 
thereof  which  Is  not  then  already  due  shall  be  payable. 

21.  The  right  to  a  pension  or  the  amount  of  a  pension  shall  not  be  affected 
during  any  pension  year  by  reason  merely  of  the  fact  that  any  child  of  the  pen- 
sioner has  during  that  year  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  by  reason 
merely  of  the  death  of  any  child  of  the  pensioner. 

22.  If  at  any  time  the  commissioner  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  poision 
certificate  has  been  Improperly  obtained,  or  has  been  granted  in  error,  he  may 
cause  the  payment  of  all  installments  of  that  pension  to  be  suspended  pending 
an  inquiry  before  a  magistrate  under  the  next  succeeding  section. 

23.  (1)  The  magistrate  may  at  any  time,  on  the  application  of  the  com- 
missioner, review  any  pension  certificate,  whether  still  current  or  already  ex- 
pired, on  the  ground  of  any  alleged  error  In  the  grant  thereof,  and  may  either 
cancel  the  same  or  vary  the  same  by  diminishing  the  amount  thereof  in  such 
manner  as  he  thinks  fit,  having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 

(2)  Any  order  so  made  by  the  magistrate  shall  take  effect  retrospectively  as 
from  the  commencement  of  the  pension  year  in  respect  of  which  It  Is  made. 

24.  When  by  reason  of  the  cancellation  or  variation  of  a  pension  certificate, 
or  by  reason  of  determination  during  any  pension  year  of  the  right  to  receive 
further  payments  of  that  pension,  any  pensioner  has  received  any  payments  in 
excess  of  the  amount  to  which  she  was  lawfully  entitled,  all  sums  so  received 
by  her  shall  constitute  a  debt  due  by  her  to  the  Grown,  and  shall  be  recoverable 
accordingly  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  may  be  deducted  from 
any  moneys  thereafter  becoming  payable  to  her  under  this  act 
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25.  ESyery  person  is  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment who — 

(o)  By  means  ot  any  willfully  false  statement  obtains  or  attempts  to  obtain 
a  pension  under  this  act  not  being  lawfully  entitled  thereto,  or  a  pension 
of  a  larger  amount  than  that  person  is  lawfully  entitled  to ;  or 

(b)  EInowingly  obtains  or  attempts  to  obtain  payment  of  any  installment  of 

a  pension  which  has  ceased  to  be  payable ;  or 

(c)  By  means  of  personation  or  any  other  fraudulent  device  obtains  or  at- 

tempts to  obtain  payment  of  any  installment  of  a  pension ;  or 

(d)  Willfully  aids,  abets,  counsels,  procures,  or  incites  any  i)erson  to  obtain 

or  attempt  to  obtain  without  right  a  pension  or  the  payment  of  any 
installment  of  a  pension. 

26.  Every  person  commits  an  offence  and  is  liable  on  sunmiary  conviction  to  a 
fine  of  fifty  pounds  who  receives,  demands,  or  offers  or  agrees  to  receive  any 
money  or  other  reward  or  remuneration  in  consideration  of  procuring  or  at- 
tempting to  procure  for  any  other  person  a  pension  under  this  act,  but  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  extend  or  apply  to  any  proper  payment  for  legal  services 
rendered  by  any  solicitor  of  the  supreme  court 

27.  A  pension  under  this  act  shall  be  inalienable,  whether  by  way  of  assign- 
ment, charge^  execution,  bankruptcy,  or  otherwise  howsoever. 

28.  A  statutory  declaration  required  or  authorized  by  this  act  or  by  any 
regulations  made  thereunder  may  be  made  before  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
solicitor  of  the  supreme  court,  registrar,  postmaster,  or  constable. 

29.  No  stamp  duty  shaU  be  payable  on  any  statutory  declaration,  receipt,  or 
other  document  made  or  given  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

30.  The  minister  of  finance  shall  from  time  to  time,  without  further  appro- 
priation than  this  act,  pay  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  into  the  post  office 
account  by  way  of  imprest  whatever  moneys  are  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  under  this  act 

31.  All  expenses  incurred  in  the  administration  of  this  act  other  than  the 
payment  of  pensions  shall  be  payable  out  of  moneys  to  be  from  time  to  time 
appropriated  by  Parliament 

32.  This  act,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  grant  of  pensions,  shall  not 
apply  to— 

(o)  Aliens;  nor  to 

(b)  Chinese  or  other  Asiatics,  whether  naturalized  or  not,  and  whether  Brit- 
ish subjects  by  birth  or  not. 

33.  (1)  The  Governor  in  council  may  from  time  to  time  make  regulations 
under  this  act  relating  to  any  of  the  following  purposes  or  matters : 

(a)  The  procedure  in  all  judicial  proceedings  (other  than  criminal  proceed- 

ings) under  this  act: 

(b)  The  recording  or  registration  of  pension  claims,  pension  certificates,  and 

all  other  matters  and  proceedings  in  relation  to  pensions  under  this  act : 

(c)  The  duties  of  the  commissioner,  registrars,  postmasters,  and  magistrates 

under  this  act : 
id)  The  transfer  of  pension  certificates  from  the  register  of  one  district  to 
the  register  of  another  district: 

(e)  The  issue  of  duplicate  pension  certificates  in  lieu  of  certificates  lost  or 

destroyed: 

(/)  The  forms  of  instruments  required  or  authorized  by  this  act : 

iff)  The  mode  of  payment  of  pensions: 

(ii)  All  other  matters  in  respect  of  which  regulations  are  contemplated  or 
required  by  this  act,  or  which  the  governor  deems  necessary  or  admissi- 
ble for  the  proper  administration  of  this  act 
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(2)  Such  regulations  shall  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  within  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of  each  session,  and  referred  to 
such  sessicmal  committee  for  report  as  the  House  directa 

WIDOWS*  PENSIONS  AMENDMENT  ACT.  29x9.* 


ANALYSia 


1. 
2. 


TiUe. 

Short  title. 

Definition  of  "  widow  *'  extended. 

3.  Section  2  of  principal  act  amended. 

4.  Section  5  of  principal  act  modified. 
5    Section  5  of  principal  act  amended. 


6.  "Annual  income'*  defined.     Repeat 

7.  Review  of  pention-certiflcate  on  ground 

of  altered  drcunutancea  of  pensioner. 

8.  On  death  of  widow,  guardian  may  recelTe 

pension  on  hehalf  of  children. 


An  Act  To  amend  the  Widows'  Pensions  Act,  1911.    (7th  November,  1912.) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Aasemhly  of  New  Zealand  in  Parliament  as- 
semhled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Widows'  Pensions  Amendment  Act,  1912,  and 
shall  form  part  of  and  be  read  together  with  the  Widows'  Pensions  Act,  1911 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  principal  act). 

2.  In  the  principal  act  and  this  act,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears,  the 
expression  "widow"  shall  be  deemed  to  extend  to  and  include  any  woman 
whose  husband  is  detained  in  an  institution  under  the  Mental  Defectiyes  Act, 
1911,  if  the  magistrate  to  whom  application  for  a  pension  certificate  under  the 
principal  act  is  made  finds,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  medical  superintend^it 
of  the  institution,  that  the  husband  is  incurable  or  likely  to  be  Incurable  for  the 
period  of  at  least  twelve  months  after  the  granting  of  a  pension  certificate.' 

3.  Section  two  of  the  principal  act  is  hereby  amended  by  omitting  from  the 
definition  of  "pension  year"  the  words  "made  on  which  that  certificate  is 
Issued,"  and  substituting  the  word  "  established." 

4.  (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  section  five  of  the  principal  act,  that  act 
shall  apply  to — 

(a)  Any  child  born  out  of  New  Zealand  if  its  mother  was  only  temporarily 
absent  from  New  Zealand  at  the  time  of  Its  birth ;  and 

(6)  Any  child  bom  out  of  New  Zealand  if  its  mother  has  continuously  re- 
sided in  New  Zealand  for  not  less  than  ten  years  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  an  application  for  a  pension  under  the  principal  act: 
Provided,  That  continuous  residence  in  New  Zealand  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  been  interrupted  by  occasional  absences  therefrom  if 
she  establishes  the  fa<:t  that  during  such  absences  her  family  or  home 
was  in  New  Zealand. 

(2)  Section  five  of  the  principal  act  is  hereby  amended  by  repealing  para- 
graph (c)  thereof. 

5.  Section  five  of  the  principal  act  is  hereby  amended  by  omitting  from 
paragraph  {b)  the  words  "unless  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of 
the  parents,"  and  substituting  the  words  "  unless  after  the  birth  of  the  child 
its  parents  Lave  intermarried." 

6.  (1)  The  term  "annual  income"  as  used  in  the  principal  act  and  this  act 
means  all  moneys,  valuable  consideration,  or  i)rofits  derived  or  received  from 


^  Passed  to  meet  certain  difficulties  and  inequalities  that  bad  arisen  in  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  1911.  For  legislative  history  of  this  araendmeDt,  see  New  Zealand.  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  1912,  v.  158:  148,  167-8,  160;  v.  159:  168;  v.  160:  549;  v.  161:  62-8, 
171-2.  174-5,  212,  217,  22.3-4,  231.  529-32.  636.  602,  096. 

*  Up  to  March  31,  1913,  the  benefits  of  the  pension  had  been  extended  under  this 
amendment  to  28  wives  of  inmates  of  insane  asylums,  who  wore  the  mothers  of  young 
children. 
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any  source  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  pension  year  by  a  widow 
and  any  of  her  children  to  whom  the  principal  act  as  amended  by  this  act 
applies,  for  their  own  use  or  benefit,  and  includes  the  constructive  income  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  subsection  three  of  this  section,  but  does  not  include 
any  pension  payable  under  the  principal  act,  nor  any  relief  received  from  any 
charitable  Institution,  nor  any  capital  moneys  belonging  to  a  widow  or  any  of 
her  children  to  whom  the  principal  act  as  amended  by  this  act  applies  with- 
drawn from  a  bank  and  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  or  her  children : 
Provided,  That  where  a  widow  is  at  the  date  of  her  application  entitled  to 
receive  from  any  source  during  the  pension  year  periodical  payments  of  money 
on  behalf  of  herself  or  of  any  of  her  children  as  aforesaid  such  money  shall 
be  included  in  the  computation  of  the  annual  income,  although  no  part  thereof 
was  actually  received  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  pension  year. 

(2)  There  shall  be  deducted  from  the  annual  Income  any  personal  earnings 
of  the  applicant  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

(3)  If  a  widow  or  any  of  her  children  to  whom  the  principal  act  applies  is 
the  owner  of  any  property  (other  than  furniture  and  personal  effects)  which 
produces  no  Income,  or  which  produces  an  Income  less  than  five  per  centum  of 
the  value  of  that  property,  the  widow  or  child  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
be  deemed  to  be  In  receipt  from  that  property  of  an  annual  income  equal  to  five 
per  coitum  of  the  value  thereot 

(4)  If  a  widow  or  any  of  her  children  to  whom  the  principal  act  applies  is 
in  receipt  of  any  income  which  is  partly  derived  from  property  and  is  partly 
personal  earnings  in  respect  of  that  property,  the  magistrate  to  whom  the 
application  for  a  pension  certificate  is  made  shall  apportion  that  income  in  such 
manner  as  he  thinks  Just  between  the  income  derived  from  such  property  and 
such  personal  earnings. 

(5)  Money  received  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  land  or  other  property  and 
money  received  under  an  Insurance  policy  on  the  destruction  or  damage  by  fire 
or  otherwise  of  a  building  or  other  property  shall  not  be  included  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  annual  income. 

(6)  This  section  is  In  substitution  for  section  eight  of  the  principal  act, 
which  section  is  hereby  repealed  accordingly. 

7.  (1)  In  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  by  section  twenty- three  of  the 
principal  act,  the  magistrate  may  at  any  time,  on  the  application  of  the  commis- 
sioner, review  any  pension  certificate  during  the  currency  thereof  on  the  ground 
of  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  pensioner,  and  may  either  cancel  the  same 
or  vary  the  same  in  such  manner  as  he  thinks  fit,  having  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  principal  act  and  this  act 

(2)  Any  order  so  made  by  the  magistrate  shall  take  effect  as  from  the  date 
of  the  order,  or  from  such  other  date  as  is  fixed  by  the  order. 

8.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  section  twenty  of  the  principal  act,  if  a 
widow  in  receipt  of  a  pension  dies,  the  guardian  or  other  person  for  the  time 
being  having  the  care  or  control  of  her  children  to  whom  the  act  applies  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  and  with  the  approval  of  the  commis- 
sioner, be  entitled  to  receive  the  pension  to  which  the  widow  would  have  been 
entitled  In  respect  of  her  children  if  she  had  lived.^ 


^The  total  deaths  of  widows  receiving  pensions  up  to  March  31,  1013,  was  18.  In  14 
of  these  cases  application  was  made  and  authority  given  for  the  continuance  of  the 
pen^ni  to  the  guardians  of  the  children. 
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Pnnmant  to  and  in  ezocelM  of  tlie  powers  In  fhls  bebstf  confarod  upon  blm 
by  the  Widowi^  Penatons  Act,  1911  (horebuiftor  wHsfwd  to  u  ^tibo  nid  act"), 
His  BzceUency  the  Goveraor  of  tbe  Dominion  of  Neir  gealand,  acting  bj  and 
with  tbe  adTlce  and  oonaent  of  tbe  BzecntlTe  Ckmndl  of  tba  aald  DoflilnkMi,  dotb 
ber^y,  for  tbe  pnrpooea  of  tbe  aald  act;  make  tibe  toUowlnf  nsaUtloiia;  tbat 
la  to  Bay: 


1.  In  tbeae'regalatiODa  "maalatrate*'  meana  a  atlpandlaiy  Bsaglatrata;  "bi- 
come  year  "  meana  tbe  year  endlns  one  month  prior  to  tlia  eoBUBenoamant  of 
any  poiaion  year. 

Origkiai  pmiitm  cMmi. 

2.  The  original  pmaion  claim  aball  be  in  tbe  form  nnmberad  1  In  tto  aebed- 
nle  hereto,  and  aball  be  laaiied  only  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  bofig  |lie  appUeant  te 
tbe  penaion.  The  claim  aball  be  deUTWEed  to  tibe  ragiatiar  of  ttie  dIaMcC  la 
which  the  applicant  realdea,  and  ancb  date  of  delivery,  which  ahafl  bo  pialBly 
atamped  on  the  claim,  aball  be  deemed  to  be  tbe  date  of  tbe  making  of  flig  daim. 

8.  Where  a  penaion  dalm  la  algned  by  a  ICaorl  applicant,  or  ny  Mqr  •flPU- 
cant  who  is  tbe  owner  of  native  land,  tb&n  aball  be  anna»ad  a  atalaiiunt  saMbg 
forth  particolara  of  any  coatomary  rii^ta  or  intereat  bald  In  any  Uedk  of  land, 
whether  under  defined  legal  title  or  native  coatom,  and  audi  ataftHMBt  fliall  be 
denned  to  be  part  of  the  penaion  dalm  to  whidi  It  la  Hrpraaaafl  to  lite^  and 
there  diall  be  Indoraed  thereon  a  oerCUIeate  by  a  Qovemmaot  oilear«  to  be  gtvoa 
#lthont  fte,  tliat  the  contenta  tibereof  were  folly  inpialnad  to  and  agpaand  to 
be  fblly  nnderatood  by  tbe  appUcant 

4.  Badi  regiatrar  diall  iMqp  a  dalm  regiater  In  wbldi  aU  dalmg  ddlvegad  to 
him  shall  be  recorded  and  numbered  conaecntlTely  in  the  order  In  wUdi  tbfly 
are  entered,  so  that  no  two  entries  shall  bear  the  same  number. 

5.  The  registrar,  after  recording  a  daim  and  noting  thereon  Ito  registered 
daim  number,  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  verify  the  statements  of  t3ie  applicant 
by  the  forms  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  while  awaiting  repliea  to  hia  in- 
quiries he  shall  forward  the  claim  to  the  commissioner  for  the  registrar  gen* 
eraVs  certificate  as  to  widowhood  and  the  parentage  and  age  of  the  diildren 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  referred  to  therein,  and  for  such  particulara  aa  to 
ownership  of  property  as  are  obtainable  from  the  various  departmenta  of  Stato 

6.  On  return  of  the  claim  from  the  commissioner  it  shall  be  forwarded  by  the 
registrar,  with  replies  to  all  inquiries  made,  to  the  magistrate  exerdsing  Juris- 
diction in  the  district,  who  shall  on  a  date  fixed  for  the  investigation  thereof 
proceed  in  open  court,  or,  in  his  discretion,  in  chambers,  to  ascertoln  whether 
the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  pension. 

7.  In  connection  with  the  investigation  of  pension  daims  the  following  pro- 
visions shall  apply : 

(a)  If  in  the  course  of  investigation  evidence  is  required  on  any  specific  mat- 
ter, the  conmiissioner,  or  the  registrar,  or  any  person  authorised  by  the 
magistrate,  may  inquire  into  the  same,  and  for  the  purpose  of  such 
inquiry  free  access  shall  be  given  to— 

(1)  The  registers  and  records  of  any  Stato  department  or  oflSce. 

(2)  All  real  and  personal  property  of  the  applicant,  and  all  hooka,  vonchera. 

and  documents  relating  to  such  property  or  to  the  income  of  the 
applicant 

(&)  The  powers  of  inquiry  and  search  hereby  given  shall  be  limited  to  q;»ed- 
fled  pensioners  or  applicants  for  pension,  and  shall  not  be  construed  as 
authorizing  any  goieral  search  or  Inquiiy. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  the  aforesaid  departmento  and 
offices,  and  of  any  bank,  insurance  company,  or  other  corporation  carry- 
ing on  business  in  New  Zealand,  and  of  all  officers  of  the  Boat  Ofllce 
Savings  Bank,  and  of  any  other  Government  department  wbldi  reodves 
Investmente  of  money  f^m  the  public,  and  of  any  private  indlvidnal  to 
make  true  answtfs  to  all  qneationa,  and  to  afford,  without  fee,  all  sodi 
information  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for  the  porpoae  of  proae- 
cnting  andi  inquiry  as  aforoaald. 
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id)  The  magistrate  may,  in  his  discretion,  accept  as  testimony  for  or  against 
the  dlalm —     , 

(1)  A  statutory  declaration  made  hy  any  reputable  person,  who  therein  de- 

clares to  what  he  knows  of  his  own  knowledge  to  be  true ;  or 

(2)  Any  other   documentary  evidence,  whether  strictly  legal   evidence  or 

not;  or 

(8)  The  sworn  spoken  evidence  of  any  reputable  person  who  deposes  to 
what  he  knows  to  be  true ;  or 

(4)  The  knowledge  or  observation  of  the  magistrate  himself. 

(e)  The  valuations  for  the  time  being  appearing  in  the  general  valuation 
roll  under  the  Valuation  of  Land  Act,  1908,  shall,  so  far  as  the  same  are 
applicable,  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  applicants  for  the  pension. 

8.  No  p&Ldon  claim  shall  be  admitted  unless  the  evidence  of  the  applicant 
is  corroborated  on  all  material  points. 

9.  If  by  reason  of  physical  disability  or  other  sufficient  cause  the  applicant 
is  unable  to  attend  the  investigation,  and  the  magistrate  Is  satisfied  that  the 
documentary  evidence  in  support  of  the  claim  is  sufficient  to  establish  or  reject 
It,  he  shall  not  require  the  personal  attendance  of  the  applicant. 

10.  For  the  purposes  of  such  investigation,  all  the  powers  under  the  Magis- 
trates' Court  Act,  1908,  and  the  Old-age  Pensions  Act,  1908,  shall  be  available 
for  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  obtaining  corrobonition  of  an 
applicant's  statements,  and  every  witness  shall  be  examined  on  oath. 

11.  The  registrar,  or  some  person  appointed  by  him,  shall  have  the  right  to 
appear  at  the  investigation  of  any  claim  and  to  examine  or  cross-examine  the 
applicant  or  any  witnesa 

12.  The  paudon  claim,  with  a  minute  of  the  magistrate's  decision  indorsed 
thereon,  shall  be  filed  by  the  registrar,  and  each  decision  shall  be  notified  by 
the  magistrate  to  the  registrar,  who  shall  in  turn  advise  the  applicant  and 
note  the  purport  thereof  in  the  claim  register. 

13.  If  the  magistrate's  decision  is  that  the  claim  is  rejected,  his  notification 
to  the  registrar  shall  specify  the  grounds  for  rejection,  and,  after  being  noted 
in  the  claim  raster,  ahall  be  forwarded  to  the  commissioner,  who  shall  record 
and  file  the  same. 

14.  If  the  magistrate  decides  that  the  claim  is  established,  he  shall  forward 
to  the  registrar  a  certificate  of  establishment  in  the  form  numbered  2  in  the 
schedule  hereto. 

15.  Upon  receipt  of  the  said  certificate,  the  registrar,  after  noting  the  claim 
register,  shall  enter  the  contents  thereof  in  the  pension  register  hereinafter 
referred  to,  and,  after  indorsing  thereon  the  next  available  number  therein,  shall 
then  forward  it  to  the  commissioner,  who  shall  record  and  file  the  sama 

16.  The  commissioner  shall,  in  respect  of  each  magistrate's  certificate  of  es- 
tablishment received  by  him,  having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
act,  issue  a  pcsision  certificate  in  the  form  numbered  3  in  the  schedule  hereto. 

Pension  register, 

17.  The  pension  register  shall  contain  particulars  of  each  magistrate's  cer- 
tificate, and  also  of  each  transfer  warrant  received  by  the  registrar,  and  all 
entries  therein  shall  be  numbered  consecutively  so  that  lio  two  entries  in  the 
same  register  shall  bear  the  same  number.  There  shall  also  Ih^  reconled  therein 
particulars  of  any  circumstance  affecting  the  payment  of  a  pension,  and  the 
registrar  shall,  in  respect  of  every  such  record,  the  notification  of  which  is  not 
otherwise  provided  for  in  these  regulations,  forthwith  advise  the  commissioner 
in  writing,  or  by  telegraph  if  the  record  relates  to  the  payment  of  any  install- 
ment the  dne  date  of  which  has  passed. 

Pension  certificates, 

18.  The  pension  certificate  shall  set  out  on  the  face  thereof  the  office  of  pay- 
ment and  also  the  date  on  which  the  first  installment  falls  due.  which  in  the 
case  of  the  first  year's  pension  shall  be  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month  next 
after  the  date  of  the  making  of  the  claim,  and  the  same  date  in  each  year 
thereafter. 

19.  If  a  pension  certificate  is  lost,  destroyed,  or  mutilated,  the  pensioner  or 
her  duly  aathorlied  agent  appointed  under  these  regulations  may  make  ap- 
plication by  statutory  dedaration  to  the  registrar  or  postmaster,  who  shaAl 
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for^^ard  the  application  to  the  cominissioner  with  his  recommendation.  A 
satisfying  himself  that  the  original  certificate  has  been  lost  (destroyed, 
mutilated,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  commissioner  shall  issue  a  duplicate  cei 
cate,  which  shall  bear  across  its  face  the  word  "Duplicate,*'  and  he  i^ 
instruct  the  paying  office  to  pay  on  duplicate  certificate  only:  Provided,  1 
the  issue  of  such  duplicate  may  be  delayed  by  the  commissioner,  at  his  dis 
tion,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  applicatioxi 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  finding  of  the  original. 

20.  The  application  for  transfer  of  a  pension  from  one  district  to  anol 
shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  with  respect  thereto  the  following  provtsl 
shall  apply: 

(a)  It  shall  not  be  granted  unless  the  registrar  to  whom  the  applicatioi 
made  is  satisfied  that  the  pensioner  is  about  to  change  or  has  permanei 
changed  her  residence  to  the  new  district,  nor  unless  the  pension  certificat 
lodged  with  the  application,  for  which  latter  a  receipt  diall  be  issued  a 
subsequent  means  of  identification. 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  transfer  the  registrar  of  the  dlst 
in  which  the  pension  is  registered  shall  issue  a  transfer  warrant,  and  a 
transmit  the  same,  together  with  the  pulsion  certificate  and  all  papers  relal 
to  the  original  granting  of  the  pension  and  any  renewal  thereof  to  the  re 
trar  of  the  new  district. 

(c)  The  registrar  issuing  the  transfer  warrant  shall  note  the  transfei 
his  pension  register,  and  shall  forthwith  forward  the  application  duly  nc 
by  him  to  the  commissioner,  who  shall  issue  the  necessary  Instructions  to 
paying  office. 

(d)  The  registrar  receiving  the  aforesaid  warrant  and  pension  certifi< 
shall  note  the  contents  of  the  warrant  in  his  pension  register,  and,  after  sup; 
ing  the  new  number  by  which  it  is  recorded,  forward  it  by  first  mall  to 
commissioner,  and  in  exchange  for  the  receipt  previously  issued  for  the  ] 
sion  certificate  shall  deliver  the  said  certificate  to  the  pensioner  or  to  the  i 
authorized  agent  appointed  under  these  regulations,  having  first  noted  ther 
Uie  new  number  and  the  names  of  the  new  district  and  paying  office. 

{€)  The  receipt  for  the  pension  certificate  shall  be  attached  to  the  i 
sioner's  former  papers,  which  shall  be  filed  by  the  registrar. 

21.  If  the  pensioner  or  other  person  duly  authorized  to  receive  payment  of 
installnionts  of  a  i>onsion  desirep  that  the  office  of  payment  only  shall 
clianpHl,  she  or  he  simll  make  applicant  Ion  in  the  form  numbered  4  in  the  scl 
ule  lieroto  to  tho  postmaster  or  to  the  registrar  of  the  district  in  which  she 
he  m.iy  bo  residing;,  and  in  snpijort  thereof  shall  produce  the  pension  certific 
The  oilicor  r<'<-eivln;i:  the  application,  after  noting  the  change  of  office  of  \ 
merit  on  the  pension  certiticate,  which  ho  shall  return  to  the  applicant,  shall 
ward  tho  application  to  the  commissioner,  who  shall  issue  the  necessary  insti 
tlons  to  the  paying  ofllce. 

Payment  of  pcfisions. 

22.  The  commissioner  shall,  in  respect  of  every  pension  granted,  provided  i 
ment  has  not  been  stoi)])ed  for  any  reason,  transmit  to  the  paying  office  in  ev 
month  a  form  of  advice  of  payment  of  the  instalment  falling  due  on  the  1 
day  of  the  following  month,  and  such  advice  shall  constitute  the  form  of  rea 
for  the  said  instalment. 

23.  When  receiving  payment  of  any  installment  of  a  pension,  the  payee  s] 
give  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  when  making  payment  the  paying  officer  si 
note  on  the  back  of  the  produced  pension  certificate  the  date  and  fact  of  s 
payment  by  atflxing  thereto  his  signature  and  office  stamp:  Provided,  That 
payinj:  otfioer,  if  not  sjjtisfled  as  to  the  Identity  of  the  payee,  shall  withhold  i 
ment  an<l  report  to  the  conmiissioner. 

24.  If  the  payee  is  other  than  the  pensioner,  the  payee  shall  In  such  rec< 
certify  (hat  to  his  certain  knowledge  the  pensioner  Is  alive  and  residing  in  2» 
Zealand,  giving  address,  and  that  the  Installment  applied  for  Is  properly  paya 

25.  The  paying  officer  shall,  In  every  case  where  the  last  installment  cove 
by  a  pension  certificate  has  been  pold.  retain  the  said  certificate,  and  forw 
It  with  his  accounts. 

20.  Whenever  any  Installment  is  payable  under  a  warrant  issued  under  tl 
regulations,  the  pension  certificate  shall  be  produced  by  the  payee  at  the  t 
of  payment,  together  with  the  warrant;  and.  where  the  aforesaid  warrant 
lates  to  a  single  installment,  or  the  last  of  a  series  of  installments,  it  shall 
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delivered  up  to  and  retained  by  the  paying  officer  on  payment  of  such  install- 
ment, and  forwarded  with  his  accounts. 

27.  In  the  event  of  any  installment  being  paid  on  production  of  a  lost  pension 
certificate  after  the  issue  of  a  duplicate  of  such  certificate,  or  on  a  pension 
certificate  during  the  currency  of  a  warrant  directing  payment  to  other  than  the 
p^iBioner,  the  holder  of  such  duplicate  or  warrant  shall  have  no  claims  against 
His  Majesty  in  respect  of  the  installment  so  paid. 

28.  In  the  event  of  any  installment  being  forfeited  in  terms  of  section  17  of 
the  said  act,  the  pensioner  or  other  person  authorized  to  collect  the  pension 
may  make  application  to  receive  such  installment  in  writing  to  the  registrar  or 
to  the  paying  postmaster,  to  whom  the  pension  certificate  shall  be  produced,  and 
such  application  shall  be  forwarded  for  consideration  with  a  recommendation 
as  to  payment  to  the  commissioner,  who  shall  notify  his  decision  direct  to  the 
applicant 

Agents*  warrants. 

29.  With  respect  to  a  warrant  Issued  in  terms  of  section  18  of  the  said  act, 
authorizing  payment  of  instalments  to  any  person  for  the  benefit  of  the  pen- 
sioner or  of  her  children,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply : 

(a)  The  application  for  such  warrant  shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  regis- 
trar or  to  the  paying  postmaster,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  commissioner, 
accompanied  by  the  pension  certificate,  if  the  pensioner  consents  to  the  appli- 
cation. If  the  pensioner  does  not  consent  to  the  application  and  refuses  to  give 
up  the  pension  certificate,  the  application  shall  state  these  facts. 

(b)  The  proposed  payee,  who  must  be  a  European  of  good  repute,  shall  have 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

(c)  The  warrant,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  commissioner,  shall  be  in  the 
form  numbered  5  in  the  schedule  hereto,  and  shall  continue  in  force  only  dur- 
ing the  currency  of  the  pension  certificate  to  which  it  is  expressed  to  relate: 
Provided,  That  it  may  be  renewed  upon  the  issue  of  a  renewed  pension  certifi- 
cate, and  provided  that  it  may' be  canceled  by  the  commissioner  at  any  time  for 
good  cause  shown. 

(d)  No  such  warrant  shall  be  issued  in  respect  of  a  pension  where  the  pen- 
sioner is  absent  or  about  to  be  absent  from  the  district  in  which  the  agent  is 
residing,  unless  under  special  circumstances,  which  shall  be  set  forth  in  the 
application. 

(e)  The  conunissioner  shall  issue  the  warrant,  together  with  the  pension  cer- 
tificate if  it  has  been  forwarded  with  the  application,  direct  to  the  person  en- 
titied  thereto. 

(/)  If  the  pensioner  does  not  consent  to  the  application  and  refuses  to  give 
up  the  pension  certificate,  then,  if  the  commissioner  thinks  fit  to  issue  a  war- 
rant, the  paying  officer  shall  retain  the  pension  certificate  when  next  it  comes 
into  his  hands,  and  forward  it  to  the  commissioner  to  be  forwarded  to  the  per- 
son entitled  to  the  warrant. 

iff)  A  warrant  surrendered  to  the  registrar  at  any  time,  or  to  the  paying 
officer  during  its  currency,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  commissioner  without 
delay. 

Renewals  of  pension, 

80.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  pensioner  is  entitled  to  a  re- 
newed pension  certificate,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply : 

(a)  An  application  shall  be  made  to  the  registrar  by  the  pensioner  in  the 
form  numbered  6  in  the  schedule  hereto  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
Income  year:  Provided,  That  where  no  application  is  lodged  within  three 
months  after  the  expiry  of  the  said  income  year,  the  registrar  shall  strike  the 
pensioner's  name  off  the  pension  register,  and  notify  the  commissioner  that  he 
has  done  so,  and  any  subsequent  application  for  a  pension  shall  be  made  as  an 
original  claim,  and  treated  accordingly. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt  furnishing  of  the  application,  the  com- 
missioner shall  in  each  month  forward  to  the  registrar  a  list  of  pensions  the 
income  years  of  which  are  about  to  expire,  accompanied  by  a  blank  form  of 
application  in  each  case,  and  the  said  forms  of  application  shall  forthwith  be 
iwued  by  the  registrar  to  the  respective  pensioners. 

(c)  On  receipt  of  the  application  duly  completed,  the  registrar  shall  forth- 
with proceed  to  verify  the  statements  of  the  pensioner  by  the  forms  provided 
fdr  the  purpose,  and  in  due  course  shall  transmit  the  application,  with  replies 
to  all  inquiriei  made,  to  the  magistrate  exercising  Jurisdiction  in  the  district. 
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(d)  The  magrlRtrate  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  investigate  the  applicntioi 
the  Siiine  munner,  with  the  same  powers,  and  sabject  to  the  mme  provisionj 
in  the  case  of  an  original  pension  claim,  with  all  necessary  modifications. 

'M.  Having  ascertained  that  the  requirements  of  the  said  act  have  or  h 
not  been  conformed  to,  the  magistrate  shall  indorse  his  decision  on  the  ai 
cation,  and  slmll  furnish  to  the  registrar  a' certificate  in  the  form  namberc 
in  the  Bchediile  hereto,  and  the  registrar,  after  noting  the  purport  thereol 
the  i)ension  register,  shall  forthwith  forward  the  said  certificate  to  the  c 
missloner,  who  shall  record  and  file  the  same:  Provided,  That  in  every  ( 
where  any  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  proiierty  previoi 
owned,  or  where  any  change  has  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of  a  ] 
sioner  necessitating  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  pension,  the  reglstmr  si 
supply  the  commissioner  in  writing  with  particulars  of  such  alteration 
change. 

S2.  The  commissioner  shall,  in  respect  of  each  such  certificate  received 
him,  having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  and  provided  the  cer 
cate  showR  the  pensioner  to  be  entitled  thereto,  issue  a  pension  certificate 
accortlanoe  therewith  in  exchange  for  the  expired  certificate. 

33.  Wliero.  at  the  investijmtlon  of  any  application  for  the  renewal  of  a  ] 
sioii.  it  is  found  that  by  reason  of  excess  of  property  or  income  the  pensic 
is  no  longer  qualified  to  receive  the  pension,  or  has  drawn  any  pension 
excess  of  tlic  amount  allowed  by  law.  the  registrar  shall  make  applicatior 
the  uiaKislrate  to  have  the  pension  certificate  then  current  cancelled  forthwl 
and  the  registrar  shall.  In  the  event  of  any  Instalment  having  been  colle< 
subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  such  excess  of  property  or  income^  call  upon 
I)ensloner  to  make  refund  of  such  instalments  so  collected. 

Proceedings  under  sedionn  23,  24,  and  25. 

34.  Any  inquiry  under  section  23  of  the  said  act  shall  be  disposed  of  in 
same  manner  and  with  the  same  powers  as  in  the  investigation  of  a  peni 
claim,  and  for  that  purpose  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  and  of  these  regi 
tions  shall  apply  with  all  necessary  modifications.  The  decision  of  the  ma 
trate  shall  bo  notified  to  the  registrar  In  writing,  and,  after  being  noted 
the  pension  r(^^ister,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  conmiissioner,  who  shall  rec 
and  file  the  same,  and  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  comply  with 
terms  thereof. 

an.  Where,  as  a  result  of  any  such  inquiry  or  by  any  other  means.  It  is  a» 
taineil  that  the  i>ensioner  has  been  paid  in  exeess  of  the  amount  to  which 
was  by  law  entitled,  or  that  the  pensioner  or  any  i)erson  Is  guilty  of  frj 
and  liable  to  the  penalty  provided  by  s<H'ti(>n  2.")  of  the  said  act,  and  wheri 
is  d(*oi<led  by  the  eonunissloner  to  institute  pnx'eedings  in  the  magistra 
court,  the  said  pro('(»iMlings.  in  the  case  of  an  action  for  recovery  of  penf 
overpaid,  shall  be  by  plaint,  as  provid(Nl  by  the  Magistrates'  Courts  Act,  It 
and  in  the  case  of  a  prosecution  for  fraud  shall  be  by  information  laid 
terms  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  IJXVS. 

'M.  All  i»rocee(lin^s  under  the  said  art  whether  in  resi)ect  of  an  offence  h< 
tofore  or  hereafter  coinniitted.  or  of  moneys  recoverable  under  section  24 
the  said  a<'t.  shall  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  alone,  and  may  be  so  ta 
at  any  time  not  exceeding  six  months  from  the  time  when  the  facts  first  cj 
to  the  knt)wledj:e  of  the  commissioner.  In  all  such  proceedings  the  reglsti 
or  other  person  api)ointe<l  by  the  commissioner,  may  appear  on  behalf  of 
commissioner,  and  the  fa<'t  that  any  person  so  appears  shall  be  sufficient  ( 
denre  of  his  authority  so  to  do. 

:i7.  No  <M)urt  fees  shall  bo  payable  in  connection  with  any  priH'tHHlings  bei 
a  mairistrate  under  these  regulations. 

35.  All   moneys  received  by  way   of  refund,  either   with   or   without  cc 
procee«linj:s,  shall  be  pai<l  into  the  public  account  at  the  nearest  branch  of 
Itanlx  of  New  Zealand,  or.  in  the  abseirr^e  of  any  such  bank,  into  the  post-ol 
iiiHs»unt  at  the  nearest  i>f)st  office,  and  the  registrar  shall  forward  the  bank 
|Hwt  otllce  rtvelpt  to  the  commlssicmer  without  delay,  giving  particulars  of  ^s 

ivfund. 

lit  turns. 

:i»»   The  n»gistrnr  shall  despatch  to  the  commissioner  immediately  after 
^•*oi*  of  tMich  month  returns  for  the  said  month  as  imder — 

yi*)  .\  return  of  all  new  pensions  granted  during  the  month,  indical 
iSm^mu  in  their  respective  numerical  order  the  numbers  that  have  been  allot 
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(b)  A  return  of  all  original  pension  daims  investigated  by  the  magistrate 
during  the  month  and  not  granted,  giving  the  reasons  for  rejection  or  adjourn- 
ment. 

(c)  A  return  of  the  applications  for  renewed  pension  certificates  refused 
or  adjourned  during  the  month,  giving  the  reasons  for  such  refusal  or  adjourn- 
ment 

Duties  of  Oovemmeni  officer  a. 

40.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  Government  officers  to  assist  applicants  in  the 
preparation  of  their  pension  claims. 

41.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  registrar  of  the  supreme  court  or  clerk  of 
a  magistrate's  court,  if  at  the  time  of  the  conviction  in  his  court  of  any  female 
for  any  offence  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  female  is  a  widovir,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  said  female  is  a  pensioner  under  the  said  act,  and  if  so  to 
notify  the  commissioner  in  writing  accordingly. 

42.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  registrar  of  deaths  to  notify  the  commis- 
sioner in  writing  of  the  death  of  every  widow  leaving  children  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  and  under,  whose  death  is  reported  to  him. 

43.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  officers  of  the  police  force,  in  addition  to  assisting 
applicants  in  the  preparation  of  their  pension  claims,  to  render  such  service  as 
may  be  required  by  the  commissioner,  or  the  r^strar,  in  connection  with  the 
InveBtigatton  of  any  claim  or  any  inquiry  under  the  said  act.  Authority  to 
incnr  expenditure  by  any  such  officer  on  any  occasion  must  be  obtained  before- 
hand from  the  commissioner  through  the  local  registrar. 

44.  These  regulations  shall  come  into  force  in  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1912. 

Forms  imnEB  the  Widows'  Pensions  Ajot»  1911. 


ORIGINAL  pension  CLAIM. 


No. 


[This  form  is  to  be  issued  only  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  bona  fide  applicant  for  pension.] 

To  the  regiatrar  of  penaiona  at ; 

I.  the  undersigned,  being  a  widow,  hereby  make  claim  for  a  pension  under  the  afore- 
said act. 

My  present  full  name  is .    My  former  full  name  was  [or  names  were] .    My  full  addres  is 

.    My  occupation  is  for  wasj .    I  have  lived  previously  in  New  Zealand  at .    I  was  bom 

at ,  in  the  country  of ,  on  the day  of .  1*—.    I  am  a  British  subject  [state  if  bv  birth 

or  naturalizatkmi  (and  produce  naturalisation  papers  of  self  or  late  husband).    I  arrived  in  New  Zealand 

on  the day  of ,  1—,  at  the  port  of .  in  the  ship .    [If  absent  from  New  Zealand  during 

the  past  six  months,  state  when.V  I  was  married  at ,  on  the day  of ,  1—.    My  late  hus- 
band's name  was .    He  diednt ,  on  the day  of .  1—.    His  death  was  registered 

at .    The  total  number  of  children  bom  to  me  is  [quote  number  only). 

The  f(^owing  particulars  rdate  to  all  my  children  who  are  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  are  d^endent 
on  me  for  their  support: 


Names  of  children  in  full  (under  fourteen  years). 


Dates  of  birth. 


Places  of  birth. 


Places  of 

registration 

of  birth. 


The  name  and  address  of  a  person  [who  must  be  well  known  and  not  a  relative]  who  knows  mv  circum- 
itanoes  are  as  follows: 

[Registrar  to  issue  Form  H]. 

The  income  of  myself  and  of  such  of  my  children  as  are  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  during  the  past 
twelve  months  has  been  as  follows: 

£ 

1.  Salary,  wages,  or  other  personal  earnings. 

2.  Proila  from  business 

8.  Superannuation  or  other  pension 

4.  Annuity  from  life  assurance  oompany  or  other  source 

6.  Moner  left  by  will  or  legacy 

6.  Dividends  from  shares,  deoentures,  or  investments  of  any  kind 

7.  Money  from  life  assurance  oompany—snoh  as  loan,  bonus,  surrender  value,  or  sum  assured. . . : . . 

8.  Money  received  as  compensation  for  accident,  loss  of  ofBcck  or  other  cause 

9.  Interest  on  money  lent  on  mortgage,  in  bank,  or  other  institution. 

10.  Money  derived  by  way  of  rent  from  property 

11.  Money  derived  from  sale  of  milk,  train,  or  produce  of  any  kind 

U.  Money  withdrawn  from  hank  or  ootained  by  mortgage  on  property 

IS.  AUowaaoiS  or  vahiabie  consideration  reoiived  from  relatives  or  otoer  persons 

14.  XsttiiNitedvalne  of  ftea  board  and  lodging 

TlMiiaiiMi  and  tddttmm  dttmpmrnmtnm  wbom  above  Inoome  was  received  are  as  follows: 
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[Registrar  to  isa«  Form  01  or  02}. 

The  following  interests  in  land  and  hooae  property  are  owned  by  me  or  my  ohidm 
ears  of  age: 


uodv  foorteio 


Description. 


Freehold 

Leasehold. . , 
Life  interest 


Section  and 
block  Nos. 


Locality. 


A.  R.  P. 


Oovemmeot 
valuation. 


Note.— Particulars  of  native  land  to  be  supplied  on  separate  form. 

[Registrar  to  issue  Form  C] 

The  above  property  is  mortgaged  to  [give  full  name,  address,  and  occupation  of  mortgagM|. 
The  amount  owing  on  this  mortgage  at  the  present  time  is  £ . 

[Registrar  to  iasoa  Form  L] 
Money  owned  by  me  or  my  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  as  follows: 


In  Post  OflQce  Bank 

In  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

In  Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

In  Bank  of  Australasia 

In  Union  Bank  of  Australia 

In  Natk)nal  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

In  any  other  Institution 

In  any  building  society 


Amount  in 
bank. 


£    «.    d. 


Where  aooount 
kept,  and  No. 
of  pass  book. 


Amoont  with- 
drawn during 
past  twelve 
months. 


£    «.   d. 


[Registrar  to  issue  Forms  B  and  D.] 

Other  property  owned  by  me  or  by  my  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  as  follows:  L 

Furniture  and  personal  effects  [If  insured,  give  insured  value] 

Cash  in  hand,  or  lent  to,  or  in  hands  of  [give  name  and  address] 

Live  stock  [sheep,  cattle,  horses,  etc] 

Value  of  shares,  debentures,  or  boncls  in  any  company,  institution,  building,  or  other  society  [par- 
ticulars]  

Value  of  interest  in  business,  stock  in  trade,  or  venture  of  any  kind  [particulars] 

Any  other  property  (not  already  specified)  [particulars] 

Total 

Particulars  of  bill  of  sale  or  mortgage  on  any  of  this  property  are  as  follows: : 

[If  any  of  this  property  is  insured,  state  which,  and  give  amount  of  insurance:  .] 

The  following  property,  own?d  by  mo  or  my  children,  has  been  tr.insferred  or  sold  during  the  past  twelve 
months: 


Description. 

Name  and  ad- 
dress of  person 
to  whom 
transferred. 

Date  of 
transfer. 

Amount  re- 
ceived for 
transfer. 

Freehold  or  leasehold 

£    *.    d. 

Cash,  or  money  on  mortgage 

Furniture,  stock,  shares 

Interest  in  business 

Life  or  other  interest 

The  money  recolvod  by  me  for  transfer  of  above  property  has  been  disposed  of  as 
follows  : 

In  Addition  to  property  now  owned  or  transferred  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  statement, 
money* or  other  valuable  consideration  has  been  received  and  disposed  of  by  me  or  my 
children  under  fourteen  during  the  past  twelve  months  as  follows : 

In  the  event  of  a  pension  being  granted  to  me,  I  desire — 

1.  That  installments  be  made  payable  at  the  post  office  at . 

[NoTK. — Payment  can  be  arranged  at  any  post  office  which  is  not  a  money-order  office 
by  registered  letter.] 

2.  That,  on  account  of  my  physical  inability  to  attend  the  above  post  office,  installments 

be  made  payable  for  the  benefit  of  myself  and  children  to — Full  name, 

Occupation  and  address,  . 

I  do  hereby  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  the  contents  of  this  my  claim  are  true 
and  correct  in  every  particular,  and  that  to  the  beat  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  I  have 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements  and  am  exempt  from  all  tne  disqualTflcations  under   the 
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aforesaid  act  up  to  the  date  of  this  my  claim,  and  am  entitled  to  a  pension.  And  I  make 
this  solemn  declaration  conBcientiouBly  belieying  the  same  to  be  true,  and  by  yirtue  of 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand  intituled  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  Act,  1908. 

[Signature  of  applicant.] 

Declared  by  the  said ,  at .  this day  of ,  19 — ,  before 

me,  the  declarant  fully  understanding  the  contents  of  this  claim, ,  Justice 

of  the  peace  [or  solicitor,  or  registrar  of  pensions,  or  postmaster,  or  constable.] 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  contents  of  this  claim   have  been   read  over   and  fully 
explained  to  the  applicant,  who  appeared  to  fully  understand  the  meaning  thereof. 


Po$tm<uter  [or  Clerk  of  Court,  or  Constable,  or  Registrar  of  Penwions'l, 
[I>ate.] 

Magistrate's  notes, 

I  have  investigated  the  application  herein,  and  find  the  following  facts  proved :  1.  Ap- 

Slicant  is  a  widow.  2.  Applicant  is  a  British  subject.  3.  Applicant  has  chfl- 
ren  who  are  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  4.  Applicant  has  been  resident  In  New  Zealand 
for  six  months.  5.  Applicant  has  not  transferred  property  to  qualify  for  the  pension. 
6.  Applicant  is  of  sober  habits  and  of  good  moral  character.  7.  The  income  of  applicant 
and  such  of  her  children  as  are  under  fourteen  is  as  follows : 

£  £ 

(a)  Personal  earnings 

Less    exemption 100 

(b)  Actual  income  ftom  property « 

(c)  Actual  income  from  all  other  sources 

(d)  Constructive  income  in  terms  of  section  8  (2)  :  Home,  £ ;  furniture 

and  effects,  £ (less  mortgage,  ) 

Cash 

All  other  property 

Less   mortgage 

ToUl 

5  per  cent 


Total  income. 


Notes: 
Decision : 


Date:  ,  191-. 

— —  ^— — ,  Stipendiary  Magistrate, 

MAGISTBATE'S  GBBTHIOATE  OT  B8TABUSHMXNT. 

Claim  No. .  District, w    Pension  No.  i, 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above-numbered  claim,  made  by  — ^— [occupation; 

if  no  present  occupation,  state  former  occupation],  of ,  has  this  day  been  inves- 
tigated by  me,  and  it  has  been  proved  to  my  satisfaction — 

1.  That  the  applicant  fulfills  the  conditions  of  the  aforesaid  act. 

2.  That  the  applicant  is  the  mother  of child  [ren]  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

and  is  entitled  to  a  maximum  pension  of  £ ,  subject  to  the  deduction  shown  hereunder. 

3.  That  the  applicant's  income  from  all  sources  is  as  follows: 


(a)  Income  from  penonal  earnings £ 

Leas  statutory  exemption £  1 00 

(6)  Actual  income  from  property  [to  be  included  only  when  more  than  5  per  cent  of  value 

of  property  (see  beww)] 

e)  Actual  income  from  other  sources , 

)  CoBstmctive  income  (in  terms  of  section  8  (2)): 

On  acooont  of  home £ 

Less  mortgage £ 


% 


On  aooomik  of  ftumiture  and  effects £ 

Less  mortgage £ 

On  acooont  of  cash £ 

On  account  of  other  property! £ 

'  Less  mortgage £ 

£ 


Total  proper^ £ 

F  ve  per  cent,  oi  property  [to  be  included  when  more  than  actual  income  from  prorerty 
(see  above)] 


Total  inooma. 

Dedootkm  on  aooomit  of  income  in  excess  of  £30.. 
Deeirioa:  The  qypUoant  ii  granted  a  pension  of  £. 


>  Partloolan  of  otbar  xyttnMxVr- 
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The  peDBkm  jmt  oommenoci  oo  the  1st  daj  of  ,  lan^ 

Fayment  is  desired  st  ths post  offlos. 

Warrant  under  ssctkm  18  b  raqnired  on  account  of ,  tn  favor  of  null  nuMf  oocapMoa,  and  addrak] 

Noted  in  claim  register  and  in  pension  register:  [Initials  of  registrar. J 

PBNnON  GBRXmOATS. 

The  pension  being  for  the  personal  support  of  the  penskuiar,  this  ovtlAeata  is  abaolatBly  JnalienablB 
whether  by  way  of  assignment,  charge,  ezecntion,  bankmptoy,  or  otherwiao  hownsrer. 
(Not  transfsrable.) 

District, .  OertlfloaU  No. . 

This  is  to  certify  that has  been  cranted  apenskn  of pounds  steriing.  payable  by  twetre 

equal  monthly  installments  of  £ ,  of  which  the  lust  installment  o  payable  oalbe  1st  day  of 

191-,  and  each  subsequent  installment  on  the  first  day  of  each  calendar  month  thereafter,  at  the  post 
office  at . 

Countersigned: 

[Date.] 

Specimen  of  signature  of  i)ensioner:  — -— . 

Caution.— Installments  of  pension  are  payable  for  a  period  of  one  raleiidar  month  after  doe  dat%  and 
should  be  collected  during  that  month. 

APPLICATION  FOB  CHANGE  OF  OFFICE  OF  PAYMENT. 

[Note. — Payment  can  be  made  at  any  post  office  In  New  Zealand  not  a  money-order 

office  by  registered  letter.] 

Pension  certificate  No.  .  District,  . 

I, [address],  being  the  pensioner  [or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  duly 

authorized   agent],   pursuant   to   the   above-numbered   pension   certUcate,    hereby   apply 

that  tlie  office  of  payment  may  be  changed  from  to  ,  on  the  ^rounds 

that . 

The  InHtallments  required  at  the  new  paying  office  are  as  follows : 

[slgnatore  of  applicant]. 

[Date.] 

To  he  foTMHirded  through  regiitrar  in  wtry  oaae. 

The  conimisaioner,  Wellington: 

For  your  information.  The  change  has  been  noted  in  my  widows*  pension  register, 
and  the  pension  certificate  has  been  altered. 

,  Registrar  at , 

WARRANT   UNDER   SECTION    18. 

To  be  surrendered  on  payment  of  the  installment  due  1st ,  10-. 

District,  .     Pension  certificate  No.  . 

I  hereby  direct  that  the  Installmenhi  of  pension  payable  pursuant  to  the  attached 
pension  certificate  shall  be  payable  for  the  benefit  of  the  pensioner  and  her  children  to 
(full  name,  occupation,  and  address]. 

Coiintersipnod  : 

[Datp.] 

,  Commissioner, 

Caution. — It  is  not  lawful  for  an  agent,  appointed  under  this  warrant,  to  collect  an 
installnn'nr  after  the  death   or  remarriage  or  the  pensioner,  or  while  the  pensioner  is 

not  residing  In  New  Zealand. 

APPLICATION  FOB  RENEWED  PENSION  CERTIFICATE. 

Claim  No.  .     Previous  pension,  £ .  Pension  No.  , 


To  the  registrar  of  pen/tions  at  ; 

I,  the  undersigned,  lu'rel»y  make  claim  for  a  renewal  of  my  pension  under  the  afore- 
said act.  to  be  made  payable  at  the post  office.     My  full  name  is . 

Mv  full  address  \h The  names  of  my  children  who  are  still  under  the  age  of 

fo"urt«'«'n   years   are: .     It  is  my   wish   that   installments  of  my  pension 

shall  continue  to  be  drawn  by  [name,  occupation,  and  address].     For  the  twelve  months 

ended  the   1st  day  of  .   IIU-.   the  income  of  myself  and  of  such   of  my  children 

as  are  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  has  been  as  follows : 

£ 

1.  Salary,    wages,    or   other    personal    earnings 

2.  Proflts  from  business — 

:\.  Superannuation    or   other    pension _ 

4.   ATinulty  from  life  assurance  company  or  other  source — 

T).   Money 'left   by   will  or  legacy 

6.  Dividends  from  shares,  debentures,  or  Investments  of  any  kind 

7.  Money   from   life  assurance  company,  such   as   loan,   bonus,   surrender  value, 

or   sum    assured 

f<.  Money  received  as  compensation  for  accident,  loss  of  office,  or  other  cause 

0.  Interest  on  money  lent  on  mortgage,  in  bank,  or  other  institution .^ 

10.  Monev   derived  by  way  of  rent  from   property -«« 

11.  Money  derived  from  sale  of  milk,  grain,  or  produce  of  any  kind . . 

12.  Money  idthdrawn  from  bank  or  obtained  by  mortgage  on  property .^     ■  , 
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13.  Allowances  or  Talnable  consideration  received  from  relatives  or  other  persons- 

14.  Estimated  value  of  free  board  and  lodging 


Total. 


Aotoal  date  of  reoeipt  of  income  exceeding  £60  (otber  than  personal  earnings)  was 
addresses  of  persons  from  whom  above  income  was  received: . 

[Registrar  to  issoe  Forms  Ol  or  02.] 

Property  owned  by  me  and  my  diildren  under  14  years  of  age  is  as  follows: 


Names  and 


Land  and  house  property  (used  as  a  home) 

Furniture  and  personal  effects  [if  insured,  give  insured  value] . 

Land  and  house  property  <not  used  as  a  home) 

Money  in  hand,  in  Mink,  or  lent  out 

Live  stock,  shares,  or  other  property  [give  particulars] 


Totals 


Owned  by 
me. 


Owned  by 

my 

husband 

[wiloj. 


The  above  property  is  mortgaged  to  [give  full  name,  address,  and  occupation  of  mortgagee]: 

Amount  owing  on  said  mortgage  at  the  prraent  time  is:  On  home  andf  umiture,  £ ;  on  otner  propen 

£ . 


[Begistrar  to  issue  Form  1.] 
Property  sold  or  transferred  by  me  during  the  past  year  is  as  follows: 


Description. 


Land  and  house  property 

Furniture  and  personal  effects... 

Cash  or  money  on  mortgage 

Live  stock,  shares,  Ac 

Interest  in  business 

Any  other  property  [partfculars] 


Name  and  ad- 
dress of  person 
to  whom  sold 
or  transforrod. 


Amount 
received 

for 
transfer. 


The  money  received  by  me  for  transfer  of  property  above  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows: . 

In  support  of  my  appucstion  I  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  as  follows:  (1)  That  the  contents  of  this 
my  applKation  for  renewal  of  pension  are  correct  in  every  detail.  (2)  That,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  I  have  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  and  am  exempt  flrom  all  the  disqualifications  under  the 
aforesaid  act.  And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration  conscientiously  believing  the  same  to  be  true,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand  intituled  the  Justices  of  the 
PeaceAct,190e. 

'■^— —  .    [Signature  of  pensioner.] 

Declared  by  the  said ,at ,this day  of ,191-,  before  me, ,Ju8tioe 

of  the  peace  [or  soUcitor,  or  registrar  of  pensions,  or  postmaster,  or  constable.] 

MagiatnWt  noUt, 

I  have  investisated  the  application  herein,  and  find  the  following  facts  proved:  1.  Applicant  b  still  a 

widow.    2.  Applicant  has diildren  under  fourteen  years  of  age.    3.  Applicant  has  not  transferred 

property  to  qualify  for  the  pension.   4.  Applicant  is  of  sober  habits  and  of  good  moral  character.    6. 
The  inoome  m  applicant  andf  such  of  her  ohlldren  as  are  under  fourteen  1)  as  follows: 

(o)  Personal  earnings  £ ,  pension  £ £ 

Less   exemption £100 

Actual  income  from  property 

Actual  income  from  nil  other  sources 

Constructive  income  (in  terms  of  section  8  (2»)  : 

Home,  £- ;  furniture  and  effects,  £ — —      £ 

Less  mortgage 

Cash 

All  Other  property 

Less  mortgage 

Total 

Five  per  cent — — «- 


Notes:  — 
Dedsions:  » 

Date : »  l»l-w 


Total  income-..- 


-«  fiUpvadAisir^  U^iqM^t^^a- 
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All  or 


I  bcreby  etrtlfir  that  I  bavt  In* 
and  addreM].  and  am*  MtWM  on  the  w~. 

(1)  Tbat  Che  coadltU»ni  of  tka  afofwald 

ma/  oe.  haTtt  not  been  eomplted  with  In  ao  ter  u 

(2)  That  the  pemkner  la  the  mother  of 
yean,  and  the  meiimnm  pension  pojraMe  la  I 
nnder. 

(8)  That  the  peneloner'a  Ineome  from  all  aowreea  la  aa  foUoim: 


with  lor.  m  thn 

MlatM  to  aeietiM  —  of  tknt  not]. 
Alldnn  under  fho  nse  of  ' 
NhJeet  to  the  dednetton   ~ 


(e)  Income  from  pvionel  eemlnp,  iE-s  peniion«it~ M 

Len  fltetntory  eneqitlan -••  M 

(h)  Aotoal  liieoBieft»jaop«tj[U>hetnehidedeitfy  whmaomthentpgQWteftahieog 

ljipup6rty— ete  belowl • • •••••• ••...• ..»•.•..••••.. 

(c)  Actual  Ineome  from  oOMrioonte • 

(4  Gonstruettfe  ineome  (In  tirms  ofetetion  8  (»: 

Onaoooontorhonie. £ 

LimmoBtnfli M 

OneoooanteftatnttueeadiflwlB M 

Ummertfiik ^ 

On  eoooiMit  of  oerti M 

On  eoooimtoroClMr  property^ £ 

Ummertfiik 

Total  pnp«ty £ 

^^^^^^^ 

rire  p«  owtef  pnp«t7  [to  be  Inefaided  eolr 
tiy--eMebof<4- -•-'•-•••--••••••••••••- 

Total  Ineome 

Dednetton  on  eeconnt  of  ineome  In  exemi  of  £»■. 
Decision:  The  pensioner  h  granted  a  pension  of  £ 


The  pension  yeer  commences  on  the  1st  day  of 
(Date.] 


>  Pertkulan  of  other  property. 
— ,  Itt-. 


Payment  Is  desired  at  the 


post  office. 


Renewal  of  warrant  under  section  18  required  in  favonr  of  • 
Noted  in  pension  register:  [Initials  of  registrar]. 


[Extract  from  New  Zealand  Oasette,  November  23, 1911.) 

Operation  of  Law. 


Clerk  nftkt  SuoMh  oitmetf. 


The  Widows*  Pensions  Act  created  no  new  machinery  f6r  its  administratloii, 
l)ut  insteaid  made  use  of  that  already  existing  for  old-age  pensioxm.  As  tbe 
system  in  operation  under  the  old-age  pensions  acts  was  readily  adaptable  to 
the  new  measure,  the  inauguration  of  the  scheme  was  carried  out  without  any 
hitch.  The  act  was  passed  on  the  28th  of  October,  1911.  Copies  of  the  act 
were  distributed  immediately  to  the  various  registrars  and  the  regnlations 
under  the  act  gazetted  on  the  23d  of  November.  By  the  second  week  of  De- 
cember forms  of  applications  were  available  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to 
tlie  other,  with  the  result  that  pensions  were  being  granted  within  a  few  days 
of  the  law  coming  into  force  on  January  1,  1912. 

During  the  first  fifteen  months  of  the  operation  of  the  law,  from  January  1, 
1912,  to  March  31,  1913,  a  total  of  1.866  claims  for  pensions  were  lodged,  of 
which  number  1,448  were  established,  338  rejected,  and  79  were  awaiting  In- 
vestigation March  31, 1918.  The  number  of  children  under  14  on  whose  account 
I)ensions  were  granted  was  8,627»  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  1,448 
families  being  7,297.  Average  number  of  children  under  14  per  family,  2.44; 
average  of  family,  6. 

There  were  on  the  roll  March  81,  1918,  1313  pensioners  with  a  total  annual 
liability  of  £24,768  ($120,62ai6) ;  average  pension  £18  178  8d  (181.88).    284  of 
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the  widows  were  receiving  a  piston  of  £30  ($146.10) ;  239  a  pension  of  £24 
($116.88) ;  346  a  pension  of  £18  ($87.66) ;  and  406  a  pension  of  £12  ($58.44). 
98  widows  In  the  four  groups,  who  had  incomes  In  excess  of  the  amount  exempt 
from  consideration,  were  receiving  pensions  at  the  slightly  lowered  rates  pro- 
vided for  in  sections  7  and  8  of  the  principal  act 

The  income  and  property  of  the  1,313  widows*  pensioners  at  the  end  of  the 
year  (exclusive  6t  the  pensions)  were  as  follows: 


Idcoid^— 

From  property..., 

From  other  soorms  (iufladliig  personal  eamings) 

Totol 

Average  tooomeper  pcnsJoDer.....** 

Property— 

Homes 

Cash 

Other  property , 

Less  mortsaget. 

Total 

Average  amount  of  property  per  peoakmer 


£8,431 
00|  vvo 


47,429 
36 


115,885 
36,791 
41,172 


193,848 
53,178 


140,670 
107 


141,068.97 
189,920.36 


230,979.23 
175. 32 


564,369.96 
179,172.17 
200,507.64 


944,039.76 
258,976.86 


685,062.90 
621.09 


Of  903  of  the  1,313  widows  the  occupation  given  was  domestic  duties;  of 
100,  charwoman;  of  48,  dressmaker;  of  41,  boarding  housekeepeif;  of  88,  nurse; 
of  84,  laundress ;  of  17,  factory  hand ;  of  16,  tailoress ;  of  15,  mschlnist ;  of  18, 
dairy  farmer;  of  12,  shoi^eeper;  of  9,  shop  assistant;  of  7,  postmistress;  of 
6,  farmer ;  of  6,  music  teacher.  The  remaining  48  were  scattered  under  a  num- 
ber of  different  occupations. 

Only  36  of  the  1,318  widows  on  the  roll  March  81,  1913,  were  over  55  years 
of  age.  (The  amendment  of  1911  to  the  Old-age  Piension  Act  provides  an  old-age 
pension  in  excess  of  the  maximum  available  as  a  widows'  pension  to  women 
66  or  over  with  chOdren  under  14.)  The  remainder  represent  approximately 
16  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  widows  in  the  Dominion  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  56. 

(From  the  fourteenth  and  flfterath  annual  reports  of  the  New  Zealand  pen- 
sions department,  1912^18.) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 

July  22, 1914. 
Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  the  second  monograph  in  the  Care  of 
Children  series. 

This  issue  discusses  the  care  of  the  baby  to  the  close  of  the  second 
year.  It  is  written  by  Mrs.  Max  West,  who  wrote  the  first  number 
of  this  series,  entitled  ''Prenatal  Care,"  and  the  same  method  has 
been  used  in  its  preparation — namely,  exhaustive  study  of  the  stand- 
ard literature  on  the  hygiene  of  infancy  as  well  as  consultations  with 
physicians,  nurses,  and  other  specialists  in  this  field. 

Like  the  preceding  one  of  the  series,  it  is  addressed  to  the  average 
mother  of  this  country.  There  is  no  purpose  to  invade  the  field  of  the 
medical  or  nursing  professions,  but  rather  to  furnish  such  statements 
regarding  hygiene  and  normal  Uving  as  every  mother  has  a  right  to 
possess  in  the  interest  of  herself  and  her  children.  It  endeavors  to 
present  the  accepted  views  of  the  best  authorities  at  the  present  time. 
Footnotes  indicate  the  chief  sources. 

The  biureau  is  deeply  indebted  to  many  persons  for  aid,  not  only  to 
those  who  have  given  generously  of  valuable  professional  time  to  read 
and  criticize  the  manuscript  but  as  well  to  those  who  have  advised 
as  to  mateiials  and  appliances  and  to  those  who  have  aided  in  securing 
the  illustrations. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief, 
Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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BIRTH  REGISTRATION. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  to  render  the  newborn  baby 
is  to  have  his  birth  promptly  and  properly  registered. 

In  most  States  the  attending  physician  or  midwife  is  required  by  law 
to  report  the  birth  to  the  proper  authority,  who  will  see  that  the 
child's  name,  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  other  particulars  are  made  a 
matter  of  public  record.  Birth  registration  may  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  when  the  child  is  older,  and  parents  should  make  sure 
that  this  duty  is  not  neglected.^ 

LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

The  house  which  is  to  be  the  home  of  children  should  be  sunny 
well  ventilated,  and  dry.  The  choice  is  usually  limited  by  the  size 
of  the  family  income,  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  within  this  limit  some 
range  of  selection.  Among  houses  of  the  same  rental  one  may  be  in 
better  repair  than  another,  or  the  houses  on  one  side  of  the  street  may 
be  sunnier  than  those  on  the  other,  or  one  house  may  have  more 
space  about  it  than  ^another,  or  the  plumbing,  drainage,  or  other 
conveniences  in  one  may  be  in  a  more  sanitary  condition  than  in 
another. 

Flats  and  apartments  do  not  usually  afford  enough  freedom  for 
growing  children,  although  a  baby  may  do  very  well  in  such  a  place 
until  he  is  2  or  3  years  old,  when  he  needs  more  room,  both  indoors 
and  out.  Tenements  with  dark  rooms  are  not  fit  homes  for  children. 
Suburban  homes,  or  those  in  the  outskirts  of  cities  or  close  to  public 
parks,  give  to  city  children  of  the  average  family  the  best  chance 
for  proper  growth  and  development. 

In  selecting  a  city  house  it  is  wise  to  consider  what  possibilities  it 
has  for  future  improvement,  as,  for  example,  whether  the  roof  can 
be  utilized  for  play  space,  whether  there  is  room  for  a  porch  or  bay 
window  on  any  side,  and  whether  the  back  yard  can  be  made  into  a 
pleasant  out  of- door  living  room  for  the  famUy. 

i  Writ*  to  Um  Childm's  BnnMi,  U.  8.  Depaitmait  of  Labor,  Washioctoo,  D.  C,  fw  nunocraph  on 
birth  itglrtritlaiL 
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Those  who  live  in  smaller  cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities 
find  it  easier  to  provide  their  children  with  light,  air,  and  out-of-< 
space.  In  every  case  the  house  and  its  surroundings  should  be  c 
fully  inspected.  The  cellar  or  basement  should  be  clean  and  < 
if  there  is  a  well  it  should  be  so  located  as  to  prevent  the  water  f 
being  poisoned  by  the  foul  drainage  from  stable  or  outhouses.  P 
of  stagnant  water,  manure  heaps,  piles  of  garbage,  refuse  or  rub 
of  any  sort,  or  open  privies  are  all  dangerous  to  health  and  fur] 
breeding  places  for  disease-carrying  insects,  such  as  flies  and  c 
quitoes. 

The  health  of  the  baby  is  so  dependent  upon  sanitary  surround] 
that  a  list  of  Government  publications  relating  to  the  hygiene  of 
home  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  pamphlet.     (See  Appendix 

NURSERY. 
UGHT  AND  VENTILATION. 

Sunshine  is  as  necessary  for  the  baby  as  for  the  plant,  and  a  b 
deprived  of  it  vnU.  pine  and  droop  just  as  a  plant  does;  therefore 
room  in  wliich  the  sun  shines  for  the  longest  period  of  the  day  she 
be  chosen  for  the  nursery. 

The  room  should  have  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  as  the  b) 
will  be  much  less  liable  to  illness  than  when  he  is  deprived  of 
To  '*air''  a  room  at  intervals  by  opening  the  windows  is  well, 
afar  bettor  plan  is  to  have  a  continual  stream  of  fresh  airflow 
throiit;:li.  To  do  this  the  windows  must  bo  opened  on  opposite  si 
of  tho  room  in  order  to  secure  a  cross  draft,  which  is  alwavs  no< 
sary  lo  real  ventilation.  ^Mion  the  outside  temperature  is  so 
treiiK^ly  low  tluit  a  eoinfortablo  tc^mperature  can  not  be  maintai] 
\vitli  the  windows  open,  outside  air  should  bo  fre([uently  admitted 
openinj;  wide  the  windows  on  opposite  sides  and  flushing  every  p 
of  the  room  for  a  few  moments.  In  severe  weather  it  is  a  good  p 
to  air  the  nui-sery  whenever  the  baby  is  taken  into  another  ro( 
In  all  tli(^  mild  months  the  windows  should  be  kept  constantly  O] 
night  and  day. 

The  overwhehning  importance  of  fresh  air  to  cliildren  is  strikin 
shown  in  a  recent  P^nglish  report  on  the  mortahty,  by  different  j 
groups,  anK)ng  the  inhabitants  of  well-ventilated  and  ill-ventila 
houses  hi  the  same  towTis.  The  families  chosen  were  of  simi 
income  and  social  status.* 

The  general  result  of  this  investigation  was  to  show  that  in 
group  comprising  cliildren  under  5  years  of  age  not  only  were 

>  A  report  on  Kelatlve  Mortality  iii  Through  and  Back-ta-Back  Uouses  in  certain  Toi»*ns  in  the  ^ 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Darra  liair,  London,  1910. 
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deaths  from  diseases  ol  lihe  respiratory  tract,  such  as  pneumonia  and 
bronchitis,  far  more  frequent  in  the  badly  ventilated  houses,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  the  deaths  from  diseases  caused  by 
defective  development  and  malnutrition  were  40  per  cent  higher  in 
the  poorly  ventilated  houses  than  in  those  which  had  through  venti- 
lation, showing  the  great  importance  of  fresh  air  to   all  young 

children. 

HEATING. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  heating  system  which  is  readily  controlled, 
so  that  the  temperature  of  the  room  may  be  raised  or  lowered  when 
necessary.  Hot-air  furnaces  are  considered  more  healthful  than 
steam  or  hot  water,  because  they  provide  for  the  circulation  of  fresh, 
moistened  air.  Gas  and  oil  heaters  should  be  avoided  if  any  other 
method  can  be  had,  as  such  heaters  exhaust  the  air  of  even  a  large 
room  in  a  short  time.  An  open  grate  in  the  room  is  an  advantage, 
both  because  extra  heat  may  be  had  when  needed  and  because  it 
helps  to  keep  the  air  in  the  room  in  circulation. 

CLEANING. 

The  floor  should  be  bare,  so  that  it  can  be  kept  clean  by  wiping  it 
with  a  damp  cloth  or  dust  mop.  There  should  be  no  heavy  draperies 
nor  upholstered  furniture  to  catch  dust.  Painted  walls  which  can 
be  washed  are  sanitary  and  easily  renewed. 

BED. 

The  first  bed  may  be  made  from  an  ordinary  clothes  basket  (see 
Plate  I)  or  from  a  %ht  box,  such  as  an  orange  crate.  Later,  a  metal 
crib  with  a  firm  spring  is  desirable.  Table  padding  or  '^ silence" 
cloth,  folded  to  four  thicknesses,  makes  a  very  good  mattress,  because 
it  is  readily  washable ;  when  washed  it  should  be  hung  out  of  doors  to 
dry.  A  sanitary  crib  mattress  may  be  made  by  stuffing  bed  ticking 
with  excelsior,  which  can  be  renewed  as  often  as  necessary.  Sphag- 
num moss,  or  straw,  can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  The  mattress 
cover  may  be  made  of  bed  ticking  or  heavy  xmbleached  muslin,  which 
can  be  emptied,  washed,  and  dried  in  the  sun  at  intervals.  In  case 
excelsior  or  straw  is  used  for  the  temporary  filling,  it  should  be  made 
as  level  and  smooth  as  possible,  and  a  piece  of  soft  felting  or  a  small 
comfort  should  always  be  placed  over  the  mattress  to  soften  the  rough 
surface.  After  the  baby  has  learned  not  to  wet  the  bed  at  night,  an 
ordinary  mattress  of  hair,  felt,  or  cotton  may  be  used,  but  it  should 
be  protected  by  oilcloth,  rubber  sheeting,  or  absorbent  paper  as  an 
ad(Utional  precaution.  Since  a  rubber  or  oilcloth  sheet  is  both  hard 
and  cold,  a  soft  pad  should  always  be  used  directly  underneath  the 
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tr«8  entirely.)  Over  this  place  the  cotton  pad,  then  cover  with  a 
small  sheet,  which  should  be  tucked  under  the  mattreea  on  all  four 
sides  so  that  the  bed  is  perfectly  smooth. 


7IG1BS  1« 


FiGtJRB  2. 


VPJ/9T  tUM* 


The  above  plate  illustrates  a  method  of  adjusting  the  bed  covets 
which  has  been  found  helpful.' 

-i.QaaitMjotlOnAiBrHolUhaa.BuTtot  LuwHob*  farbnlU  ChDdno.IoliniHopktoiHdvtM, 
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Make  a  cotton  bag  the  width  of  a  crib  blanket  and  10  inches  long 
closed  on  three  sides  Uke  a  pillowcase  and  open  at  the  end,  this  € 
to  be  closed  by  buttons  or  tapes.  Stitch  the  case  straight  across 
inches  below  the  closed  end,  thus  making  a  flap.  (See  figure  1 .)  N 
put  tlio  crib  blankets  (one  or  two,  according  to  the  temperature)  ins 
this  cover.  Adjust  tlie  blankets  smoothly  witliin  the  cover,  tie 
button  tlie  open  end,  and  turn  down  the  flap  at  the  other  end.  (! 
figure  2.)  The  object  of  this  flap  is  to  give  additional  protection 
the  blanket  at  tlie  top  to  save  it  from  being  soiled  or  stained 
milk,  medicine,  or  by  the  material  which  the  baby  may  vomit. 

Tlien  take  the  blanket  thus  covered  and  proceed  as  follows:  Fi 
the  two  i^ides  under  about  10  inche-*  and  turn  the  bottom  up  uni 
in  the  same  wuy  about  one-third  of  its  length,  thus  forming  wl 
may  be  described  as  a  sort  of  loose  sleeping  bag.  (See  figures 
and  4.)  Put  the  baby  on  his  bed  and  place  the  cover  thus  folc 
over  him.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  rigidity  of  a  bed  made  in  1 
old-fashioned  way,  with  the  covers  tucked  under  the  mattress,  a 
to  give  the  baby  freedom  of  motion.  It  is  especially  adapt-ed 
j'ouns:  babies  before  they  are  old  enough  to  kick  the  covers  off.  01< 
children  will  need  to  have  the  cover  fastened  in  some  way,  and 
such  cases  it  may  be  secured  by  safety  pins  to  the  mattress  over  1 
baby's  shoulders.  It  is  the  cover  which  comes  next  to  the  baby  a 
fits  in  closely  around  him  that  keeps  him  warm,  and  not  an  exc 
of  ])edclothing  piled  on  top  of  him.  In  addition  to  the  top  covei 
soft  ])lanket  wrapjKMl  closely  around  the  baby,  especially  about  1 
nock  and  shouldei-s,  should  be  used  in  extremely  cold  weather. 

Some  of  the  additional  advantages  of  the  blanket  cover  In 
de<(  rihcMl  are  tliat  it  saves  tnnible  in  bod  making,  and  especia 
tlmt  it  prolerts  the  ])ljinkots  so  completely  that  they  will  nc 
washing  much  less  frofjuently  than  otlierwise.  The  blankets  shoi 
bo  well  aired  and  sumiod  when  not  in  use,  and  if  sewed  within  clc 
rovers  for  tlie  summer  will  be  secure  from  moths. 

OTHER  EQUIPMENT. 

Thi<  may  inrhide  a  screen  to  protect  the  baby  from  drafts,  a  I 

cliair  without   arms  for  the  mother,  baby  scales,  bathtub,  and 

basket  for  the  toilet  articles.     Tlie  other  furniture  of  the  room  shoi 

consist   of  a  chifTonier  or  bureau  to  hold   the  baby's  clothing  a 

other  possessions,  and  two  tables    -one  for  the  scales,  basket,  el 

and  the  other  a  low  one  on  which  the  bathtub  may  be  placed  wh 

the  babv  is  being  bathed.     Later  there  mav  be  a  nursery  chair  a 

a  high  chair.     Small  rocking  chairs  are  dangerous  because  they  i 

so  casilv  tipped  over. 

CLOTHING. 

Clothii^  should  alwa\-s  be  adapted  to  season  and  climate.  A  ba 
is  comfortably  dressed  when  his  clotliing  is  warm  enough  withe 
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of  various  kinds.  In  the  North,  or  in  winter,  or  in  case  the  h< 
can  not  be  easily  or  sufficiently  heatsd,  or  for  very  young  or  we« 
babies,  shirts  and  bands  which  are  part  wool  are  advisable. 

PETTICOATS. 

Light-weight  part-wool  flannel  may  be  used  for  the  pettico 
which  for  very  young  babies  should  not  extend  more  than  10  inc 
below  the  feet.  They  may  be  made  by  the  ''princess"  or  *'( 
trude"  model  if  warmth  is  desired,  but  for  summer  they  shouk 
made  with  a  cotton  waist,  as  in  the  case  of  older  children.  Pettier 
should  always  hang  from  the  shoulders. 

SUPS. 

SUps  should  be  made  of  some  very  soft  material,  such  as  camb 
nainsook,  long  cloth,  or  batiste.  They  should  not  be  more  than 
inches  long  and  should  be  very  simply  made.  Care  must  be  ta 
not  to  have  anything  about  the  neck  that  will  scratch  or  irritate 
tender  skin,  as  eczema  may  be  caused  in  this  way.  Starch  is  p 
tively  forbidden  in  a  baby's  clothes. 

WRAPPERS  AND  NIGHTGOWNS. 

Wrappers,  either  flannel  or  cotton,  according  to  the  weather,  n 
be  used  in  the  place  of  sUps,  and  in  summer  they  do  away  with 
need  for  petticoats  as  well.  The  only  value  of  a  long  petticoat  U 
provide  extra  warmth  and  to  make  it  easier  to  handle  a  little  ba 
while  the  white  slip  servos  only  to  keep  the  petticoat  clean  and  to  cc 
plcto  the  conventional  idea  of  a  baby's  toilet;  therefore  a  sim 
wrapi)or  wliich  opens  all  the  way  down  the  front  saves  time  c 
trouble  for  the  mother  and  mvos  tlio  baby  comfort.  BesidciS  flanj 
otlier  materials  may  be  used,  such  as  ciiallis,  nun's  veiling,  cashnu 
henrietta  cloth,  or  any  other  light,  soft  material  which  can  be  reac 
washed.  Outing  flannel  may  be  used,  but  the  fuzzy  surface  of 
cotton  flannels  is  highly  inflammable,  and  great  care  must  be  tal 
not  to  allow  a  spark  of  fire  to  reach  tlic  baby  when  wearing  sue] 
garment.  These  wrappers  may  be  worn  as  nightgowns  when 
baby  is  older.  Nightgowns  and  wrappers,  both  short*  and  lo 
may  be  bought  ready-made,  a  very  satisfactory  sort  being  made 
stockinet.  Winter  nightgowns  have  a  draw  string  run  through  i 
hem  so  that  they  may  be  drawn  up  to  protect  the  baby's  feet. 

DIAPERS. 

The  diaper  is  by  far  the  most  troublesome  part  of  the  baby's  out 
The  ordinary  cotton  or  linen  diaper  made  of  ''bird's-eye,"  dom 
flannel,  or  terry  cloth,  is  open  to  objections.  In  the  first  place 
large  number  must  be  provided,  which  involves  a  considerable  out! 
of  time  and  money  on  the  mother's  part.  Then,  as  no  diaper  is  fit 
use  a  second  time  without  having  been  washed  and  dried,  the  care 
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these  garments  adds  to  the  labor  of  the  household.  In  addition  to 
these  objections  the  ordinary  diaper  is  hot  and  clumsy,  not  to  speak  of 
the  objectionable  odor  which  clings  so  persistently  to  it.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  a  wad  of  thick  materials  between  the  legs  may 
deform  the  thighs  to  some  extent.  Besides,  unless  the  diaper  is  most 
carefully  washed,  with  soap  that  contains  nothing  to  irritate  the  skin 
(a  bland  white  soap  is  best),  is  thoroughly  rinsed,  and  well  dried  in  the 
open  air,  there  is  danger  that  the  baby's  flesh  may  become  chafed  and 
sore,  especially  when  hot,  nonabsorbent  material,  such  as  canton 
flannel  is  used. 

Pads, — ^But  since  diapers  are  necessary,  some  practical  substitute 
for  those  in  common  use  may  be  found.  If  an  outside  diaper  is  made 
of  cheesecloth,  or  some  other  thin,  soft,  loosely  woven  material  which 
is  easy  to  wash,  an  inside  pad  may  be  used  to  catch  the  discharges. 
If  this  pad  is  made  of  something  which  may  be  destroyed,  the  most 
disagreeable  part  of  the  washing  will  be  donie  away  with;  but  even  if 
the  pad  must  be  washed,  the  time  and  labor  involved  in  washing  pads 
will  be  much  less  than  in  washing  an  entire  diaper.  Washable  pads 
may  be  made  of  any  soft  material  at  hand,  such  as  old  tiirkish  towels 
or  knitted  underwear,  or  other  material  having  a  loose  texture. 
Smooth  materials,  however  soft,  do  not  hold  the  discharges  as  well. 
Terry  cloth,  a  material  resembling  turkish  toweling,  makes  excellent 
pads  after  it  has  been  washed  a  few  times  to  render  it  more  readily 
absorbent.  From  the  Karitane  Harris  Hospital,  in  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand,  we  learn  of  the  use  of  sphagnum  moss  for  these  absorbent 
pads.  The  moss  is  that  which  florists  use  for  packing  plants  and 
grows  very  extensively  in  the  swamp  regions  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  needs  to  be  thoroughly  dried  and  cleaned  of  sticks  and  stems 
before  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

Such  a  pad  (i.  e.,  a  pad  of  sphagnum  moss  inclosed  in  cheesecloth)  weighing  only 
an  ounce  will  completely  absorb  and  retain  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  urine — say  as  much 
as  would  be  passed  in  the  night.  This  is  infinitely  cleaner  and  healthier  than 
allowing  the  urine  to  spread  over  a  wide  area  of  napkin  and  nightdress,  and  thus 
cause  extensive  chilling  and  more  or  loss  irritation  of  the  skin.  Dry  spha;^um  forms 
an  extremely  li^jht,  clean,  airy,  elastic  pad,  which  will  yield  in  any  direction  and 
accommodate  its  shape  to  the  parts.* 

Those  living  in  the  coimtry  where  this  moss  grows  may  find  it  a 
great  convenience  to  pick  and  dry  the  moss  for  this  or  other  domestic 
piuposes.  Paper  seems  to  promise  the  greatest  possibilities  for  gen- 
eral use,  and  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  absorbent, 
or  ''bibulous"  papers,  as  they  are  called  in  the  trade,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  satisfactory,  effective,  and  cheap  pad  may  be  found 
even  if  an  entire  paper  diaper  does  not  prove  to  be  practicable. 

H(AD  to  put  on  the  diaper, — The  ordinary  diaper  is  a  square  of  mate- 
rial from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  yard  wide,  folded  diagonally 

i  Feeding  and  Care  of  the  Baby  (New  Zealand),  1913,  p.  76. 
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and  than  folded  again,  nulttDg^ftmr  thioknaaaei  <if  wmtmUL  "  U  tha 
inner  pad  is  uaed,  thia  outer  diaper  need  be  folded  bat  enoe  and  tha 
extra  thicknesa  will  be  aecured  in  the  pad. 

Plati  IIT. 


rZOUKB    9. 
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Changing  the  diaper. — During  the  mother's  waking  hours  the  diaper 
should  be  changed  as  often  as  it  is  wet  or  soiled.  In  the  night  it 
should  be  changed  when  the  baby  is  taken  up  to  be  fed. 

In  Plate  III,  figure  A  shows  a  square  diaper  which  has  liad  a  small 
dart  taken  up  in  the  middle  of  the  top  or  diagonal  side  to  make  it  fit 
slightly  over  the  hips.    Figure  B  shows  the  diaper  folded  witiii  the 
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seam  turned  inside,  figure  1  shows  the  folded  diaper  with  the  inner 
pad  in  position,  and  figure  2  the  diaper  as  it  appears  when  pinned. 
The  square  diaper  is  used  in  each  of  the  sketches.  Many  physicians 
and  nurses  prefer  the  oblong  or  towel-shaped  diaper,  which  does  away 
with  some  of  the  superfluous  material  of  the  square  form.  The 
material  is  folded  down  at  the  top  so  that  it  is  double  under  the  seat. 
The  lower  comers  are  brought  up  between  the  legs  and  fastened  in 
fojir  places.  Figure  3  illustrates  the  oblong  diaper  as  it  appears  when 
folded  and  pinned.  The  babies  in  the  picture  on  page  20,  Plate  V, 
are  wearing  oblong  diapers. 

SHOES  AND  STOCKINGS. 

It  is  very  important  to  keep  the  baby's  legs  and, feet  warm. 
Stockings  and  diaper  should  meet,  leaving  no  part  of  the  leg  ex- 
posed. If  the  weather  is  warm  the  baby  will  not  usually  require  any 
covering  for  his  feet,  but  in  cold  weather  and  in  all  weather  when 
it  grows  cold  toward  night  it  is  well  for  him  to  wear  a  pair  of  merino 
stockings.  These  need  not  be  all  wool;  indeed,  if  of  a  mixture  of 
cotton  they  are  much  better,  as  they  will  not  shrink.  For  an  older 
baby,  who  is  on  the  floor  a  good  deal,  stockings  and  soft-soled  shoes 
are  necessary  for  comfort,  except  during  the  heat  of  summer.  All 
the  shoes  from  the  very  first  should  be  chosen  to  fit  the  natural 
shape  of  the  foot,  with  broad  toes  and  straight  soles.  Socks  may  be 
worn  in  summer,  but  in  the  cooler  months  the  baby's  legs  should 
be  entirely  covered. 

Plate  IV*  shows  the  actual  shape  of  the  bottom  of  a  baby's  foot, 
with  suitable  and  unsuitable  shoes. 

Plate  V  shows  some  of  the  happy  patrons  of  a  day  niu^ery  in  the 
stockyards  district  of  Chicago  dressed  for  a  hot  summer  day. 

CLOAKS  AND  CAPS. 

Since  a  baby  exercises  very  little  when  taken  out  in  a  carriage,  lie 
must  be  warmly  wrapped.  Cloaks  sliould  either  be  of  warm  woolen 
material  or  have  an  interlining  of  wool,  or  in  cold  climates  both. 
For  the  "runabout"  baby  additional  warmth  is  seoiu*ed  by  the 
use  of  leggings,  a  sweater,  overshoes,  and  mittens.  In  summer  if  a 
wrap  is  needed  it  may  be  of  silk  or  cotton,  although  a  cloak  of 
chaUis,  cashmere,  or  nun's  veiling  has  more  warmth  and  at  the  same 
time  is  light  in  weight.  Caps  should  not  be  thick  enough  to  cause 
the  head  to  perspire.  A  silk  cap  with  an  interlining  of  wool  wadding 
or  of  flannel  may  be  used  in  winter.  In  the  coldest  weather  a  little 
hood  knitted  of  woolen  yam,  having  a  cape  to  come  down  under 
the  coat  collar  and  protect  the  neck,  is  excellent.  Silk  or  muslin 
caps  may  be  worn  in  the  milder  montlis,  or  the  baby  may  go  bare- 
headed U  protected  from  the  sun.  No  starch  should  be  used  in  the 
caps,  as  stiff  strings  or  ruflSes  will  scratch  the  delicate  skin  of  the 
baby  and  may  produce  eczema.    Cap  strings  and  ribbons  should  be 

1  FMtatrkt,  by  Dr.  TbomM  M.  Rotch.  «  CooitM^  ol\>t.  Keto^k^BvmSiViQu 
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Cut  a  piece  of  eiderdown  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines,  making  it  long  enough  (from 
e  to  f)  to  reach  from  the  baby'e  neck  to  about  4  to  6  inches  below  his  feet,  and  wide 
enough  to  lap  over  entire  cheflt  on  each  side,  thus  giving  double  thickness  over  front 
of  body.  The  darts  in  the  top  will  make  it  fit  somewhat  over  the  shoulders.  The 
extension  at  the  bottom  should  be  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  baby. 

The  hood,  which  should  be  fastened  to  the  wrap  in  the  back,  is  made  by  cutting 
along  the  dotted  line,  the  flannel  being  double  at  the  top.  Sew  these  edges  together. 
The  cap  may  be  lined  and  tied  under  the  chin  with  ribbons  if  desired . 

Put  the  wrap  on  by  folding  over  first  one  side  and  then  the  other  and  fasten 
every  3  or  4  inches;  then  turn  up  the  square  over  the  feet,  fastening  with  pins  or 
buttons  at  comers  as  illustrated  in  the  drawing. 

OUT-OF-DOOR  LIFE. 

Keep  the  baby  out  of  doors.  Except  in  winter,  begin  when  the  baby 
is  2  weeks  old  to  take  him  out  for  a  few  minutes  every  day  in  mild, 
pleasant  weather,  increasing  the  time  gradually  imtil  he  is  staying  out 
most  of  the  time.  Probably  no  other  thing  will  do  so  much  to  insure  a 
healthy  babyhood  as  this,  and  the  result  will  well  repay  whatever 
trouble  is  necessary  to  secure  it.  With  the  exceptions  mentioned 
below,  a  baby  may  spend  practically  all  the  time  out  of  doors,  both 
sleeping  and  waking,  if  there  is  some  one  to  look  after  him  to  see 
that  he  is  protected  against  sun,  wind,  and  dangerous  insects.  A 
young  baby  may  stay  in  his  carriage  or  crib  on  the  porch,  on  the  roof, 
under  the  trees,  or  in  the  back  yard,  where  the  busy  mother  can  look 
after  him;  older  babies  who  need  exercise  may  be  kept  in  a  creeping 
pen  either  on  the  porch  or  in  the  yard.  (See  p.  25.)  If  it  is  not  feasi- 
ble to  provide  out-of-door  sleeping  places  for  these  older  babies,  at 
least  the  windows  of  the  nursery  should  be  kept  wide  open  most 
of  the  year. 

WHEN  NOT  TO  TAKE  THE  BABY  OUT. 

When  the  weather  is  very  cold,  as  in  winter  in  the  North,  when  the 
snow  is  melting,  or  when  there  is  a  heavy  storm  in  progre^  or  a 
high  wind  blowing  quantities  of  dust  about,  it  will  be  best  to  give  the 
baby  his  airing  indoors  or  on  a  protected  porch.  Dress  him  as  for 
going  out,  open  all  the  windows  wide,  and  let  him  remain  in  the  fresh 
air  for  some  time.  Very  yoxmg  or.  delicate  babies  require  much  heat 
and  must  be  very  wannly  covered  to  protect  them  against  being 
chilled,  and  a  baby  under  3  months  of  age  should  not  be  taken  out 
in  severe  weather;  but  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  essential  to  all  babies. 

When  the  weather  is  excessively  hot  the  baby  should  be  taken 
out  early  in  the  day  and  then  kept  indoors  until  the  late  afternoon. 
From  that  time  on  imtil  the  rooms  have  cooled  in  the  evening  he 
ahould  be  kept  out,  being  well  protected  from  mosquitoes.  If  a 
screened  porch  is  available,  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  baby  will 
be  greatly  increased. 
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CAUTION. 

A  word  of  caution  should  be  given  as  to  the  danger  of  yoi 
children  climbing  up  to  open  windows  and  falling  out.  If  the  windc 
have  screens,  they  should  be  so  carefully  fastened  in  that  thert 
no  possibihty  of  pushing  them  out.  When  screens  are  not  in  i 
the  windows  should  either  be  lowered  from  the  top  or  thin  woo( 
slats  should  be  used  to  protect  the  lower  sash.  Similar  precauti 
must  be  used  if  the  baby  is  put  to  sleep  on  the  fire  escape.  Sleep 
porches  are  usually  well  protected. 

The  baby's  eyes  and  head  should  always  be  carefully  shield 
from  the  direct  suidight.     This  is  just  as  important  while  he  is  asl 
as  while  awake.     Do  not  allow  the  baby  to  lie  staring  up  into 
sky,  even  when  the  sun  is  not  shining. 

Great  care  should  bo  taken  to  protect  the  baby  from  flies  b 
mosc|iiitoe3.  If  the  house  is  not  provided  with  screens,  the  bab 
bed,  crib,  or  carriage  should  be  covered  \vith  netting  suspended  ovc 
pole  or  two  clotheslines  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  so  as  not  to  shut  off  i 
air.     Never  lay  a  netting  directly  over  the  baby's  face. 

CREEPING  PEN. 

A  creeping  pen  affords  the  necessary  protection  to  the  baby  a 
gives  room  for  exercise.  It  consists  of  a  fence  made  in  four  sectio 
each,  say,  18  inches  high  and  4  feet  long,  hinged  at  three  comers  a 
latched  at  the  fourth.  Ready-made  pens  have  spindles  Uke  a  st 
rail,  so  tliat  the  baby  may  have  something  to  take  hold  of  when 
tries  to  climb  to  his  feet.  As  it  folds  together,  the  pen  can  be  read 
mi)V(Ml  iibout.  The  floor  of  the  ])en  sliould  be  made  of  somcthi 
soft  lo  sure  the  hahy  from  bumps.  A  cork  mat  is  the  cleanest  a 
best  material,  but  u  l)lauket  or  rug  will  answer.  When  the  pen  is  ui^ 
in  the  yard  a  floor  of  clean  white  sand  will  not  only  protect  the  clo" 
ing  but  aiford  the  bal)y  who  is  old  enough  to  play  by  himself  mu 
wholesome  entertainment.  A  combination  bed  and  play  pen,  t 
sides  of  which  are  covered  with  wire  netting,  is  on  the  market.  T 
bottom  is  made  of  flexible  slats  and  covered  below  with  nettii 
The  bed  has  a  cover  so  tliat  th<^  b*d)y  is  completely  protected  fn 
flies  and  mos(|uitoes,  and  is  perfectly  safo.  It  is  furnished  w; 
casters,  or  wh<*els,  so  that  it  mav  be  readilv  moved  about,  and  it  m 
be  folded  uj)  wlicn  not  in  use. 

Wlicn  it  is  not  i>ossii)lc  to  ])urchase  one  of  the  ready-made  artic 
an  ingenious  i)erson  may  devise  a  satisfactory  play  pen  from  a 
materials  at  hand.  A  board  (i  or  8  feet  long  and  a  foot  wide  may 
used  to  fence  ofl*  a  sunny  corner  of  the  nursery  for  a  pen. 

Plate  VIII  shows  a  creeping  pen  the  sides  of  which  are  made  fr< 
a  tonnis  net. 
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charge  of  another  cliild  or  of  some  person  not  altogether  compet 
to  jiulge  of  his  comfort  is  often  neglected.     A  more  wholesome  s 
natural  place  for  the  baby  to  take  his  airing  is  in  the  yard  or  on 
porch,  where  he  can  be  under  the  mother's  supervision. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  BABY.' 
NURSEMAIDS. 

It  may  ho  well  to  speak  a  word  of  warning  as  to  nursemaids.  C 
has  only  to  visit  the  parks  of  any  city  on  a  pleasant  day  to  note  1 
instances  of  neglect  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  nursema 
toward  the  l)abi<»s  in  their  charge.  Infants  are  allowed  to  lie  w 
the  sun  shining  in  their  eyes;  are  permitted  to  become  chilled,  tir 
or  hungiy  or  to  lie  in  wet  diapers;  they  are  scolded  or  jerked  abc 
by  one  ann,  or  fed  with  candy,  cakes,  or  other  unsuitable  foods 
keep  them  contented.  When  at  home  they  may  be  left  strapped 
a  high  chair  for  long  periods,  or  without  the  mother's  knowledge  m 
be  given  soothing  sirups  or  other  quieting  medicines. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  physical  matt<>rs  that  grave  harm  may  be  do 
to  the  baby.  A  nurse  sometimes  threatens  that  the  policeman,  1 
doctor,  or  it  may  be  a  wholly  imaginary  creature  or  person,  will  con 
if  neccssaiy,  to  enforce  her  will.  Fear  instilled  thus  early  in  t 
impressionable  mind  of  a  child  is  often  almost  impossible  to  eradici 
and  may  pei-sist  to  the  child's  hann  for  many  years.  The  mot! 
must  ho  on  her  <j:uar(l  to  prevent  this  possibility.  A  too  rigid  obe< 
ence  \o  {\iv  nurse  should  always  be  wwed  with  suspicion,  and  althou 
there  iire,  of  coui"se,  many  thoroughly  honest  and  conscientious  nur 
maids,  who  are  (Mitin^v  devoted  to  the  children  in  their  care,  no  motl 
can  afford  to  run  tlie  risk  involved  in  neglecting  to  investigate  t 
cliaract(U'  of  tlie  nui'seniaid  whom  she  engagers.  A  nursemaid  w 
shows  evidence  of  ill  health  shouhl  he  examin(Hl  for  tuberculosis 
other  clironie  disease,  as  tlie  hahv  mav  readilv  become  infected  fn 
an  attendant  sufferin<r  from  sueli  illness. 

BATHS  AND  BATHING. 

Directions  for  the  baby's  iii-st  bath  are  given  in  the  pamphlet  < 
Prenatal  Care.-  A  health v  habv  should  be  bathed  everv  di 
Durin<:  tlie  first  two  weeks  these  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  t 
care  of  tlie  baby  are  usually  under  the  doctor's  or  nurse's  supervisic 
Wien  the  mother  takes  charge  of  the  baby  she  will  find  it  conveniei 
usually,  to  give  the  ])ath  ])efore  the  niidmorning  feeding  and  afl 
the  bowels  have  moved. 

»  Sec  al«)  -earo  of  tli.'  )»;iby."  Supplement  to  Publii-  Heallh  Ileports  No.  10,  1913. 
«  Prenrttrtl  Cure,  p.  3«). 
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The  room  should  be  comfortably  warmed  to  about  72  degrees.  It 
is  not  wise  to  have  the  room  so  hot  that  the  baby  perspires,  as  there  is 
grave  danger  of  his  being  chilled  when,  the  bath  over,  he  is  taken  into 
another  room  where  the  temperature  is  lower  or  when  the  room  itself 
is  rapidly  cooled.  It  is  better  for  the  baby  to  have  his  bath  in  a  room 
at  ordinary  temperature  than  in  a  bathroom  which  is  heated  by  oil  or 
gas.  The  baby  should  be  protected  from  drafts  by  screens  or  by  a 
shield  made  by  hanging  a  blanket  over  the  backs  of  two  chairs.  The 
full  tub  bath  may  be  given  as  soon  as  the  scar  where  the  navel  cord 
was  attached  has  fully  healed.  An  infant  bathtub  serves  every  pur- 
pose for  the  first  year  of  a  baby's  life  or  until  he  has  outgrown  it.  A 
tiny  baby  may  be  bathed  in  a  basin  or  bowl  for  some  weeks.  This 
basin  should  always  be  warmed  before  it  is  filled.  The  water  should 
be  at  body  heat  or  slightly  above:  that  is,  from  98  to  100  degrees. 
A  bath  thermometer  is  an  inexpensive  convenience  and  should  be 
provided,  but  if  none  can  be  had  the  mother  may  test  the  temperature 
with  her  elbow.  When  the  water  feels  neither  hot  nor  cold  it  will  be 
comfortable  for  the  baby.  It  should  be  tested  after  the  baby  is 
undressed  and  ready  to  get  into  the  water.  Hot  water  should  never 
be  added  to  the  bath  while  the  baby  is  in  the  tub.  Never  leave  a 
young  baby  alone  in  the  tub.  Never  put  the  baby  in  the  bath  while 
the  tub  is  standing  on  a  stove  or  heater;  he  might  be  seriously 
burned  in  this  way. 

No  imnecessary  exposure  or  delay  should  take  place,  for  in  cold  or 
cool  weather  the  baby  is  quickly  chilled.  To  prevent  this,  all  the 
necessities,  such  as  soap  and  towels,  clothing,  bath  apron  for  the 
mother,  tub,  water,  thermometer,  powder,  and  the  like  should  be 
placed  at  hand  before  undressiag  the  baby.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  much  more  convenient  for  the  mother  to  give  the  bath  at  night, 
just  before  the  baby's  bedtime.  Never  bathe  a  baby  within  an  hour 
after  feeding.  A  baby  should  always  have  his  owii  towels  and  wash 
rags.  Soft  cheesecloth  makes  excellent  rags;  the  towels  should  be 
old  and  soft. 

Before  the  baby  is  completely  undressed  his  scalp  should  be 
washed,  the  head  lowered  a  Uttle  to  avoid  getting  soap  in  the  eyes. 
Use  a  pure,  bland,  white,  nontransparent  soap.  Very  Uttle  soap  is 
needed  for  cleaning  a  baby's  skin,  and  it  is  most  important  that  the 
skin  be  thoroughly  rinsed.  After  the  head  and  face  have  been 
washed  and  dried,  remove  the  clothing  and  soap  the  entire  body; 
then  place  the  baby  in  the  bath,  holding  him  with  the  left  forearm 
under  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  hand  under  his  arm,  lifting  the 
feet  and  legs  with  the  right  hand.  Use  the  right  hand  to  sponge 
the  entire  body,  then  lift  the  baby  out  and  wrap  him  at  once  in  a 
warmed  towel.  Dry  carefully  with  soft  warm  towels,  patting  the 
skin  gently.    Never  rub  the  baby's  tender  skin  with  anything  less 
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smooth  than  the  pahn  of  the  hand.  Dress  as  rapidly  as  possibli 
the  weather  is  cold,  taking  great  pains  not  to  expose  him  unnec 
sarily.  When  the  weather  is  veiy  hot  in  summer,  only  a  slip  a 
diaper  are  needed. 

If  the  skin  is  carefully  dried  after  the  bath  there  will  be  little  n< 
for  powder,  and  it  should  never  be  used  as  a  cover  for  careless  dryii 
It  is  well  to  use  a  UtUe  pure  talcum  powder  in  the  creases  and  fo 
of  the  skin,  under  the  arms,  and  around  the  buttocks,  but  it  shoi 
not  be  used  so  generally  as  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  clog  th< 
and  should  be  applied  only  after  the  skin  is  dry. 

For  one  reason  or  another  a  baby  sometimes  objects  to  his  ba 
In  such  cases  judicious  coaxing  may  be  employed.  Toys  which  fl< 
will  often  divert  the  baby's  attention  and  make  him  forget  his  obj< 
tions  to  the  water.  Sometimes  lowering  him  into  the  water  wrapp 
in  a  towel  or  covering  the  top  of  the  tub  with  a  cloth,  so  that  he  c 
not  see  the  water,  will  accomplish  the  result.  If  his  disUke  has  be 
caused  by  having  been  put  at  some  previous  time  into  a  bath  wU 
was  too  hot  or  too  cool,  let  him  dabble  in  the  water  first  with  1 
hands  and  feet  until  ho  is  reassured.  Sometimes  the  baby  will  cef 
his  objections  to  the  bath  if  his  face  is  not  washed  until  after  the  ti 
bath  is  over.  Force  or  harshness  is  worse  than  useless  in  this  as  w 
as  in  other  matters  in  the  training  of  the  baby.  The  same  result 
accomplished  if  the  baby  is  induced  to  the  desired  action  by  pleasa 
UKMins  and  his  sensitive  nervous  system  is  not  upset. 

Cool  haths. — The   temperature   of    this  bath  may  be  gradual 
lowered  until  it  is  down  to  96  degrees  for  a  baby  of  6  months  and 
for  one  of  1  year  of  age.     Toward  the  end  of  the  second  vear  a  robi 
bahy  may  be  given  a  cool  si)onge,  but  he  should  never  be  frighten 
or  ohiUod  in  administering  this  wholesome  treatment.     He  should 
gradually  accustomed  to  it  by  being  allowed  to  stand  in  his  tub 
the  end  of  his  daily  bath  \\'ith  his  feet  iu  the  warm  water,  while 
sj)onge  of  cooler  water  is  squeezed  over  the  throat  and  chest.     T 
water  may  be  made  colder  by  degrees  until  he  is  taking  it  quite  cc 
and  enjoying  it.     He   must  be  nibbed  (juickly  and  thoroughly 
once  until  the  skin  is  red   and  glowing.     If  this  reaction  does  n 
come  or  if  the  child  shows  any  appearance  of  chiU  or  has  cold  han 
and  feet  two  or  tliree  hours  after  tlie  bath  the  treatment  must  n 
be  repeated.     Provided  the  glow  always  conies,  a  (juick  cool  spon 
douche  or  shower  at  the  end  of  the  bath  is  one  of  the  best  toni 
that  can  be   found    and    hiduces   an  excellent   habit  for  after  li 
i\iter  a  cool  bath  the  child  should  always  have  vigorous  exeicise  i 
a  few  minutes  in  order  to  promote  the  necessary  reaction. 

Salt. — Us(^  half  a  teacupful  of  conmion  or  sea  salt  to  each  gallon 
water.     The  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  warm  water 
prevent  the  sharp  particles  from  pricking  the  skin.     The  doct 
sometimes  orders  a  salt  bath. 
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Starch. — Add  a  cupful  of  ordinary  cooked  laundry  starch  to  a 
gallon  of  water. 

Soda. — ^A  soda  bath  requires  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ordinary 
haking  soda  to  a  gallon  of  water,  dissolving  it  in  a  httle  water  before 
adding  it  to  the  bath. 

Bran. — ^Make  a  cotton  bag  of  cheesecloth  or  other  thin  material, 
6  inches  square.  Fill  loosely  with  bran.  Soak  the  bag  in  the  bath 
water,  squeezing  it  frequently  until  the  water  becomes  milky. 
Starch,  soda,  and  bran  baths  are  often  used  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
soap-and-water  bath  when  the  skin  is  inflamed,  as  in  chafing  or 
prickly  heat. 

Sea  bathing. — Although  a  baby  under  2  years  should  not  be  given 
a  sea  bath,  a  word  of  caution  about  sea  bathing  for  young  children 
may  not  be  amiss.  The  cruelty  with  which  well-meaning  parents 
treat  young,  tender  children  by  forcibly  dragging  them  into  the 
surf,  a  practice  which  may  be  seen  at  any  seaside  resort  in  the  summer, 
can  have  no  justification.  The  fright  and  shock  that  a  sensitive 
child  is  thus  subjected  to  is  more  than  sufficient  to  undo  any  con- 
ceivable good  resulting  from  the  plunge.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
child  who  is  allowed  to  play  on  the  warm  sand  and  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  water  slowly  and  naturally  will  soon  learn  to  take 
delight  in  the  buffeting  of  the  smaller  waves,  but  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  more  than  a  minute  or  two  in  the  water,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  dried,  dressed  immediately,  and  not  left  to 
run  about  the  beach  in  wet  clothing. 

HOW  TO  LIFT  THE  BABY. 

To  lift  a  young  baby,  shp  the  left  hand  under  the  back  beneath  the 
shoulders,  spreading  the  fingers  in  such  a  way  as  to  support  the 
neck  and  head,  and  lift  the  feet  and  legs  with  the  right  hand.  Never 
lift  the  child  without  thus  supporting  the  spine.  When  a  baby  has 
learned  to  hold  up  his  head  and  has  gained  considerable  strength 
in  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  neck,  he  may  be  lifted  by  grasping 
him  with  outspread  fingers  under  the  armpits,  the  body  held  firmly, 
so  that  the  entire  strain  does  not  come  on  the  shoulders.  A  baby 
should  never  be  lifted  by  the  arms.  It  is  possible  to  dislocate  the 
shoulder  joint  by  careless  lifting. 

HIGH  CHAIR. 

A  baby  should  not  be  put  in  a  high  chair  until  he  is  quite  well 
able  to  hold  the  spine  and  head  erect,  and  should  never  be  left  in 
such  a  chair  for  any  length  of  time.  There  is  grave  danger  of  pro- 
ducing a  deformity  of  the  spine  if  a  baby  is  forced  to  maintain  a 
rigid  sitting  position  for  long  periods  before  bones  and  muscles 
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are  sufficiently  developed.    Mothers  should  be  on  their  guard  to  pi 

vent  the  possibility  of  the  baby  being  fastened  in  a  high  chair  ai 

left  there  to  take  care  of  himself  during  her  absence,  as  maids  a 

nurses  may  resort  to  this  neglectful  method  of  caring  for  the  baby 

such  times. 

TOYS. 

Since  a  baby  wants  to  put  everything  in  his  mouth,  his  toys  mi 
be  those  that  can  safely  be  used  in  this  way.  They  should  be  was 
able  and  should  have  no  sharp  points  nor  comers  to  hurt  the  ey< 
Painted  articles  and  hairy  and  woolly  toys  are  unsafe,  as  are  al 
objects  small  enough  to  be  swallowed,  and  those  having  loose  par' 
such  as  bells  and  the  Uke. 

A  child  should  never  have  so  many  toys  at  one  time  as  to  distra 
his  interest.  lie  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  a  few  things  for  the  tii 
being,  and  a  handful  of  clothespins,  for  example,  will  often  please  ju 
as  much  as  an  expensive  doll  or  other  toy.  It  is  an  excellent  plan 
have  a  box  or  basket  in  which  to  keep  empty  spools  and  other  hous 
hold  objects  which  the  baby  may  play  with. 

CARE  OF  THE  SPECIAL  ORGANS. 

Eyes. — Whether  the  young  baby  is  awake  or  asleep,  his  ey 
should  always  be  shielded  from  strong  light,  either  sunlight  or  ar 
ficial,  and  from  dust  and  wind.    Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allc 
any  s()ai)y  water  to  outer  the  haby^s  eyes  in  bathing.    Swelling 
redness  or  any  discharge  should  have  medical  attention  at  once.* 

Mouth. — A  healthy  baby's  mouth  needs  no  cleaiung  before  ti 
teeth  <*()mo.  Tho  saliva  is  a  storiHziiig  fluid,  intended  to  keep  tl 
mouth  hoaltliy,  and  it  is  ])ossihlc  to  injure  the  delicate  tissues  1 
attempting  to  clean  thom  with  a  cloth.  If  the  mouth  must  be  washe 
a  swab  made  by  twisting  a  piece  of  sterile  absorbent  cotton  on  t! 
end  of  a  clean  stick  should  be  used.  Dip  tliis  in  wann  boiled  wat 
and  wij)e  the  gums  very  carefully.  Xever  i)ut  a  finger  insitle  t! 
baby's  mouth  unless  in  an  emergency.  (vSee  ''Care  of  the  teeth 
p.  54.) 

fuirs. — Wasli  tlie  external  ear  with  a  soft  rag,  but  never  attem 

to  intro(hice  anv  hard  instrument  inside  the  ear  to  dean  it.    Aiwa 

drv  the  ears  and  creases  ])ack  of  them  verv  carefuUv. 
•'  •  » 

AW. — The  l)aby's  nose  should  b<^  cleaned  as  a  part  of  the  dai 
toilet  in  the  same  wav  as  the  ears.  When  the  babv  hiis  an  infc 
tious  cold  he  should  have  special  attention.  (S(h>  *'Cold  in  the  head 
p.  6S.) 

Gemtnl  iirganj<. — These  organs  in  both  sex<^s  .should  be  ke])t  scr 
pulously  clean,  with  as  little  handling  as  possible.     Boys  should  i 

»  B«f  "Care  of  the  eyes,"  Preniitil  Cure.  ji.  M\. 
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examined  bj  a  physician  to  see  whether  or  not  circumcision  is  needed. 
The  foreskin  should  frequently  be  drawn  back  at  bathing  time  and 
the  organ  cleansed.  If  the  mother  finds  it  difficult  to  retract  it;  she 
should  not  attempt  to  do  this  alone,  but  should  ask  the  doctor  to 
show  her  how.  Perfect  cleanliness  is  the  principal  treatment  required 
in  girl  babies.  If  nervous  symptoms  appear  the  baby  should  be  ex- 
amined by  a  physician.  Any  swelling  or  redness  of  the  parts  or  a 
discharge;  however  slight,  should  be  brought  at  once  to  the  doctor's 
attention. 

FEEDING. 

PROCESS  OF  DIGESTION. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  principles  which  underUe  the  proper 
feeding  of  infants,  it  is  well  to  understand  what  is  involved  in  the 
process  of  digestion  and  what  food  elements  are  needed  for  the 
growth;  maintenance,  and  repair  of  the  body. 

Digestion  is  the  process  or  series  of  processes  by  which  the  food 
eaten  is  changed  into  the  forms  in  which  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
tissues  of  the  body.  This  is  a  most  intricate  operation,  involving 
the  use  of  many  organs  and  functions,  but  one  which  takes  place 
without  difficulty  in  the  healthy  himian  body.  But  since  all  the 
complicated  machinery  necessary  for  digestion  must  be  started  at 
once,  and  since,  necessarily,  the  organs  of  a  newborn  baby  can  be 
but  feeble,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  food  presented  to  them  must 
be  especially  adapted  to  them.  This  food  must  be  hquid;  also  it 
must  contain  the  five  essential  elements  which  the  human  body 
requires  for  growth,  namely,  the  fats  and  sugars  and  starches,  which 
furnish  the  necessary  heat  and  energy;  the  proteins,  or  muscle- 
forming  foods;  the  mineral  salts  needed  for  the  growth  of  all  tissues; 
and,  lastly,  a  great  amount  of  water.  All  these  are  found  in  milk, 
and  in  no  other  food  which  the  infant  is  capable  of  digesting.  There- 
fore milk  is  the  one  proper  infant  food. 

BREAST  FEEDING. 

The  milk  necessary  for  the  normal  healthy  growth  of  every  infant 
mammal;  including  the  human  species,  is  created  for  it  in  the 
breast  of  its  mother.  The  milk  of  the  cow,  mare,  ass,  goat,  and  other 
animals  has  been  analyzed  by  many  investigators,  to  see  whether 
any  one  of  them  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  human  milk  that  it 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute.  All  these  investigations  show  that  the 
milk  of  each  animal  is  different  from  that  of  every  other  and  each  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  young  of  that  species. 
No  other  argument  than  this  simple  physiological  one  should  be 
needed  to  induce  a  thoughtful  mother  to  nurse  her  baby  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  lifC;  but  if  further  demonstration  is  needed  the  evidence 
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on  every  hand  of  the  comparative  failure  of  artificial  feeding,  at  lea 
as  far  as  vou ng  babies  are  concerned,  should  be  convincing.' 

Stati.sti<':s  gathered  from  this  cotmtry  and  many  others  show  ih 
breafit-frjrl  babies  have  a  much  greater  chance  for  life  than  tho 
who  Jif**  bottle  fed.  and  also  that  the  infant  illnesses,  not  onlv  tho 
of  f.hr*  rJigr-?jtive  tract  but  many  other  varieties,  afflict  botile-f( 
irifHfjf>.  much   ofiener    and    much   more  seriouslv  than    those  wl 

m 

hav«r  brcAst  milk.    But  not  only  does  breast  milk  protect  the  nuisii 
babv  from  illness  and  increase  materiaPv  his  chance  for  life,  but 
practically  insureds  that  his  development  shall  proceed  in  a  nonm 
orderlv  fashion. 

The  body  makes  a  greater  proportional  growth  during  the  fir 
year  of  life  than  during  any  other,  and  the  brain  increases  more 
the  sauuj  time  than  in  aU  the  rest  of  the  years  of  life  put  togethc 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  whole  existence 
em-h  inriividual  that  during  this  most  critical  period  the  baby  1 
Hurrr>!jnrlerl  with  all  possible  conditions  for  perfect  health.  Tl 
mf/st  important  of  those  conditions  is  breast  milk.  Food  is  the  oi 
fjuestiori  of  overwhelming  importance  to  the  baby.  If  the  food 
OIK*  to  which  the  digestive  apparatus  must  learn  to  acconunoda< 
itsfjf,  rir  one  which  is  lacking  in  some  of  the  elements  necessaiy  f< 
growth  and  development^  the  natural  processes  are  hindered,  as 
if  illness  romcs  they  are  seriously  interfered  with,  sometimes  to  a 
exf<Mif  which  makes  it  dinicult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  baby  ei 
tirc'ly  to  regain  the;  lost  ground.  To  accustom  tho  infant  organs  t 
do  flicir  work  proj)crly  at  this  critical,  formative  time  is  essential  1 
the  hcullh  of  tho  achilt  in  no  snuill  degree.  Undoubtedly  in  man 
cases  grown  people  would  havo  oscaj)0(l  many  of  the  defects  an 
(loflciiMicics  witli  which  tlioy  liuvc  to  contend  if  they  had  passed  tl 
])(Tio{|  of  infancy  in  perfect  h(»alth. 

Th<*se  are  the  impelling  rea.sons  why  mothers  should  nurse  the 
babies.  Other  less  ini])()rtant  reasons  are  that  if  the  mother  take 
care  of  tlie  hal^y  IxM-self  it  is  much  easier  to  nurse  than  to  feed  by 
l)ottle;  that,  brejtst  milk  is  practically  free  from  disease  germs,  an 
that,  it;  is  fed  to  tlie  baby  at  a  uniform  temperature  from  beginnin 
to  end  of  the  nui*sing. 

NURSING   MOTHER.' 

The  majority  of  mothei-s  can  nurse  their  bailies,  at  least  in  par 
if  they  hav(^  suitable  care  and  advice.  AMuit  is  chiefly  require 
is  that,  this  conviction  should  enter  tho  mind  of  the  mother  an 
abide  there;  for  the  fear  that  she  will  not  bo  able  to  perform  thi 
function,  or  that  the  milk  will  not  or  docs  not  agree  with  her  chile 

1  Boc  rrrnatiil  Cure.  pp.  32  S.*),  for  consideration  of  breast  feeding  as  aiTocted  by  prenatal  ccmdltioiu. 
•  Sec  rrenatal  Care,  pp.  ;vj-:i.i. 
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has  more  to  do  with  the  supposed  mability  to  nuise  than  any  other 
one  factor.  The  gland  which  secretes  maternal  milk  is  a  wonderful 
and  delicate  mechanism.  So  intimate  is  the  connection  of  the 
mammary  nerves  with  the  mind  that  the  mental  states  of  the  mother 
are  readily  reflected  in  their  function.  Fear,  anger,  or  worry  may 
serve  to  check  the  secretion  of  the  milk,  or  to  change  its  quality  so 
much  that,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  unfit  for  use,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  calm  mind,  joy,  laughter,  and  deUght  in  life,  coupled  with 
the  desire  and  intention  to  nurse  the  baby,  will  make  it  possible  to 
do  so.     Failing  this  spirit,  all  other  measures  may  prove  futile. 

The  secretion  of  milk  is  induced  by  the  efforts  of  the  baby  to  nurse, 
and  therefore  he  should  be  put  to  the  breast  regularly  for  at  least  two 
weeks  after  birth,  even  if  only  a  very  Uttle  milk  is  secreted.  This 
patient  effort,  with  proper  food  and  care,  coupled  with  the  determi- 
nation to  succeed,  will  usually  result  in  a  good  supply  of  milk,  and 
no  physician  or  nurse  who  appreciates  the  value  of  breast  milk  for 
the  baby  will  counsel  another  course.  It  is  rarely  true  that  the 
mother's  milk  does  not  agree  with  the  baby.  It  is  much  more  often 
deficient  in  quantity  than  in  quaUty.  The  return  of  menstruation 
may  lead  to  a  shght  temporary  disturbance,  but  is  not  a  sufficient 
cause  for  weaning. 

Diet. — ^A  nursing  mother  should  have  a  light,  abundant,  and 
appetizing  diet,  and  such  a  one  as  causes  her  no  indigestion.  Dis- 
turbances in  the  digestive  tract  of  the  mother  are  quickly  reflected 
in  the  baby's  condition,  and  therefore  the  mother  should  refrain 
from  eating  or  drinking  those  things  which  she  knows  from  experience 
she  can  not  digest.  As  a  rule,  indigestion  in  the  mother,  which  shows 
itself  in  constipation,  eructations  of  gas,  headache,  diarrhea,  and  the 
like,  is  caused  by  such  foods  as  heavy  puddings  or  underdone  pastry; 
doughnuts;  fried  food  soaked  in  fat;  made  dishes,  such  as  croquettes 
and  fritters;  pickles,  mincemeat,  baked  beans,  pork  and  cabbage, 
and  other  heavy  or  poorly  cooked  foods;  but  people  diflFer  greatly 
in  their  power  of  digestion,  and  what  will  suit  one  person  may  upset 
the  next.     Overeating  may  be  a  cause  of  indigestion. 

A  mixed  diet  of  such  digestible  and  nutritious  foods  as  are  readily 
available  is  desirable  for  the  nursing  mother.  All  foods  are  milk- 
making  foods.  The  foods  selected  will  differ  widely  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  will  usually  include  vegetables,  ripe  fruits,  meat, 
poultry  and  fish,  with  oysters  and  the  like,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  fari- 
naceous foods  of  all  kinds  (cereals,  flour,  meals,  etc.),  breads,  es- 
pecially graham,  whole  wheat,  com  meal,  and  bran,  and  simple 
desserts.  Occasionally  acid  fruits,  vegetables,  and  spices  eaten  by 
the  mother  may  cause  some  disturbance  in  the  baby,  and  in  such 
cases  they  should  be  avoided. 
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Constipation  is  to  be  most  carefully  avoided,  by  eating  b 
bread  ^  and  other  laxative  foods.  Drugs  should  be  taken  as  li 
as  possible,  and  only  on  the  doctor's  advice.  Tea  and  coffee  ma] 
taken  in  moderation,  not  more  than  one  cup  of  each  a  day.  A 
hohc  drinks  of  all  sort«s  are  better  avoided.  One  quart  of  milk  she 
be  taken  each  day.  Six  to  eight  glasses  of  good  drinking  wat^ 
day  are  required,  one  or  two  of  which  should  be  taken  on  rising 
encourage  the  action  of  the  boweLs. 

Exercise. — In  order  that  a  healthy  nursing  mother  may  be  abK 
eat  and  digest  a  generous  supply  of  food  materials,  exercise  in 
fresh  air  is  indispensable.  This  must  be  undertaken  graduall}*, 
that  the  woman  who  is  not  accustomed  to  exercise  may  not  be  o^ 
tired.  A  vigorous  walk  is  one  of  the  best  of  tonics,  because  of 
effect  both  on  the  body  and  on  the  mind.  Worries  take  flight  w! 
treated  to  sunshine  and  fresh  air  and  leave  the  nervous  system  fret 
perfonn  its  normal  functions.  The  woman  who  has  a  garden  to  1< 
after  or  other  interests  which  take  her  out  of  doors  a  good  deai 
the  couree  of  a  day  gets  her  exercke  in  the  most  natural  way,  but 
\*-ill  need  to  be  on  guard  against  overtaxing  herself.  Xo  cxen 
should  be  carried  on  to  the  point  of  weariness,  because  then  the  nu 
ment  which  should  go  to  make  mUk  for  the  baby  vnil  be  used 
renew  the  mother's  worn-out  tissues. 

Sleep. — An  abundance  of  sleep  is  essential.     The  nursing  mot 
should  have  at  least  eight  houi-s  of  sleep  eveiy  night  and  an  houi 
the  (lavtime.     A  mother  soon  learns  to  rest  hei'self  whenever  the  hi 
miJ>^('s.  and  thes(»  brief  i^eriods  of  relaxation  help  greatly  to  keep 
in  good  eonclition. 

l^nth'inq?-  A  daily  hath  is  ilcsirahle.  and  should  he  taken  whene 
possible.  It  is  (^speciallv  important  to  remove  the  odoi-s  of  pei'spi 
tion  or  old  milk  fiom  the  motli(*r's  body  and  clothing,  as  the  hi 
may  refuse  to  nui-^t*  wlien  an  unjdcasnnt  odor  is  forced  u])on  him. 

Amusiiiu  nffi  ami  ncnation.-  A  ('(mseientious  young  mother  is  v 
a]>t  to  (h'fcat  her  own  ends  hv  slavinjr  at  home  too  constantly  i 
watchinji:  o\ ci-  her  l)ahy  so  incessantly  that  she  glows  pale  and  nerv< 
and  h(»<^ins  to  worry,  a  condition  wliieh  often  results  in  depletion 
thr  mUk  and  coirt'sponding  disturbance  in  tlie  hahv.  Healthy  bal 
are  Ix'tter  oil*  with  a  judicious  amount  of  "letting  alone,"  and  ther 
no  reason  why  a  mother  should  not  h(»  ahs(Mit  some  part  of  eveiy  d 
if  there  is  a  responsible  pei"son  to  l)e  Mi  in  char«re.  Out-of-door  1 
])leasant  recreation  which  is  not  exhausting,  visiting,  and  other  div 
sions  are  essential  to  every  nui-sing  moth(M'  if  she  is  to  keep  up 
al)undant  supply  of  milk.  The  family.  esi)ecially  the  husband,  shoi 
n»aliz<^  how  imj)ortant  it  is  to  shield  the  nuising  mother  from  un^iec 
mnj  work  and  worry,  and  to  provide  her  at  intervals  with  the  opp 

1  srt'  "  l>i**t  for  :i  nursing'  nn»ther."  Vreniital  Can*,  p.  :u.      "-S<h)  "HuthinR."  I'rcnatjil  Carp.  p.  13, 
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ttinity  for  rest  and  recreation.  However,  a  healthy  mother  should 
not  regard  herself  nor  permit  her  family  to  regard  her  as  in  any  sense 
an  invalid  at  this  time.  She  is  much  more  likely  to  succeed  in  nursing 
if  she  goes  about  her  ordinary  duties  as  usual  and  fills  her  life  with 
normal  interests. 

TECHNIQUE  OF  NURSING. 

The  first  secretion  of  the  breasts  is  called  colostrum,  and  while  not 
a  true  milk  is  adapted  to  the  baby's  needs  in  the  first  hours  of  his  life. 
He  should  therefore  be  put  to  the  breast  as  soon  after  birth  as  the 
mother  is  able  to  bear  it.  This  early  nursing  is  important  to  the 
mother  because  it  helps  to  contract  the  uterus,  and  to  the  baby  for 
various  reasons,  one  of  which  is  that  he  needs  to  learn  how  to  draw 
his  food  before  the  breast  fills  with  milk  and  becomes  less  pliant  and 
more  painful. 

The  mother  holds  the  baby  on  her  arm,  drawing  him  to  the  breast 
in  such  a  way  that  his  head  is  comfortably  supported,  turning  slightly 
toward  the  side  she  wishes  to  present  and  drawing  the  baby's  feet  and 
legs  against  her  body.  A  pillow  under  the  opposite  shoulder  is  a  wel- 
come support.  The  baby  should  be  able  to  grasp  the  nipple  squarely. 
If  his  head  is  too  low,  the  milk  may  flow  back  in  his  throat,  making 
him  cough  and  choke;  but  the  head  must  be  low  enough  so  that  the 
nostrils  are  not  covered  by  the  breast.  It  is  impossible  for  the  baby 
to  suck  properly  unless  he  can  breathe  freely,  and  the  mother  should 
hold  the  breast  away  from  his  nostrils  with  the  fingers  of  her  free 
hand.  When  the  breasts  have  filled,  if  the  milk  flows  too  fast,  as 
sometimes  happens,  she  may  control  the  flow  by  taking  the  breast 
in  her  hand  so  that  one  finger  is  above  and  one  below  the  nipple  and 
by  pressing  it  gently  at  the  base.  If  the  baby's  efforts  to  nurse 
make  the  mother's  nipples  sore,  they  should  be  washed  with  plain 
boiled  water  or  boric-acid  solution  before  and  after  each  nursing  and 
may  be  anointed  with  lanolin  at  night,  covering  them  with  gauze  or 
clean  linen.  If  a  crack  should  appear,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  infecting  the  breast,  as  if  this  happens  a  painful 
breast  abscess  may  result.  A  doctor  should  always  be  consulted. 
The  cracked  nipple  should  be  kept  constantly  clean  by  washing 
it  with  boiled  water.  A  glass  nipple  shield  should  be  used,  care 
being  taken  that  it  is  always  perfectly  clean  and  made  sterile  by 
boiling.  The  shield  will  not  materially  increase  the  difficulty  of 
nursing  for  the  baby  and  will  safeguard  the  mother.  If  the  breasts 
become  engorged,  they  may  be  relieved  by  using  a  breast  pump,  if 
necessary,  or  by  gentle  massage;  but  all  manipulation  only  serves  to 
stimulate  the  breast  to  greater  activity  and  the  less  handling  it  can 
have  the  better.  Hot  or  cold  applications,  according  to  the  patient's 
preference;  are  iiseful,  and  a  breast  binder  is  often  a  great  relief,  but 
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should  be  appliod  by  a  physician  or  nurse.'  Usually  the  matter  rij 
Itself  without  difficulty  as  soon  as  the  relation  between  the  suj 
and  demand  is  established.  If  the  mother  has  received  the  pn 
care  during  pregnancy  and  the  breasts  and  nipples  have  received 
attention,  which  is  part  of  a  doctor's  duty,  the  nursing  period 
be  shorn  of  much  of  its  pain  and  trouble.  In  general,  the  nip 
should  bo  kept  as  clean  and  as  dry  as  possible  and  should  be  wa£ 
before  each  nursing. 

REGULARITY  IN  NURSING. 

Tlio  baby  should  bo  nursed  regularly,  by  the  clock,  from  the  \ 
first  and  should  havo  nothing  between  meals  save  water  to  dri 
It  takes  from  one  and  ono-half  hours  to  throe  hours  for  a  baby's  st 
ach  to  om])ty  itself  after  a  full  meal  of  breast  milk  and  considers 
longer  for  the  process  of  digestion  to  bo  completed  in  the  intcsti] 

The  babv  should  not  ordinarily  bo  allowed  to  remain  at  the  bn 
over  -0  minutes  in  any  case,  and  the  nipple  should  be  withdrt 
several  times  during  the  muring,  so  that  he  will  not  take  the  f 
too  rapidly  >nth  consequent  regurgitation  and  indigestion.  If 
milk  is  plentiful,  the  breasts  should  be  nursed  alternately,  bu 
may  be  necessary  to  give  both  breasts  at  one  feeding,  in  ordei 
satisfy  the  baby.    Do  not  lot  the  baby  go  to  sleep  while  nursing. 

HOW  OFTEN  TO  FEED. 

Most  babies  thrive  better  if  the  interval  between  feedings  is  fa 
lon^.  This  interval  may  be  sL\  houj-s  until  the  milk  is  establish 
From  that  time  the  baby  may  be  fed  at  tliree-hour  intervals  u 
he  is  6  months  old,  when  fom*  hours  should  be  allowed  to  ela 
between  feedin<rs.  Manv  babies  do  well  if  fed  onlv  once  in  f 
lioiirs  from  birth.  However,  if  the  breast  sup})ly  is  scanty,  m 
frequent  stimulation  is  sometimc^s  noeessarv  to  the  success  of  brc 
feeding. 

Night  f(»ioding  (after  the  10  o'clock  nursing)  may  be  omitted  w. 
tb(^  child  is  4  months  old. 

The  following  tables  shows  the  nursing  interval  and  the  numbe; 
fo(Hlings  in  24  hours  when  the  three-hour  interval  is  used:' 


rorUi-l. 


in  -J4 
honiN. 


First  find  si'C<jtu1  day. . 
\    Tliird  day  to  1  months 

I  to  7  months 

7  to  12  months 


Interval 
Itv  d:iv. 


Ilnurti. 


3 
\ 


Nijiht      i 
niirsinjTS   ' 
f  ID  p.  m.  to 
()  a.m.). 


I 
1 
n 

0 


»  Sr<*  I>ron:U:il  Van  for  the  troiitmont  of  engorged  brcusts. 

2  The  earoand  Feeding  of  Children.  1914,  L.  Emmett  Holi.  M.  I) 
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SUPPLElfBNTARY  FEEDING. 

There  is  apt  to  be  a  time,  after  the  departure  of  the  nurse,  when  the 
mother  is  just  getting  about  her  accustomed  duties  and  is  somewhat 
enfeebled  and  worried  with  the  care  of  the  baby,  that  the  supply 
of  milk  decreases.  It  is  at  this  or  some  other  later  period  of  stress 
that  many  babies  are  needlessly  weaned.  Instead,  the  baby  should 
be  put  to  breast  with  \mfailing  persistence  at  regular  intervals,  no 
matter  how  little  he  gets,  since  every  mouthful  of  breast  milk  is 
important  to  him.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  breasts  to  cease  to 
secrete  milk  when  suction  is  discontinued,  and  it  is  essential  to  a 
continuance  of  the  supply  that  it  be  constantly  drawn  upon.  The 
mother  should  be  encouraged  to  eat  more  nourishing  food,  such  as 
milk,  cream,  eggs,  meat,  and  good  bread,  and  to  take  a  larger  amoimt 
of  fluid  food.  Raw  eggs  beaten  up  and  added  to  milk  agree  well 
with  many  persons.  Even  if  the  amotmt  of  milk  diminishes  imtil 
the  baby  gets  little  or  none,  it  may  often  be  reestablished  by  patient 
and  constant  effort,  provided  the  mother  does  not  worry,  but  rather 
strives  in  every  way  to  build  herself  up  by  good  food,  out-of-door  life, 
and  pleasant  surrotmdings,  in  all  of  which  she  should  have  the  help 
of  her  family.     Meanwhile  the  baby  must  be  given  additional  food. 

WHAT  TO  FEED. 

This  supplementary  food  should  be  cows'  milk,  adapted  to  the  age 
of  the  infant,  given  by  bottle,  using  a  nipple  with  a  very  small 
hole  lest  the  baby,  finding  it  easier  to  nurse  the  bottle,  will  not 
suckle  the  breast  with  sufficient  vigor  to  give  it  the  required  stimu- 
lation. 

HOW  MUCH  TO  FEED. 

In  order  to  determine  how  much  breast  milk  he  is  getting,  and 
therefore  how  much  supplementary  food  is  needed,  the  baby  should 
be  weighed,  without  making  any  change  in  the  clothing,  before  and 
after  each  nursing  in  24  hours  and  the  results  carefully  set  down. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  it  will  bo  possible,  by  adding  the  various 
amounts  together,  to  see  exactly  how  much  milk  the  baby  has  had 
and  from  this  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  mother's  milk  needs 
to  be  supplemented.  In  this  situation  the  help  and  care  of  a  good 
doctor  are  especially  needed. 

The  scales  should  be  similar  to  grocer's  scales,  having  a  pan  or 
basket  in  which  to  lay  the  baby,  and  should  weigh  to  one-half  oimce. 
Spring  scales  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  this  purpose. 

WEIGHT. 

In  order  to  determine  how  the  baby  is  thriving,  it  is  necessary  to 
weigh  him  at  stated  intervals  and  compare  the  results.    The  average 
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baby  weighs  about  7  pounds  at  birth,  boys  being  slighth^  hea 
than  girls.  A  healthy  baby  may  weigh  as  little  as  5  or  6  pounds 
as  much  as  10  or  12  pounds,  but  these  weights  are  unusuaL  A  si 
falling  off  in  weight  occurs  during  the  first  few  days  or  the  first  v 
of  life,  amounting  to  a  few  ounces  or  as  much  as  a  pound,  but 
hjTiy  i.r  promptly  regained  in  from  4  to  10  days,  and  from  that  i 
the  baby  r^hould  show  a  const<ant  gain  in  weight.  During  the  : 
month  the  daily  gain  should  average  about  three-fourths  of  an  ouj 
at  7  months,  about  one-half  ounce  a  dav:  and  at  1  rear,  onc-foi 
of  un  ounce  a  day.  The  average  baby  gains  about  IJ  pound 
month  for  the  first  six  months  and  one  pound  a  month  from  i 
time  to  the  end  of  the  first  year,  doubles  it-s  weight  at  about  5  < 
months,  ami  trebles  it  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  A  diminisi 
weight  demands  careful  attention.  If  there  is  a  loss  in  weij 
and  especially  if  it  is  accompanied  with  other  symptoms  of  illnes 
good  doctor  should  be  consulted  at  once.  If  these  conditions  occu 
the  heat  of  sunmier;  the  physician  Mill  make  any  change  iu  the  < 
with  very  great  caution^  taking  paias  not  to  increase  the  food  to 
♦*xtent  of  producuig  diarrhea. 

A  verj'  rapid  increase  in  weight  is  not  to  be  desired.  The  idea 
baby  feeding  is  not  to  pi*oduce  a  fat  baby,  but  i-ather  a  proportional 
nourished  one.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  grow  fat,  but  it  i 
harder  and  slower  j)rocess  to  grow  muscle,  bone,  blood,  and  ne 
tissu<*.  Th<;  majority  of  mothers  feel  that  if  they  have  a  fat,  i 
cheeked  baby  it  is  eWdenct*  they  are  gi\Tng  the  best  soil  of  cj 
l)Ut  this  is  not  alwavs  true.  Some  of  tho  well-advertised  inf 
foods  ])roduce  just  this  kind  of  babies,  but  the  later  developni 
shows  tliJil  the  food  was  deficient  in  some  of  the  important  eleme 
rieedi'd  for  the  symni(»trical  development  (»f  all  parts  of  th<^  bo 
and  weakness  of  some  part  or  some  later  deficiencv  of  health  may 
the  iii-si  indication  that  such  l)al)ies  were  not  pr()])erly  fed.  A  j>eri 
babv  does  not  have  the  outlint^s  of  liis  muscles  obliterated  bv  wi 
and  cusliions  of  fat.  He  is  aleit,  si)ringy.  The  flesh  is  hai-d  to  pi 
sure,  not  soft  and  flabby.  His  color  is  })inkish.  save  when  the  che 
have  ])een  reddened  V)y  the  cold  or  heat.  A  leading  English 
thoiit y  on  infant  care  declares  that  in  his  opinion  ''it  is  practici 
inipossil)le  for  any  infant  to  put  on  more  than  6  or  8  ounces  of  g< 
nitrogenous  tissue  in  one  week,  and  veiy  few  can  put  on  as  much 
Bottle-fed  babies  should  be  watched  with  particular  care  as  to  tl 
weight  in  summer.  It  is  better  to  have  little  or  no  gain  during 
excessive  heat  than  to  upset  the  digestion  by  overfeeding  desigx 
to  keep  the  baby  gaining. 

I  Kric  rritchard,  M.  D.,  Infant  Education,  London,  liK)7.  p.  is. 
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HOW  TO  WEIGH  THE  BABY. 

Undress  the  baby  completely.  Put  a  soft  cloth  in  the  pan  of  the 
scales,  and  lay  the  baby  on  it;  or  wrap  the  baby  in  a  blanket,  if  the 
room  is  not  warm.  Weigh  carefully  and  write  down  the  result.  Re- 
move the  baby,  weigh  the  blanket  or  cloth,  and  subtract  this  amount 
from  the  first  weight. 

When  weighing  the  baby  before  and  after  nursings  to  determine  the 
amount  of  breast  milk  he  is  receiving,  do  not  undress  him,  but  weigh 
both  times  in  exactly  the  same  clothing.  If  the  diaper  becomes  wet 
or  soiled  meantime,  do  not  change  it  until  after  the  weight  has  been 
taken. 

ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING.^ 

The  term  "artificial  feeding"  refers,  in  common  acceptance,  to  the 
method  of  feeding  which  must  be  employed  when  a  baby  is,  for  any 
reason,  denied  breast  milk,  because  any  other  method  of  feeding  a 
yoimg  baby  than  at  its  mother's  breast  is  truly  artificial. 

MILK. 

Wide  experience  has  shown  that  fresh  cows'  milk  is  the  best  substi- 
tute for  breast  milk.  This  milk  should  be  the  purest  and  cleanest 
possible;  it  should  bo  the  product  of  a  tuberculin- tested  herd,  one 
that  is  healthy,  well  fed,  properly  housed  and  cared  for,  and  milked 
by  clean  milkers  into  sterilized  utensils.  The  milk  should  be  bottled 
and  cooled  at  the  dairy  and  dehvered  to  the  consumer  in  sealed 
bottles.  The  milk  commonly  sold  from  open  cans,  known  as  "loose" 
or  "dipped''  milk,  should  never  be  given  to  a  baby. 

Certified  milk, — In  certain  places  it  is  possible  to  obtain  what  is 
known  as  "certified"  milk,  which  is  fresh,  clean,  pure,  normal  milk 
of  uniform  composition  and  highest  quaUty  obtained  from  healthy 
cows  and  produced  and  handled  under  the  supervision  of  a  medical 
milk  commission,  with  special  sanitary  precautions.  Although  the 
amount  of  certified  milk  is  as  yet  far  too  small,  the  demand  for  it  is 
steadily  increasing.  As  soon  as  mothers  become  convinced  of  the 
infinite  advantage  of  having  a  supply  of  raw  milk  whose  quahty  is 
guaranteed  they  are  quite  ready  to  pay  the  additional  cost.  This 
milk  averages  to  cost  about  16  cents  a  quart;  but  compared  with 
the  cost  of  the  illness  due  to  the  use  of  unclean  milk,  this  is  not  to  be 
considered.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  certified  milk 
has  been  a  great  factor  in  the  reduction  of  deaths  from  infantile 
diarrhea  in  recent  years.  The  American  Association  of  Milk  Com- 
missions publishes  literature  on  the  subject.  The  secretary  may  be 
addressed  at  the  Ortz  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

t  See  also  <<Care  of  the  baby,"  Supplement  to  Public  Health  Reports  No.  10, 1913. 
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step  in  the  sun^  nor  in  a  warm  kitchen,  but  should  be  put  in  the  ice 
box  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered.  It  must  be  kept  covered,  protected 
from  dust  and  flies,  not  left  standing  in  shallow,  open  pans  nor  put 
into  the  refrigerator  in  pitchers  or  open  dishes,  as  it  is  very  readily 
contaminated  by  other  foods.  Milk  should  be  kept  in  glass  jars  or 
bottles  which  are  made  sterile  by  boiling  before  being  filled.  If  the 
milk  is  sour,  or  shows  a  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  it  is 
not  fit  to  give  to  the  baby. 

A  homemdde  ice  hox.^ — ^An  ice  box  as  illustrated,' wliich  will  serve 
to  keep  the  baby's  feedings  cold  for  24  hours,  can  be  made  at  home 
for  very  small  cost,  as  follows:  Procure  a  wooden  box  about  18  inches 
square  the  same  depth ;  put  a  layer  of  sawdust  3  inch(?s  thick  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box;  fill  in  with  sawdust  around  a  10-quart  tin  pail 
or  a  section  of  10-inch  galvanized  pipe  which  occupies  the  middle 
of  the  box.  Inside  this  pail  or  pipe  place  another  slightly  smaller 
pail,  which  is  to  hold  the  ice  and  the  bottles.  This  inner  pail 
should  be  covered,  and  the  outer  box  tightly  closed  by  a  wooden 
cover  lined  with  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper.  The  inner  pail 
should  be  taken  out  each  morning  to  be  emptied  and  cleaned.  This 
little  device  will  keep  cool  with  5  cents'  worth  of  ice  for  24  hotirs 
or  even  longer.  When  feeding  time  comes,  the  box  is  opened,  one 
bottle  is  taken  out,  and  the  box  is  quickly  closed  again. 

HOW  TO  FEED  THE  BABY. 
WHAT  TO  FEED. 

Leading  authorities  differ  so  widely  on  various  points  connected 
with  this  subject  that  no  directions  can  be  given  which  will  meet  with 
general  agreement.  A  few  of  the  fundamental  points  are  given  here, 
but  whenever  possible  the  mother  should  confer  with  a  good  doctor 
regarding  an  artificially  fed  infant. 

The  only  proper  artificial  food  is  cows'  milk,  suitably  modified  to 
suit  the  child's  age  and  development.  Some  babies  have  pecuhari- 
ties,  and  with  them  rules  can  not  be  closely  followed;  but  with  most, 
if  proper  rules  are  followed  from  the  outset,  there  will  be  compara- 
tively httle  trouble.  The  advice  of  a  good  doctor  should  be  sought 
and  followed.  It  is  most  unwise  for  the  mother  to  experiment  with 
different  foods  or  different  mixtures,  or  to  try  to  feed  her  baby  by 
the  advice  of  her  neighbors. 

Whenever  there  are  signs  of  indigestion,  such  as  vomiting  or  fre- 
quent loose  stools,  the  mother  should  dilute  the  food,  or  omit  it 
altogether,  giving  nothing  but  a  little  plain  boiled  water  until  the 
doctor  sees  the  baby. 

1  S«o  Appodlx  for  Fftrmtrs'  Bulletin  on  homemade  ice  box. 

*  Courtesy  of  the  Committee  on  Infant  Social  Service  of  the  Women's  Municipal  I..eague  of  Boston. 
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The  ff»Uo\rin<r  ilireetions  for  feeding  the  babr  have  been  prepa: 
bv  a  Citnimitiee  of  the  American  Medical  Association.' 

Bv-'iiiiiin:!  r-n  tho  third  day.  the  averasro  baby  should  be  given  3  ounces  of  milk  da 
dilu^'d  -.vi'h  7  ouLcc'S  of  w.:ter.  To  thi^  should  be  added  1  tablesp(x>nfiil  «•!*  li 
wator  :r.A  J  l-vvl  i.-usp-viinils  of  gufrar.     This  should  be  given  in  seven  feodiu^i 

At  1  ^v..-..-k  !h»*  average  rhild  requires  o  ounces  of  milk  daily,  which  should 
•liii:!v«i  V.  i'h  iM  ouii'  •.5  ••!  water.  To  this  should  be  added  li  even  tablespooniu] 
su>-ur  :tn.i  1  i.-:!.!.!-  "I  limt-water.  ThL*  should  be  jriven  in  seven  feetlinirs.  Tho  r 
?};'-;iM  r  k-  ii.«  ri'a{:«.d  l.v  or.e-hali  oun^e  about  ev»TV  friur  dav-.  The  water  shoul.i 
inr^r'.:i.-»-i  1  v  i.inL'-hal!  ounce  evvrv  t-iL'ht  da  vs. 

At  :>  p.:'  nth^  the  av»-raLre  cldld  ri.i|iiires  ItJ  oum.es  of  milk  daily,  which  should 
diiuTi  il  wirh  iO  «.»Tinr«p  of  waivr.  Tm  this  should  be  added  3  tablesixtoniul;; 
.«-ui:ar  a!i'i  2  <.iu:*i-r'S  •»f  Iiini-\vat«.-r.  This  should  be  ;riven  in  six  ft^edings.  The  n 
shoujil  l.<*  iii-^ri:i.'?#ii  bv  oiif-half  ounce  everv  six  davs  The  water  should  l>e  re^lu 
bv  i.iiit.'-hali  iiunce  abuut  evrv  two  weeks. 

■  • 

At  0  months  tl.e  avt-ra^'e  cliild  requires  24  ounces  of  milk  daily,  which  should 
ililuTiMl  with  12  ouiifip  of  waivr.  To  this  cihould  be  added  2  ounces  of  limewj 
and  :i  ev».'n  t.iblcsiH>)nfuls  uf  suL'iur.  This  should  be  laven  in  live  feedings.  ' 
amount  of  milk  should  bo  iu(Te;i:?e«l  by  one-half  ounce  everj*  week.  The  milk  sho 
be  in<  n-ased  only  if  thn  <hiKl  is  huuLTv  and  dij:estinir  his  food  well,  li  should 
be  increased  unless  he  is  hungry,  nor  if  he  i.s  suiTerinjr  from  indigestion  even  thot 
lie  seems  hunin'y. 

At  9  months  the  averai:e  chihl  requires  3(»  ounces  of  milk  daily,  which  should 
diluted  with  10  ounces  of  water.  To  this  should  be  added  2  e\'en  tablc8iHXinfuL 
su^vtr  and  2  (•unces  of  limewater.  This  .sliouUl  be  triven  in  five  feedings.  The  su 
adiied  may  be  milk  suiiiir  or  if  this  can  not  be  obtained  cane  (granulated)  su^ai 
inaltM.-e   inalr  .-uu'ur  .     At  lir-t  plain  water  should  be  used  to  dilute  the  milk. 

At  :)  nh-nth.-.  .^'inrMimes  earlier,  a  weak  barley  water  may  be  used  in  the  plact 
plain  wai«T:  ii  i.-  nia«le<«i  nm'-lial:  lovol  tablcspiN»niul  of  !»arley  lUuir  ti)  Ifj  <iuiic-i». 
wiiiiT  ;in'l  <•' ;"kcd  fur  :2o  nliIJIit|^<. 

Ai  ♦;  iiiiinli.--  the  b;irl«'\'  !l"::r  nia\  li*  in-  nM-'"*!  Td  1 ',  »»ven  lable-piM»nl'uls  fonkeil 
tin*  12  «)uri'i'.-«  of  wator. 

Ai  H  JiH'ii'h.'  {In-  barley  ll'-ur  in:i>  l'«*  iiMpMsnl  in  ;i  N»vel  iablcsp«K»iiiiil.<  c^Kiked 
rll«?  S  «):nir  •-■  (•!"  waTiT. 

Suizar  i^.  iublcd  lo  xhr  food  not  to  sweeten  it  but  to  furnish 
necrourv  fooclstulT.  I'hvsicinns  difFer  as  to  the  best  sufirur  for  i 
in  infant  feeding.  Malt  su«;ar  gives  very  good  results,  and  seve: 
preparations  which  contain  dextrin  as  well  as  maltose  are  on  t 
nnirket.  but  are  e.xpensive.  Milk  sugar  is  also  expensive,  and  soi 
pliysieians  believe  that  it  has  a  greater  tendency  to  upset  the  bal 
Cane  sugar  is  the  cheapest  form  of  sugar,  and  many  babi(»s  seem 
digest  it  very  well.  One  objeetion  to  the  use  of  cane  sugar  is  ti 
th<*  bal)y  ([ui<-kly  b(»eomes  aeeustomed  to  the  sweet  taste,  making 
didicidt  latiT  to  indue*'  liim  to  eat  unsweetened  foods. 

AMOUNT  OF  FOOD. 

The  ft)llowing  tal)le  from  Dr.   Holt's  book  sliows  the  amount 
food  fe([uired  by  the  average  healthy  baby  at  the  given  ages  and  t 
I)roper  interval  between  feedings: 

»  .Sa\o  tliii  IJ:il»i»';,  proi»areil  for  !isc  ill  Hnby  Health  Conferorict>s  for  Iho  ('oniinitiiK*  on  I'uhlic-.HR 
Ivlu<'atlnn  Amonj:  Womon,  by  Prs.  L.  Kmniott  Holt  oiul  Hciir>*  L.  K.  Shaw.  Council  on  Health  i 
I'liMic  liL^inic-tion,  Ameriiran  MedJeal  A.^soc'iation. 
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Schedule  for  feeding  healthy  infants  during  the  first  year.^ 


Age. 

Interval 

between 

meals 

by  day. 

Niffht 

feedings 

(10  p.  m. 

to  7  a.m.). 

Number 
of  feed- 
ings in 

24  hours. 

7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
5 

Quantity 

for  1 
feeding. 

Quantity 
for  24 
hours. 

Second  to  seveath  day 

Second  and  third  weeks 

Fourth  to  ninth  week 

Tenth  week  to  fifth  month 

Fifth  to  seventh  month 

Seventh  to  twelfth  month 

Hours. 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

Ounces. 

lj-2i 

2-4 

3-4J 

3i-5 

4i-6i 

6^9 

Ounces. 
10-17 

14-28 

21-31 

24-35 

27-39 

33-45    ' 

1 

1 

The  interval  is  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  one  feeding  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  Largo  children  with  strong  digestion  may 
take  the  larger  quantities^  while  small  or  weak  infants  should  take 
the  smaller  amoimts.  If  the  baby  either  habitually  regurgitates  his 
food  or  leaves  some  milk  in  the  bottle  each  time,  the  interval  between 
feedings  should  be  increased. 

A  simple  rule '  for  feeding  the  average  healthy  baby  is  to  give  IJ 
ounces  of  milk  in  24  hours  for  every  pound  of  body  weight.  To 
this  is  added  the  sugar  and  diluting  fluid  as  directed  for  the  given  age. 
Thus  a  baby  weighing  10  pounds  will  take  15  ounces  of  milk  in  24 
hours,  increased  by  the  necessary  sugar  and  fluid. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  FOOD. 

Everything  that  is  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  baby's 
food,  including  the  hands  and  clothing  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  must 
be  absolutely  clean.  To  clean  the  utensils  they  should  be  boiled 
in  the  large  kettle  for  15  minutes  just  before  using. 

TTtensUs. — Enameled  ware  or  aluminum  utensils  are  the  safest  kind 
to  use,  since  they  are  most  readily  kept  clean.  They  should  be  used 
exclusively  for  this  purpose.  The  following  articles  will  be  found 
convenient: 

As  many  nursing  bottles  as  there  are  feedings  in  one  day. 

A  nipple  for  each  bottle. 

A  new  clean  cork  stopper  for  each  Ji)ottle. 

A  bottle  brush. 

A  graduated  measuring  glass. 

A  2-quart  pitcher. 

A  funnel. 

A  long-handled  spoon  for  stirring  the  food. 


>Care  and  Feeding  of  Children,  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.  D.,  1014. 
tinftmt  Feeding,  Clifford  O.  Qrulee,  M.  D.,  2d  ed.,  p.  148. 
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drops  rapidly.     If  the  hole  is  large  enough  so  that  the  milk  runs  i 
stream,  the  baby  will  take  his  food  too  fast. 

Care  of  nipples. — Nipples  need  special  care.  If  allowed  to  soak 
water  when  not  in  use  the  rubber  quickly  becomes  spongy  and  d 
integrates,  the  hole  grows  lai^er  and  larger,  and  the  nipple  is  so 
unfit  for  use. 

Immediately  after  the  feeding  remove  the  nipple  and  rinse  wi 
cold  or  warm  (not  hot)  water.  Rub  the  outside  with  a  little  comm 
salt  to  remove  the  milk,  turn  the  nipple  inside  out,  rinse,  and  rub  wi 
salt;  rinse  again  and  boil  for  five  minutes.  The  nipple  will  dry 
once  when  removed  from  the  boiling  water.  Place  in  a  dry  glass  j 
which  has  been  boiled  and  screw  the  cover  on  tight.  Keep  from  t 
light.     The  nipples  should  be  rinsed  in  boiled  water  just  before  usinj 

It  is  wise  always  to  have  extra  nipples  prepared,  as  they  are  subjc 
to  many  accidents. 

How  to  prepare  the  feedings, — Take  the  milk  bottle  out  of  the  i 
box,  rinse  with  boiled  water,  and  wipe  the  top  with  a  clean  tow 
Next  remove  the  paper  cap  with  the  fork  which  has  just  been  boilc 
Then  pour  out  enough  milk  for  tlie  day's  feedings,  measuring  t 
amount  ui  the  glass  graduate,  and  empty  it  into  the  pitcher.  Measu 
the  required  amount  of  water  (using  cold  boiled  water)  in  the  sai 
way  and  add  to  the  milk.  Measure  the  sugar  and  limewater;  at 
tliese  to  the  milk  and  water  and  stn  well.  Then  take  as  ma: 
bottles  as  there  are  to  be  feedings  in  24  hours,  and  fill  them  exactly 
the  proper  depth  according  to  the  scale  blowTi  m  the  bottle.  If  t 
mat(»rials  hav(»  been  carefiillv  measun^d.  the  bottles  will  l)e  fille<l 
ecjiial  depth.  Close  \\4th  new,  clean  bottle  corks  in  preference 
wads  of  cotton,  and  pasteurize  or  sterilize  the  feeding  thus  prepar 
in  accordance  with  directions  tliat  follow. 

1\isi(unzing.  -Y\\\^  process  consists  in  heating  the  milk  to  1 
decrees,  holding  it  there  for  some  time,  and  then  cooling  it  rapidl}' 
50  degrees.  Tlie  use  of  one  of  the  excellent  pasteurizei*s  and  ste 
lizers  in  the  n)ark(»t  gi*eatly  simplifies  this  part  of  the  work,  but  sat 
factory  results  <an  hv  attained  bv  Ww  use  of  an  ordinary  pail  or  k 
tie.    A  couvi'nicnt.  method  for  honn*  ])nsteurizing  is  as  follows:  ' 

Put.  a  <rallon  (4  (juarts)  of  water  on  the  stove  in  a  kettle.  Wli 
the  watt'r  is  boilini::  hard,  remove  the  k<*ttU'  from  the  stove  to  a  tal 
and  allow  it  to  stand  uncovered  for  10  minutes;  then  put  the  fiD 
and  loosely  corked  hotth's  into  the  wat^T,  cover  the  kettle,  and  all< 
it  to  stand  covered  for  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  remo 
th(^  botth^s,  cool  rapidly  un(l<T  rumiing  water,  and  put  in  the  i 
box  until  ne(*(l(ul.  Do  not  uncork  the  bottle  from  the  time  it 
first  closed  until  tlie  babv  is  to  1)(»  fed. 


»  Adaptotl  from  Feeding  and  Care  of  Baby,  New  Zeahunl  pamphlet.  I'M*.. 

;  Method  supplied  by  Miss  Kona  P.  Fox.  superintendent  Uubies'  Hospital.  I'hiladelphia. 
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NORMAL  FEEDING. 

If  the  baby  has  been  breast  fed  for  a  while  and  is  then  put  on  co^ 
milk,  it  is  wise,  until  he  has  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  nc 
food,  to  use  a  weaker  mixture  at  first  than  the  one  indicated  for  th 
age.  The  food  can  be  strengthened  every  few  days  if  necessary  uni 
it  suits  his  age.  If  the  baby  shows  any  signs  of  disturbed  digesti( 
it  is  wise  to  return  at  once  to  the  weaker  food  until  he  is  qui 
well  again;  if  he  seems  satisfied,  is  gaining  f^om  4  to  6  ounces  a  weel 
does  not  vomit,  and  has  normal  stools,  it  is  reasonably  certain  thi 
the  food  is  of  the  right  strength  and  quantity. 

UNDERFEEDmC. 

As  a  rule,  babies  are  overfed  rather  than  underfed.  But  if  tt 
baby  cries  as  soon  as  the  bottle  is  taken  away,  and  again  before  tt 
next  feeding  time,  a  careful  increase  may  be  made  day  by  day  towai 
a  stronger  mixture,  stopping  at  a  point  where  he  is  satisfied. 

OVERFEEDmC. 

If  the  baby  sleeps  n^^tlessly,  vomits  his  food,  or  has  loose  bow 
movements,  it  usually  indicates  that  he  is  being  fed  too  much,  to 
often,  or  that  his  food  is  stronger  than  he  can  digest.  If  the  baby 
breast  fed,  the  interval  between  nursings  should  be  lengthened  1 
4  hours,  as  a  first  measure.  It  is  wise  to  see  tJie  doctor,  when  po 
siblo.  For  bottle-fed  bahi(  s  the  amount  of  the  day's  feeding  may  I 
decreased  l)y  using  oiu^-lialf  of  the  usual  contents  of  each  bottle  unt 
the  disturbance  has  su1)si(le(l.     fSi^o  "DiaiThea/'  p.  64.) 

PROPRIETARY  FOODS. 

These  foods  may  bo  chussified  into  those  made  upon  a  milk  has 
and  those  made  upon  a  cereal  basis.  Or  they  may  be  groupc 
so  as  to  show  \vhich  are  intended  to  be  added  to  fresh  cows'  mil 
after  they  have  been  mixed  witli  water,  and  which  are  intended  t 
be  mixed  onlv  witli  water.  Thev  mijrht  also  be  divided  accordir 
to  their  composition,  showin*^  which  are  liigli  in  sugar  or  in  insolub 
starcli  or  deficient  in  fats.  An  analysis  of  the  entire  subject  is  no 
beintr  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  < 
Agriculture,  and  tliis  report,  when  avaihil)lo  for  distribution,  will  I 
of  j^reat  value  to  all  those  interested  in  the  matter  of  infant  feedinj 
The  general  cons(»nsus  (^f  opinion  amonj^  authorities  seems  to  be  thi 
one  or  another  of  these  foods  may  b(^  temporarily  used  when  fres 
cows'  milk  is  not  availal)le  for  any  reason,  as  in  traveling,  or  in  ti 
Tropics,  but  that  their  conthiued  and  exclusive  use  is  to  be  coi 
demned.  All  are  expensive,  and  many  of  them  do  not  give  the  bab 
the  recjuired  food  elements  nor  the  proper  proportions  of  these  el< 
ments,  while  the  use  of  some  of  them  is  known  to  be  followed  b 
various  forms  of  illness. 
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feeding,  beginning  about  the  ninth  month.  If  the  baby  is  deUcak, 
it  may  bo  begun  as  early  as  the  fifth  month  in  half  the  above  quantity. 

Only  one  new  article  should  be  added  to  the  baby's  diet  at  a  time 
and  the  effect  on  the  baby  should  be  carefully  noted.  (See  p.  80  for 
preparation  of  vegetables.)  Meat  should  be  boiled,  roasted,  or 
broiled  for  tlie  baby  and  must  be  cut  in  fine  pieces,  as  the  baby  will 
not  chew  it  sufficiently  at  this  age. 

Never  give  the  baby  cakes,  candy,  doughnuts,  pastry,  fresh  breads, 
griddlecakes,  sirups  or  molasses,  pork  or  tough  meat  of  any  kind, 
bananas  or  any  overripe  fruit,  pickles,  tea,  coffee,  soda  water,  wine, 
cider,  beer,  nor  tastes  of  the  family  meals.  If  this  is  begun  he  will 
soon  demand  a  taste  of  everything  he  sees,  and  his  appetite  for  the 
simple  diet  which  is  essential  at  this  age  will  be  quickly  destroyed. 

INFANT    FEEDING   IN    THE   TROPICS. 

Because  of  the  scai-city  of  cows'  milk  it  has  heretofore  been  cus- 
tomary to  depend  largely  upon  the  use  of  condensed  milk,  both 
sweetened  and  unsweetened,  for  uifant  feeding  in  tropical  climates. 

Dr.  Victor  G.  Heiser,  Director  of  Health  for  the  Philippines,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  experience  in  the  Philippines  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  natural  sterihzed  milk.  This  natural  milk 
is  now  very  extensively  i)rej)ared  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Denmark, 
and  is  exported  in  cans  of  various  sizes  adapted  to  special  uses.  This 
canned  milk  kcoi)s  ])(>rf(»ctly  sweet  for  montks  and  has  proven  a  verj' 
satisfactory  sii])stituto  for  the  ordinaiy  milk  supply.  It  is  used  in 
the  same  wny  jus  natural  cows'  milk  would  he  used  in  the  Temperate 
Zone. 

A  sori(^s  of  oxpeiiments  iji  infant  feeding  which  have  been  carrieil 
oji  at  th(^  Ancon  Hospital  in  the  Canal  Zone  since  1906  have  resulted 
in  the  evohition  of  a  method  of  infant  fixuling  involving  the  use  of 
both  swcotoncd  and  unswootonod  condensed  milks.  A  set  of  for- 
mulas is  publisluul  and  distributed  hy  the  I)e])artnient  of  Sanitation 
of  the  Zone. 

INFANT  STOOLS. 

The  fir>t  passages  from  a  newhoiii  baby's  bowels  are  known  a** 
meconium.  The  excretion  is  black  or  nouly  so,  and  is  thick,  of  a 
tarlike  consistency,  with  little  or  no  odor.  This  soon  chanfjjes  to 
the  normal  yellow  stool  of  the  healthy  infant  as  the  baby  begins  to 
feed  at  his  mother's  brcMist.  The  stools  are  then  of  a  dull  yellow  or 
orange  color  without  disagreeable  odor  and  soft  and  mushy  in 
appearance.  They  arc  passed  from  one  to  three  times  a  day,  averag- 
ing twice  a  day  in  most  breast-fed  babies  until  (\  months  of  age,  when 
one  stool  a  day  is  usual.     Wlien  there  is  a  long  interval  between 
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feedings  the  number  of  stools  Is  usually  lessened,  being  only  one  a 
day,  and  sometimes  only  one  in  36  hours.  Artificially  fed  infants 
usually  pass  but  one  stool  a  day,  and  the  color  and  odor  vary  with 
the  character  of  the  food.  With  breast-fed  babies  the  stool  is  a 
mass,  while  with  those  fed  on  the  bottle  there  is  more  tendency  to  a 
** formed"  stool. 

When  there  is  a  greatly  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
stools,  especially  when  the  nimiber  increases,  the  mother  should  have 
a  doctor  see  the  baby,  meanwhile  decreasing  the  food  or,  better, 
withdrawing  it  altogether  for  some  houre,  giving  water  instead. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  need  for  diapers  as  early  in  life  a.s 
possible,  the  baby  should  be  taught  to  use  the  chamber.  This  train- 
ing may  be  begun  by  the  third  month,  or  even  earlier  in  some  cases. 
It  should  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  since  scolding 
and  punishment  will  serve  only  to  frighten  the  child  and  to  destroy 
the  natural  impulses,  while  laughter  will  tend  to  relax  the  muscles 
and  to  promote  an  easy  movement.  In  order  to  be  effective,  the 
chamber  must  be  presented  to  the  baby  at  the  same  hour  every  day, 
usually  just  before  the  morning  bath,  and  it  must  be  presented  per- 
sistently each  day  until  the  habit  is  formed.  Much  time  and  patience 
will  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  but  in  the  end  the  habit 
thus  formed  will  be  a  great  saving  of  trouble  to  her  and  of  untold 
value  to  the  child,  not  only  in  babyhood,  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  life. 

Experience  has  shown  that  an  ordinaiy  porcelain  cuspidor  is  an 
excellent  vessel  to  use  for  a  young  baby.  It  should  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  in  cold  weather  must  be  warmed  before  being  used. 
The  mother  takes  the  vessel  m  her  lap,  seating  the  baby  upon  it 
with  his  back  toward  her  breast,  so  that  she  may  support  him  in  a 
comfortable  position.  If  the  movement  does  not  come  witliin  a  few 
minutes  the  better  course  is  to  wait  until  the  next  dav,  A  Uttle 
observation  on  the  mother's  part  will  lead  her  to  know  at  what 
hour  the  baby's  bowels  are  ready  to  move,  and  she  should  choose 
that  moment  for  the  trial.  If  the  babv  has  a  tendency  to  be  con- 
stipated,  it  may  be  well  to  introduce  a  well-oiled  soaj)  stick  for  a 
moment  before  beginning,  in  order  to  start  the  movement  and  to 
indicate  to  the  baby  what  is  wanted. 

THE  NORMAL  BABY. 
DEVELOPMENT. 

An  inexperienced  mother  is  often  greatly  al  a  loss  to  know  whether 
a  baby  is  properly  thriving  or  not,  and  may  be  unduly  alarmed  at 
small  mattera,  or  may  not  understand  the  serious  nature  of  certain 
conditions.     It  may  be  helpful  to  mention  the  leading  charactei-istics 
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of  a  normal,  healthy  baby,  and  the  mother  may  assume  the  lack  c 
these  conditions  to  show  that  temporarily  or  otherwise  the  baby  i 
not  in  perfect  health : 

A  steady  gain  in  weight. 

Bowel  movements  of  the  normal  number,  color,  and  consistency. 

Absence  of  vomiting  or  regurgitation  of  the  food. 

A  good  appetite. 

A  clear  skm. 

Bright,  wide-open  eyes. 

Alert,  springy  muscles,  which  respond  readily  to  any  stimulus. 

A  contented  expression. 

Very  little  crying. 

Quiet,  unbroken  sleep,  with  eyes  and  mouth  tightly  closed. 

No  evidence  of  pain  or  discomfort. 

A  constant  growth  in  stature  and  intelligence. 

Other  points  in  a  normal  development  are : 

The  soft  spot  in  the  top  of  the  head  begins  to  close  at  14  month 
and  should  be  entirely  closed  at  2  years. 

The  baby  learns  to  hold  up  his  head,  unsupported,  during  the  fourti 
month. 

Ho  laughs  aloud  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  month. 

Ho  reaches  for  toys  and  holds  them  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventl 
month. 

At  7  or  8  months  he  is  usually  able  to  sit  erect  and  hold  the  8pin< 
upright. 

During  the  ninth  and  tenth  months  ho  makes  the  first  attempts  t< 
bear  the  weight  on  the  feet,  and  can  usually  stand  with  assistance  a 
11  or  12  months. 

Ho  bopns  to  walk  alone  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  months  anc 
walks  alone  at  the  fiftcentli  or  sixteenth  month. 

At  1  year  usually  a  few  words  can  be  spoken,  and  at  the  end  o 
the  second  year  the  baby  makes  short  sentences. 

Children  differ  in  tlie  raj)idity  of  their  development,  some  beinj 
slower  and  some  faster;  therefore  the  mother  should  not  be  undub 
alarmed  at  variations  from  this  statement,  although  marked  differ 
onces  sliould  j)ut  her  on  guard. 

TEETH. 

The  embryonic  teeth  begin  to  develop  at  least  six  months  befor 
birth.  It  is  probable  that  a  jiutritious  diet  for  the  prospective  mothe 
lays  the  foundation  for  healthy  teeth  in  the  baby  and  that  lack  o 
proper  food  for  the  mother  may  deprive  both  her  own  and  the  baby' 
teeth  of  some  part  of  their  normal  vigor. ^  Every  child  has  two  set 
of  teeth.  The  fii-st  set,  known  as  the  deciduous  or  '^milk'*  teeth 
are  replaced,  begiiming  at  about  the  sixth  year,  with  the  permanen 
or  ''second"  teeth.     Nearly  all  so-called 'teething"  troubles  belonj 

» Bee  Prenatal  Care,  pp.  8,  9,  "  Diet  In  pregnancy." 
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to  the  first  period,  as  a  disturbance  is  rarely  connected  with  the 
coming  of  the  permanent  set. 

At  birt^  each  tiny  tooth  of  both  sets  lies  partly  embedded  in  a 
cavity  of  the  jawbone,  surrounded  with  and  covered  by  the  softer 
tissues  of  the  gum.  As  the  baby  grows,  the  teeth  grow  also,  and  if 
the  baby  is  healthy  they  are  ready  to  cut  through  the  gums,  begin- 
ning at  about  the  seventh  month  of  life.  There  are  20  of  the  milk 
teeth,  5  in  each  half  jaw.  The  teeth  appear  in  groups.  There  are 
five  of  these  groups,  with  intervals  between  their  appearance. 
After  the  first  group  there  is  a  pause  of  five  to  eight  weeks;  after 
the  second  a  pause  of  one  to  three  months;  after  tho  third,  one  of 
from  two  to  three  months;  after  the  fourth,  one  of  fi-om  two  to  four 


t,  FInt  molar,  12  MIS  m 
i,  BtamA  molar.  24  to  30 


Second  Incisor,  S 
CoDlne  or  'tje,' 
First  molar.  IS  n 


months.  Thus,  by  the  time  a  baby  is  1  year  old  it  may  have  6 
teeth;  at  1}  years  there  should  bo  12;  at  2  years,  16  teeth;  and  at 
2  J  years  the  entire  set  should  be  cut.  Thero  is  considerable  varia- 
tion, both  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  appear  and  in  the  time, 
so  that  thd  mother  need  not  be  alarmed  if  her  baby  does  not  follow 
the  average  as  above  stated,  but  if  the  baby  has  no  teeth  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  developing  properly. 
Probably  the  diet  is  at  fault,  or  some  disease  is  retarding  the  growth 
of  the  baby  in  general.  In  such  a  case  the  doctor  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

Deciduous  or  '^mUk"  teeth. — The  above  illustrations,  witli  the 
appended  notes,  show  the  position  of  tho  tcoth  in  the  mouth,  their 
names,  and  the  approximate  times  of  their  appearances. 

This  set  of  teeth  is  replaced  by  tho  ponuanent  sot,  beginning  about 
the  sixth  year.  A  child  should  be  taken  to  the  dentist  at  tliis  time, 
if,  OS  sometimes  happens,  the  milk  teeth  are  so  firm  that  they  do  not 

<  Cmatmj  ol  I>r.  Kent  Bottle. 
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ftill  out,  but,  remaining  in  the  jaws,  crowd  back  the  second  set  and 
cause  them  to  come  in  misshapen  and  irregular. 

Growth, — During  the  second  year  the  baby  should  have  more  or 
less  dry  hard  foods  on  which  to  chew.  There  is  sometimes  a  tendency 
to  keep  a  l^aby  too  long  on  an  exclusively  soft  diet  for  fear  that  solid 
food  will  upset  him,  but  it  is  important  to  the  development  of  strong, 
healthy  teeth  that  they  shall  have  exercise  in  biting  and  chewing. 
Begin  by  giving  the  baby  of  about  a  year  of  age  some  dry,  hard  crust 
or  toast,  or  hard  crackers,  at  the  end  of  a  regular  meal.  During  the 
second  year,  other  kinds  of  food  requiring  chewing  may  be  gradually 
added  to  the  diet  list  and  taken  as  part  of  the  regular  meals. 

Care,  —It  is  generally  believed  that  much  of  the  health  of  the  second 
tei^th  depends  upon  the  care  that  is  given  to  the  first  set.  As  soon  as 
the  molars  make  their  appearance  they  should  be  gently  cleaned  each 
day  with  a  soft  brash.  As  the  baby  grows  into  childhood  he  should 
be  taught  tlio  daily  care  of  his  own  teeth. 

Ailments  of  teething,-  Altogether  teething  is  a  natural  process  and  is 
not  alone  res])onsibIe  for  all  the  illness  attributed  to  it,  nevertheless 
there  Ls  no  doubt  that  many  babies  suffer  severely  while  cutting  their 
teeth.  When  the  gums  are  red  and  swollen  it  sometimes  affords  relief 
if  they  are  lanced,  and  it  may  be  well  to  have  a  doctor  examine  the 
baby's  mouth  to  see  if  the  operation  is  needed.  The  process  of  teeth- 
ing is  occasionally  associated  with  digestive  disturbances.  The  number 
of  stools  may  increase  and  vomiting  may  occur.  The  baby  may  be 
restless  and  fretful  and  try  continually  to  bite  on  something.  In  all 
these  cases  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the  food  should  be  reduced 
and  drinking  water  sliould  be  offered  at  fre(|uent  intervals.  Xo 
teething  lotions  nor  medicines  of  any  kind  should  be  given  for  the 
relief  of  the  ])ain  of  teething.  Ff  they  do  relieve  it,  it  is  probably 
because  they  contain  o]>ium  in  some  form  or  other  narcotic  drugs. 

Th(M<Ms  a  dangerous  tendency  to  attribute  to  teething  many  ailments 
whicli  are  duo  to  other  caus(>>.  The  teeth  begin  to  ai)pear  at  about  the 
same  time  that  the  baby  is  being  weaned  and  new  foods  are  being  tried. 
I)isturl)anc(v^  of  the  digestive  tract  are  very  likely  to  occur  for  these 
reasons.  If  the  babv  cuts  his  teeth  in  the  summer,  his  illness  mav  be 
du(>  to  excossiv<»  heat,  to  improper  feeding  or  overfeeding,  and  to  the 
pain  of  cutting  the  teeth,  and  it  would  be  diflicult  to  say  w^iieh 
factor  i>  chiefly  responsible.  In  any  case,  careful  fcMMling  is  of  the 
utnio>t  importance. 

The  baby  should  not  be  ex])ected  to  gain  in  weight  during  these 
periods  of  painful  enij)tion  of  the  teeth,  but  the  weight  may  remain 
stationarv  for  two  or  three  weeks  without  harm.  The  babv  shoidd 
not  be  urged  to  eat  when  he  has  no  a])])etite,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  desired  increase  in  weight.  After  the  disturbance  has  passed  he 
will  be  hungry  and  will  soon  regain  the  lost  ground.    On  the  other 
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hand;  if  the  baby  is  coaxed  to  take  more  food  than  he  wants,  his 
digestion  is  sure  to  be  upset,  and  this,  added  to  the  pain  of  teething, 
may  result  in  serious  ilhiess.  The  ''second  summer"  has  gained  a 
reputation  for  being  the  most  critical  period  of  the  baby's  life,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  statistics  show  that  the  first  summer  is  a  much 
more  hazardous  time,  and  if  properly  fed  and  cared  for  a  healthy  baby 
should  be  brought  through  the  second  summer  in  })erfect  condition. 

WEANING. 

Weaning  is  the  process  whereby  the  baby  is  gradually  deprived  of 
breast  milk.  It  should  proceed  slowly,  one  bottle  feeding  being  sub- 
stituted for  one  breast  feeding  during  the  day  for  some  time,  then 
two  bottles,  and  so  on  imtil  all  breast  feeding  has  been  done  away 
with  and  the  baby  is  entirely  weaned.  In  order  that  this  change 
may  be  accomplished  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible,  one  bottle 
feeding  may  be  given  to  the  baby  in  24  hours  as  early  as  the  fifth  or 
sixth  mont^.  This  will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  upset  the  baby's  di- 
gestion and  yet  will  serve  to  accustom  him  to  the  taste  of  strange 
food  and  to  the  use  of  the  bottle  and  to  begin  the  education  of  the 
stomach  in  dealing  with  new  materials. 

When  to  wean. — In  most  cases  the  baby  should  be  weaned  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  and  in  some  cases  from  one  to  three  months  earlier, 
depending  largely  upon  the  health  of  the  baby,  the  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  the  breast  milk,  and  upon  the  time  of  the  year.  It  is  unwise 
to  wean  the  baby  in  the  heat  of  summer  or  when  infant  illness  of 
any  sort  is  epidemic.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that 
breast  milk  will  save  a  sick  baby's  life  and  restore  him  to  health  after 
the  strain  of  a  long  hot  summer,  and  that  often  there  is  no  other  food 
that  can  be  relied  upon  to  accomplish  the  same  result.  Therefore, 
even  though  the  breast  milk  must  be  supplemented  with  one  or  several 
bottles,  it  is  wise  to  nurse  the  baby  through  the  simamer  so  that  the 
breasts  will  not  cease  entirely  to  secrete  and  may  be  called  on  in  an 
emergency.  If  the  baby  is  weaned  at  10  months  or  earlier  he  may 
be  fed  by  bottle;  if  not  until  the  end  of  the  year,  he  may  be  taught 
to  drink  from  a  glass  or  cup  directly. 

If  drinking  water  has  been  given  by  means  of  a  nursing  bottle 
during  much  of  the  first  year,  the  baby  will  take  his  food  in  the 
same  way  the  more  readily.  A  healthy  infant  weaned  at  9  months 
should  begin  with  the  food  for  an  infant  of  4  or  5  months.  If 
he  digests  this  mixture  well,  the  strength  can  be  increased  until 
within  two  or  three  weeks  he  is  taking  the  food  full  strength.  Increase 
in  the  diet  should  be  made  with  special  caution  at  the  beginning  of 
summer  or  during  the  heat,  when  there  is  great  danger  of  inducing 
diarrhea.    It  is  far  better  to  keep  the  baby  on  rather  a  low  diet, 
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even  without  increasing  his  weight,  than  to  upset  the  intestinal 
tract  by  overfeeding.  If,  after  trying  a  new  food,  vomiting  occurs 
or  the  stools  show  that  there  is  indigestion,  it  is  always  best  to  return 
to  the  weaker  food  until  the  disturbance  has  subsided. 

Weaning  from  the  botUe, — ^An  artificially  fed  infant  is  weaned  from 
the  bottle  by  beginning  at  10  months  to  substitute  one  feeding  a  day 
from  the  spoon  or  cup  for  one  bottle  feeding,  gradually  increasing 
the  number  of  such  feedings  until  the  baby  is  weaned,  usually  by 
the  thirteenth  month.  The  mother  will  find  it  a  convenience  to 
continue  the  bottle  for  the  night  feedings  as  long  as  necessary. 

SLEEP. 

The  infant  brain  increases  its  size  two  and  one-half  times  in  the 
first  year,  a  greater  growth  than  takes  place  diu-ing  all  the  remain- 
ing years  of  life.  At  the  same  time  this  enormous  brain  develop- 
ment is  taking  place  the  other  organs  of  the  little  body  are  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Diu-ing  sleep  the  body  tissues  are  re-created  and 
the  energy  and  materials  needed  for  the  activity  of  the  waking 
hours  are  stored  up.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  baby  must 
have  a  correspondingly  large  allowance  of  sleep.  He  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  best  possible  sleeping  accommodations,  so  that  the 
hours  of  sleep  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  him.  He  should  alwaj^ 
sleep  in  a  bed  by  himself,  and  whenever  possible  in  a  room  by  him- 
self, whore  he  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  other  persons, 
and  where  light,  warmth,  and  ventilation  may  be  adjusted  to  his  i)ar- 
ticular  needs.  Not  a  few  young  babies  are  smothered  while  lying  in 
the  bed  with  an  older  person,  some  ])art  of  whose  body  is  tlirown 
over  the  baby's  face  during  heavy  sleep. 

AMOUNT. 

A  young  baby  sleeps  \H  or  20  houi-s  out  of  24.  At  6  months  of 
age  a  baby  sleeps  about  16  houi-s,  at  1  year  about  14  hours,  and  at  2 
yeai-s  at  least  12  hours.  Day  tune  naps  should  be  continued  as  long 
as  possible. 

REGULARTTY. 

A  ])aby  should  be  trained  from  the  beginning  to  have  the  longest 
period  of  unbroken  sleep  at  night.  Some  babies  get  a  wrong  start  in 
this  respect  and  make  great  trouble  by  turning  night  into  day.  A 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  three-hour  nui-sing  interval  is  that  it 
does  away  largely  with  the  need  for  waking  the  baby  to  nurse.  Nature 
mtends  that  the  baby  shall  waken  when  hungry,  and  this  normally 
occui-s  about  once  in  three  houi*s  in  a  healthy  baby,  so  that  with  a  Uttle 
care  the  regular  feeding  interval  can  be  made  to  coincide  with  the 
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normal  periods  of  waking.  If  the  baby  is  still  sound  asleep  when  the 
three-hour  period  has  come  aromid,  he  should  be  gently  roused  and  put 
to  breast.  This  will  involve  little  shock  to  his  nerves,  because  he  will 
be  about  ready  to  waken  in  any  event. 

For  the  first  three  months  the  baby  will  probably  sleep  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  As  he  grows  older  these  two  naps  will  be 
merged  into  one,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  longest 
waking  interval  in  the  afternoon,  gradually  training  the  baby  to  stay 
awake  long  enough  at  that  time  to  be  quite  ready  to  drop  off  to  sleep 
for  the  night  as  soon  as  he  has  had  his  supper.  A  mother  who  must 
prepare  and  serve  the  evening  meal  of  the  family  will  find  it  a 
great  comfort  to  give  the  baby  his  supper  at  half  past  5  and  have  him 
in  his  crib  at  6.  For  the  first  few  months  he  will  be  fed  again  about 
10  o'clock,  but  after  that  he  should  not  be  taken  up.  He  must  be 
made  comfortable  in  e\  ery  way,  the  light  should  be  put  out,  the  win 
dow  opened,  his  covers  adapted  to  the  temperature,  but  after  the 
mother  has  assured  herself  that  everything  essential  to  his  comfort 
has  been  attended  to,  she  should  not  go  to  him  when  he  cries,  if  he 
is  a  perfectly  healthy  baby.  A  few  nights  of  this  training  will  result 
in  entire  comfort  for  the  baby  and  the  family,  while  the  opposite 
conditions  will  make  the  baby  a  tyrant  who  ruthlessly  spoils  the  com- 
fort of  the  entire  household. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  SLEEPING  ROOM. 

For  very  young  or  delicate  babies  the  temperature  of  the  sleeping 
room  should  be  kept  at  about  65  degrees.  After  the  baby  is  3  months 
old  the  temperature  may  be  permitted  to  fall  to  55  degrees,  and  dur- 
ing the  second  year  to  45.  Strong  and  healthy  babies  are  quickly 
accustomed  to  cool  and  even  cold  sleeping  rooms  and  usually  sleep 
more  soundly  and  keep  themselves  covered  better  than  when  sleeping 
in  warm  rooms.  In  the  severe  northern  winter,  where  the  tempera- 
ture drops  many  degrees  below  freezing  before  morning,  the  baby 
must  wear  a  fiannel  nightgown  over  the  cotton  one.  The  sleeves 
should  be  pinned  together  over  the  ends  of  the  fingers  so  that  the 
hands  will  be  covered.  A  very  soft  flannel  nightcap  may  be  needed, 
and  heated  articles,  such  as  hot-water  bottles  or  bags  of  sand  or  salt 
may  be  placed  in  the  bed,  great  care  being  taken  that  they  are  cov- 
ered in  such  a  way  that  the  baby  can  not  be  burned.  The  baby 
should  also  take  his  daytime  naps  in  a  cold  room. 

Comfortable  sleep  diunng  the  heated  portion  of  the  year  is  more 
difficult  to  secure.  The  most  airy  room  should  be  chosen,  and  all  the 
baby's  clothing  removed,  save  the  diaper  and  a  very  thin  cotton  gown 
with  loose  sleeves.  It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  baby  out  of 
doors  during  late  afternoon  and  evening  until  the  rooms  have  cooled. 
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If  there  is  a  screened  porch,  he  may  sleep  out  all  night,  with  sufficient 
protection  from  sudden  changes  in  the  weather.  Out-of-door  sleep- 
ing in  summer,  both  by  night  and  day,  is  excellent  for  the  baby  after 
he  is  a  month  or  two  old,  provided  always  that  he  is  protected  from 
flies  and  mosquitoes,  shielded  from  the  sim  and  wind,  and  is  covered 
warmly  if  there  is  a  sudden  drop  in  the  temperature.  A  baby  should 
never  be  put  down  to  sleep  in  all  his  clothes.  His  shoes,  especially, 
should  be  removed,  and,  unless  the  weather  is  very  cold,  it  is  better 
to  remove  the  stockings,  also.     But  the  baby's  feet  must  always  be 

kept  warm. 

DISTURBED  SLEEP. 

If  the  baby  sleeps  Ughtly,  wakens  often,  and  seems  uncomfortable 
it  may  be  that  something  is  disturbing  him  which  can  be  remedied. 

He  may  be  nervous  from  having  been  tickled,  played  with,  or 
tossed  about  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Overstimulation  is  to  be 
avoided  at  all  times,  no  matter  what  its  source  nor  what  the  age  of 
the  baby. 

He  may  be  too  warm,  too  cold,  or  wet;  there  may  be  something 
sera  telling  him,  or  there  may  be  wrinkles  in  the  beddothing;  he  may 
be  lying  in  a  cramped  position,  or  the  band  or  diaper  may  be  too 
tight. 

Or,  more  likely,  he  has  been  overfed,  or  has  had  something  unsuit- 
able^ to  eat,  or  is  hungr}^  or  thirsty. 

The  room  may  bo  too  hot,  too  cold,  too  Hght,  too  noisy,  or  not 
suflicicntly  aired.  The  conditions  which  make  sleep  a  dehght  to  older 
persons  affect  tlie  baby  in  the  same  way,  namely,  plenty  of  fresh  air 
passiji*^  in  a  constant  current  through  the  room,  quiet,  a  clean  body, 
and  clean,  comfortable  clotliing,  a  good  bed,  and  suitable  coverings. 

A  c(H)l  bath  or  a  warm  one,  according  to  the  temperature,  will  help 
to  inchice  (|uiel  sleep.  In  tlie  suimner,  when  the  baby  is  fretful  and 
sleeps  restlessly,  a  tub  batli  at  bedtime  will  help  to  reUeve  him.  A 
Uttle  })al)V  should  be  turn(»d  over  one(»  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a 
lon^:  nap. 

MEDICINES. 

Never  give  a  baby  any  sort  of  medicine  to  induce  sleep.  All  sooth- 
ing sirups  or  other  siniihir  preparations  contain  drugs  that  are  bad 
for  the  bH])y,  and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  dangerous.  Many 
ba])it*s  (lie  (*verv  year  from  being  given  such  medicines.  The  baby 
should  never  })e  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  \nth  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  pacifier  in  his  mouth.  Thumb  and  finger  sucking  babies  wiU 
n»bel  fiercely  at  being  deprived  of  this  comfort  when  they  are  going 
to  sleep,  but  this  must  be  done  if  the  habit  is  to  bo  broken  up.  The 
baby  ought  to  have  a  ([uiet  place  in  which  to  sleep,  but  he  should  be 
taught  to  sleep  tlux)ugh  the  ordinary"  household  noises,  unless  they 
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are  unduly  disturbing.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  walk  on  tiptoe 
and  talk  in  whispers  while  the  baby  sleeps,  provided  he  has  a  room  to 
himself  during  his  daytime  naps. 

HABITS,  TRAINING,  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

Habits  are  the  result  of  repeated  actions.  A  properly  trained 
baby  is  not  allowed  to  learn  bad  habits  which  must  be  unlearned 
later  at  great  cost  of  time  and  patience  to  both  mother  and  babe. 
The  wise  mother  strives  to  start  the  baby  right. 

SYSTEMATIC  CARE. 

In  order  to  establish  good  habits  in  the  baby,  the  mother  must 
first  be  aware  what  they  are,  and  then  how  to  induce  them.  Perhaps 
the  first  and  most  essential  good  habit  is  that  of  regularity.  This 
begins  at  birth,  and  applies  to  all  the  physical  functions  of  the  baby — 
eating,  sleeping,  and  bowel  movements.  The  care  of  a  baby  is  readily 
reduced  to  a  system  unless  he  is  sick.  Such  a  system  is  not  only 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  keeping  the  baby  well  and  in  training 
him  in  a  way  which  will  be  of  value  to  him  all  through  life,  but  reduces 
the  work  of  the  mother  to  the  minimum  and  provides  for  her  certain 
assured  periods  of  rest  and  recreation. 

As  a  sample  of  what  is  meant  by  a  system  in  baby  care  the  follow- 
ing plan  is  suggested,  which  may  be  variously  modified  to  suit  par- 
ticular cases: 

6  a.  m.,  baby's  first  nursing. 

Family  breakfast;  children  off  to  school. 

9  a.  m.,  baby's  bath,  followed  by  second  nursing. 

Baby  sleeps  imtil  noon. 

12  to  12.30,  baby's  noon  meal. 

Out-of-door  airing  and  nap. 

3  to  3.30  p.  m.,  afternoon  nursing. 

Period  of  waking. 

6  to  7  p.  m.,  baby's  supper  and  bed. 
It  is  quite  feasible  to  have  the  baby's  night  meal  at  11.30  or  12 
o'clock,  in  order  to  give  the  mother  a  chance  to  spend  an  occasional 
evening  in  pleasant  recreation. 

PLAYING  WITH  THE  BABY. 

The  rule  that  parents  should  not  play  with  the  baby  may  seem 
hard,  but  it  is  without  doubt  a  safe  one.  A  young,  delicate,  or 
nervous  baby  especially  needs  rest  and  quiet,  and  however  robust 
the  child  much  of  the  play  that  is  indulged  in  is  more  or  less  harmful. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  the  baby  laugh  and  crow  in  apparent 
delight,  but  often  the  means  used  to  produce  the  laughter,  such  as 
tickling,  punching,  or  tossing  makes  him  irritable  and  restless.    It  is  a 
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regrettable  fact  that  the  few  minutes  of  play  that  the  father  has  when 
he  gets  home  at  night,  which  is  often  ahnost  the  only  time  he  has 
with  the  child,  may  result  in  nervous  disturbance  of  the  baby  and 
upset  his  regular  habits. 

The  mother  should  not  kiss  the  baby  directly  on  the  mouth,  nor 
permit  others  to  do  so,  as  infections  of  various  kinds  are  spread  in 
this  way.  She  needs  also  to  be  cautioned  about  rocking  the  baby, 
jumping  him  up  and  down  on  her  knee,  tossing  him,  shaking  his  bed  or 
carriage,  and,  in  general,  keeping  him  in  constant  motion.  All  these 
things  disturb  the  baby's  nerves  and  make  him  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  these  attentions.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
baby  should  be  left  alone  too  completely.  All  babies  need  *' moth- 
ering,''  and  should  have  plenty  of  it.  When  the  yoimg  baby  is 
awake  he  should  frequently  be  taken  up  and  held  quietly  in  the 
mother's  arms,  in  a  variety  of  positions,  so  that  no  one  set  of  mus- 
cles may  become  overtired.  An  older  child  should  be  taught  to 
sit  on  the  floor  or  in  his  pen  or  crib  during  part  of  his  waking  hours, 
or  ho  will  be  very  likely  to  make  too  great  demands  upon  the  mother's 
strength.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  it  realizes  how  much  nervous 
enei^  can  be  consumed  in  *' minding"  a  baby  who  can  creep  or 
walk  about,  and  who  must  be  continually  watched  and  diverted, 
and  the  mother  who  is  taking  the  baby  through  this  period  of  his 
life  will  need  to  conserve  all  hor  strength,  and  not  waste  it  in  useless 

forms  of  activity. 

BAD  HABrrs. 

Some  of  tho  bad  habits  which  a  bab}^  learns  arc  these: 
Cri/iruj. — Cr>'ing  ()ut!:ht  not  to  be  classed  as  a  bad  habit  without 
some  iiuxlification,  for  although  a  w(»Il-traine(l  baby  does  not  cry 
very  mucli  he  htus  no  other  means  of  expressing  his  needs  in  the 
early  months  of  life,  and  his  cry  ought  to  bo  heeded.  But  when  a 
baby  cries  siin]>ly  because  ho  ha^  Ic^arned  from  experience  that  this 
brings  him  what  he  wants,  it  is  one  of  the  woi-st  habits  he  can  learn, 
and  one  which  takes  all  the  strength  of  the  mother  to  break.  Cry- 
ing should  cca^se  when  the  cause  has  been  n^moved.  If  the  baby 
cries  persistently  for  no  apparent  cause,  tlie  mother  may  suspect 
illness,  pain,  hunger,  or  thiist.  The  first  two  of  these  causes  will 
manif(^st  othtu-  symptojns,  and  the  actual  need  for  food  may  be 
discovered  by  fr(»qu(^nt  weighing.  But  if  finally,  after  careful 
scrutiny  of  all  these  conditions,  no  cause  for  the  crying  can  bo  found, 
the  baby  ])r()bably  wants  to  bo  taken  u]),  walked  with,  played  with, 
rocked,  or  to  have  a  light,  or  to  have  some  one  sit  by  him — all 
the  result  of  his  having  learned  that  crying  will  get  him  what  he 
wants,  and  sufficient  to  make  a  spoiled,  fussy  baby,  and  a  house- 
hold tyrant  whose  continual  demands  make  a  slave  of  the  mother. 
It  is  difiicult  to  break  up  this  habit  after  it  has  onc^  been  formed, 
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but  it  can  be  done.  After  the  baby's  needs  have  been  fully  satisfied 
he  should  be  put  down  alone  and  allowed  to  cry  until  he  goes  to 
sleep.  This  may  sound  cruel,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  a  young  mother 
to  do,  but  it  will  usually  take  only  a  few  nights  of  this  discipline  to 
accomplish  the  result.  In  some  cases  persistent  crying  may  be  due 
to  causes  not  readily  discernible  by  the  mother;  in  this  event,  the 
opinion  of  a  good  doctor  as  to  the  cause  of  the  crying  should  be 
sought. 

^^ Pacifiers  ^^  or  ^^  comforts.'' — The  extremely  bad  habit  of  sucking 
on  a  rubber  teat,  or  a  sugar  ball,  or  a  bread  ball,  or  any  other  similar 
article,  is  one  for  which  some  one  else  is  entirely  responsible.  The 
baby  does  not  teach  himself  this  disgusting  habit,  and  he  should 
not  have  to  suffer  for  it.  Some  of  the  evil  effects  ascribed  to  this 
habit  are  that  it  spoils  the  natural  arch  of  the  mouth  by  causing 
the  protrusion  of  the  upper  jaw;  it  induces  a  constant  flow  of  saliva 
and  keeps  the  baby  drooling;  the  pacifier  is  never  clean  and  may 
readily  carry  the  germs  of  disease  into  the  baby's  mouth;  and  last 
and  least,  it  is  a  habit  which  is  particularly  disfiguring  to  the  baby's 
appearance.  The  pacifier,  of  whatever  variety,  must  be  destroyed, 
and  no  such  object  should  bo  permitted  in  the  baby's  mouth  under 
any  circumstances. 

Thumb  or  finger  sucking,  -This  is  another  habit  leading  to  the 
same  results  as  the  use  of  pacifiers,  but  one  which  the  baby  may 
acquire  for  himself,  although  it  is  frequently  taught  to  him.  To 
break  up  either  habit  requires  resolution  and  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  mother.  The  thumb  or  finger  must  be  persistently  and  con- 
stantly removed  from  the  mouth  and  the  baby's  attention  diverted 
to  something  else.  The  sleeve  may  be  pinned  or  sewed  down  over 
the  fingers  of  the  offending  hand  for  several  days  and  nights,  or  the 
hand  may  be  put  in  a  cotton  mitten.  Ill-tasting  applications  have 
very  little  effect.  There  are  patent  articles  for  holding  the  hand 
from  the. mouth  sold  in  the  stores,  but  the  persistent  covering  of 
the  hand  often  works  very  well.  The  baby's  hands  should  be  set 
free  now  and  then,  especially  if  he  is  old  enough  to  use  his  hands 
for  his  toys,  and  at  meal  times,  to  save  as  much  imnecessary  strain 
on  his  nerves  as  possible,  but  with  the  approach  of  sleeping  time 
the  hand  must  be  covered. 

Bed  wetting. — It  requires  great  patience  and  persistence  on  the 
mother's  part  to  teach  the  baby  to  control  the  bladder.  Some  babies 
may  be  taught  to  do  this  dming  the  day  by  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
but  it  is  ordinarily  not  until  some  time  during  the  second  year  that 
this  is  accomplished.  It  is  necessary  to  put  the  baby  on  the  chamber 
at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day.  Bed  wetting  may  be  due  to 
some  physical  weakness  if  it  persists  in  children  3  years  old  and  over. 
A  doctor  should  be  consulted.    In  ordinary  cases,  it  may  suffioe  if  no 
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liquid  food  is  given  in  the  late  afternoon  and  if  the  baby  is  taken  up 
the  last  thing  before  the  mother  retires. 

Masturbation. — ^This  is  an  injurious  practice  which  must  be  eradi- 
cated as  soon  as  discovered,  if  at  all,  as  it  easily  grows  beyond 
control.  It  is  more  conunon  in  girls  than  in  boys.  If  the  mother 
discovers  the  baby  rubbing  its  thighs  together  or  rocking  back- 
ward and  forward  with  its  legs  crossed,  she  should  divert  him  at 
once  to  some  other  interest.  Nurses  sometimes  ignorantly  rub  the 
genital  organs  of  babies  thinking  that  it  quiets  them,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  deplorable  than  tids.  Mothers  can  not  be  too  watch- 
ful of  nursemaids  and  the  methods  they  employ  to  quiet  or  amuse  a 
baby.  Children  are  sometimes  wrecked  for  life  by  habits  learned 
from  \acious  nurses,  and  mothers  can  not  guard  too  strictly  against 
this  evil.  Another  way  in  which  this  habit  is  learned  is  by  means 
of  playthings  which  rub  upon  the  sensitive  parts,  such  as  rocking 
horses,  swings,  teeter  boards,  and  the  like.  The  habit  may  also 
be  due  to  some  local  irritation,  and  it  is  wise  to  consult  the  doctor 
at  the  first  evidence  of  the  trouble.  In  the  case  of  babies  the  treat- 
ment consists  in  mechanical  restraints.  A  thick  towel  or  pad  may 
be  used  to  keep  the  thighs  apart,  or  at  night  the  hands  may  have  to 
be  restrained  by  pinning  the  nightgown  sleeves  to  the  bed,  or  the  feet 
may  be  tied  one  to  either  side  of  the  crib.  Wet  or  soiled  diapers 
should  be  removed  at  once.  Cleanliness  of  the  parts  is  of  great 
importance. 

PUNISHMENT. 

litush  punishment  has  no  pla<!0  in  the  proper  u})bringing  of  the 
baby.  A  babj'  knows  nothing  of  right  or  i^Tong,  but  follows  his 
natural  inclinations.  If  these  lead  him  in  the  wTong  direction  the 
mother  must  be  at  liiuul  to  guide  him  in  another  and  better  one  and 
to  divert  his  eager  interest  and  his  (Miorgy  into  wholesome  and  nonnal 
directions.  This  is  the  golden  nilo  in  the  training  of  babies  and  one 
which  applies  to  the  training  of  children  of  all  ages.  Many  parents 
concoivo  that  their  whole  duty  is  to  thwart  and  forbid,  enforcing 
their  ])rohibitions  with  penalties  of  varying  degrees  of  severity,  for- 
getting tliat  they  are  dealing  with  a  sensitive  being  endowed  with  all 
the  desires,  inclinations,  and  tendencies  that  they  themselves  have, 
and  tliat  if  these  natural  feelings  are  continually  suppressed  and 
thwarted  thev  are  sure  to  seek  and  fuid  some  outlet  for  themselves. 
A  cliild  who  is  often  punished  may  be  so  domhiuted  by  fear  of  his 
parents  that,  the  natural  expression  of  his  vital  interests  being 
denied. liim,  he  becomes  sullen  and  morosn  as  he  grows  older. 

EARLY  TRAINING. 

The  training  hi  tht*  use  of  individual  judgment  can  be  begun  even  in 
infancy;  a  child  shoidd  early  be  taught  to  choose  certain  paths  of. 
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action  for  himself;  and  if  he  is  continually  and  absolutely  forbidden 
to  do  this  or  that  he  is  sometimes  seriously  handicapped  later, 
because  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  his  own  reasoning  faculties  in 
making  these  choices.  On  the  other  hand,  obedience  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary  lessons  for  children  to  learn.  A  wise  mother  >\nll  not 
abuse  her  privilege  in  this  respect  by  a  too-exacting  practice.  For 
the  most  part  she  can  exert  her  control  otherwise  than  by  commands, 
and  if  she  does  so  her  authority  when  exercised  will  have  greater 
force  and  instant  obedience  will  be  more  readily  given. 

Most  of  the  naughtiness  of  infancy  can  be  traced  to  physical 
causes.  Babies  who  are  fussy,  restless,  and  fretful  are  usually  either 
imcomfortable  in  some  way  because  they  have  not  been  properly  fed 
and  taken  care  of,  are  sick  or  ailing,  or  have  been  indulged  too  much. 
On  the  other  hand,  babies  who  are  properly  fed,  who  are  kept  clean, 
and  have  plenty  of  sleep  and  fresh  air,  and  who  have  been  trained  in 
r^ular  habits  of  life,  have  no  cause  for  being  * '  bad  '*  and  are  therefore 
^'good/' 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  period  of  infancy  is  a  period  of 
education  often  of  greater  consequence  than  any  other  two  years  of  life. 
Not  only  are  all  the  organs  and  functions  given  then-  primary  educa- 
tion, but  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  well  receive  those  initial 
impulses  that  determine  very  largely  their  direction  and  efficiency 
through  life.  The  first  nervous  impulse  which  passes  through  the 
baby's  eyes,  ears,  fingers,  or  mouth  to  the  tender  brain  makes  a 
pathway  for  itself;  the  next  time  another  impulse  travels  over  the 
same  path  it  deepens  the  impression  of  the  first.  It  is  because  the 
brain  is  so  sensitive  to  these  impressions  in  childhood  that  we  remem- 
ber throughout  life  things  that  have  happened  in  our  early  years 
while  nearer  events  are  entirely  forgotten.  If,  therefore,  these 
early  stimuli  are  sent  in  orderly  fashion,  the  habits  tlms  estabUshed 
and  also  the  tendency  to  form  such  habits  will  persist  throughout 
life. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  BABY  WELL. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  the  following  pages  are  not  intended 
to  be  a  substitute  for  the  care  and  advice  of  a  physician.  But  sbice 
many  mothers  are  so  situated  as  to  be  iniable  to  command  the 
services  of  a  physician  at  once,  and  since  in  any  case  there  may  be  a 
delay  in  his  arrival,  it  is  well  for  the  mother  to  understand  something 
of  the  symptoms  of  ilhiess  and  be  prepared  to  deal  intelligenth^  with 
the  emergencies  that  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  care  of  her 
children.  In  all  cases  of  illness  the  discretion  and  self-control  of  the 
mother  are  of  infinite  assistance  to  the  doctor,  and  when  the  physi- 
cian's services  are  not  immediately  available  the  life  of  the  child  may 
depend  on  the  coolness  and  wisdom  of  the  mother. 
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The  old  and  most  peniiciotis  idea  that  a  certain  amount  uf  illness 
b  the  nec^ssarr  accompaniment  of  infant  life  is  happily  fast  dying. 
With  the  constant  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  that 
lead  to  sickness  among  children,  it  is  seen  that  a  very  laige  propor- 
tion of  such  illnesses  and  deaths  are  preventable  by  the  application 
of  the  well-established  rules  for  the  proper  care  of  babies.  It  ahoiU 
therefore  be  the  aim  of  all  intelligent  mothers  to  learn  how  to  save  ha 
children  from  needless  illness. 

It  Ls  said  that  nine-tenths  of  all  infant  illness  is  due  to  improper 
feeding.  Whether  this  is  the  exact  proportion  or  not,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  many  babies  suffer  unnecessarily  from  mistakes  in  diet, 
and  it  is  in  this  field  that  the  intelligence  of  the  mother  is  of  the 
greati*st  value.  Babies  are  usually  bom  healthy,  and  if  they  are  fed 
at  the  breast,  or,  when  this  is  not  possible,  with  strict  regard  to  the 
rules  for  proper  artificial  feeding,  and  if  they  are  given  hygienic  care 
in  other  rospects  and  allowed  to  develop  in  a  natural,  normal  way, 
there  is  little  reas^>n  why  they  should  be  sick,  and  the  responsibiUty 
for  tliis  rests  finally  upon  the  parents.  In  the  following  paragraphs 
is  giv(*n  some  account  of  the  minor  ailments  that  may  attack  babies, 
together  with  a  brief  description  of  the  symptoms  of  more  serious 
ilhii^s  at  the  appearance  of  which  medical  advice  should  be  sought 
whenever  possible. 

Most  of  those  suggestions  apply  as  well  to  older  children,  as  there 
is  no  hard  and  fast  l)ouiHlary  line  to  separate  the  ailments  of  infancy 
from  those  of  childhood. 

COMMON  AILMENTS. 

Diarrhni.  -Tlu*  normal,  licalthv  babv  usually  has  one  or  two  stools 
a  day.  if  th(i  number  incroasos  to  four  or  more  the  mother  should 
b(^  on  her  guard,  against  dian'hoa.  Diarrhea  is  a  sjTnptom  of  nearly 
all  IIk'  (lisluil>anc(*s  of  digestion  in  infancy,  both  of  the  mild  and  of 
tlic  severe  types.  Th(»  doctor  should  be  consulted  at  once  if  possible, 
for  even  a  slight  attack  of  diarrhea,  unless  correctly  treated,  may  lead 
to  a  severe  disturl)ance  such  as  cholera  infantum.  Diarrhea  is  far 
more  f i-ecjuent  in  smnnu'r  than  in  winter.  This  is  chiefly  because  the 
l)abv  is  directlv  affected  bv  the  hot  weather  so  that  he  is  more  easily 
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uj)set  ])y  his  food.  Therefore  in  hot  summer  weather  all  babies,  and 
spcM'ially  ])ottle-fed  babies,  should  receive  especial  care.  They  should 
ho  kept,  as  cool  as  possible.  Th(^y  should  be  outdoors  except  when 
it  is  coohu*  indoors;  all  unnecessary  clothes  shoidd  be  removed,  a  band 
and  diaper  being  sufFicient  clothing:  fn^quent  cool  sponge  baths 
should  b(»  given,  and  the  amomit  of  food  on  especially  hot  days 
should  ho  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  amount,  large  quan- 
tities of  water  being  given  in  addition. 
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The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  bottle-fed  babies.  If  it  occurs 
in  a  nursing  baby  it  is  usually  because  the  baby  has  been  nursed  too 
often  or  at  irregular  intervals,  or  has  been  given  food  other  than  milk. 
Extend  the  nursing  interval  and  allow  the  baby  to  nurse  only  5  or 
10  minutes.  If  the  trouble  continues,  withhold  the  breast  altogether 
for  some  hours  until  there  is  an  improvement.  Give  a  little  water 
to  drink  now  and  then. 

For  bottle-fed  babies,  if  the  disturbance  is  slight,  the  amount  of 
milk  used  in  the  feedings  should  be  reduced  by  half,  skinmied,  and 
aU  sugar  omitted.  If  the  trouble  is  more  severe,  all  food  should  be 
stopped,  only  plain  boiled  water  should  be  given,  and  a  physician 
should  be  considted  at  once. 

A  baby  takes  some  time  to  get  back  to  full  vigor  after  even  a 
slight  digestive  disturbance,  and  the  return  to  food  must  be  gradual. 
It  will  take  from  10  days  to  2  weeks  to  restore  the  normal  condition 
of  the  digestive  tract.  A  second  attack  of  illness  occurs  much  more 
readily  than  the  original  one. 

Constipation. — ^A  nursing  baby  often  responds  to  this  condition  in 
the  mother.  The  mother  shoidd  have  a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels 
each  day.  If  she  is  regular  and  the  baby  is  still  constipated,  he  must 
be  held  over  the  chamber  at  exactly  the  same  hour  every  day  in  the 
effort  to  induce  regular  movements.  Persistence  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  bowel  habit  in  the  baby  prevents  much  of  this 
trouble.  Orange  juice  may  be  given  once  a  day  an  hour  before  his 
midmoming  feeding  after  the  baby  is  6  months  old.  Other  remedies 
are  suggested  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  bottle-fed  baby. 

Constipation  in  a  bottle-fed  baby  is  more  difficult  to  relieve.  After 
the  baby  is  5  or  6  months  old,  oatmeal  gruel  may  be  found  usefid  in 
this  condition,  and  fruit  juices  as  well.  Orange  juice,  may  be  given 
at  5  or  6  months  and  the  strained  pulp  of  prunes  or  baked  apple  in  the 
second  year.  Massage  of  the  abdomen  may  be  tried.  Just  before 
holding  the  baby  over  the  chamber,  imdress  him  as  much  as  neces- 
sary and  let  him  lie  on  his  back.  Moisten  the  hand  in  warm  olive 
oil,  albolene,  or  vaseline,  and  gently  massage  the  abdomen,  using  a 
light  circular  movement  and  very  little  pressure.  Begin  just  above 
the  right  groin,  carry  the  hand  to  the  ribs,  then  across  the  body  and 
down  on  the  left  side.  Keep  this  up  for  5  or  10  minutes,  but  do  not 
let  the  baby  become  chilled. 

Enemas  are  not  to  be  commonly  employed.  If  resorted  to  fre- 
quently they  cause  the  bowel  muscle  to  lose  its  tone  and  soften  and 
dilate  the  bowel  wall.  The  ideal  treatment  consists  in  the  education 
of  the  ilitestine  in  the  regular,  unaided  performance  of  its  natural 
fuBCtioni  which  is  best  achieved  by  persistence  in  a  suitable  diet. 
Do  not  give  <lrugs  for  the  relief  of  this  condition^  save  under  the 
doctor's  direction. 
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li  the  babj  is  ooDstipftted,  a  scMip  Btidc  or  %  ^fjtalbM  mafpomtarj 
m^j  be  tried.  Take  a  pieoe  of  finn  wbite  acMip  Iiatf  an  indh  Hkkk 
and  about  2  incheB  long  and  ahaye  it  down  towud  one  end  until  tin 
point  is  about  one-quarter  of  an  indh  thick  and  perfeetlf  flmootk 
Wet  the  soap  stick  or  <)ip  it  in  vaseUoe  before  uBing  it.  Hold  tin 
stick  by  the  thick  end,  insert  the  other  end  in  the  anas,  and  alknr  ii 
to  remain  in  one  or  two  minutes.  GQuten  suppoaitorieB  may  be  pa^ 
chased  at  a  drugstore  and  are  accompanied  by  direotionB for  their  um. 

If  the  baby  is  badly  constipated  and  needs  relief  at  onoe^  an  enema 
may  have  to  be  used.  For  a  baby  6  months  old  oroyernMapinbof 
warm  water  (95  degrees)  in  which  a  teaspoonfal  of  common  salt  hai 
been  diasolyed,  and  half  as  much  or  less  for  young  babies.  Or  if  the 
constipation  is  specially  severe,  1  to  2  tablepoonfnb  of  wann  olivo 
oil  may  be  used  instead  of  the  salt  solution. 

To  give  an  enema,  use  an  infant  syringe,  which  is  merely  a  rub- 
ber bulb  with  a  nozzle  on  one  end.  To  fill  it^  aqoeeae  the  bolb 
while  holding  the  nozzle  under  water;  when  the  boJb  ia  released  it 
will  fill  with  water  by  suction.  Let  the  baby  lie  on  hia  baek 
the  mother's  lap,  having  the  buttocks  somewhat  ebvated  hgr 
.of  a  folded  towel  placed  under  the  hips.  This  position  wffl  eauie  the 
water  to  run  up  into  the  bowel  nuyre  readily  andaerve  to  eatdi  any 
drip.  Lift  the  baby's  feet  with  the  left  hand  and  with  the  ii|^ 
introduce  the  nozzle,  which  has  been  greased  with  yaaeline,  inside  the 
anus  (the  opening  to  the  bowel),  directing  it  toward  the  back.  The 
operation  will  cause  the  baby  little  or  no  suffering  if  gently  and  slowly 
performed;  although  if  he  is  badly  constipated  the  starting  of  the 
movement  may  be  somewhat  painful.  When  the  liquid  has  been 
injected,  remove  the  nozzle  and  press  the  towel  against  the  opening 
to  the  bowel  to  retain  the  water  until  the  baby  can  be  placed  over  the 
chamber.  As  the  enema  sometimes  comes  away  as  the  nozzle  is  with- 
drawn, the  mother's  clothing  should  be  well  protected.  If  a  foun- 
tain syringe  must  be  used,  the  bag  should  be  held  hardly  higher  than 
the  baby,  or  the  water  will  have  too  great  force. 

Hiccough. — This  is  a  spasm  of  the  diaphragm.  In  infants  it  is 
usually  due  to  an  irritation  of  the  stomach  caused  by  overfilling  the 
stomach  or  by  swallowing  air  with  the  food.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  brought  on  as  the  result  of  a  sudden  exposure  to  cold.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  these  causes.  When  the  trouble  is  in  progress,. 
gentle  massage  of  the  abdomen  or  placing  the  baby  face  downward 
across  the  mother's  lap  will  sometimes  afford  reUef .  A  few  dropa  of 
water  to  drink  may  help. 

Colic. — ^This  is  caused  by  indigestion  due  to  overfeeding,  inqniopte 
feeding,  or  too  frequent  feeding.  The  bowel  is  distended  Iqr  gM, 
giving  rise  to  severe  pain.  The  baby  cries  sharply,  alternately  draw* 
ing  its  legs  up  to  the  body,  then  kicking  them  away.    One  of  the  bert 
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means  of  relief  is  a  small  enema  of  warm  water,  which  will  serve  to 
relieve  the  pain  by  driving  out  the  gas  from  the  intestine.  The  feet 
and  legs  should  bo  kept  very  warm,  and  the  abdomen  may  be  massaged 
with  warm  oil.  Do  not  feed  the  babv  while  the  attack  lasts. 
Though  the  introduction  of  warm  milk  into  the  stomach  may  quiet 
the  baby  temporarily,  the  pain  will  return  with  greater  intensity. 
Warm  water  may  be  given  if  the  baby  will  swallow  it.  Colic  is 
peculiarly  an  ailment  of  young  babies  and  usually  disappears  by 
the  third  or  fourth  month.  It  is  also  very  common  in  breast-fed 
babies.  Constipated  babies  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others,  and 
attention  should  be  given  to  remedying  this  condition  as  a  method  of 
preventing  colic.  Colic  is  also  caused  by  cold,  and  if  the  baby  has 
been  dulled  in  any  way  it  is  well  to  place  him  in  a  warm  bath  for  5 
or  10  minutes,  wrapping  him  warmly  after  taking  him  out  of  the 
water.    The  temperature  of  the  bath  should  be  about  100  degrees. 

Convulsions. — This  is,  to  the  mother,  one  of  the  most  alarming 
illnesses  of  infancy.  It  is  always  a  sjmaptom  of  some  disturbance 
and  the  cause  may  be  slight  or  very  serious.  Accordingly,  in  case 
any  sort  of  twitching  or  convulsive  motions  are  noticed,  it  is  wise  to 
send  at  once  for  a  doctor.  If  a  convulsion  occurs  before  the  doctor 
comes,  keep  the  baby  as  quiet  as  possible,  with  cold  cloths  to  the 
head.  An  enema  of  warm  soapy  water  may  be  given.  Have  plenty 
of  hot  water  ready  so  that  the  doctor  may  give  a  hot  bath  if  he 
desires.  Constipation  is  one  of  the  causes  of  convulsions,  and  it  is 
most  important  to  keep  the  bowels  freely  open  if  a  child  shows  a 
tendency  to  this  trouble.  Do  not  feel  alarm  if  the  physician  admin- 
isters chloroform,  but  never  attempt  its  use  yourself,  as  the  slightest 
error  in  its  administration  may  prove  fatal. 

Croup. — Catarrhal  croup  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  diseases 
of  childhood,  but  it  is  practically  never  fatal.  It  is  beheved  that 
children  with  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids  are  more  subject  to  it  than 
others.  The  onset  is  very  sudden.  The  child  goes  to  bed  apparently 
in  good  health  and  wakens  a  few  hours  later  with  a  hoarse  metallic 
cough  most  alarnung  to  mothers  and  loud,  diflScult  breathing. 

The  baby  should  be  taken  up  and  warmly  wrapped.  The  room 
should  be  made  very  warm  and  a  kettle  of  water  set  to  boil.  If  the 
house  is  piped  with  water,  the  hot  water  may  be  turned  on  in  the 
bathroom  or  kitchen,  all  the  doors  and  windows  closed,  and  the  hot 
moist  atmosphere  will  soon  cause  the  paroxysm  to  relax.  If  kettles 
of  water  must  be  used,  the  steam  will  be  more  effective  if  confined 
imder  a  tent  made  from  a  large  imibrella  or  a  sheet  thrown  over  the 
crib. '  A  gas  or  alcohol  stove  may  be  used  to  keep  the  kettle  boiling. 
There  ia  a  ''.croup  kettle"  on  the  market  which  is  very  convenient. 
It  has  a  long  apout  which  carries  the  steam  where  it  is  needed.  Mild 
attacks  of  croup  will  often  yield  to  the  application  of  warm  moist 
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cloths  about  the  throat,  using  great  care  not  to  bum  the  baby's 
flesh.  When  possible,  the  doctor  should  be  sununoned  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  baby  is  not  sujQPering  from  laryngeal  diphtheria. 

When  the  attack  is  over,  all  damp  clothing  should  be  removed  and 
the  room  very  gradually  cooled,  the  child  being  kept  warmly  covered. 
Children  who  show  a  croupy  tendency  should  be  invigorated  by 
much  out-of-door  life,  imtritious  food,  daily  cold  sponging  over  the 
neck  and  throat,  and  should  be  examined  for  adenoids. 

Cold  in  the  head  (caryza), — This  ailment  is  particularly  annoying 
to  babies,  because  the  obstruction  of  the  nasal  passages,  making 
breathing  difficult,  greatly  interferes  with  the  ease  of  nursing.  Seri- 
ous complications  may  also  follow  a  bad  cold.  These  include  bron- 
chitis, pnemnonia,  tonsiUitis,  and  abscess  of  the  middle  ear.  A  cold 
is  a  germ  disease  and  very  contagious.  As  far  as  possible,  babies 
should  be  kept  away  from  those  suffering  with  this  trouble,  as  it  may 
be  conveyed  by  a  cough  or  a  sneeze  from  the  person  affected.  When 
a  mother  has  a  '*cold,"  she  should  avoid  kissing  the  baby  or  breathing 
directly  in  his  face  or  using  her  handkerchief  in  his  care.  A  nursing 
mother  who  has  a  cold  should  cover  her  nose  and  mouth  with  a  thin 
gauze  or  veil  while  the  baby  is  at  her  breast.  Paper  napkins, 
which  may  be  purchased  for  a  few  cents  a  hundred,  are  a  great  re- 
source at  such  a  time,  as  they  may  be  freely  used  and  then  burned. 
If  the  baby  becomes  infected,  a  few  drops  of  albolene  placed  in  each 
nostril  by  means  of  a  medicine  dropper  will  relieve  the  baby  very 
much.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  and  if  there  is  fever  the 
food  should  bo  reduced.  Keep  the  baby  in  a  room  the  temperature 
of  which  docs  not  vary  greatly  during  the  24  hours,  but  provide  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  Babies  who  live  out  of  doors,  who  are  fed  properly  and 
not  too  Jieavily  dressed,  are  much  less  liable  to  colds  than  others. 
It  is  wise  to  keep  careful  watch  over  a  baby  thus  affected,  as  cer- 
tain eoutii^ious  diseases  appear  first  as  a  cold  in  the  head. 

Pvickhj  heat. — This  disease  is  duo  to  the  heat  of  summer,  or  to 
unduly  heavy  underclothing.  It  manifests  itself  in  a  fine  red  rash 
which  comes  when  the  baby  is  overheated  and  fades  away  under 
cooler  conditions.  The  rash  often  shows  itself  first  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  spreads  over  the  head  and  shoulders.  It  is  a  very  an- 
noyhig  trouble  and  makes  the  baby  fretful  and  restless. 

If  the  rash  appears  in  cold  weather,  the  baby  is  too  warmly  dressed. 
Heavy  flamiels  are  to  bo  avoided,  and  a  thin  cotton  or  silk  garment 
should  be  worn  next  to  the  skin.  When  it  is  caused  by  summer  heat, 
the  baby  should  be  made  as  cool  as  possible,  dressed  in  the  thinnest 
clothing,  and  frequently  bathed  in  cool  water.  Soap  should  never 
be  used  on  an  inflamed  skin,  but  a  starch,  bran,  or  soda  bath  will 
help  to  reheve  the  intense  itching.  Ointments  are  not  so  aootiiing 
in  this  condition  as  powders.     A  satisfactory  powder  is  made  by  mix- 
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ing  1  ounce  each  of  powdered  starch  and  powdered  oxide  of  zinc  with 
60  grains  of  boric  acid.  Any  druggist  will  make  this  up,  and  it 
should  be  used  freely  over  the  inflamed  spots. 

Chafing. — ^A  fat  baby  is  very  apt  to  become  chafed  in  the  folds  and 
creases  of  the  skin,  especially  about  the  buttocks,  where  it  is  due  to 
wet  diapers  or  to  those  which  have  been  washed  with  some  irritating 
soap  powder  or  not  thoroughly  rinsed.  Chafed  flesh  should  not  have 
soap  used  upon  it.  Starch  or  bran  water  may  be  tried.  Keep  the 
skin  clean  and  use  the  powder  above  recommended.  In  obstinate 
cases,  clean  with  fresh  oUve  oil  only,  using  no  water. 

Eczema, — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  annoying  afflictions 
of  babyhood.  It  is  characterized  by  a  swollen,  reddened  skin,  often 
covered  with  tiny  pimples  or  crusts,  sometimes  having  a  watery 
discharge;  at  other  times  dry  and  scaly.  Some  babies  have  a  predis- 
position to  the  disease,  and  in  them  a  slight  cause  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce it.  A  baby's  skin  is  very  deUcate,  and  any  irritation,  such  as 
chapping  from  exposure  to  cold  wind  or  the  use  of  hard  water  or 
strong  soap,  may  lead  to  eczema,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  woolen 
underclothing,  starched  bonnets  and  strings,  or  unclean  diapers. 
The  disease  is  also  caused  by  digestive  troubles  due  to  overfeeding, 
and  often  appears  in  constipated  babies.  These  causes  suggest  the 
measures  needed  for  its  prevention. 

The  disease  should  be  treated  by  a  physician,  as  it  is  very  persistent 
and  must  have  careful  and  constant  attention.  Neither  soap  nor 
plain  water  should  be  used  on  the  affected  parts,  which  are  usually 
the  head  and  face.     Bran  or  starch  water  may  be  used  if  necessary. 

^  liquors  should  be  excluded  from  the  diet  of  a  nursing  mother, 
the  amount  of  meat  reduced,  and  her  out-of-door  exercise  increased. 
For  babies  fed  on  cows'  milk  the  diet  should  be  much  reduced,  both 
in  quantity  and  strength,  and  in  older  children  the  starchy  foods 
restricted,  potatoes  and  oatmeal  being  forbidden.  It  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  the  child  have  a  free  bowel  movement  every  day. 

To  allay  the  itching,  smear  the  surfaces  with  an  application  made  of 
equal  parts  of  limewater  and  sweet  almond  oil,  or  cover  them  with 
a  starch  and  boric-acid  powder.  It  is  most  important  that  the  baby 
shall  not  scratch  the  inflamed  skin,  and  to  prevent  it  pasteboard 
splints  may  be  bound  lightly  about  the  baby's  elbows  with  strips  of 
cotton.  It  will  thus  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  his  hands  to  his 
face,  while  having  their  free  use  for  other  purposes.  A  doctor's  help 
and  advice  are  greatly  needed  in  this  disease. 

MUk  crust. — ^Yellowish,  scaly  patches  sometimes  form  on  a  baby's 
scalp.  To  remove,  anoint  with  oil  or  vaseline  at  night  and  wash 
with  warm  water  and  pure  soap  in  the  morning,  but  do  not  attempt 
to  force  the  crust  away.     If  it  does  not  all  come  off,  repeat  the  opera- 
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close  the  nasal  and  throat  air  passages  so  that  the  baby  canrnot  breathe 
freely.  Later  the  same  causes  may  lead  to  deafness  and  other 
defects,  which  very  seriously  hinder  the  child's  growth,  both  of  body 
and  mind.  All  babies  who  show  any  signs  of  trouble  of  this  kind 
should  be  examined  by  a  competent  physician,  who  will  decide  how 
early  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  these  growths  may  be  per- 
formed.' Children  suflFer  so  seriously  from  this  disease  that  no  parent 
should  be  willing  to  have  a  child  start  out  under  such  a  handicap. 
In  the  hands  of  a  careful  surgeon  the  operation  is  a  slight  one,  and 
in  many  cases  the  relief  is  immediate.  The  illustration  on  page  70, 
taken  from  the  New  Zealand  pamphlet  on  the  Feeding  and  Care 
of  the  Baby,  shows  how  the  air  passages  are  blocked  by  adenoid 
growths  and  how  the  hearing  may  be  affected  by  the  partial  closing 
of  the  tube  leading  to  the  ear.* 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES.' 

Happily,  nursing  infants  are  less  Uable  to  these  diseases  than  older 
children;  stUl  babies  have  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
general  symptoms  of  this  class  of  diseases  are  fever,  vomiting,  per- 
sistent discharges  from  the  nose,  reddened  eyes,  sore  throat,  and  skiift 
rashes.  If  such  symptoms  appear,  the  child  should  be  kept  away 
from  other  children  and  the  doctor  summoned  at  once. 

Measles. — ^This  disease  is  never  to  be  regarded  as  of  small  conse- 
quence, and  it  is  particularly  fatal  in  the  first  year  of  life.'  It  is 
especially  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  compUcations  which  may 
accompany  or  follow  it.  Some  of  those  possible  compUcations  are 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  or  troubles  with  the  kidneys, 
eyes,  or  ears.  The  disease  first  appears  as  a  cold  in  the  head.  The 
eyes  are  red,  swollen,  and  watery;  there  is  running  at  the  nose,  and 
the  throat  is  dry.  This  stage  is  followed  by  a  cough  and  at  last, 
usually  after  three  or  four  days,  the  skin  breaks  out  in  a  profuse 
rash,  which,  if  it  is  a  mild  case,  fades  away  in  a  few  days.  The 
child  will  be  drowsy  and  fretful  and  should  bo  kept  in  bed  until  the 
eruption  is  over. 

The  eyes  are  apt  to  be  sensitive  ia  this  disease  and  the  crib  should 
be  turned  so  that  the  baby  will  not  face  the  windows.  It  is  so 
essential  to  have  a  constant  and  generous  supply  of  fresh  air  for  the 
little  patient  that  the  wiadows  should  not  be  darkened,  as  by  doing 
this  the  ventilation  will  be  cut  off  to  a  large  extent.  Additional 
protection  for  the  eyes  may  be  secured  by  placing  a  dark  screen  about 
the  crib. 

The  baby  should  be  covered  warmly  in  cold  weather.  A  Uquid  diet 
will  be  the  rule.    This,  however,  and  all  the  medical  treatment  should 

1  From  Feeding  and  Care  of  the  Baby,  New  Zealand,  1913. 

s  Contagious  diseases.    Supplement  to  Public  llealth  Reports  No.  0. 

•  Hflasles.    Supplement  to  Public  Health  Reports  No.  1  (1913). 
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be  under  the  direction  of  a  physician,  whose  care  is  especially  needed 
to  save  the  child  from  the  complications  of  the  disease. 

Whooping  cough} — ^Few  illnesses  to  which  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren are  Uable  are  more  dangerous  than  this,  and  the  greatest  pains 
should  be  taken  to  protect  them  from  this  infection.  It  is  fre- 
quent!/ fatal,  and  at  best  it  is  an  exhausting  disease,  often  veiy 
obstinate,  and  it  may  be  followed  by  other  distressing  sicknesses, 
such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis.  The  disease  shows 
the  symptoms  of  a  cold  in  the  head,  accompanied  by  a  cough, 
which  gradually  grows  worse,  until  the  characteristic  whooping 
sound  appears.  The  attack  lasts  from  three  to  eight  weeks  but  often 
leaves  behind  it  a  bronchitis  which  may  persist  all  winter,  if  the 
attack  has  occurred  in  the  fall.  The  child  should  be  kept  out  of  doors 
as  much  as  possible,  being  protected  against  cold  and  exposure  by 
suitable  clothing  and  shelter.  Indoors  the  windows  should  be  open 
day  and  night.  The  bowels  should  move  every  day,  and  the  diet 
should  be  light  but  nutritious.  Medical  advice  should  always  be 
secured,  as  under  the  best  treatment  the  course  of  the  disease  may 
be  shortened  and  the  danger  of  compUcations  greatly  lessened.  Par- 
ents of  children  suffering  from  this  and  other  contagious  diseases 
are  usually  l^ally  and  always  morally  bound  to  recognize  the  menace 
which  their  sick  child  is  to  the  well  children  about,  and  to  respect  all 
necessary  precautions  and  to  maintain  such  quarantine  measures 
as  will  protect  others  from  exposure.  It  is  behoved  that  this  disease, 
as  well  as  many  other  contagious  diseases,  is  chiefly  communicated 
by  the  discharges  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  throat.  Therefore,  chil- 
dren sufTeriug  from  it  should,  when  old  enough,  use  paper  napkins 
for  handkerchiefs,  and  should  bo  urged  to  use  them  freely  and  taught 
to  burn  them  or  put  them  where  they  may  be  ])urned  at  once.  The 
mother  should  use  them  in  the  care  of  the  baby.  It  would  undoubt- 
edly save  much  of  the  spread  of  contagious  disease  if  the  use  of  single- 
service  paj)er  handkerchiefs  were  obligatory  in  schools. 

Pillowcases,  towels,  and  napkins  used  about  the  patient  may  carry 
the  germs  from  his  nose  and  throat,  and  should  never  be  used  for 
anyone  else  until  they  have  l:cen  thoroughly  disinfected  by  boiling. 

Syjihilis. — This  disease  is  one  of  the  most  serious  with  which  children 
can  be  affected,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  cured,  involves  long  and  persistent 
treatment.  The  prevention  of  this  disease  is  of  fu^t  importance. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  babies  are  mfected  from  their  own 
parents,  and  any  control  of  this  scourge  can  be  brought  about  only 
through  the  education  of  parents  in  their  responsibility  in  this  matter. 
If  syphilis  makes  its  appearance  in  one  baby,  thoughtful  parents 
will  undergo  the  necessary  treatment  and  see  to  it  that  they  are  both 
entirely  free  from  disease,  as  indicated  bv  the  most  delicate  tests, 

>  Whooping  Cough:  Its  nature  an<I  provcntion.    Reprint  from  Public  Health  Reports  No.  100. 
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before  permitting  themselves  to  produce  another  child.  The  baby 
should  also  imdei^  treatment  for  his  own  sake  and  to  prevent  infec- 
tion of  others. 

Tuberculosis. — ^This  is  one  of  the  common  and  fatal  diseases  of 
childhood.  Prevention  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Babies  and 
children  should  be  protected  from  infection  by  every  possible  means. 
The  germs  are  distributed  from  the  sputum  of  those  suffering  from 
the  disease,  and  infants  usually  contract  it  from  an  infected  parent 
or  caretaker.  The  germ  may  be  directly  conveyed  by  kissing  or  by 
coughing  or  sneezing  in  the  baby's  face,  by  using  an  infected  handker- 
chief for  the  child,  and  in  other  ways.  Ttese  and  other  similar  ways 
of  infecting  the  baby  suggest  the  care  that  is  necessary  to  prevent 
it.  Fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  good  food  are  indispensable,  both  in  the 
prevention  of  the  disease  and  in  its  treatment.  A  tuberculous 
mother  should  never  attempt  to  nurse  her  baby.  In  case  the  mother 
has  the  disease^  both  mother  and  child  should  Uve  constantly  out 
of  doors,  and  whenever  possible  city  families  among  whom  the  dis- 
ease exists  should  remove  to  the  country,  where  the  conditions  are 
most  favorable  to  out-of-door  life.  PubUc  agencies  for  the  relief 
and  prevention  of  the  disease  exist  in  nearly  all  States,  and  should  be 
appealed  to  for  instruction  and  advice. 

Hoohworm  disease. — This  disease  belongs  especially  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  travel  and  the  movement  of  population 
are  distributing  it  more  or  less  widely.  It  prevails  particularly 
in  sandy  soils  and  in  country  districts  and  is  caused  by  a  tiny  worm 
which  grows  in  polluted  soil  and  is  taken  into  the  body  through  the 
skin.  Among  children  the  worm  finds  its  way  into  the  body  usually 
through  the  soles  of  bare  feet.  Possibly,  also,  it  is  taken  into  the 
body  in  drinking  water  or  on  uncooked  vegetables,  such  as  salads. 
The  worm  is  particularly  active  just  after  a  rain  or  a  heavy  dew,  and 
in  warm  moist  places.  This  disease  is  manifested  by  dry  hair, 
tallowlike  skin,  paleness,  headache,  swollen  abdomen,  sores  on  the 
legs,  and  the  like.  There  will  be  Uttle  red  swollen  places  where  the 
worm  enters  the  flesh.  The  disease  usually  responds  promptly  to 
medical  treatment,  and  if  a  child  is  discovered  scratching  his  toes  or 
feet  he  should  be  taken  at  once  to  a  physician. 

Prevention  is  of  first  importance.  A  circular  giving  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  disease,  its  causes,  and  how  to  prevent  it,  may  be 
had,  free  of  charge,  by  applying  to  the  Pubhc  Health  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.^ 

The  spread  of  the  hookworm  is  due  to  the  pollution  of  the  soil  by 
the  use  of  open  privies  or  by  the  scattering  of  the  bowel  movements  ol 
persons  infected  with  the  worm.    The  use  of  sanitary  closets  is  abso- 

>  Hookworm'DisMse:  Its  nature,  treatment,  and  prevention.    Public  Health  Bull.  32. 
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lutely  neeeaaaiy  if  the  d'neaae  k  to  be  eonteofled. .  Modeh  olsadi 
elosets  are  fpym,  in  tbe  bulletin  aheedy  refcned  io.    (See  Appeadiz  | 
for  additional  publieations  on  the  subject  of  eanitaty  privies.) 

Viiiocvagifiilia. — ^Ilie  principal  signs  of  the  disease  axe  a  jeDowiBh 
iNdiite  vaginal  disoharge.  There  is  apt  to  be  some  ndneas  of  the 
parts,  and  if  the  discharge  is  profuse,  the  adjaoent  akin  of  the  thii^ 
may  be  reddened  by  irritation.  Ttui  baby  should  be  takan  to  the 
doctor  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms. 

It  is  a  very  contagious  disease  which  is  spreading  with  alanning 
rapidity  throughout  the  country.  When  one  Kttle  giil  oontEBeti  it 
there  is  grave  danger  of  its  being  transmitted  to  evwy  other  fittb 
girl  in  the  house.  Only  absolute  separation,  not  only  of  the  inf eeted 
child  but  of  an  of  her  clothing,  her  toweb,  wash  doths,  soap^  etc., 
can  prevent  its  spread.  The  hands  of  the  mother  should  have  a 
thorough  scrubbing  with  soap  and  brush  and  should  than  be  washed 
in  a  disinfecting  solution.^ 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  infected  child  sleep  with  any 
member  of  the  household.  Great  caie  must  be.tikifin  not  to-oany 
the  disease  to  the  eyes,  either  ci  mother  or  baby,  by  As  fingen. 
The  mother  must  not  touch  her  own  or  the  babjPs  f see  mxtil  her 
hands  have  been  cleansed  as  above,  and  she  must  oootnuiaQy  s^iaid 
the  baby  against  doing  so.  The  baby  should  wear  a  vidval  pad  as 
long  as  the  discharge  lasts. 

All  the  infected  child's  clothing  should  be  placed  in  a  disinfecting 
solution  and  thon  boiled. 

TrachoTna. — This  is  a  dangerous  infectious  disease  of  the  eyes 
which  is  spreading  alarmingly  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  and 
which  is  responsible  for  much  blindness.  It  is  first  shown  by  swollen, 
reddened  lids  with  a  discharge  of  pus  from  the  eyes,  which  are  highly 
sensitive  to  the  light. 

The  disease  spreads  from  one  person  to  another  by  the  use  of  a 
common  washbasin,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  and  the  like,  so  that 
children  and  even  infants  are  as  likely  to  be  infected  as  grown  persons. 
There  can  never  be  any  eflFective  control  over  this  and  many  other 
diseases  until  parents  generally  learn  what  is  required,  not  only  for 
their  cure,  but,  most  of  all,  for  their  prevention. 

When  trachoma  appears  or  is  suspected  in  a  community,  parents 
should  appeal  to  the  local  health  authorities  and  other  physicians  to 
see  that  the  proper  measures  are  undertaken  for  the  treatment  of  these 
and  the  prevention  of  other  cases,  and  State  authorities  may  be 
called  upon,  as  well.  The  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United  States 
publishes  free  Uterature  on  the  subject.     (See  Appendix.) 

1  See  Apvendiz  for  dJsinfectanU. 
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GENERAL  HEALTH  CONDITIONS. 

GERMS. 

Infectious  diseases  are  due  to  harmful  genns  or  microscopic  plants 
of  very  simple  structure,  which  are  present  in  the  excretions  of  per- 
sons suffering  with  such  diseases,  and  may  be  transferred  by  flies  or 
other  means  to  milk,  water,  and  other  foods.  Disease  germs  are 
removed  by  disinfection,  which  means  simply  cleanliness.  Sunshine, 
fresh  air,  hot  water  and  soap  are  the  best  ordinary  disinfectants. 
If  there  is  contagious  illness  in  the  house,  or  if  some  member  of  the 
family  has  inflamed  eyes,  or  a  sore  or  wound  of  any  sort  to  be 
dressed,  the  mother  should  scrub  her  hands  thoroughly  in  hot  water, 
using  plenty  of  soap  and  a  stiff  brush.  In  addition  she  should  dip 
them  in  alcohol  or  some  other  disinfecting  solution.  She  should  thus 
cleanse  her  hands  both  before  and  after  attending  to  the  sore  part, 
to  prevent  carrying  any  harmful  germ  to  the  wound  or  to  her  own  or 
another's  eyes  or  body.* 

FUES. 

Some  forms  of  infantile  diarrhea  and  other  diseases  are  caused  by 
germs  which  may  be  carried  about  by  flies.  It  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  to  the  health  and  the  life  of  every  baby  not  only  to  pro- 
tect him  from  flies  but  to  keep  them  away  from  his  food,  dishes,  and 
utensils.  To  accomphsh  this  all  the  doors  and  windows  should  be 
screened,  and  when  the  baby  is  taken  out  of  doors  he  should  be  pro- 
tected, especially  while  asleep.  For  this  purpose  a  screened  bed  of 
some  sort  is  necessary. 

The  conditions  which  favor  the  growth  of  flies  should  be  done  away 
with  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  The  favorite  breeding  ground 
of  the  common  housefly  is  in  horse  manure,  and  with  the  partial 
elimination  of  the  horse  by  the  extensive  use  of  automobiles  and  the 
consequent  decrease  of  stables  the  number  of  flies  has  noticeably 
diminished.  One  stable,  however,  will  furnish  flies  enough  to  infest 
a  considerable  district,  and  in  most  of  our  cities  at  the  present  time 
there  are  stringent  regulations  regard uig  the  care  and  disposal  of 
manure  which  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  health-loving  citizen  to 
assist  the  authorities  in  enforcing.  Since  the  period  required  to  pro- 
duce a  full- growii  fly  from  the  egg  is  about  8  days,  the  manure  should 
be  disposed  of  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  week.  Wlien  this  can  not 
be  done,  it  should  be  disinfected  with  Paris  green,  borax ,  copperas,  or 
cresol  solutions  to  kill  tlie  maggots.  Recent  experiments  indicate 
that  borax  is  the  best  and  cheapest  disinfectant  for  tliis  purpose. 

After  the  flies  have  hatched  they  seek  feeding  places,  which  they 
find  in  uncovered  garbage  pails,  foul  drains,  privies,  and  in  decaying 
matter  of  every  sort,  as  well  as  in  the  household  food  which  may 

1  See  Appendix  for  diBinfectants. 
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have  been  kft  ezpoeed.  Walking  over  tlie  tbot,1^1iU»e  a  «n9 
of  dirt, indnding  often  thegermq  of  diaeaoe,gpch  as  typhoid  fever cr 
dysentery,  which  may  thus  be  conveyed  into  the  human  system. 
(Garbage  and  refuse  of  all  sorts,  rabbish  heaps,  decaying  matter,  and 
anything  which  givee  rise  to  foal  odors  shoold  be  covered,  dioDfeeted, 
or  removed.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the  sabstitatioii  of 
sanitary  privies  for  the  kind  in  ordinary  use  in  the  ooontrf .  If  the 
flies  can  be  kept  away  from  human  excretions  they  lose  much  of 
their  power  to  harm,  as  they  will  not  then  be  l»on^t  mto  contact 
with  germs  of  typhoid  fever  aiid  other  disesaes  so  ooomumibated. 
Privies  should  be  screened,  with  closed  closets,  the  contenta  of  which 
must  be  completely  buried  when  removed.' 

PATENT  MJEDIOUIKS.* 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  danger  of  giving  medkines 
to  babies  and  children  save  under  competent  medical  advioe,  but  it 
is  well  to  emphasize  this  prohibition  particolariy  in  ragard  to  pro- 
prietary preparations.  Numerous  widdy  advertised  nostroms,  fpe- 
quently  sold  as  "soothing"  sirups,  and  priq>sration8  daiming  to 
cure  the  ills  of  teething,  disirhea,  coughs,  colds,  and  the  like,  often 
contain  dangerous  drugs,  and  many  children  have  lost  their  Uvea  by 
being  given  such  medicines.  There  ia  evidence  to  show  that  childrea 
who  are  repeatedly  dosed,  but  who  survive  the  doong,  sometimes 
learn  to  crave  these  quieting  drugs.  They  are  restless  and  irritable 
after  the  effect  of  the  drug  wears  off  and  remain  so  until  it  is  repeated, 
the  drug  habit  being  thus  formed  in  the  same  way  as  with  grown 
people.^  If  urged  to  use  a  patent  medicine,  the  mother  should 
always  examine  the  label  very  carefully,  for  the  Federal  food  and 
drugs  act  requires  the  manufacturers  of  patent  medicines  to  print 
on  the  label  of  the  bottle  the  amount  or  proportion  of  certain  danger- 
ous drugs  that  may  be  present  in  the  so-called  ''remedy."  Drugs 
enumerated  in  the  law  are:  * 

Alcohol,  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  chloroform,  can- 
nabis indica,  chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilide,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any 
such  substance  contained  therein. 

If  the  names  of  any  of  these  drugs  or  derivatives  of  them,  some  of 
which  are  laudanum,  paregoric,  Dover's  powder,  codein,  dionin,  chlo- 
rodyne,  hypnal,  acetphenetidin,  lactophonin,  phenacctin,  antipyrin. 
analgesin,  antikanmia,  orangeine,  and  phenalgin,^  appear  on  the  label, 
or  if  extravagant  claims  are  made  in  the  advertisements  as  to  the 
power  of  the  medicine  to  cure  a  large  number  of  diseases,  the  mother 
should  be  on  her  guard  against  the  * 'remedy." 

t  See  Appendix  for  references  on  Files,  Mosquitoes,  Sinitvy  privies,  etc. 

*  Coortesy  of  Dr.  T.  C.  Merrill,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agricultiire. 
s  Habit-forming  Agents,  Farmers'  Bull.  303,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1010. 

4  Federal  food  and  drugs  act.  1006. 

•  Regulation  38,  Fed«-**  <~*^  And  drags  act,  1006,  indudes  ttaeee  among  otber  dertyattfVi. 
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In  addition  to  these  medicines,  a  great  many  proprietary  articles 
are  on  the  market,  which,  although  not  falling  within  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  since  they  do  not  contain  the  specified  drugs,  never- 
theless may  do  much  harm,  as  they  contain  sugars,  sirups,  flavoring 
materials,  and  other  substances  which  are  very  likely  to  upset  the 
digestion  of  the  baby. 

VACCINATION. 

Babies  should  be  vaccinated  before  teething  begins.  There  is  less 
disturbance  from  it  earlier  than  later,  provided  the  baby  is  healthy. 
A  suitable  time  is  at  from  3  to  6  months  of  age.  The  sore  made  by 
vaccination  should  not  be  covered  by  any  shield  which  is  imperious  to 
air,  but  must  be  lightly  protected.  Various  methods  are  used  by 
physicians,  but  one  of  the  simplest  is  to  cover  it  with  a  loose,  wide 
bandage  of  sterile  gauze,  or  old  linen  (recently  boiled,  to  make  it  per- 
fectly, clean).  An  old  handkerchief  makes  a  good  bandage,  and  any 
of  these  may  be  sewed  or  pinned  inside  the  sleeve.  If  the  bandage 
becomes  wet  with  the  discharge  from  the  sore  and  sticks  to  the  scab, 
it  should  not  be  pulled  o£P,  but  the  cloth  may  be  cut  away  aroimd 
it  and  a  small  piece  left  adhering.  The  bandage  should  be  changed 
once  or  twice  a  day,  or  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  the  wound 
perfectly  clean. 

TO  TAKE  THE  TEMPERATURE. 

Place  the  baby  face  downward  on  the  mother's  lap  with  his  head 
to  her  left.  With  the  right  hand  slowly  insert  the  bulb  end  of  a 
clinical  thermometer,  which  has  been  first  dipped  in  vaseline,  in  the 
anus  (the  opening  of  the  bowel).  Direct  it  toward  the  back  and  hold 
it  in  4  minutes.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  an  ordinary 
clinical  thermometer  should  be  visible.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
hold  the  baby's  legs  so  firmly  that  the  thermometer  is  not  broken. 

CLEANLY  HASriS. 

Children  should  be  taught  very  early  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  a 
handkerchief  that  has  been  used  by  some  one  else,  and  for  similar 
reasons  the  use  of  individual  towels  and  wash  cloths  should  be  insisted 
upon. 

A  baby  should  be  taught  to  blow  its  nose,  to  submit  the  tongue  and 
throat  to  inspection,  to  gargle,  and  to  regard  the  doctor  as  a  friend 
whoae  visits  are  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure.  Attention  to. 
these  suggestions  will  make  the  task  of  the  physician  at  some  critical 
time  far  less  di£Blcult  than  it  otherwise.XQight  be.  If  a  baby  hasLsome- 
tomes  beea  threatened  with. a  visit:from.the  doctor  as  a  means  Jof 
seouring  obedieDce,  his: fear  xoay.be  a  serious  drawback  to  successful 
tieatmant. '. 
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Badey, — Barley  water,  gruely  and  jelly  differ  only  in  tliinlmfinn 
For  barley  water  use  2  level  teaepoonfuls  of  tMuiiiy  Soar,  Make  it 
into  a  paste  witli  cold  water  and  add  to  it  a  pint  of  boiHiig  water, 
stiniDg  continually  to  prevent  lumps.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  oook 
for  at  least  an  hour,  adding  sufficient  water  at  the  end  to  maloB  a 
pint  of  liquid.  Strain  through  a  cheesecloth  or  game  atrainer.  If 
gruel  or  jelly  is  desired,  use  two  to  eight  times  as  much  floor  to  ths 
same  amount  of  water.  Pearl  badey  may  be  used  if  necesBaiy.  The 
grains  Inust  soak  overnight  and  be  cooked  for  three  to  four  hoom. 
Use  a  heaping  teaspoonf ul  of  the  grains  for  a  pint  of  water. 

Oatmeal. — ^Have  a  pint  of  water  boiling  in  the  top  of  the  dooUe 
boiler;  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  drop  in  gradually  half  a  C19 
of  oatmeal  flakes,  stirring  all  the  while.  Then  cook  for  three  horns 
and  strain  through  a  wire  sieve.  Thin  with  boiling  witter  to  die 
desired  consistency. 

JSice  and  wheat, — ^Rice  jelly  is  made  in  the  same  wi^  as  hatlqr  jd^. 
The  directions  for  cookixig  the  various  wheat  prsparaliaDa  ^pear  on 
the  boxes,  but  all  such  preparations  should  be  cooked  at  Isaiit  ffaiM. 
times  as  long  as  is  there  indicated,  and  should  be  strained,  and  thIniuMi 
to  the  proper  strength  with  boiling  water. 

A  fireless  cooker  is  a  great  help  in  the  preparation  of  cereals.  If 
porridges  are  cooked  for  the  family  breakfast,  a  large  spoonful  of  the 
cooked  porridge  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  heated, 
stirred,  and  strained  to  make  a  thin  gruel. 

Com  jneal. — Com-moal  gruel  is  especially  good  for  the  nursing 
mother,  as  it  seems  to  promote  the  flow  of  milk.  Have  a  quart  of 
boiling  salted  water  and  add  a  cup  of  fine,  yellow  com  meal  which  has 
been  stirred  into  a  thick  paste  with  a  little  cold  water.  Cook  for  two 
hours,  adding  boiling  water  as  may  bo  needed.  Eat  with  milk  and 
sugar,  or  as  desired.  Grits  is  also  an  excellent  food,  but  needs  long 
cooking. 

FRurrs  AND  FRurr  juicbs. 

Orange  and  all  other  fruit  juices  should  bo  strained  through  a  wire 
strainer  or  a  cloth,  so  as  to  remove  every  particle  of  solid  matter, 
and  in  addition  should  be  diluted  by  using  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
for  a  baby  of  5  months,  gradually  diminishing  this  amount  until  the 
juice  is  given  pure. 
-Apples  may  be  stewed  or  baked. 

Pnuies  are  prepared  as  follows:  Wash  them  well  through  sevetal 
waters,  then  put  them  to  soak  ovemi^t.  Oook  them  the  next  day 
in  the  same  water.    It  will  take  only  a  little  cooldng  to  makathem 
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perfectly  tender.  A  very  little  sugar  may  be  added,  but  for  a  baby  it  is 
best  to  omit  the  sugar,  as  the  fruit  has  its  own  sugar.  The  clear  juice 
is  laxative.  In  the  second  year  the  cooked  fruit  may  be  squeezed 
through  a  colander  and  the  strained  pulp  given  to  the  baby. 

MEATS. 

Scraped  leef  or  mvUon. — ^Take  meat,  preferably  from  the  roimd, 
free  from  fat.  Place  on  a  board  and  scrape  with  a  silver  spoon. 
When  you  have  the  desired  amount  of  meat  pulp,  shape  into  a 
pat  and  broil  on  a  hot,  dry  spider.  Do  not  cook  too  long.  When 
done  season  with  a  htUe  salt  and  butter  and  serve.  A  few  drops 
of  lemon  juice  may  be  added. 

Beef  juice. — ^Broil  lightly  a  piece  of  the  round  of  beef,  cut  in  strips, 
and  squeeze  the  juice  out  with  a  meat  press  or  a  large  lemon  squeezer. 
The  juice  may  be  extracted  without  cooking  the  meat  at  all.  This 
is  accomplished  by  soaking  beef  in  cold  water.  Use  a  pound  of 
chopped  round  of  beef.  Put  it  in  a  glass  jar  with  one-fourth  as 
much  water.  Turn  the  jar  upside  down  now  and  then  and  allow  the 
meat  to  soak  for  several  hours  or  overnight,  keeping  it  on  ice.  In  the 
morning,  empty  the  whole  into  a  coarse  muslin  bf^  and  squeeze  out 
the  juice.  Season  with  a  little  salt.  This  juice  should  not  be  cooked, 
but  warmed  slightly  before  feeding  it,  and  may  be  added  to  milk  if 
desired.  If  needed  more  quickly,  put  tjie  beef  in  a  bowl  with  crushed 
ice.  Cover  the  meat  and  ice  with  a  small  plate  weighted  down  with 
a  flatiron. 

Broths. — Chicken,  beef,  or  mutton  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
broth.  Use  a  pint  of  water  to  each  poxmd  of  the  meat.  Put  the 
meat  on  in  cold  water  and  allow  it  to  come  to  a  boil,  then  lower  the 
fire  so  that  it  will  barely  simmer  for  three  or  four  hours.  Or  prepare 
it  in  the  fireless  cooker  as  directed  for  soup. 

When  the  meat  is  tender,  remove  it  and  add  enough  water  to  make 
up  the  original  amount  of  liquid;  strain  through  a  wire  sieve  and  set 
it  away  to  cool.  When  cold,  the  fat  may  bo  removed  in  a  solid  piece, 
leaving  a  clear  liquid  or  jelly.  Heat  a  small  portion,  seasoning  with 
salt  only.  Broth  has  little  or  no  nutritive  value  in  itself,  but  if 
added  to  milk,  or  thickened  with  arrowroot,  cornstarch,  or  gelatin, 
or  eaten  with  dry  bread  crumbs  it  becomes  a  real  food. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  the  broth  at  once,  pour  out  a  little  into  a  bowl 
or  soup  plate,  and  set  the  dish  on  the  ice  or  in  a  pan  of  very  cold 
water.    The  fat  will  rise  and  may  be  skinmied  or  strained  off. 

BREADS. 

Toatt. — ^The  ordinary  breakfast  toast  is  not  suitable  for  a  baby. 
For  him  the  bread  should  be  at  least  one  day  old  and  be  cut  in  very 
thin  slices.    The  slices  should  be  placed  on  edge  in  a  toast  rack  in 
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the  oT«n  to  drj,  or  kipfe  aepanled  fay  Mhne  other  mnom  Lttn 
the  oven  door  partly  open.  The  sIumb  ahoiild  not  browB,  but  altar 
they  are  dry  they  may  be  lif^tly  toaated  and  ahoaU  be  tender  and 
of  a  unif oim  diyneaa  ihrou^boui. 

Dried  ftreod.— Urn  b  aunilar  to  the  toaat.  Pull  a  loaf  of  tnA 
bread  in  pieces  and  diy  in  the  oven  in  the  aame  mj,  then  toait 
very  lig^tlyi  as  needed.  No  fresb-baked  or  hot  breads  of  any  sort 
should  be  given  to  the  baby.  f!^ 

Bran  bread. — One  cup  of  cooking  molasses,  1  teaapoonful  of  aodii 
1  small  teaspoonful  of  salty  1  pint  of  sour  miflc  or  batteEmiflk^  1  quart 
of  bran>  1  pint  of  flour.  Stir  well  and  bake  for  one  hoar  in  a  alov 
oven.    It  may  be  baked  in  a  loaf  or  in  gem  pans  aa  prefarrad. 

B008. 

Coddled  eggs. — ^Have  a  saucepan  of  water  boiling  bardf  put  the  €gg 
into  the  wator  and  remove  the  dish  from  the  fire  at  onoe.  OovWi 
and  aUow  the  Qgg  to  cook  about  seven  or  eig^  nmmtas^  The  white 
should  be  soft  and  of  a  jeDylike  conajstenqy,  whioh  makea  it  quite 
readily  digestible.  A  few  experiments  will  detennine  wbaJb  quan- 
tity of  water  to  use.  Too  much  water  will  mo^  the  egg  too  hanL 
Some  children  can  not  digest  the  yolks  of  loggs,  and  it  is  wise  on  this 
account  to  begin  by  feeding  the  white  only.    Season  with  a  little  salt. 
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CavliJUywer. — One  small  head  of  cauliflower,  1  quart  of  water,  1  tear 
spoonful  of  flour,  1  teaspoonf ul  of  salt,  one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk,  1 
teaspoonf  ul  of  butter.  Clean  and  break  up  cauliflower  and  cook  it  20 
minutes  in  boiling  water  with  a  little  salt.  Drain.  Make  a  sauce 
with  one-fourth  cup  of  water  in  which  the  cauliflower  was  cooked,  the 
butter,  flour,  and  milk.  Pour  sauce  over  cauliflower.  If  very  smaD 
pieces  are  desired,  mash  with  a  fork  or  rub  through  a  coarse  sieve. 

Spinach. — Cook  spinach  in  salted  water  imtil  tender.  Pour  cold 
water  over  it  and  drain.  Chop  fine  or  rub  through  a  coarse  sieve. 
To  2  tablespoonfuls  of  spinach  add  1  teaspoonful  of  fine  bread 
crumbs,  one-half  teaspoonful  melted  butter,  and  a  little  salt.  Reheat 
and  serve. 

Asparagus. — Cook  one-half  of  a  bunch  of  asparagus,  in  about  a  pint 
of  slightly  salted  water.  When  tender  remove  stalks,  one  by  one. 
Place  on  a  warm  plate  and  remove  pulp  by  taking  hold  of  the  firm 
end  of  stalk,  scraping  lightly  with  a  fork  toward  the  tq>.  .  Use  pulp 
only. 

Make  a  sauce  with  one-fourth  cup  of  water  in  which  the  asparagus 
w:as^cooked,  one-fourth  cup  ofmilk,  l.teaspponful  of  fl<iuv».  aJittle 
buttet  and  salt.    Dip  a  smalL  piece  of  toast  in  the  sauce.    Takft  jIvbiA 
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is  left  of  the  sauce  and  mix  with  2  tablespoonfuls  of  asparagus  pulp. 
Reheat.    Place  on  toast  and  serve. 

Carrots. — Cook  one-half  pound  of  young  carrots  in  a  pint  of  fat- 
free  soup  stock  or  slightly  salted  water,  adding  more  if  it  cooks  away 
before  they  are  done.  Rub  through  a  sieve,  add  1  teaspoonful  of 
bread  crumbs,  a  little  butter  and  salt.    Reheat  and  serve. 

Beans, — Soak  2  ounces  or  4  tablespoonfuls  of  beans  and  cook 
them  slowly  in  a  good  deal  of  water  until  they  are  soft,  but  not 
broken.  Rub  through  a  sieve,  add  1  cupful  of  soup  stock  and  let 
them  cook  for  one-half  hour,  adding  more  stock  if  it  boils  away. 
Mix  a  little  butter  and  flour,  about  a  saltspoonful  of  each,  and  a 
little  salt.    Add  to  soup.     Return  to  fire  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes. 

Oreen  peas, — Cook  a  cupful  of  green  peas  in  boiling  salted  water 
until  they  are  done.  Drain,  saving  the  water  in  which  they  are 
cooked.  Rub  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Make  a  sauce  of  2  table- 
spoonfuls of  water  in  which  the  peas  were  boiled,  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
sweet  milk,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  fine 
bread  crumbs.    Mix  all  together.    Reheat  and  serve. 

Cream  soups. — Cream  soups  may  be  made  from  vegetable  pulp, 
using  1  tablespoonful  of  cooked  potatoes,  peas,  or  asparagus  to  one- 
half  cup  of  water  in  which  the  vegetables  were  cooked,  one-half  cup 
of  sweet  milk,  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  flour  with  a  little  butter 
and  salt.     Cook  another  minute  or  two.    Strain  if  necessary.    Serve. 
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APPENDIX 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  ON  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Much  helpful  and  instructive  literature  concerning  the  health  and 
welfare  of  tne  family  and  the  sanitation  of  the  home  is  published  by 
different  branches  oi  the  Federal  Government,  notably  by  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  bv  tne  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  titles  of  these  publications,  as  well 
as  of  a  few  private  publications  of  special  interest,  are  given  below. 

The  following  pubUcations  are  a  few  of  those  pertaining  directly  to 
domestic  problems,  several  of  which  are  referred  to  in  the  present 
volume.  Most  of  the  Government  publications  are  distributed  free 
of  charge  to  residents  of  the  United  States.  Some,  however,  have  a 
small  price  attached.  The  titles  of  these  are  marked  with  an  aster- 
isk (*).  These  are  to  be  purchased  from  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Entomology  Circulars. 
Animal  Industry  Circulars,  and  Weekly  News  Letters  are  to  be  haa 
by  addressing  a  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  Public 
Health  Reports,  reprints  from  Pubhc  Health  Reports,  Hygienic  Lab- 
oratory Bulletins,  and  Public  Health  Bulletins,  from  the  Public  Health 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  PubUcations  of  the  Children's  Bureau  are 
sent  free  upon  appUcation  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau. 

MILK. 

The  care  of  milk  and  itfl  use  in  the  home,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  413. 
Use  of  milk  as  food,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  363. 
*Tho  covered  milk  pail.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  210. 

*The  influence  of  breed  and  individuality  on  the  composition  of  milk,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  Bulletin  No.  150. 
Extra  cost  of  producins;  clean  milk,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Circular  No.  170. 
*Milkand  its  relation  to  public  health,  Ilyj^ienic  Laboratory  Bulletin  No.  56.    ($1.) 
Clean  milk:  Production  and  handlinp,  Farmen^'  Bulletin  No.  602. 
Removing  garlic  flavor  from  milk  and  cream,  I'armers'  Bulletin  No.  608. 

OTHER  FOODS. 

Principles  of  nutrition  and  nutritive  value  of  food,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  142. 

Preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  table,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  256. 

Care  of  food  in  the  home,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  375. 

Cereal  breakfast  foods,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  249. 

Meats,  composition  and  cooking.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  34. 

Economical  use  of  meat  in  the  home.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  391. 

*Bread  and  toa^it,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  193. 

The  home  vegetable  garden.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  255. 

Food  value  oi  com  and  corn  products.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No  298. 

Nuts  and  their  uses  as  food,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  332. 

Cheese  and  its  economical  uses  in  the  diet,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  487. 

Canning  vegetables  in  the  home,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  359. 

Bread  and  bread  making.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  389. 

Mutton  and  its  value  in  the  diet,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  526. 

Sugar  and  its  value  as  food,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  535. 

Eggs  and  their  uses  as  food.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  128. 

Poultry  as  food,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  182. 
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Fish  as  food,  FarmerB'  Bulletin  No.  85. 

Beans,  peas,  and  other  legumes  as  food.  Farmers'  Bulletin  *No.  121. 

Use  of  miit  as  food,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  293. 

Potatoes  and  other  root  crops  as  food.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  295. 

Use  of  com,  kafir,  and  cowpeas  in  the  home,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  559. 

Com  meal  as  a  food  and  ways  of  usingit,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  565. 

Okra:  Its  culture  and  uses,  Farmers' Bulletin  No.  232. 

Home  manu&icture  and  use  of  unfermented  grape  juice,  Farmers'  Bulletion  No.  175. 

INSECTS. 

House  flies,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  459. 

Remedies  and  preventives  against  mosquitoes,  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  444. 
How  insects  affect  health  in  rural  districts,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  155. 
Practical  methods  of  disinfecting  stables.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  480. 
£x|)eriment8  in  the  destruction  of  fly  larvee  in  horse  manure,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Bulletin  No.  118. 
House  ants.  Entomology  Circular  No.  34,  second  series,  revised. 
The  true  clothes  moths,  Entomology  Circular  No.  36,  second  series,  revised. 
The  bedbug,  Entomology  Circular  No.  47,  revised  edition. 
The  silver  nsh,  Entomology  Circular  No.  49,  second  series. 
Cockroaches,  Entomology  Circular  No.  51,  revised. 
House  fleasj  Entomology  Circular  No.  108. 

Hydrocyamc-acid  gas  against  household  insects.  Entomology  Circular  No.  163. 
Anomemade  flytrap  for  20  cents.  Weekly  News  I^etter,  Augtist  12, 1914. 

THE  HOUSE. 

Practical  suggestions  for  farm  buildings,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  126. 
Modem  conveniences  for  the  farm  home.  Fanners'  Bulletin  No.  270. 
How  a  city  fomily  managed  a  farm.  Fanners'  Bulletin  No.  432. 
*A  cheap  and  efficient  sterilizer.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  353. 
*A  cheap  and  efficient  ice  box.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  353. 
*The  fireless  cooker.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  296. 
*A  model  kitchen.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  342. 
The  farm  kitchen  as  a  workshop.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  607. 

PRIVIES. 

The  sanitary  privy.  Fanners'  Bulletin  No.  463. 

Sanitary  pnvjr,  its  pmrpose  and  constmction,  PubUc  Health  Bulletin  No.  37. 
*Disposalof  night  soil.  Public  Health  Reports,  Reprint,  No.  54.    (5  cents.) 
Standard  sanitary  privy,  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Sewage  disposal  on  the  farm  and  the  protection  of  drinking  water,  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  43. 
*Milk  and  pure  water.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  296. 

DISEASE. 

Contagious  diseases:  Their  prevention  and  control  in  children's  institutions,  Public 
Health  Reports,  Supplement,  No.  6. 

Measles,  rubUc  Health  Reports,  Supplement,  No.  1. 

Whoopingcough:  Its  nature  and  prevention.  Public  Health  Reports,  Reprint,  No,  100. 

Hookworm  disease:  Its  nature,  treatment,  and  prevention,  rublic  Health  Bulletin 
No.  32. 

Tuberculosis:  Its  nature  and  prevention,  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  36. 

Tuberculosis:  Its  predisposing  causes.  Public  Health  Reports,  Supplement,  No.  3. 

Open-air  schools  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  among  children.  Public 
Health  Bulletin  No.  58. 

The  relation  of  climate  to  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Public  Health 
Bulletin  No.  35. 

Trachoma  in  Kentucky,  Public  Health  Reports,  Reprint,  No.  196. 

Trachoma  in  Minnesota,  Public  Health  Reports,  Reprint,  No.  134. 

T^homa  in  Kentucky,  Public  Health  Reports,  Reprint,  No.  101 . 

Some  fotcts  about  malaria,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  450. 

How  to  prevent  typhoid  fever,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  478. 

The  duty  of  a  goodneig^bor,  Weekly  News  Letter,  October  7,  1914. 
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jSabit-foniiing  araiti:  Tbmt  indiinrlnifaatB  ■!•  nd  un  a  m—ici  to  Hw  poUi 
weUue,  Farmen'  Snlletin  No.  898. 
HmnfnhMwm  of  headadie  mixtaiw,  Plnnwa'  BnlMii  K a  877. 

rasmncTAHTS. 

Some  common  diainfecteiitiii  FlMmen'  Bulletin  No.  845. 

Disinfactania:  Tbeir  use  and  appUcatioQ  in  the  pnveiitioii  of  comimiBieebl 
diaeafleB,  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  48. 

HTOIEEIB  OF  CBSLDKOKm 

Gaxe  of  the  baby.  Public  Health  Beporta.  Sopplemeat,  No.  10. 

Summer  caze  of  infanta.  Public  Health  KmanB,  Bapplement,  No.  Itt. 

Prenatal  caie,  Childien*a  Bureau,  Oho  of  diildxen  aenea  No.  1. 

Infant  caxe,  Chlldien'a  Bureau,  Que  of  childreniaerlea  No.  8. 

Heat  and  infant  mortality.  Public  Health  BepQrtB,BeprfaiA»No.  1B6. 

Sewage-polluted  water  auppliea  in  relation  to  infant  mortality^  Public  HaaM 
Reports,  Reprint,  No.  77. 

Baby-aaving  campaigns,  Gbildren'a  Butean,  Infant  mortality  aeriea  No.  1. 

Beportof  New  Zealand  Society  for  the  Health  of  Women  and  Ohildmi,  duldna^ 
Bureau,  Infont  mortality  aeriea  Mo.  2. 

Infant  feedingin  the  IVopica,  W.  B.  Deeka,  Chief  of  Medical  Clinic,  Anooai  Hoi 
pital.    Be|«intTlroceedingi  Oanal  Zone  Medical  AamcfatJon,  1M.I. 


Birth  rogiatiatioii,  Monogmph  No.  1, 2d  edition,  OhUten'a  Bmaan. 
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Baby,  normal 51 

Bands 15 
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objections  to 28 
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Handkerchiefs,  use  6f 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


U.  S.  Department  of  T^abor, 

Children's  Bureau, 

WdshiTigton,  August  24,  1914- 

Sm:  I  transmit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  first  study  in  the 
field  inquiry  contemplated  by  the  Children's  Bureau  into  the  sub- 
ject of  infant  mortality  in  the  United  States.  This  study  was  made 
in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  during  the  first  year  of  the  bureau's  existence, 
and  is  submitted  as  the  first  item  in  a  proposed  series  of  studies  into 
infant  mortality  to  be  made  in  a  number  of  typical  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

The  city  of  Johnstown  was  selected  because  of  its  interest  as  a 
type  oi  town  in  which  there  are  no  large  factories  employing  women 
and  because  its  size  and  its  good  birth  registration  permitted  a  study 
by  the  staff  which  the  bureau  could  at  first  assign  to  this  work. 

The  subject  of  infant  mortaUty  was  chosen,  first,  because  of  its 
obvious  importance  as  recognized  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
subject  mentioned  in  the  law  creating  the  bureau;  second,  because 
of  its  fundamental  value  to  further  work  of  the  bureau;  and  third, 
because  it  was  practicable  to  make  a  single  study,  complete  in  itself, 
which  would  yet  form  part  of  an  integral  whole  as  it  became  possible 
to  extend  the  field  inquiry. 

The  restricted  and  tentative  character  of  this  first  study  is 
recognized.  Its  results  will  be  constantly  compared  and  collated 
with  those  of  following  similar  studies  in  other  conamunities.  Doubt- 
less the  method  of  the  general  field  inquiry  may  be  modified  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  essential  basal  material  of  the  schedules  will 
be  comparable  throughout. 

Infant  mortality  is  a  subject  of  profound  social  importance.  The 
modem  view  has  ceased  to  be  fatalistic;  infant  mortality  is  now 
regarded  as  a  preventable  waste,  injurious  to  survivors  as  well  as 
destructive  to  infants,  and  cruelly  increasing  the  burden  of  rearing 
a  family.  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  the  great  English  authority,  has 
said,  "Infant  mortality  is  the  most  sensitive  index  we  possess  of 
social  welfare  and  of  sanitary  administration,  especially  \mder  urban 
conditions."  Nationally,  the  United  States  has  as  yet  no  means  of 
measuring  the  extent  and  significance  of  its  infant  mortality.  If 
it  were  practicable,  it  would  be  illuminating  to  visit  each  one  of  the 
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2,500,000  children  who,  it  is  estiinated,  are  bom  in  this  oountry 
yearly,  and  to  take  note  of  the  vaiying  social  and  eoonomic  condi- 
tions under  which  some  300,000  of  them  die  and  the  others  survive. 
As  this  is  manifestly  impossible,  the  nearest  approach  is  to  consider 
certain  communities  typical  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  believed  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years'  study  such  data  can  be  presented  as  will 
give  the  United  States  a  fairly  adequate  measure  of  the  conditions 
under  which  American-bom  infants  survive  or  perish,  and  of  the 
possibilities  of  modifying  those  conditions  by  local  action. 

Brilliant  work  for  infant  welfare  has  been  done  in  many  localities, 
notably  by  the  public-health  authorities  and  volunteer  oiganiaations 
of  the  larger  cities,  and  incidental  thereto  much  information  regard- 
ing infant  mortality  has  been  gathered;  but  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  communities, 
it  is  as  yet  hardly  recognized  that  the  problems  which  confront  the 
crowded  quarters  of  the  great  cities  may  also  exist  in  leas  congested 
areas. 

Tn  accordance  with  the  plans  for  a  general  inquiry  into  infant 
mortality,  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  the  first  statistical  eoqpert  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  directed  the  preparation  of  the  schedule  and  the 
field  work  at  Johnstown. 

This  study  considers  all  the  babies  bom  in  Johnstown  within  a 
single  calendar  year.  Since  the  work  was  begun  in  January,  1913, 
it  was  necessary  to  select  the  year  1911  as  the  latest  in  which  all 
babies  born  could  have  attained  a  full  year  of  life. 

Mr.  Stewart  preceded  the  agents  by  a  visit  to  Johnstown  in  which 
ho  explained  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  courtesy  with 
which  the  agents  were  received  by  the  general  public— the  press, 
the  clergy,  cine  and  volunteer  organizations,  and  especially  by  the 
mothers  theinselv^es  -was  a  valuable  factor  in  making  the  inquiry 
successful. 

Above  all,  the  bureau  wishes  to  express  its  obligation  to  the  mothers 
of  Johnstown,  without  whose  generous  understanding  and  help  the 
inquiry  could  not  have  been  conducted.  Their  good  will  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that,  out  of  1,553  mothers  visited,  only  two  refused 
information.  The  readiness  with  which  the  information  was  given 
undoubtedly  depended  upon  the  appeal  to  the  mothers  to  cooperate 
with  the  Goverimient  in  the  effort  to  learn  how  to  save  babies'  lives 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  agents  could  show  that  the  information 
given  was  not  to  be  used  in  any  personal  way. 

The  schedules  were  taken  by  Miss  Emma  Duke,  Miss  Sophia  Vogt, 
and  Miss  Emily  Miladofsky,  special  agents  of  the  bureau,  while  the 
preliminary  work  of  transferring  to  the  schedules  the  information 
contained  on  the  State  records  of  birth  was  done  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Par- 
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sons,  special  agent  of  the  bureau,  who  also  took  the  photographs 
reproduced. 

Just  as  the  work  of  fillmg  out  the  schedules  was  being  completed 
in  Johnstown,  Mr.  Stewart  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  his  loss,  together  with  other  bureau  exigencies,  delayed 
the  completion  of  the  report.  Miss  Emma  Duke  has  written  the 
text  and  she  has  had  the  assistance  of  Miss  Sophia  Vogt  and  Miss  Ella 
A.  Merrittin  making  the  tabulations.  Mr.  Ijewis  Meriam,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  was  interested  in  the  inquiry  from 
the  start,  and  on  Mr.  Stewart's  transfer  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
statistics.  The  bureau  wishes  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to  all 
those  who  have  aided  in  the  preparation  of  this  study  by  preliminary 
advice  and  by  criticism  of  the  schedule  or  manuscript. 

The  method  of  the  inquiry  is  in  one  respect  unique,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware.  Instead  of  taking  as  its  point  of  departure  the  death  records 
of  children  who  have  not  survived  their  first  year,  the  birth  records 
are  first  secured  for  all  children  born  within  a  certain  calendar  year, 
and  each  child  is  then  traced  through  the  first  12  months  of  life,  or  as 
much  of  that  period  as  he  survives,  in  order  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  conditions  which  surround  all  the  children  of  the  town  bom 
during  the  given  year.  It  is  evident  that  this  inquiry  can  be  carried 
on  eflFectively  only  in  communities  which  have  birth  registration, 
and  its  extension  to  include  typical  units  throughout  the  country 
must  depend  largely  upon  the  further  extension  of  birth  registration. 

The  law  creating  the  bureau  provided  for  no  medical  officer  upon 
the  staff,  and  the  inquiry  was  necessarily  restricted  to  a  consideration 
of  family,  social,  industrial,  and  civic  factors.  The  original  material 
of  the  schedule  was  secured  through  personal  interviews  between 
individual  mothers  and  the  women  agents.  As  the  text  shows,  cer- 
tain facts  regarding  the  civic  surroundings  of  the  families  were 
secured  in  addition  to  the  interviews,  but  the  chief  value  of  the 
inquiry  lies  in  the  information  afforded  by  the  mothers.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  a  study  thus  limited  must  omit  certain  important  con- 
siderations. It  is  not  fair  nor  practicable  to  enter  a  home  and  ask 
questions  regarding  conditions  which,  if  they  exist,  are  considered 
personally  humiliating.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  omit  questions 
bearing  on  matters  of  personal  character  or  behavior,  and  therefore 
to  omit  all  consideration  of  two  recognized  factors  in  infant  mor- 
tality— alcoholism  and  venereal  disease.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
bureau  will  be  in  a  position  later  to  consider  these  and  other  factors, 
notably  those  connected  with  the  employment  of  mothers  and  with 
industrial  diseases,  by  methods  independent  of  family  inquiry. 

The  emphasis  of  the  inquiry,  as  shown  throughout  the  text,  was 
upon  certain  of  the  more  obvious  economic,  social,  and  civic  factors 
which  have  surrounded  the  lives  of  the  children  of  Johnstown  bom 
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within  the  given  year.  Ciyio  action  can  remedy  defaotive  sewerage 
and  scavenger  systems  and  dirty  unpaved  streets  which  are  instru- 
mental in  creating  conditions  that  endanger  the  Eves  ot  infants. 
The  extension  of  city  water  to  all  houses;  improved  methods  for 
sewage  disposal,  garbage  collections,  and  general  scavenging;  the 
paving  of  streets  and  inhabited  alleys;  the  widening  of  alleys;  the 
improved  grading  of  streets  and  alleys;  the  relief  of  house  and  lot 
congestion;  the  abolition  of  wells  and  yard  privies;  sewer  connec- 
tion for  all  houses;  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance — all  of  these 
are  needed  improvements  for  the  infant  health  and  the  general 
health  of  Johnstown. 

But  the  public's  responsibility  does  not  end  merely  in  remedying 
such  conditions  as  those  just  noted.  There  is  a  growing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  mimicipalities  to  accept  responsibility  for  fumishiDg 
information  and  instruction  to  its  citizens.  Some  cities  have  reduced 
their  infant  mortality  rate  by  having  expectant  motiiers  instructed 
in  prenatal  care ;  others  by  sending  instructive  visiting  nurses,  imme- 
diately after  the  birth  of  a  child,  iato  homes  that  need  them.  Other 
means  which  have  been  found  effective  in  reducing  excessive  infant 
mortality  rates  are  baby  welfare  stations,  consultation  statiDiiis  for 
expectant  and  nursing  mothers,  and  the  diBtribution  of  sound  litera- 
ture on  prenatal  care,  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants,  the  care  of  milk, 
and  other  hygienic  matters. 

The  importance  of  a  pure  milk  supply  in  reducing  infant  mortality 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated.  The  direct  effects  of  impure 
milk  on  the  health  of  Johnstown  babies  could  not  be  ascertained  in 
this  investigation,  but  the  careless  handling  of  milk  was  obvious,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Johnstown  Board  of  Health  and  the  local  health 
officer  the  Children's  Bureau  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agricultiu'e  in  making 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  milk  supply  in  Johnstown. 
The  findings  of  the  experts,  L.  B.  Cook,  C.  E.  Clement,  and  B.  J. 
Davis,  printed  in  full  on  pages  89  to  93  of  this  report  (Appendix  III), 
justify  the  citizens'  campaign  for  clean  milk  now  under  way  in 
Johnstown. 

In  many  directions  public  spirit  is  active  in  Johnstown.  The  city  is 
awakening  to  its  needs  and  to  its  responsibilities  as  well.  It  sup- 
ports a  strong  civic  club  and  other  associations  which  are  studying 
ways  and  means  to  proceed.  Its  newspapers  are  virile  and  pro- 
gressive and  plans  are  being  made  to  remedy  insanitary  conditions. 
Through  private  effort  a  visiting  nurse  has  been  secured  to  instruct 
mothers  in  the  care  of  their  homes  and  their  children. 

The  Johnstown  report  shows  a  coincidence  of  underpaid  fathers, 
overworked  and  ignorant  mothers,  and  those  hazards  to  the  life  of 
the  offspring  which  individual  parents  can  not  avoid  or  control 
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because  they  must  be  remedied  by  community  action.  All  this 
points  toward  the  imperative  need  of  ascertaining  a  standard  of  life 
for  the  American  family,  a  standard  which  must  rest  upon  such 
betterment  of  conditions  of  work  and  pay  as  will  permit  parents  to 
safeguard  infants  within  the  household.  Toward  the  slow  working 
out  of  the  essentials  of  such  a  standard  it  is  hoped  that  the  bureau's 
continued  studies  into  infant  mortality  may  contribute. 

WhUe  the  bureau  has  not  yet  determined  upon  aU  the  units  of  the 
inquiry,  it  is  the  purpose  at  present  to  study  locahties  outside  those 
great  urban  areas  whose  spectacular  needs  have  secured  costly  and 
effective  work  by  municipal  and  volunteer  organizations.  Such  work 
should  be  equally  valuable  and,  on  the  whole,  equally  applicable  in 
smaller  towns  and  even  in  rural  commimities.  That  similar  prob- 
lems and  needs  exist  also  in  our  less  congested  areas  is  proved  by  the 
1913  report  of  the  New  York  State  Health  Commission,  which  has 
made  plain  the  imfavorable  health  showing  of  the  State  as  a  whole 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  city  of  New  York.  This  report  and 
the  studies  upon  which  it  is  based  have  furnished  the  impetus  for  new 
legislation  which  extends  throughout  the  State  certain  measures  for 
improving  the  health  of  children  which  have  already  proved  effective 
in  the  largest  city  of  the  State.  In  various  parts  of  the  world  the 
history  of  inteUigent  efforts  to  surroxmd  babies  with  healthful  con- 
ditions shows  a  progressively  lessening  infant  mortality  rate  and  leads 
to  the  belief  that  the  problems  of  infant  mortality  can  be  solved. 

Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  who  has  already  been  quoted  above,  says 
in  the  Forty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Grovernment  Board 
(1912-13),  '*It  is  obvious  that  the  complex  problems  involved  (ex- 
cessive infant  and  child  mortality)  can  not  be  effectively  stated  in  a 
single  report,  and  that  investigation  is  called  for  in  nearly  every 
center  of  excessive  mortality.*' 

It  is  therefore  desired  to  pursue  this  inquiry  in  various  typical 
communities  throughout  the  country  so  that  the  facts  may  secure 
popular  attention.  Clearly  the  law  creating  the  Qiildren's  Bureau, 
framed  by  experts  in  child  welfare,  embodies  the  conviction  that  if 
the  Government  can  "investigate  and  report''  upon  infant  mortality, 
the  conscience  and  power  of  local  commimities  can  be  depended  upon 
for  necessary  action. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief, 

Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 


INFANT  MORTALITY :  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  term  infant  mortality,  used  technicaUy,  applies  to  deaths  of 
babies  under  1  year  of  age.  An  infant  mortality  rate  is  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  deaths  of  such  infants  in  a  given  year  per  1,000 
births  in  the  same  year.  Some  countries  include  stillbirths  in  making 
the  computations,  but  this  method  is  not  generally  followed  in  this 
country  nor  has  it  been  followed  in  this  report. 

Ordinary  procedure  is  to  compare  the  live  births  in  a  single  calendar 
year  with  the  deaths  of  babies  under  12  months  of  age  occurring  in 
that  same  year,  even  though  those  who  died  may  not  have  been  born 
within  the  calendar  year  of  their  death.  The  infant  mortality 
rates  in  this  report,  however,  have  not  been  computed  on  the  usual 
basis,  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  accuracy  in  measuring 
the  incidence  of  death  this  bureau  has  considered,  in  making  the 
.computation,  only  so  many  of  the  babies  born  in  the  year  1911  as 
could  be  located  by  its  agents,  and  has  compared  with  this  number 
the  number  of  deaths  within  this  group  of  babies  who  died  within 
one  year  of  birth,  even  though  some  of  these  deaths  may  have  oc- 
curred during  the  calendar  year  1912.* 

Infant  mortality  can  be  accurately  measured  in  no  other  way  than 
by  means  of  a  system  of  completely  registering  all  births  as  well 
as  all  deaths.  In  1911  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
regarded  the  registration  of  deaths  as  being  *' fairly  complete  (at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  total) ''  in  23  States,  but  the  same  degree  of 
completeness  in  the  registration  of  births  was  found  only  in  the  New 
England  States,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan,  and  in  New  York  City 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  An  exact  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  can  not  be  computed  owing  to  this  generally  incom- 
plete registration.  In  the  191 1  census  report  on  mortality  statistics,* 
however,  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  estimated  at  124  per  1,000  live 
births.  How  this  estimated  rate  compared  with  the  computed  rates 
for  other  countries  is  shown  in  the  following  summary: 

>  For  more  detsfled  description  of  method  see  Appendix  n,  pp.  86  to  88. 
*  BaUetin  112,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  p.  23. 
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Deaths  of  Childbsn  undsb  1  Ysas  of  Ags  fbb  l^OOO  Larrx  Btxam^  ar  Qdh- 

QUBNNIAL  PbUODS    FBOX    1901  TO  1910,  AHD  ALM>  FOB  THB    SiNGUI   GAU»lltt| 

Years  1909  and  1910.> 


couKTmr. 

1901  to 
1906 

1906  to 
1910 

1909 

1913 

Chfle 

306 

%. 

213 
190 
174 
173 
171 
168 
164 
149 
148 
148 
139 
138 
136 
134 
131 
130 
119 
114 
98 
97 
91 

a 

78 

316 

316 

30 

RoKkt  (European) 

AiiBtri*......v!r. : 

Hunpry 

304 
168 
191 

213 
164 
174 

111 

PrasBkt \....]\..]\.\\]]\\\\\\]\\\\[\\\][\][\ 

Iff 

iMnalcft , 

IS 

Spain 

Ceylon 

189 

... 
303 
166 
106 

171 

Itfiy ,... 

ji^Mn :.:...:.:.:::::::::::::::::::!::: 

Servia 

Belffliim 

137 

• 

Bnigftiia 

France 

"■"in" 

U4 

*"*"ii7" 

"**i37" 
94 

78 

to" 

130 

109 

99 

116 

111 

108 

98 

131 

98 

73 

78 

78 

63 

Kngland  and  Walw 

UK 

TlMN^th^lMK]"..    .           .... 

IM 

Switzerland 

Finland 

lis 

131 

Irriand 

IS 

33 

Sweden i 

New  Zealand .  x 

m 

1  From  the  Seyenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Regiitzar  Oenmd  of  BIrtbB,  DMthi, 
Eni{land  and  Walm  (1910).    London,  1913. 
*  Avaflabto  only  for  the  period  from  1806  to  1900^  wben  it  iras  36L 
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When  it  had  been  decided  by  the  Children's  Bureau  to  make  infuit 

mortality  the  subject  of  its  first  field  study  and  to  include  all  babies 
bom  in  a  g:iven  calendar  year,  regardless  of  whether  they  lived  or  died- 
during  their  first  year,  ad\'icc  and  cooperation  were  enlisted  of  moth- 
ers, physicians,  nurses,  and  others  experienced  in  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, and  also  of  trained  investigators  and  statisticians,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  schedule  which  was  submitted  to  them  for  criticism. 

With  its  limited  force  and  funds  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  to  extend  its  inquiries  throughout  the  entire  United 
States.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  make  intensive  studies  of  babies 
bom  in  a  single  calendar  year  in  each  of  a  number  of  typical  areas 
throughout  the  country  that  offered  contrasts  in  cUmate  and  in 
economic  and  social  conditions,  the  results  to  be  eventually  combined 
and  correlated.  It  was  necessary  to  restrict  the  choice  of  the  first 
area  to  a  place  of  such  size  as  could  be  covered  thoroughly  within  a 
reasonable  time  by  the  few  agents  available  for  the  work. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  the  first  place  selected.  It  is  in  a  State 
where  birth  registration  prevails,  and  hence  a  record  of  practically 
all  babies  could  be  secured ;  it  is  of  such  size  that  the  work  could 
be  done  by  a  small  force  within  a  reasonable  period,  and  it  seemed 
to  present  conditions  that  could  with  interest  be  contrasted  with  con- 
ditions typical  of  other  communities.  Moreover,  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  health  and  the  State  registrar  of  vital  statistics  were  both 
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workiiig  zealously  to  enforce  birth-registration  laws;  both  were  ac- 
tively interested  in  reducing  infant  mortality,  and  they  welcomed  a 
study  of  the  subject  in  their  State.  In  Johnstown  the  mayor,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  health,  the  health  oflBcer,  and  other  local  officials 
all  showed  the  same  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation  and  interest. 

Inasmuch  as  the  study  was  confined  to  babies  bom  in  a  single  cal- 
endar year  and  work  was  begun  in  January,  1913,  the  latest  year  in 
which  the  babies  coidd  have  been  born  and  still  have  attained  at  least 
one  full  year  of  hfe  was  1911. 

Work  was  begun  on  January  15,  1913,  with  the  transcription  from 
the  original  records  at  Hariisburg  of  the  names  and  other  essen- 
tial facts  entered  on  the  birth  certificates  of  babies  born  in  1911,  and, 
if  the  baby  had  died  during  its  first  year  of  life,  items  on  the  death 
certificate  were  also  copied. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  of  Johnstown  through  the  press,  and 
through  the  clergy  in  the  foreign  sections,  had  been  informed  of  the 
purpose  and  plan  of  the  investigation.  Without  the  friendly  spirit 
thus  aroused  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  Civic  Club  and  other 
organizations  the  work  coidd  not  have  been  brought  to  a  successful 
issue.  The  investigation  was  absolutely  democratic;  every  mother 
of  a  baby  bom  in  1911,  rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign,  was  sought, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  refusals  were  met  with  in  but  two  cases. 

The  original  plan  was  to  limit  the  investigation  to  those  babies  bom 
in  the  calendar  year  selected  whose  births  had  been  registered,  the 
purpose  being  to  secure  facts  concerning  a  definite  group  and  not  to 
measure  the  completeness  of  birth  registration.  Shortly  after  begin- 
ning the  work,  however,  agents  of  this  bureau  were  told  that  the  Ser- 
vian women  in  Johnstown  seldom  had  either  a  midwife  or  a  physician 
at  childbirth;  that  they  called  in  a  neighbor  or  depended  upon  their 
husbands  for  help  at  such  times,  or  that  they  managed  alone  for  them- 
selves, and  that  therefore  their  babies  usually  escaped  registration. 
The  omission  of  these  babies  meant  the  exclusion  of  a  nmnber  of  moth- 
ers in  a  group  that  was  too  important  racially  to  be  omitted  from  an 
investigation  embracing  all  races  and  classes.  Accordingly  a  list  of 
babies  christened  in  the  Servian  Church  and  bom  in  the  year  1911  was 
secured  and  an  attempt  made  to  locate  them.  In  addition  an  agent 
caUed  at  each  house  in  the  principal  Servian  quarter  to  inquire  con- 
cerning births  in  1911.  A  number  of  unregistered  babies  of  Servian 
mothers  were  thus  found  and  included  in  the  investigation. 

The  agents  were  sometimes  approached  by  mothers  of  babies  bom 
in  1911  who  resented  being  omitted  from  the  investigation  simply  for 
the  reason  that  their  babies'  births  had  not  been  registered.  The 
agents  were  therefore  instructed  to  interview  mothers  thus  accidentally 
encountered  and  to  include  their  babies  in  the  investigation.     But  no 
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additional  baptismal  records  were  oopied  nor  was  a  Ii0ii8e-to4iaoae 
canvass  mode  of  the  city;  in  fact,  no  farther  means  were  resorted  to 
to  locate  unregistered  babies  for  the  puipose  of  including  them  in  the 
investigation . 

There  were  1,763  certificates  copied  at  Harrisbuigi  and  1,383  of  the 
babies  named  in  them  were  reached  by  the  agents.  In  addition,  168 
babies  for  whom  there  were  no  birth  certificates,  but  who  were  located 
in  the  ways  just  noted,  were  included,  makmg  a  total  of  1,551  com- 
pleted schedules  secured. 

Of  the  380  not  included  in  the  investigation  there  were  149  who 
could  not  be  located  at  all;  220  others  had  moved  out  of  reach — ^that 
is,  mto  another  city  or  State;  6  of  the  mothers  had  died ;  3  could  not 
be  found  at  home  after  several  calls,  and  2  refused  to  be  interviewed. 

From  the  following  summary  of  data  recorded  on  the  certificates 
of  the  380  unlocated  babies  just  referred  to  it  appears  that  the  infant 
mortality  rate  (134.3)  among  them  is  almost  the  same  as  that  (134) 
shown  in  Table  1  for  babies  included  in  the  investigation.  In  reality, 
however,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  higher,  as  some  of  these  babies  no  doubt 
died  outside  of  Johnstown  and  their  deaths  were  recorded  elsewhere* 


Total 

births. 

births. 

sun. 

births. 

nXOTBABT. 

▲minuiiT  AT  nnB. 

Owtli. 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Fhysl- 
dan. 

Mid- 
wife. 

known. 

dartJM 

uoriiic 
flntyev. 

Total •- 

380 

350 

30 

227 

153 

158 

189 

83 

47 

Native 

134 
246 

118 
232 

16 
14 

76 
151 

58 
95 

122 
36 

5 

184 

7 
26 

12 

Fori^ign ,  - ,  -  _ 

3S 

Slovak.  Polish,  etc 

43 

13 

1 

8 
41 

7 
7 

123 
3 

41 
11 
1 
8 
39 
6 
7 

116 
3 

2 
2 

2* 

1 

7 

27 
10 
1 
6 
26 
3 
3 

73 
2 

16 
3 

4 

37 
7 

1 

5 

36 

4 
2 

89 
3 

2 
6 

3 

Croatian  and  Servian 

Ifairvar 

5 

■"•*  J  "■ 

Gfifinan - 

2 
15 

4 
4 

50 
1 

2 
3 
3 
5 

19 

i 

2 

2 

Italian 

4 

Bvrian  and  f«reek 

1 

British 

Austrian    (not   otherwise 
sDecifled) 

15 

29 

Not  renorted         

RELATION    OF   INFANT    MORTALITY   TO    ENVIRONMENT. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  INCIDENCE. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  ia  regarded  as  a  most  reliable  test  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  a  district.  (Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  Elements  of  Vital  Statistics,  p.  120.  Lon^ 
don,  1899.) 

Johnstown  is  a  hilly,  somewhat  Y-shaped  area  of  about  5  square 
miles  which  spreads  itself  out  into  long,  narrow,  irregularly  shaped 
strips,  detached  by  rivers  and  runs  and  steep  hills.  In  some  places 
it  is  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  but  its  extreme  length  is 
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about  4  miles.  The  city  is  compoaed  of  21  warda  and  is  an  a^rega- 
tion  of  what  were  formerly  separate  unrelated  boroiighs  or  towns. 
The  names  of  these  different  sections,  together  with  the  numerical 
designations  of  the  wards  included  in  or  comprising  them,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table.  This  table  gives  for  each  section  not  only  the 
total  population  according  to  the  Federal  census  of  1910,  but  also 
the  number  of  liTO-bom  babies  included  in  the  investigation  and  the 
number  and  proportion  of  deaths  among  such  babies  during  their 
first  year. 

Tablb  1. — DDSTRtBtmoN  OP  Population,  Live  Bihthb,  and  Deaths  Duhino 
First  YEAa,  and  Inpaht  Mobtalitt  Rate  According  to  Section  of  Johns- 
town, voB  All  Ohildbbn  Included  in  this  I.vvbstioation. 


<  ToUl  Hti  bmiu  In  (hanO];  basa  tbarefare  rooaldered  bw  small  lo  use  In  camputlng  an  InJuit  mor- 

To  learn  where  the  babies  die  is  perhaps  the  first  step  in  solving 
the  infant  mortality  problem.  The  modem  health  officer  recognizes 
this  and  generally  has  in  his  oflice  a  wall  map  upon  which  are  indi- 
cated sections,  wards,  city  blocks,  and  sometimes  even  houses.  As 
infant  deaths  are  reported,  pms  are  stuck  in  the  map  in  the  proper 
places,  a  density  of  pins  on  any  part  of  the  map  indicating,  of  course, 
where  deaths  are  most  numerous,  although  the  percentage  of  infant 
deaths  may  not  be  the  highest.  The  next  table  shows  the  compar- 
ative frequency  of  infant  deaths  in  each  of  the  several  sections  of 
Johnstown  as  well  as  the  rate  of  infant  mortality,  total  population, 
proportion  of  foreign  population,  proportion  of  foreign  mothers,  and 
total  births  in  the  year  191 1  in  each. 
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TabIiB  2«— Bsultits  Rak  op  BmctmmB  op  Jobxrowm,  Acxxmimio  ro  TxTAwt 
MoKCALiiT  Ratb  vob  ALL  CDUKBur  Imoludbd  ot  Tbb  III  w  ■aiWATioH,  Total 
PoFULATiON,  Total  FomswH  BcmM,  PncBirrAOB  of  FoBsioir  Bobn  in  Total 
POruLAnoif ,  NuiiBKK  OF  Babbs  BcHur  Aurrs  nc  1911,  FbOFOvnoir  or  Fobbboh- 

BOBH  MOTHBBB,  AND  NuiOBB  OF  InFANT  DbA13B8. 


Biciioir  or  OTT  axd  wabd. 


WoodvBle  (wBrd  11) 

Pnip6etrwvdl2) 

OHnbrte  City  (wards  i&.  16). 
HunMntown  (WBrd  7) 


MlDMivflle  (jnud  14) . 


(wwdi9. 10). 

Bozbory  (wards) 

Mmcbam  (ward  17) 

MorraQyiDe  (waidi  18, 19.  aO) . 

Kflniv1Ile(warda5,6) 

Down  town  (ward!  1, 2, 3»  4) .. 

FMQnrllle(wardl3) 

CQ0|Mradala(ward21) 
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1 
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11 
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1 
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2 
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3 
4 
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8 
9 

IS 
7 
8 


Babta  inohMfad  In  fanwtlgi' 


Nambflr 

Prapop> 

Nnmbs 
ofinBot 
dMthi. 

lIvatMm. 

ill  ■  1 1  ■  ■! 
aOvOiSO 

motiufs. 

6 

2 

11 

S 

1 

1 

5 

11 

10 

3 

4 

4 

8 

12 

3 

7 

2 

6 

7 

13 

U 

9 

9 

U 

» 

» 

U 

13 

S 

10 

1  Aoooiding  to  F^dnal  oMHos  Of  1910. 
*  Total  Uto  births  lev  than  60;  base 
talitjrata. 
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The  highest  infant  mortality  rate,  271,  is  found  in  the  eleventh 
ward,  known  as  Woodvale,  although  this  is  neither  the  most  populous 
ward  nor  the  one  having  the  largest  number  of  births.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  here,  however,  is  double  the  rate  for  the  city  as  a 
whole  and  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  it  is  for  the  most  favor- 
able ward. 

This  is  where  the  poorest,  most  lowly  persons  of  the  community 
hve — families  of  men  employed  to  do  the  unskilled  work  in  the  steel 
mills  and  the  mines.  They  are  for  the  most  part  foreigners,  78  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  interviewed  in  this  ward  being  foreign  bom. 

Through  Woodvale  runs  the  main  hne  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. To  the  north  of  the  tracks  rises  a  steep  hill,  toward  the  top 
of  which  is  Woodvale  Avenue,  the  principal  street  north  of  the  rail- 
road. (See  plate  A.)  Sewer  connection  is  possible  for  the  houses 
along  this  avenue,  as  a  sewer  main  has  recently  been  installed,  but 
the  people  have  not  in  all  cases  gone  to  the  expense  of  having  the 
connection  made,  and  in  other  cases  where  they  have  done  so  some- 
times only  the  sinks  are  connected  with  the  sewer  and  the  yard 
privy  is  retained. 

On  the  streets  above  Woodvale  Avenue  dwellings  are  more  scat- 
tered and  the  appearance  is  more  rural.  A  few  of  the  families  still 
have  to  depend  upon  more  or  less  distant  springs  for  their  water, 
although  city  water  is  quite  generally  available  throughout  Wood- 
vale. 
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The  streets  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  as  Plum  Street,  for  exam 
pie,  are  so  much  below  the  level  of  the  sewer  mains  that  they  can 
not  be  properly  drained  into  the  sewer.  Private  drain  pipes  from 
houses  are  buried  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  and  protrude  from 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  dripping  with  house  drainage  which  flows 
slowly  into  ditches  and  forms  slimy  pools.     (See  Plates  B  and  C.) 

None  of  the  streets  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad  track  are 
paved;  sidewalks  and  gutters  are  lacking.  In  cold  weather  the 
streets  are  icy  and  shppery  and  even  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
grade.  In  warm  weather  they  are  frequently  shppery  and  shmy 
with  mud. 

Maple  Avenue  is  the  principal  street  of  that  part  of  Woodvale 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  raihoad  tracks,  and  it  is  the  only  properly 
paved  and  graded  street  in  Woodvale.  The  streets  on  this  side  of 
the  tracks,  however,  are  not  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  those  to  the 
north,  nor  are  the  drainage  and  general  sewerage  conditions  as  offen- 
sive as  north  of  the  tracks,  but  many  of  the  streets  are  nevertheless 
muddy  and  filthy.     (See  Plate  D.) 

Prospect  ranks  next  to  Woodvale  in  infant  mortahty,  having  a 
rate  of  200.  This  section,  lying  along  a  steep  hill  and  above  one  of 
the  big  plants  of  the  steel  company,  has  not  a  single  properly  graded, 
drained,  and  paved  street.  The  sewers  are  of  the  open-ditch  type, 
and  the  natiu*al  slope  of  the  land  toward  the  river  is  depended  upon 
for  carrying  off  the  sm^ace  water  that  does  not  seep  into  the  soil. 
The  closets  are  generally  in  the  yard  and  are  either  dry  privies  or 
they  are  situated  over  cesspools.  Some  of  the  people  who  Uve  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  slope  have  wells  sunk  directly  in  the  course  of 
the  drainage  from  above.     (See  Plate  E.) 

Cambria  City,  which  is  composed  of  the  two  most  populous  wards 
of  Johnstown,  has  the  third  highest  infant  mortality  rate,  177.4. 
It  has  a  large  foreign  element,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  90.6 
per  cent  of  the  mothers  interviewed  were  foreign  born.  It  is  situated 
along  the  river,  between  the  hills  of  Minersvillc  and  Morrellville,  and 
somewhat  to  the  north  of  Prospect.  The  sewage  from  other  resi- 
dential sections  and  from  the  steel  mills  above  them  empties  into  the 
river  at  this  point.  In  warm,  dry  seasons  the  river  is  low,  flows 
slowly,  and  forms  foul-smelling  pools. 

Sewer  connection  is  possible  for  most  of  the  houses  iu  Cambria  City, 
although  all  are  not  connected.  Some,  on  the  streets  bordering  the 
river,  have  private  drain  pipes  that  empty  out  into  the  stream. 
Others  have  their  kitchen  sinks  connected  with  the  sewer  but  still 
retain  yard  privies,  which,  of  course,  are  not  sewer  connected. 

There  is  considerable  crowding  of  houses  on  lots,  roar  houses  being 
commonly  built  on  lots  intended  for  but  one  house.  Density  of  pop- 
ulation and  house  congestion  are  greater  here  than  elsewhere  in  the 
«ity. 
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The  streets  of  Ctmhria  Cily  tre  eomewhat  better  graded  and  more 
gonentty  paved  than  those  of  Woodvale,  bat  muddy  streets  and 
unpaved  ddewalks  nevorthetesB  exist  here.  Broad  Street,  however, 
which  is  the  business  thorongjifare  and  nms  through  the  center  of 
the  section,  is  the  widest  and  best  constructed  street  in  Johnstown. 
Bradley  Alley,  on  the  other  hand,  running  the  ledgih  of  Cambria 
City  and  parallel  to  Broad  Street,  is  the  most  conspicuous  example  in 
the  city  of  a  narrow  lane  or  alley  used  as  a  residence  street.  A  num- 
ber of  small  dwellings,  generally  housing  more  than  one  family,  have 
their  frontage  on  tlus  alley,  which  is  19  feet  10  inches  in  width  and 
without  sidewalks.  It  is  unpaved  and  in  bad  condition,  generally 
being  either  muddy  or  dusty  and  littered  with  bottles,  cans,  and  other 
trash.     (See  Plates  F  and  O.) 

Homerstown  has  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  156,  ranking  fourth 
among  the  several  sections  of  Johnstown  in  this  respect.  It  has  a 
fairly  prosperous  and  somewhat  suburban  appearance,  but  its  com- 
paratively high  infant  mortality  rate  can  perhaps  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  bad  street  conditions  and  the  fact  that  refuse  of  all  sorts 
is  dumped  into  the  shaUow  river  at  this  point. 

MinersviUe  is  a  district  where  a  high  rate  would  be  expected  from 
prevailing  conditions.  The  rate  is  125,  or  less  than  the  average  for 
the  city  but  more  than  double  that  for  the  most  favorable  sections. 
This  ward  is  built  on  a  hill  and  so  located  that  the  rising  clouds  of 
grit-laden  smoke  from  the  steel  mills  envelop  it  much  of  the  time. 
Only  one  street  in  this  section  is  well  paved,  and  this  is  seldom  clean. 
Houses  on  some  of  the  streets  near  the  top  of  the  hill  are  not  sewer 
connected,  and  streams  of  waste  water  trickle  down  the  hill  and  give 
rise  to  unpleasant  odors.     (See  Plates  H  and  I.) 

Conemaugh  Borough,  with  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  117.6,  ranks 
sixth  in  this  respect  among  the  sections  into  which  Johnstown  has 
been  divided.  It  comprises  wards  9  and  10  and  begins  at  the  edge 
of  the  downtown  section  and  spreads  upward  over  the  hills  to  the 
southwest.  Some  of  the  houses  on  streets  near  the  top  of  the  hill  are 
not  sewer  connected,  and  streams  of  water  constantly  trickle  down 
the  numerous  alleys  and  streets  that  descend  the  hill.  (See  Plate  J.) 
This  section  makes  a  very  imf avorable  first  impression  because  of  the 
open  drainage  and  of  the  many  dirty,  badly  paved  streets.  (See 
Plato  K.)  Unlike  some  of  the  other  wards,  it  has  a  rather  evenly 
distributed  population  and  is  without  the  vast  uninhabited  areas  and 
acutely  congested  spots  found  in  some  other  sections.  On  the  whole 
there  is  little  crowding  on  the  lots  and  there  are  many  goodnsized 
yards.  One-third  of  the  population  is  foreign  bom.  Of  these  the 
Italians  are  the  most  numerous.  Despite  certain  ugly  spots  this  sec- 
tion has  not  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  that  characterizes  Wood- 
vale  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Prospect,  Cambria  City,  and  MinersviUe. 
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The  infant  mortality  rate  of  117.6  per  thousand  in  Roxbury  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Conemaiigh  Borough.  For  reasons  not  plainly  appar- 
ent the  rate  here  is  higher  than  in  Moxham,  Morrellville,  Kernville, 
or  the  down-town  section,  although  it  appears  to  be  as  favorably  con- 
ditioned as  these  sections  are  from  a  social,  economic,  and  sanitary 
standpoint.  Here,  as  in  all  these  sections,  however,  are  many  con- 
ditions not  conducive  to  health.  For  example,  parts  of  Franklin 
Street  are  in  bad  repair.  The  roadway  is  full  of  ruts  and  lioles;  the 
street,  which  is  seldom  sprinkled,  is  dusty  in  dry  weather  and  muddy 
in  wet  weather,  and  in  front  of  good  houses  along  one  section  of  this 
street  runs  an  open  ditch  that  receives  house  drainage. 

Moxham  has  the  eighth  highest  infant  mortality  rate,  it  being  89.2. 
Conditions  here  are  generally  rather  favorable,  although  there  is  some 
complaint  that  at  **high  water"  the  sewage  received  by  one  of  the 
runs  in  this  section  backs  into  some  of  the  houses  and  then  the  sinks 
and  water-closets  overflow.  Some  of  the  homes  here,  near  the  city 
limits,  are  not  supplied  with  city  water  but  are  still  dependent  upon 
wells  and  springs. 

One  of  the  three  wards  constituting  Morrellville  (ward  18)  has  a 
rural  appearance;  there  is  little  house  crowding  on  lots,  big  yards  are 
common,  and  the  streets  are  not  paved.  It  is,  however,  marred  by 
an  offensive  open-ditch  sewer.  Ward  19  of  Morrellville  has  a  more 
finished,  less  rural  appearance.  One  of  its  objectionable  features  is 
that  house  drainage  and  the  bloody  waste  of  slaughterhouses  are 
emptied  into  a  shallow  stream  that  flows  through  it.  Ward  20 
adjoins  ward  19,  and  although  it  spreads  out  into  a  suburb  it  appears 
for  the  most  part  to  be  a  comfortable  and  busy  little  village.  Stray- 
er's  Run  winds  about  here  and  receives  sewage.  The  fact  that  it  is 
without  a  guardrail  in  some  places  and  that  the  railing  is  inadequate 
in  others  makes  it  a  source  of  danger,  and  according  to  common 
report  siich  accidents  as  children  falling  into  the  stream  have  occurred. 
The  infant  mortality  rate  for  Morrellville  is  82.5. 

Kernville,  a  section  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  prosperous 
people,  has  a  very  favorable  infant  mortality  rate,  it  being  57.7. 
Parts  of  this  section,  however,  are  on  a  hill  stretching  upward  from 
Stony  Creek,  which  is  both  unsightly  and  offensive  in  warm  weather 
and  when  the  water  is  low. 

The  down-town  section,  i.  e.,  wards  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  where  arc  to  be 
found  many  of  the  best  conditioned  houses,  the  homes  of  many  of  the 
weU-to-do  people,  has  the  lowest  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  city,  it 
being  but  50. 

No  infant  mortality  rate  is  presented  in  the  tables  for  Coopersdale 
or  for  PeelorviUe.  In  the  first-named  section  only  36  live-bom 
infants  were  considered,  and  8  of  them  died  in  their  first  year.  But 
this  high  rate  need  not  be  considered  as  especially  significant,  as 
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the  base  number  b  soiall  for  such  a  eompatatUm.  Coopersdale,  how- 
erer,  is  a  suburban-appearing  community  in  wbich  one  would  expect 
the  infant  mortality  rate  to  be  low. 

Peelorville  is  that  part  of  the  thirteenth  ward  which  adjoins  Pros- 
pect. A  number  of  company  houses  are  located  here  in  which  sani- 
tary conditions  are  fairly  good.  The  ward  seems  to  haye  good  drainage 
and  no  sewage  nuisances.  It  is  a  community,  of  wage  earners  and  not 
of  prosperous  homes.  Only  18  babies  are  included  in  the  report  for 
this  district,  one  of  whom  died.  With  such  a  small  base  the  infant 
mortality  rate  is  not  significant.     (See  Plate  L.) 

SANITART  COHI>niONS-<SBWERAGB»  PAVBMBHTS,  OASBAGB 

COLLBCnONS. 

The  general  inadequacy  of  the  sewerage  system  which  has  beeo 
indicated  for  the  city  as  a  whtAe  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
city  is  largely  an  aggregation  of  sections,  formerly  independent  of 
Johnstown  itself,  which  have  been  annexed  at  different  periods. 
Some  of  these  borou^is  had  sewer  systems  more  or  less  developed 
idien  they  were  taken  into  Johnstown;  others  had  none.  Not  only 
the  sewage  of  Johnstown  but  that  of  outlying  boroughs  pollutes  the 
two  shallow  riyers,  the  Conemaugh  and  tiie  Stony  Creek,  that  flow 
through  Johnstown.  These  are  burdened  with  more  waste  than  they 
can  properly  carry  away,  and  the  deposits  ydiich  are  left  on  the  rocks 
in  various  sections  of  both  rivers  create  nuisances  that  are  the  subject 
of  much  complaint,  especially  during  the  warm  sunmier  months.  (See 
Plates  M,  N,  O,  and  P.)  At  various  times  agitation  has  been  started 
to  improve  the  rivers  which,  as  they  flow  through  Johnstown,  are,  at 
the  low-water  stage,  little  better  than  swamps  of  reeking  slime  from 
the  waste  matter  emptied  into  them  from  the  hundreds  of  sowers 
along  their  banks.  The  pipas  through  which  waste  matter  is  emptied 
into  the  streams  go  only  to  the  river  edge,  leaving  their  mouths  un- 
covered and  making  the  river  beds  at  times  pools  of  slowly  flowing 
filth.  These  unsightly,  malodorous  conditions  could  be  remedied  if 
pipes  wore  extended  out  into  the  middle  of  the  streams,  where  the 
water  is  deeper. 

With  the  exception  of  sprinkling  a  few  wagon  loads  of  lime  along 
the  banks  of  the  streams  each  year,  the  city  has  done  nothing  to 
abate  the  nuisances  arising  from  the  use  of  these  rivers  as  sewers  or 
to  restrain  the  coal  and  steel  companies  from  allowing  the  drainage 
from  mines  and  mills  to  enter  the  streams. 

The  engineer's  records  show  that  Johnstown  had  in  1911  a  total  of 
41.1  miles  of  sewers  and  36  sewer  outlets,  and  82  miles  of  streets,  62.7 
miles  being  paved.  The  alleys  in  Johnstown  are  generally  inhabited. 
They  are  narrow  and  without  sidewalks.  Their  length  is  52.88  mile^ 
and  47.35  miles  are  unpaved.     The  combined  len^h  pf  streets  and 
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alleys  is  134.88  miles.  A  comparison  of  this  combined  length  of 
streets  and  alleys  with  the  41.1  miles  of  sewers  having  36  outlets 
shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  sewer  system. 

Not  only  is  there  an  absence  of  paving,  but  the  roadways  are  in 
very  bad  condition.  A  protest  by  '^A  Citizen''  in  the  Democrat  of 
June  26,  1913,  says  that  there  are  nine  months  in  the  year  when  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  proposed  lire-department  automobile 
engines  to  attend  a  fire  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  eleventh,  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-first  wards  owing  to 
the  condition  of  the  streets. 

The  scavenger  system  is  also  very  defective.  Citizens  are  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  removal  of  their  ashes,  trash,  and  garbage. 
Garbage  collections  are  not  made  by  the  municipality,  but  by  private 
contractors,  and  any  sort  of  receptacle,  covered  or  uncovered,  can  or 
box,  is  pressed  into  service  by  householders.  It  is  by  no  means 
imcommon  to  find  streets  and  aUeys  littered  with  ashes,  garbage, 
bottles,  tin  cans,  beer  cases,  and  small  k^s.  Dirty  streets  are  by 
no  means  exceptional  in  Johnstown,  even  though  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  a  law  (act  of  Apr.  20,  1905)  which  provides  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  any  person  who  litters  paved  streets.  It  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows  (sec.  7  of  Pamphlet  Laws,  227): 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  xmlawful,  and  is  hereby  forbidden, 
for  any  person  or  persons  to  throw  waste  paper,  sweepings,  ashes,  household  waste, 
nails,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind  into  any  street  in  any  city,  borough,  or  township  in  this 
Commonwealth,  or  to  interfere  with,  scatter,  or  disturb  the  contents  of  any  receptacle 
or  receptacles  containing  ashes,  garbage,  household  waste,  or  rubbish  which  shall  be 
placed  upon  any  of  said  paved  streets  or  sidewalks  for  the  collection  of  the  contents 
thereof. 

Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof  before  any  magistrate,  be  sentenced  to  pay  the  cost  of  prosecution 
and  to  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10  for  each  offense,  and  in  default  of  the 
payment  thereof  shall  be  committed  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  of  the  proper 
county  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  days. 

In  a  report  on  infant  mortality  to  the  registrar  general  of  Ontario, 
1910,  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy  says:  ** Improve  the  water  supply,  the 
sewerage  system,  and  the  system  of  disposing  of  refuse;  introduce 
better  pavements,  such  as  asphalt,  and  at  once  there  is  a  decline  in 
infantile  mortality."  All  these  are  sanitary  features  in  need  of  great 
improvement  in  Johnstown,  and  unquestionably  a  lowered  infant 
mortality  rate  would  reward  any  efforts  for  their  betterment. 

HOUSING. 

In  Johnstown  the  so-called  ^'double"  house  predominates,  usually 
frame.  The  double  house  is  in  reality  two  semidetached  houses  built 
upon  a  single  lot.     Rows  of  three  or  more  houses  of  two,  three,  or 
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four  rooms  each  are  oommon,  and  they  are  known  loealtjr  as  three- 
family,  or  six-family  honseSy  as  the  case  may  be.  Sometimes  these 
are  ''rear  houses/'  that  is,  they  are  built  behind  other  houses  that 
face  the  street,  on  the  same  lots  and  in  fact  are  approached  by  way 
of  a  narrow  aUey  running  alongdde  the  house  that  has  its  frontage 
directly  on  the  street.  For  this  type  of  house  water-closets  or 
privies  are  often  in  rows  in  the  yard  or  court  that  is  used  in  common 
by  all  families.  (See  Plates  Q  and  R.)  In  some  places  they  are  too 
few  in  number  to  permit  each  family  to  have  the  exclusiYe  use  of  one. 

Johnstown  has  three  or  four  comparatively  hi^-grade  apartment 
houses,  and  in  several  of&ce  buildings  rooms  are  rented  to  families 
for  housekeeping,    lliese  are  generaDy  taken  by  native  families. 

In  one  of  these  office  buildings  the  two  lower  floors  are  used  for 
business  purposes  and  the  two  upper  floors  are  given  over  entirely  to 
tenement  purposes.  From  40  to  50  f  amifies  live  here,  many  of  whom 
have  but  one  room.  To  serve  the  20  or  25  famifies  on  each  floor 
there  is  one  bath  and  toilet  room  for  men  and  another  for  women. 
Adjoining  the  toilet  rooms  is  a  small  room  containing  garbage  cans 
and  trash  receptacles  for  the  use  of  the  tenants. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  some  of  the  best  tenements  or  apart- 
ments, however,  are  not  up  to  the  standards  of  other  cities,  and  in 
those  occupied  by  the  poorer  people  conditions  are  much  worse  than 
are  usually  permitted  to  exist  in  cities  having  large  tenement  houses 
in  great  numbers,  where  a  tenement-house  problem  is  recognized  as 
such  and  active  efforts  arc  made  by  the  municipality  to  improve 
conditions. 

An  absolute  measure  of  the  importance  of  each  single  housing  defect 
in  a  high  mortality  nvte  can  not  be  secured  from  this  study.  But  it  is 
not  without  interest  to  note  that  in  homes  where  water  is  piped  into 
the  house  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  117.6  per  thousand,  as  com- 
pared with  a  rate  of  197.9  in  homes  where  the  water  had  to  be  carried 
in  from  outdoors.  Or  that  in  the  homes  of  496  live-born  babies 
where  bathtubs  were  found  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  72.6,  while 
it  was  more  than  double,  or  164.8,  where  there  were  no  bathtubs. 
Desira})lc  as  a  bathtub  and  bodily  cleanliness  may  be,  this  does  not 
prove  that  the  lives  of  the  babies  were  saved  by  the  presence  of  the 
tub  or  the  assumed  cleanliness  of  the  pci*sons  having  them.  In  a  city 
of  Johnstown's  low  housing  standards,  the  tub  is  an  index  of  a  good 
home,  a  suitable  house  from  a  sanitaiy  standpoint,  a  fairly  com- 
fortable income,  and  all  the  favorable  conditions  that  go  with  such  an 
income. 

The  same  trend  of  a  high  infant  mortality  rate  in  connection  with 
other  housing  defects  is  noted  in  the  next  table. 
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Table  8. — Distribution  op  Livb  Births  and  of  Deaths  During  First  Year, 
AND  Infant  Mortalttt  Rate,  According  to  Housing  Conditions. 


HOUSINO  CONOmONS. 


Total. 


Dry  homes 

Moderately  dry  homes. 
JDamp  homes 


Bath 

No  bath 

Not  reported. 


Water  supply  in  house. 
Water  supply  outside. 
Not  reported 


City  water  available 

City  water  not  available. 
Not  reported 


Yard  clean 

Yard  not  clean. 

Nojrard 

Not  reported.. 


Water-closet. 
Yardpri 


Notre 


mvy... 
ported. 


DEATHS  DURING 

FIRST  YKAB. 

Live 
births. 

Number. 

Infiant 

mortality 

rate. 

1.463 

196 

134.0 

808 
336 
319 

99 
47 
50 

122.5 
139.9 
156.7 

496 

965 

2 

36 

159 

1 

72.6 
164.8 
0) 

1,173 

288 

2 

138 

67 

1 

H7.6 
197.9 
0) 

1,333 

128 

2 

176 

19 

1 

182.0 
148.4 
0) 

801 

632 

28 

2 

80 

107 

8 

1 

09.9 
109.3 

[11 

739 

722 

2 

80 

115 

1 

106.3 
159.3 

1  Total  live  births  less  than  50;  base  therefore  considered  too  small  to  use  in  computing  an  infant  mor- 
tality rate. 

The  following  summary  may  be  of  interest  in  indicating  some  rela- 
tion between  infant  mortality  and  cleanliness  or  uncleanliness  com- 
bined with  dryness  or  dampness  of  homes : 

Table  4. — Distribution  op  Live  Births  and  op  Deaths  During  First  Year*  and 
Inpant  Mortality  Rate,  According  to  Cleanliness  and  Dryness  of  Home. 


TYPE  OF  IIOMB. 


All  types... 

Clean 

Moderately  clean . 
Dirty 

Dry 

Damp 

Clean: 

Dry 

Damp 

Moderately  clean: 

Dry 

Damp 

Dirty: 

Dry 

Damp 


Live 

births. 


1.4<)3 


943 
354 

IGO 

807 


/»81 
3()2 

15S 
190 

C8 
98 


DEATHS  DURFNO 
FIRST  YEAR. 


Number. 


100 


107 
58 
31 

99 
97 


61 
46 

27 
31 

11 
20 


Infant 

mortality 

rate. 


134.0 


113.5 
163.8 
186.7 

122.7 
147.9 


105.0 
127.1 

170.9 
158.2 

161.8 
204.1 
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Dirt  is  doubtless  unhealthful,  but  the  amount  of  ill  health  or  the 
number  of  infant  deaths  caused  by  a  home  being  dirty  can  hardly 
be  measured,  when,  as  is  usually  die  case,  the  dirt  is  accompanied 
by  so  many  other  bad  conditions  arising  from  poverty.  For  example, 
a  home  in  close  proximity  to  railroad  tracks  or  mills  whose  stacks  send 
forth  clouds  of  soot,  smoke,  and  ashes  is  generally  the  poorly  built 
home  of  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  secure  and  retain 
cleanliness  under  such  difficulties. 

Overcrowding  in  homes  is  another  factor  the  relative  importance  of 
which  can  not  be  exactly  determined,  because  of  its  close  connection 
with  other  iUs.  But  the  d^ree  of  overcrowding  is  greatest  in  the  small 
cheaper  houses,  those  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  rooms.  The  average 
number  of  persons  per  room  in  the  homes  of  all  live-bom  babies  for 
whom  the  data  were  secured  was  found  to  be  1.38.  Homes  of  four 
rooms  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  size  and  they 
housed  an  average  of  1.58  persons  per  room.  The  number  of  babies 
in  homes  of  various  sizes  with  the  number  of  persons  per  room  for 
homes  of  each  size  was  as  follows: 

Table  5.— Number  op  Babies  Livino  in  Homes  op  Bach  SpBcmBD  Sbb,  and 
Average  Number  of  Persons  Per  Room  in  Homes  of  Each  Sub. 


or  HOME. 


All  homes 

Iroom 

2  rooms 

3  rooms 

4  rooms 

5  rooms 

6  rooms 

7  rooms 


I#iT6*boni 

Pcnoos 

tebies. 

per  room. 

1,463 

4.42 

33 

105 

2.27 

147 

1.83 

520 

1.58 

222 

1.22 

•233 

1.07    1 

38 

.90  II 

8  rooms 

9  rooms 

10  rooms 

11  rooms 

12  rooms 

13  rooms 

14  rooms 

Not  reported 


per  raom. 


.88 
.64 
.75 

.4a 


III  homes  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  rooms  or  where  the  number  of 
occupants  ranged  from  4.42  to  1.58  persons  per  room  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  was  155,  as  compared  Avilh  a  rate  of  but  101.8  in  larger 
homes,  where  the  number  ranged  from  1.22  to  0.43  persons  per  room. 

The  1910  census  returns  show  that  the  greatest  overcrowding  was 
in  ward  15,  where  the  average  number  of  persons  per  dwelling 
was  9.9.  Wards  16,  11,  and  14  came  next  with  rates  of  8.3,  7.7,  and 
7.2,  respectively.  The  infant  mortality  rate  for  these  four  wards  is 
190.2,  which  is  over  one-third  more  than  the  rate  for  the  whole  city. 

Tlie  mortality  rate  among  ijifants  who  slept  in  a  room  A\ith  no 
other  pereoji  than  their  parents  was  much  lower  than  among  those 
who  slept  in  a  room  with  more  than  two  persons.  The  babies  that 
slept  in  separate  beds  also  had  a  much  lower  infant  mortality 
rate  than  those  who  did  not  sleep  alone,  as  shown  in  the  next  table. 
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Tablb  S* — Distribution  op  Births  and  of  Deaths  During  First  Year 
Among  Babies  Surviving  at  Least  1  Month,  and  Infant  Mortality  Rate, 
According  to  Certain  Conditions  in  Baby's  Sleeping  Room. 


BABIES    WHO    LIVED    AT    LEAST 
1   MONTH. 


OONDITION8  IN  EAST'S  SLKEPINO  BOOM. 


Deaths    during    first 
year. 


Rate  per 

1,000  of 

those  who 

lived  1 

month. 


Total. 


Number  of  others  sleeping  in  same  room  with  ba>>y: 

2  or  less 

3to6 

Overs 

Not  reported 


Baby  sleeping  alone  in  separate  bed: 
No. 


Not  reported 


>  Total  namber  of  babies  less  than  50;  base  therefore  considered  too  small  to  use  in  computing  rate. 

In  presenting  statistics  on  sleeping  and  ventilation^  only  the  babies 
who  lived  at  least  one  month  have  been  considered,  for  the  reason  that 
so  many  deaths  during  the  first  month  of  Ufe  were  due  to  prenatal 
causes. 

The  incidence  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  is  s^ificant,  even 
though  it  can  by  no  means  be  deduced  therefrom  that  the  health  of  a 
large  proportion  of  babies  was  so  impaired  by  sleeping  with  older  and 
more  or  less  unhealthy  persons  that  death  resulted.  But  irregular 
night  feeding  and  overfeeding  are  undoubtedly  harmful,  and  the 
mother  is  tempted  to  subject  the  baby  to  this  when  it  sleeps  with 
her  and  disturbs  her  rest. 

Of  the  1,389  babies  who  lived  at  least  one  month,  600,  or  43.2  per 
cent,  lived  in  homes  where  the  baby  slept  in  a  room  with  not  more 
than  two  other  persons.  The  fact  that  the  baby  slept  in  a  room 
with  no  more  persons  than  its  parents  generally  argues  that  the 
family's  means  permitted  them  to  have  one  or  more  additional  rooms 
for  other  members  of  the  family,  but  in  other  cases,  of  course, 
merely  that  there  were  no  other  persons  in  the  family. 

Almost  every  home  visited  had  means  for  good  ventilation  of  the 
baby's  room  at  n^ht,  yet  but  604,  or  43.5  per  cent,  of  the  1,389 
babies  who  Uved  at  least  a  month  slept  at  night  in  well- ventilated 
rooms — that  is,  in  rooms  where,  according  to  the  mother's  statement, 
a  window  was  open  all  night.  Some  mothers  opened  windows  when 
the  weather  was  neither  cold  nor  damp;  or  opened  them  in  a  hall  or 
room  adjoining  that  where  the  baby  slept;  others  emphatically  stated 
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that  at  night  the  windows  were  'i  always  shut  tight."  The  babiei 
subjected  to  differences  of  ventilation  show  correflponding  YariatioDS 
in  infant  mortality  rates. 

Tablx  7. — ^Dktbibution  or  Births  and  or  Dbatbs  Dubino  Fibst  Ykab,  amb 
Infant  Mcrtaiht  Rats  among  Babus  Susvivino  at  Lbast  1  Month,  Aooobd- 
uio  to  Vbntilation  op  Babt'8  Room. 


BABIB8  WHO  UTBD  AT  LBABT  1 

▼simuLisoif  or  baby's  boom. 

Total. 

Dfaddartnfflfatjreai. 

Number. 

RateiMr 
l/XOat 

tfaooewho 
lH«dl 
bmbcIl 

Total 

1,389 

m 

87.8 

Oood 

AM 

39a 

390 

8 

17 
86 
M 

8 

88.1 

9L8 

109.1 

Fair 

Poor. 

Not  reported 

1  Total  mmilMr  of  babiei  leHtbao  80;  baaetliereftireooiifldaredtooaaiantoiiflafneQiiiiiiitinfnila. 

A  high  death  rate  in  bad]y  ventilated  homes  can  not  be  charged 
wholly  to  bad  air.  The  mother  who  did  not,  or  could  not,  jnx>vide 
proper  ventilation  was  generally  the  mother  without  the  means  or 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  her  to  care  for  her  baby  properly 
in  other  respects,  and  yet  the  marked  differences  suggest  that  venti- 
lation is  itself  a  very  important  ally  of  the  baby  in  its  first  year  of 
struggle  for  existence. 

In  many  rooms  that  were  poorly  ventilated,  windows  were  not 
opened  for  the  reason  that  the  room  was  not  properly  heated  and  the 
houses  themselves  were  flimsy  and  drafty.  The  problem  in  such 
houses  is  to  keep  warm.  If  the  windo\\^  were  frequently  or  con- 
stantly opened,  the  houses  would  be  too  cold  to  live  in.  In  some 
localities  the  outside  air  is  so  laden  with  soot,  ashes,  dirt,  and  smoke 
that  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  it  out  of  the  house. 

Tlie  foreigners,  who  generally  have  the  most  miserable  homes,  are 
not  dirty  people  who  select  bad  living  conditions  through  innate  poor 
judgment,  low  standards,  and  lack  of  taste.  The  squalid  homes 
which  housed  the  natives  and  later  the  Germans  and  the  Irish  until  the 
present  type  of  immigrants  came  to  do  the  more  poorly  paid  work 
were  the  only  homes  available  within  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
low  wages.  The  new  immigrants  demanded  practically  nothing 
and  the  owners  did  practically  nothing  in  the  matter  of  improving 
these  homesy  which  naturally  became  more  and  more  squatid  as  time 
went  on.  An  excessive  infant  mortality  rate  and  insanitary  homes 
in  unhealthf ul  sections  were  found  to  be  coexistent. 
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NATIONALITY. 
GENERAL  NATIVITT. 

The  investigation  embraced  860  babies  of  native  mothers  (of  whom 
6  were  negroes)  and  691  babies  of  foreign  mothers,  making  a  total  of 
1,551.  The  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  entire  group  was  134  per 
1,000  live  births;  for  the  babies  of  native  mothers  104.3,  and  for  those 
of  foreign  mothers  171.3.  The  stillbirth  rate  for  native  mothers 
having  children  in  1911  was  less  than  that  for  foreign  mothers,  being 
52.3,  as  compared  with  62.2  per  1,000  total  births. 

The  line  between  the  natives  and  foreigners  is  very  sharply  drawn 
in  Johnstown.  The  native  population  as  a  rule  knows  scarcely 
anything  about  the  foreigners,  except  what  appears  in  the  news- 
papers about  misdemeanors  committed  in  foreign  sections.  The 
report  of  the  Inunigration  Commission*  comments  ''on  the  attitude 
of  the  police  department  toward  foreigners  *  *  *  with  regard 
to  Sunday  desecration,"  and  states  that  ''the  Croatians  are  accus- 
tomed to  spend  Sunday  in  singing,  drinking,  and  noisy  demonstra- 
tions. The  police  have  been  instructed  to  show  no  leniency  on  ac- 
count of  ignorance  of  the  municipal  regulations,  and,  without  any 
attempt  at  explaining  the  laws,  they  arrest  the  oflFenders  in  large 
numbers."  Again,  it  states:  "They  are  arrested  more  often  for 
crimes  that  make  them  a  nuisance  to  the  native  population  than  for 
mere  infractions  of  the  law  *  *  *.  Few  arrests  are  made  for  im- 
morality among  foreigners."  "Sabbath  desecration"  is  the  crime 
foreigners  are  most  frequently  charged  with. 

Foreigners  are  employed  largely  in  the  less  skilled  occupations  of 
the  steel  mills,  which  operate  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  At 
the  time  the  investigation  was  made  some  of  the  men  in  the  steel 
mills  worked  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  on  a  night  shift  of  14  hours, 
then  two  weeks  on  a  day  shift  of  10  hours,  and  back  again  to  the 
night  shift  of  14  hours  for  another  two  weeks,  and  so  on.  When 
shifts  were  changed,  one  group  of  men  was  required  to  work  through- 
out a  period  of  24  hours  instead  of  for  the  usual  10  or  14  hour  period 
and  another  group  had  24  hours  off  duty.  Some  departments  of 
the  steel  mills,  however,  shut  down  on  Sundays,  and  in  some  de- 
partments for  certain  occupations  an  eight-hour  day  prevails,  but 
these  more  favorable  conditions  do  not  prevail  among  the  majority 
of  the  unskilled  foreign  workers  whose  homes  were  visited. 

The  foreigners  who  work  on  a  24-hour  sliift  in  a  mill  on  one  Sunday 
frequently  "desecrate"  their  alternate  free  Sabbath  by  "singing, 
drinking,  and  noisy  demonstrations,"  in  spite  of  the  known  danger 

>  United  States  Immigration  Commission  Reports,  Volume  Vin,  "Immigrants  in  Industries:  Part  2, 
iron  and  Steel  Mannfarturing  in  the  East,"  p.  387.  Reference  Is  to  Johnstown  and  is  a  very  true  picture 
of  ymrtous  immigrant  institutions  and  of  the  comparative  progress  and  assimilation  of  different  races  there. 
Although  the  hnmigratian  report  was  made  Ave  years  before  our  investigation,  conditions  remain  piaoti- 
odiy  thenme. 
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of  arreet  for  ^'crimeB  that  make  them  a  nuiaaiioe  to  the  natiYe  popiH 
lation"  or  for  '^  Sabbath  desecration/'  laws  oonoenung  whidi  am 
strictly  enforced  in  Johnstown;  for  example,  children  are  not  pennitted 
to  play  in  public  playgrounds  on  Sunday  and  mercantile  establisb- 
mente  are  required  to  be  dosed  on  that  day.  Also,  it  is  '^  unlawful  for 
any  person  or  persons  to  deliver  ice  cream,  or  to  sell  or  deliver  milk 
from  wagon  or  by  person  carrying  same,  within  the  city  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  after  12  o'clock  m."  Tbe  cndi- 
nance  from  which  the  foregoing  sentence  was  quoted  became  a  law  <m 
January  25,  1914. 

SERBO-CROATIAH. 

The  foreign  group  having  the  highest  infant  mortality  rate  is  the 
Serbo-Croatian^  where,  as  shown  in  the  next  table,  infant  deaths 
numbered  263.9  per  1,000  live  births. 

Table  8« — ^Distribution  op  Births,  Iavm  Births,  and  Dbatrs  Dubino  Fnurr 
Ybar,  and  Infant  Mortautt  Rate,  Aocordino  to  Nationauit  of  Mothbr. 


NATIOKALirT  OF  MOTBSB. 


All  natianalitieB 

Native 

FoTe\gn 

Slovak.  Polish,  etc 

Serbo-Croatian 

Italian 

German 

Mannar 

British 

Svrian  and  Cireek 

Hebrew 


1  Total  live  births  leas  than  50;  base  therefore  roasidered  too  small  to  use  in  computing  an  infimt  mof^ 
tality  rate. 

Tho  men  of  the  Sorbo-Croatian  group  are  fine  looking  and  powerful 
and  are  employed  in  tho  heavy  unskilled  work  of  the  steel  mills  and 
the  mines.  They  greatly  outnumber  the  women  of  their  race  in 
Johnstown,  and  a  man  with  a  wife  frequently  becomes  a  "boarding 
boss^^;  that  is,  he  fills  his  rooms  with  beds  and  rents  out  sleeping 
space  to  his  fellow  countrymen  at  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  month  each. 

I  A  dLsthirt  and  homopenoii't  nwa,  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  among  Slavic  peoples.  Th«y  are 
divided  into  the  groups  "  Croatian  "  and  "  Servian,''  on  political  and  religious  grounds,  the  former  being 
Uoman  Catholics  and  the  latter  Greek  Orthodox.  Their  spjken  language  is  tho  same  but  they  can  not 
read  each  other's  publications,  for  tho  Croatians  u^  the  Roman  alphabet,  or  sometimes  the  strange  old 
Slavic  letters,  while  the  Servians  U'}e  the  Russian  characters  fostered  by  the  Greek  Church. 

Three  Krainers  have  also,  for  convenience,  been  included  in  this  group.  Krainers  are  Slovenians  from 
the  Auiitro-Hungarian  lYovlnce  of  Carniola  and  are  designated  "close  cousins  of  the  Croatlans  bat  with  • 
different  though  nearly  related  language"  by  Emily  Oreeot  Balch  in  her  book  entitled  *'  Our  Slftyio  Fellow 

CltlMOS." 
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The  same  bed  and  bedding  is  sometimes  in  service  both  night  and 
day  to  accommodate  men  on  the  night  and  the  day  shifts  of  the  steel 
mills. 

The  wife,  without  extra  charge,  makes  up  the  beds,  does  the  wash- 
ing and  ironing,  and  buys  and  prepares  the  food  for  all  the  lodgers. 
Usually  she  gets  everything  on  credit  and  the  lodgers  pay  their  respec- 
tive shares  biweekly.  These  conditions  exist  to  some  extent  among 
other  foreigners,  but  are  not  as  prevalent  among  other  nationalities 
in  Johnstown  as  among  the  Serbo-Croatians. 

In  a  workingman's  family,  it  is  sometimes  said,  the  woman's  work- 
day is  two  hours  longer  than  the  man's.  But  if  this  statement  is 
correct  in  general,  the  augmentation  stated  is  insufficient  in  these 
abnormal  homes  where  the  women  are  required  to  have  many  meals 
and  dinner  buckets  ready  at  in*egular  hours  to  accommodate  men 
working  on  different  shifts. 

The  Serbo-Croatian  women  who,  more  than  any  of  the  others, 
do  all  this  work  are  big,  handsome,  and  graceful,  proud  and  reckless  of 
their  strength.  During  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  in  the 
winter  months,  they  were  frequently  seen  walking  about  the  yards 
and  courts,  in  bare  feet,  on  the  snow  and  ice-covered  ground,  hanging 
up  clothes  or  carrying  water  into  the  house  from  a  yard  hydrant. 

Whether  it  harmed  them  to  expend  their  force  and  vigor  as  they 
did  could  not  be  determined  in  individual  cases,  but  their  babies 
are  the  ones  who  died  off  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  their  infant  mor- 
tality rate  being  263.9,  as  compared  with  the  rates  of  171.3  for  all 
the  foreign;  104.3  for  the  natives;  and  134  for  the  entire  group  as 
shown  in  Table  8.  Excluding  babies  of  Serbo-Croatian  mothers,  the 
infant  mortality  rate  for  babies  of  foreign  mothers  is  but  159.7. 

ITALIAN. 

The  Italian  mothers  visited  in  Johnstown  bore  75  children  in  1911, 
4  being  stillborn.  The  infant  mortality  rate  among  the  Uve  born  was 
183.1,  the  highest  of  any  racial  group  excepting  the  Serbo-Croatian, 
where  it  was  263.9. 

The  Italians  have  been  in  Johnstown  somewhat  longer  than  the 
Serbo-Croatians  and  they  seem  to  have  a  little  firmer  grip  on  the 
commimity  life  there.  Their  homes  are  a  shade  better,  a  trifle  cleaner, 
and  somewhat  less  crowded  than  those  of  the  Serbo-Croatians, 
although  their  hygienic  standards  seem  little  if  any  higher  and  they 
rank  no  better  in  literacy.  The  women  do  not  perform  the  arduous 
duties  that  are  the  lot  of  so  many  of  the  Serbo-Croatian  women ;  they 
have  not  the  robust  physique  of  the  latter  and  the  men  are  not  found 
id  tbOB6  branches  of  the  steel  industry  which  require  the  extraordinary 
slrength  possessed  by  the  Serbo-Croatians.  The  occupations  of  the 
Italian  fathers  were  foimd  to  be  more  diversified  than  those  of  the 
Serbo-CroatianS;  some  being  fruit,  grocery,  or  cheese  merchants; 
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steaniBhip    agents;  brickkjerB,    carpenterB,    or   workeiB    at   otlMr 
skilled  and  semiskilled  trades. 

SLOVAK,  POLISH,  ETC. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  group  designated  *  'Slovak,  PoHah, 
etc./'  is  177.1.  In  this  group  are  included  all  the  Slavic  races  rep* 
resented  in  the  investigation  excepting  the  Serbo-Croatian.  The 
babies  of  Slovak  ^  mothers  were  found  to  be  most  numerous,  there 
being  276  of  them.  There  were  108  babies  of  Polish,'  2  of  Bohe- 
mian,' and  7  of  Ruthenian^  mothers.  In  addition,  one  baby  of  » 
Scandinayian  (Danish)  mother  was  included,  not  because  Scandina- 
vians bear  the  least  racial  resemblance  to  the  Slavic  races,  but 
because  the  few  Scandinayians  in  Johnstown  happened  to  be  on  about 
the  same  economic  footing  as  the  ''Slovak,  Polish,  etc." 

The  rate  for  this  group  is  lower  than  that  for  either  the  Serbo- 
Croatians  or  the  Italians,  but  it  is  nevertheless  very  high  and  one 
exceeded  by  only  a  few  European  countries,  as  shown  by  the  table 
on  page  12. 

Some  of  the  "Slovaks,  Poles,  etc.,''  live  in  the  same  squalid  sections 
as  the  Serbo-Croatians,  and  in  the  same  type  of  inferior  houses,  bat 
on  the  whole  they  have  been  in  Johnstown  longer,  are  more  pros- 
perous, and  are  therefore  beginning  to  move  from  Cambria  C&tj  and 
Woodvale,  where  formerly  practically  all  lived,  into  more  desiraUe 
sections.  Those  who  have  been  in  this  coimtry  longest  and  intend 
to  stay  here  are  buying  homes  with  large  yards  in  the  less  crowded 
sections  and  aro  raising  vegetables  and  flowers.  Others,  however, 
still  remain  in  poor  neighborhoods  and  sometimes  buy  houses  there 
for  from  $300  to  $600  each,  built  close  together  on  rented  ground. 

Lodgers  are  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the  people  in  this 
group,  but  usually  their  homes  are  cleaner,  less  crowded,  and  pos- 
sessed of  more  comforts  than  those  of  the  Serbo-Croatians  and  Italians. 

OTHER  NATIONALrriES. 

The  British  ^  infant  mortality  rate  in  Johnstown  is  129  and  the 
German  127.7.  The  British  and  Germans  in  Johnstown  are  more 
prosperous  than  the  Slavic,  Magyar,  Jewish,  ItaUan,  Syrian,  and 
Greek  peoples,  and  regard  the  others  as  ^  *  foreigners. ''     It  was  strange 

1  Slovaks  occupy  practically  all  except  the  Ruthcnlan  territory  of  northern  Hungary;  also  found  in  great 
numbers  in  southeast  Moravia.  They  aro  the  Moravians  conquered  by  Hungary.  In  phjrsical  type  no 
dividing  line  can  be  drawn  between  Slovaks  and  Moravians.  It  is  often  claimed  that  Slovak  is  a  Bohemian 
dialect. 

*  The  west  Slavic  race  native  to  the  former  Kingdom  of  Poland.  For  the  most  part  they  adhere  to  the 
Roman  rather  than  the  Greek  Orthodox  Catholic  Church. 

*  The  westernmost  division  or  dialect  of  the  Czech  &Dd  the  principal  people  or  language  of  Bohamla. 
Czech  is  the  westernmost  race  or  linguistic  division  of  the  Slavic  (exoept  Wendish,  ill  Germany),  the  r«0B 
or  people  residing  mainly  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

<  Also  known  as  Little  Russians;  live  principally  in  southern  Russia;  also  share  Qalicla  with  the  Pokg 
but  greatly  surpassed  by  Poles  in  number.  In  language  and  physical  type  resemble  Slovaks.  OeoeraUy 
Greek  Orthodox,  but  a  few  are  Greek  Catholics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Choroh,  whose  prleeti  BMvry,  and 
are  separated  from  other  Roman  Catholics  by  marked  religious  differeooes. 

*  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  included  In  the  term  British. 
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to  hear  a  man,  one  who  could  hardly  speak  English,  say,  ''We  are  not 
foreigners;  we  are  Germans."  The  British  and  Germans  occupy 
the  same  relative  position  economically  that  they  occupy  in  the 
infant  mortahty  scale  with  relation  to  other  races. 

In  the  Magyar  *  group,  of  38  babies  bom  aUve  4  died  in  their  first 
year,  making  an  infant  mortaUty  rate  of  105.3,  which  is  almost  as 
low  as  that  for  babies  of  native  mothers.  The  Magyars  are  Kttle 
if  any  better  oflF  than  the  other  ''foreigners"  among  whom  they  live, 
but  they  possess  somewhat  higher  standards  of  living.  They  live  in 
poor  neighborhoods  and  have  inferior  houses,  but  their  homes  are 
cleaner  and  they  themselves  somewhat  more  alert,  personally  cleaner, 
and  less  illiterate  than  the  other  foreigners. 

There  were  but  10  babies  of  Hebrew  mothers  and  12  of  Syrian  and 
Greek  mothers;  among  these  there  were  no  deaths.  These  groups 
are  too  small  numerically  to  be  significant  in  a  comparative  race 
study  of  infant  mortahty. 

STILLBIRTHS. 

In  all  there  were  but  88  stillbirths  included  in  the  investigation. 
They  were  more  numerous  proportionately  among  the  Germans  than 
among  the  mothers  of  any  of  the  other  nationalities.  No  single 
nationaUty  group,  however,  has  a  very  large  representation,  and 
hence  a  comparison  of  the  rate  for  one  with  that  for  another  nation- 
ahty  is  not  as  significant  as  the  difference  in  rate  between  native  and 
foreign  mothers.  Although  a  special  study  of  the  causes  of  still- 
births was  not  made  in  connection  with  a  study  of  deaths  of  infants 
during  their  first  year  of  life,  nevertheless  the  incidence  of  these 
births  among  the  different  nationality  groups  is  beUeved  to  be  of 
some  interest,  and  therefore  shown  in  the  next  table. 

Table  9. — Distribution  of  Births  and  of  Stillbirths,  and  Rate  of  Stillbirths 
PER  1,000  Births,  According  to  Nationality  op  Mother. 


NATIONAUTT  OF  MOTHER. 


All  nationalities. 


Native. 
Foreign. 


Slovak,  Polish,  etc. 

Serbo-Croatian 

Italian 

German 

Magyar 

Blitleh 


Svrlanand  Greek. 
Hebrew 


Total 
births. 


1.551 


860 
091 


STILLBIRTHS. 


Number. 


88 


45 
43 


Halo  per 

1.000 
births. 


50.7 


52.3 
62.2 


394 

27 

68.5 

76 

4 

52.6 

75 

4 

53.3 

53 

0 

113.2 

38 

33 

2 

60.6 

12 

10 

1  The  race  of  Finno-Tatar  Migin  that  invaded  Hungary  about  the  ninth  century  and  is  now  dominant 
4iere;  commonly  called  Hungarians. 
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ATTBHDAHT  AT  BIRTH. 


The  native  mother  usually  had  a  phydcian  at  childbirth;  (1» 
foreign-boniy  a  midwife.  The  more  prosperous  of  the  foraign  moUi-j 
ers,  however,  departed  from  their  traditions  or  customs  and  hm' 
physicians,  while  the  American-bom  motheiSy  when  very  poor,  re- 
sorted to  midwives.  The  midwives  usually  chaiged  S5,  and  some- 
times only  $3 ;  they  waited  for  payment  or  accepted  it  in  installments, 
and  they  performed  many  little  household  services  that  no  physician 
would  think  of  rendering. 

Table  10. — ^Number  and  Per  Gent  op  BntTHB  Aooordino  to  ATTximAiiT  at  Bdb 

AND  NaTIVITT  op  MoTBER. 


MOran  ATRMMD  BT>- 

HATIVTTT  OF 
MOTHEB. 

ALLBIBTHS. 

Physician. 

MidwllB. 

NaVUnr^rdft- 
tiva»  or  frtaidL 

MoooaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oeat. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Per 
ont. 

Nim- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Nnm- 

PW 

OTa* 

PMr 

All 

1.661 

loao 

«8 

60.8 

688 

84 
604 

S7.0 

H 

a» 

31 

L4 

Native  mothers 

880 
801 

UMLO 
UMLO 

774 
164 

oao 

22L3 

flL8 

710 

■    9 
U 

aa 

IT 

Foraign  mothen 

SI 

18 

Two-thirds  of  those  having  no  attendant  were  Serbo-Croatians. 
It  was  a  Polish  woman,  however,  who  gave  the  following  account 
of  the  birth  of  her  last  child : 

At  5  o'cl(X"k  Monday  evening  went  to  sister's  to  return  washboard,  having  just 
finished  day's  washing.  Baby  bom  while  there;  sister  too  young  to  assist  in  any 
way;  woman  not  accustomed  to  midwife  anyway,  so  she  cut  cord  herself;  washed 
baby  at  sister's  house;  walked  home,  cooked  supper  for  boarders,  and  was  in  bed  by 
8  o'clock.  Got  up  and  ironed  next  day  and  day  following;  it  tired  her,  so  she  then 
stayed  in  bod  two  days.  She  milked  cows  and  sold  milk  day  after  baby's  birth, 
but  being  tired  hircid  some  one  to  do  it  later  in  week. 

This  woman  kee])s  cows,  chickens,  and  lodgers;  also  earns  money  doing  laundry 
and  char  work.  lIiLsband  deserts  her  at  times;  he  makes  $1.70  a  day.  A  15-year-old 
son  makes  $1.10  a  day  in  coal  mine.  Mother  thin  and  wiry;  looks  tired  and  worn. 
Frequent  fights  in  home. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  was  lower  for  babies  delivered  by  phy- 
sicians than  for  those  delivered  by  midwives  or  for  those  at  whose 
birth  no  properly  qualified  attendant  Wiis  present.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  indication  of  the  ({uality  of  the  care  at  birth,  although  in 
some  cases  the  inefTiciency  of  the  midwife  may  have  directly  or  indi- 
rectly caused  deatlis,  just  as  in  some  instances  a  physician's  ine£B- 
ciency  may  have  caused  them.  The  midwife,  however,  is  resorted 
to  by  the  poor,  and  in  their  homes  are  found  other  conditions  that 
create  a  high  infant  mortahty  rate. 
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Tablb  11. — Distribution  of  Births  and  of  Deaths  During  First  Year,  and 
Infant  Mortautt  Rate,  According  to  Attendant  at  Birth  and  Nativity 
OF  Mother. 


Total 

live 

births. 

DEATHS  DURIMO 
fntST  YEAR. 

ATTENDANT  AT  BIRTH  AMD  NATIVITT  Or  MOTBXB. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate. 

All  births. -- 

1,463 

196 

134.0 

Phy}|ici(vn  In  attfndancf^ . .                        . .     .               

866 

87 

100.5 

Native  mothers. 

730 
136 

562 

68 
19 

101 

93.2 

For^tan  mothers. .  r - - 

139.7 

Midwife  in  attendanop 

179.7 

Native  mothers 

83 
479 

35 

15 
86 

8 

180.7 

Fnr^iffn  mothers  . . , . , - - - 

179.6 

Other  person  or  no  attendant ...--.-.  

(») 

r^ative  mothers 

2 
33 

2 
6 

0) 

Foreiim  fnothers 

0) 

>  Total  live  births  less  than  50;  base  therefore  considered  toosmall  tooseinoomputingan  infant  mortality  rata. 

Frequently  the  Serbo-Croatian  women  dispense  altogether  with 
any  assistance  at  childbirth;  sometimes  not  even  the  husband  or  a 
neighbor  assists.  Over  30  per  cent  of  the  births  among  the  women 
of  this  race  took  place  without  a  qualified  attendant.  More  than 
one-half  of  those  deUvered  by  midwives,  less  than  one-fifteenth  of 
those  delivered  by  physicians,  and  about  one-fifth  of  those  deUvered 
without  a  qualified  attendant  had  babies  who  died  in  their  first  year 
of  Uf C;  as  shown  in  the  next  tabulation : 

Table   12. — Distribution  of   Births  and  of  Deaths   During   First  Year, 
According  to  Attendant  at  Birth,  for  Babies  of  Serbo-Croatian  Mothers. 


ATTENDANT  AT  BIBTH. 

A I  J.       BIBTH8      TO 
SERBO-CROATIAN 
MOTHERS. 

Live 
births. 

Deaths 

during 

first 

Number. 

Percent. 

year. 

Total    

76 

100.0 

72 

19 

Phvsician 

31 

22 

9 

14 

40.8 
28.9 
11.8 
18.4 

28 

21 

9 

14 

2 

11  idwife. 

12 

Other  Derson 

2 

No  OieL r r -..-,.,-.-    ^ , 

3 

Fifteen  of  the  19  Serbo-Croatian  women  whose  babies  died  under 
1  year  of  age  kept  lodgers. 

In  Johnstown  the  midwife  is  resoHed  to  principally  by  the  poor. 
Recent  laws  that  the  State  is  now  trying  to  enforce  require  that  the 
standard  for  the  practice  of  midwifery  be  raised.  If  this  can  be  done 
midwives  might  become  definitely  helpful  persons  in  the  community. 
One  or  two  of  the  intelligent  graduate  midwives  in  Johnstown  have 

61112'— 16— 8 
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been  an  educational  force  among  the  foreign  mothers  for  some  years 
past.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  others  who  were  so  dirty  and 
so  ignorant  that  they  were  a  menace  to  the  public  health. 


MOTHERS. 

LITERACY.' 

There  are  differences  in  the  infant  mortaUty  rate  between  the 
babies  of  literate  and  the  babies  of  illiterate  mothers;  between 
those  with  mothers  who  can  speak  English  and  those  with  mothers 
who  can  not;  and  between  babies  of  the  mothers  who  have  been  in 
this  country  for  a  considerable  period  and  those  of  the  newer  arrivals. 
Comparisons  of  this  nature  are  confined  to  the  foreign  mothers,  as 
only  three  cases  of  iUiteracy  were  found  among  native  mothers,  and 
the  other  comparisons  would  not,  of  course,  be  applicable  in  any 
case  to  native  mothers. 

The  next  table  shows  that  the  infant  mortality  rate  among  the 
children  of  illiterate  foreign  mothers  was  214,  or  66  per  thousand 
greater  than  the  rate  among  literate  foreign  mothers. 

Table  13. — Distribution  of  Births  and  op  Deaths  During  First  Ybar,  Infant 
Mortality  Rate,  and  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Stillbirths,  Aoodbdino  to 
literact  of  foreion  mothers. 


Total 
births. 

Live 
births. 

SltlJ.RlBTHS. 

DKATHS  DUUNO 
PIB9TTXAR. 

LITERACY  OF  FOREIGN  MOTHERS. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Infnnt 

mortality 

rate. 

Foreitm  mothers 

691 

648 

43 

6.2 

Ill 

17L3 

Literate 

445 

2  If) 

419 
229 

2(» 
17 

5.8 
0.9 

62 
49 

148.0 
214.0 

Illitcmtc 

ABILITY  TO   SPEAK  ENGLISH. 

The  next  table  shows  that  babies  whose  mothers  can  not  speak 
English  were  characterized  by  a  more  unfavorable  infant  mortality 
rat^.  than  other  babies. 

Table  14. — Distribution  of  Births  and  of  Deaths  During  First  Year,  Infant 
Mortality  Rate,  and  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Stillbirths,  According  to 
Ability  of  Foreign  Mother  to  Speak  English. 


STIl.r.HlUTHS 


DEATHS  DURING 
FIRST  YEAR. 


AHILITY    TO   SPEAK  ENGLISH. 


Total 
births. 


Foreign  mothers. 


Speak  English 

Can  not  speak  English . 


691 


Live 
births. 


648 


203 
428 


247 
401 


Number. 


43 


16 
27 


Per  cent. 


6.2 


Number. 


in 


6.1 
6.3 


36 
75 


Infant 

mortality 

rate. 


17L3 


14&7 
187.0 


>  By  literacy  is  meant  ability  to  read  and  write  in  any  language  and  not  simply  In  TCTigiui^ 
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In  addition  to  a  consideration  of  the  babies  according  to  their 
mothers'  ability  to  speak  English,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  infant 
mortality  rates  among  babies  whose  mothers  have  been  in  this  coun- 
try for  different  periods  of  time. 

Table  IS.^Distribution  op  Births  and  of  Deaths  During  First  Year,  and 
Infant  Mortalitt  Rate,  According  to  Length  of  Residence  of  Foreign 
Mother  in  the  United  States. 


Totul 

live 

births. 

DEATHS 
nR.ST 

DURING 
YEAR. 

TSAB8  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATB8. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate. 

Fonipi  nuytliws 

648 

Ill 

1T1.3 

5  yvKn  or  1«hi 

168  i 
480 

1 

36 
75 

214.3 

OVcr  5  years 

156.3 

The  high  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  children  of  newer  immi- 
grants, illiterates,  and  those  who  can  not  speak  English  is  perhaps 
affected  by  the  fact  that  they  are  at  the  same  time  generally  of  the 
poorest  families  and  are  housed  in  the  most  insanitary  and  mihealthf ul 
part  of  the  city. 

AGE. 

The  age  of  the  mother  is  frequently  believed  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
health  of  the  child.  The  highest  infant  mortality  rate  was  found 
to  be  that  for  the  group  of  babies  with  mothers  over  40  years  of  age, 
and  the  lowest  for  babies  of  mothers  from  20  to  24  years  of  age. 

Table  16. — Distribution  op  Births  and  op  Deaths  During  First  Year,  Infant 
Mortalitt  Rate,  and  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Stillbirths,  According  to  Age 
OP  Mother. 


AOE  or  MOTHEB. 


All  mothers 

Under  20 

20  to  24 

35  to  29 

90  lO  9v» •••■••••• 

40  and  over 


Total 
births. 


1,551 


105 
476 
410 
480 

.S) 


STILLBIRTHS. 


I 


DF.MHS. 


Live 
births. 


1.463 


.1. 


Number. 


88 


95 
454 
301 
449 

74 


10 
22 
19 
31 

i\ 


Percent 
of  total. 


5.7 


9.5 
4.6 
4.6 
6.5 

7.  o 


Number. 


196 


13 
55 
56 
61 
11 


Iniant 

mortality 

rate. 


134.0 


136.8 
12L1 
143.2 
135.9 
148.6 


I 


The  youngest  mothers  have  a  higher  stillbirth  rate  than  other 
mothers,  and  the  oldest  group  of  mothers  has  the  next  highest  rate. 
In  this  connection  not  only  the  foregoing  table  is  of  interest,  but 
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abo  TaUe  XTT  on  page  70,  based  upon  the  antire  npfodoetiia 
hiBtories  of  the  mothiBn  indaded  in  this  stiufy.  Aa  all  tba  ehfldm 
bonie  by  these  mothers  are  inchidedy  tiie  base  numbais  in  the  latUr 
table  are  larger  and  the  figures  therefore  somevrfiat  more  significaiit 

BABY'S  A6B  AT  DBATH  AND  CAUSB  (DISBA8B)  OF  DBATH. 

A  baby  who  comee  into  the  world  has  Ion  chance  to  livs  one  week  than  an  old 
man  of  90,  and  Ioob  dbance  to  Hye  a  year  than  one  of  80.^Bay«r«Ni. 

The  most  dangerous  time  of  life  is  earljr  infancy;  even  old  age 
seldom  has  greater  risk.  Death  strikes  most  often  in  infancy.  The 
Johnstown  babies  died  during  their  first  year  of  life  at  the  rate  of 
134  per  1,000  bom  alive,  and  they  paid  their  heaviest  toUl  in 
very  earliest  days.  If  the  total  of  196  deaths  had  been 
evenly  throughout  the  12  months,  8.3  per  cent  of  tiie  babies  would 
have  died  each  montii  and  25  per  cent  during  each  quarter.  But 
instead  of  that  37.8  per  cent  died  in  the  first  month;  9.2  per  cent 
in  the  second,  and  8.2  per  cent  in  tiie  third,  or  over  55  per  cent  in 
the  first  quarter. 


Table  17.— Nvnn  amd  Pan  Csmt  DnruBunoir  ov  Dbaibs  or 

AT  DsAm. 


BABm,air  Aes 


AGS  AT  DBATH. 


Total  deaUis  in  flrst  year 

First  quarter 

First  month 

First  week 

1/ess  than  1  day  and  1  day 

2da3^ 

3  to  6  day^ 

Second  week 

Third  week 

Fourth  week 

Second  month 

Third  month 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Fourth  qnnrt<-r 


or  ALL  MOTRXBS. 


Nomber. 


196 


108 
74 


Percent 

distrf- 

bation. 


45 


30 
4 

U 

14 
7 
8 

18 
16 

42 
31 

15 


100.0 


5&.1 
37.8 


23.0 


15.3 
2.0 
5.6 

7.1 
3.6 
4.1 

0l3 
8L2 

21.4 

15.8 

7.7 


The  large  number  of  deaths  in  the  first  few  hours  or  days  of  life 
indicates  that  many  babies  are  born  with  some  handicap  and  that  in 
many  instances  the  mother  has  been  subjected  to  some  condition 
which  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  child  incapable  of  withstanding  the 
ordinary  strain  of  life.  Of  the  45  babies  who  died  in  Johnstown  less 
than  a  week  after  birth,  38  died  of  prematurity,  congenital  debility 
or  malformations,  or  injmies  received  at  birth.    In  one  other  case 
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the  cause  of  death  was  given  as  ''bowel  trouble"  and  in  six  other 
cases  it  was  not  clearly  defined.  In  addition  to  the  45  babies  just 
referred  to  as  having  died  in  their  first  week,  12  died  later  either  from 
prematurity  or  from  congenital  defects. 

Of  the  deaths  from  causes  arising  after  birth,  52  were  attributed 
by  the  attending  physicians  to  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  50  to  respira- 
tory diseases,  and  44  to  some  other  or  to  some  ill-defined  cause. 

Table  18- — Distribution  of  Deaths  During  First  Year  and  Infant  Mortality 
Rate,  According  to  Cause  op  Death  and  Nativity  of  Mother. 


DEATHS  DURING  FIRST  YEAR  OP 

BAKIES  OP— 

CAUSE  OP  DBATH. 

All  mothers. 

Native  mothers. 

Foreign  mothers. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate. 

Number. 

Infiint 

mortality 

rale. 

Number. 

Infant 

mortality 

rat*. 

All  OQIISW 

196 

134.0 

85 

104.3 

Ill 

171.3 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis 

52 
50 
24 
19 
7 
44 

35.5 
34.2 
16.4 
12.9 
4.8 
30.1 

17 
19 
11 
5 
6 
27 

20.9 
23.3 
13.5 
6.1 
7.4 
33.1 

35 
31 
13 
14 

I 
17 

54.0 

Respiratory  diseases 

47.8 

PrMnaturfTbirtlM 

20.1 

Coni^enital  debility  or  malformaiio:! 

Injuries  at  birth 

2L6 
1.5 

Other  caases  or  not  reported 

26.2 

The  latest  census  report  on  mortality  statistics  characterizes  diar- 
rhea and  enteritis  as  the  *'  most  important  preventable  cause  of  infant 
mortality"  in  the  United  States,  and  nimierically  at  least  it  proves 
to  be  the  most  important  cause  of  infant  death  in  Johnstown. 

Holt  *  says  that  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  diarrheal  dis- 
eases in  infants  is  their  prevalence  during  the  summer  season.  In 
Johnstown  the  infant  diarrheal  deaths  were  least  prevalent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  next  in  the  second,  next  prevalent  in  the  fourth, 
and  most  prevalent  in  the  third  or  summer  quarter. 

Table  19- — Distribution  ok  Deaths,  According  to  Cause  op  Death  and  Quarter 

OP  Calendar  Year  in  which  Death  Occubred. 


CAUSE  OP  DEATH. 


All  QiXil.W  ■ 


Diarrhea  and  enteritis 

Respiratory  diseases 

Premature  births 

Congenital  debility  or  malformatio:i. 

Ii^uries  at  birth 

Other  cainea  or  not  reported 


I 


All 
deaths. 

QUARTEB  or  CALENDAR  YEAR  IX  WHICH 
DEATH  OCCURRED. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

190 

54 

29 

74 

3!» 

52 
50 
24 
19 
7 

3 
24 
7 
5 
5 
10 

5 

8" 

5 

2 

1 
8 

32 
7 
9 

8 

12 

11 

3 

4 
1 

44 

18 

K 

1  The  Diseases  or  Infancy  and  Childhood,  by  L.  Kmmett  Holt.    p.  34'>.    New  York.  1912. 
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Bummer  mortality  on  methods  of  feeding,  on  hat  ■— llmi,  and  on  As 
Uving  and  social  condition  of  the  parenfa.    Tlie  laat  faetcH-  a 
by  theee  authors,  including  aa  it  don  1 
status,  and  degree  of  intcOigenoe,  is  becoming  more  and  mfire  the  ■ 
subject  of  study  and  investigation.    It  haa  been  ihown  that  the  dis- 
tinctly hannf ul  effect  of  hot  weather  on  the  infuit  it  inoreaaed  iriien  : 
the  housing  conditions  are  bad;  in  overcrowded  homes  with  bad  ven- 
tilation the  indoor  temperature  may  be  many  degrees  hitter  than 
the  outdoor  temperature.    Tlie  ignorance  and  eanlssHiMS  of  mo&un 
has  also  been  shown  to  increase  the  bad  affect  of  hot  weatlur.    Witt 
hy^enic  care,  including  coed  bathe,  much  fresh  aiTi  a|id  oanfol  feed- 
ing, many  infanta  are  able  to  peas  tiiroa^  ertnuiAj  hot  woatiur 
without  diarrheal  disturbances. 

Respiratory  disesaes  were  reported  as  a  cause  ofdeatli  wilbidmast 
as  great  frequency  as  diarrheal  diseases.  As  flhown  by  Table  IS, 
these  deaths  occurred  principslly  in  the  colder  months  of  the  first 
and  fourth  quarters  of  the  calendar  year. 

FEEDING. 

Food  is  recognized  aa  of  such  importance  in  relation  to  infant 
mortality  that  studies  of  this  subject  frequently  resolve  themselves 
into  studies  of  feeding  only.  Invariably  these  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  the  statement  of  Dr.  G.  F.  McCleary'  that  "  in  hmnan  milk  we  have 
a  unique  and  wonderful  food  for  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  may 
toil  in  vain  to  find  a  satisfactory  substitute."  MaUy  mothers,  how- 
ever, still  fail  to  appreciate  the  risk  their  young  babies  face  in  being 
given  any  except  the  natural  infant  food,  and  consequently  babies 
are  in  largo  numbers  wholly  or  partly  weaned  from  the  breast  in  the 
earliest  months  of  their  lives. 

1  LlrfiTiaiiti,1I.,uid  Llndemvu,H.,  Die  Ljknllialbn  ikr  S&UKtlngsterbUchkalt  uitd  lb 
IDT  Wohnungstrage.    Ufld.  Klinlk  ISIZ,  pp.  8, 1074. 
■  iDlantUe  UortaUtr  Ud  iDbnU' UUk  DqnO.    LoodoD. 
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Breast  feeding  is  far  more  general,  comparatively,  among  the  poorer 
mothers  than  among  the  well  to  do,  as  shown  by  the  following  simi- 
mary  which  gives  the  nmnber  and  per  cent  of  babies  of  mothers  with 
husbands  earning  varying  incomes,  who  had  been  completely  weaned 
from  the  breast  when  they  were  3,  6,  or  9  months  of  age,  respectively. 
For  each  of  the  periods  indicated  the  percentage  completely  weaned 
from  the  breast  is  much  greater  in  the  groups  where  earnings  are 
highest. 

Table  20. — Distribution  op  Babies  Auve  at  3,  6,  and  9  Months  op  Aoe  by 
Type  op  Feedino  at  Each  op  Said  Ages,  According  to  Annual  Earnings  op 
Father  and  Nativity  op  Mother. 


BABIES  UVINO  AT  AOE  OP— 

3  months. 

6  months. 

9  months. 

ANNTAL      EARNIN08      OP 
OP  MOTHXK. 

• 
Total. 

Completely 

weaned  from 

breast; 

Total. 

Completely 

weaned  from 

breast. 

Total. 

Completely 

weaned  from 

breast. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

1,355 

193 

14.2 

1,3W 

250 

19.0 

1,282 

353 

27.5 

nDder|624 

341 

3£8 

629 

27 

765 

22 

48 

114 

9 

155 

6.5 
13.4 
18.1 
33.3 

20.3 

322 

351 

616 

24 

747 

32 

63 

146 

9 

195 

9.9 
17.9 
23.7 
37.5 

26.1 

309 

342 

608 

23 

735 

57 

85 

201 

10 

251 

18.4 

9625101899 

24.9 

toco  and  over  > 

33.1 

Not  reported » 

43.3 

ICother  native 

34.1 

nndert624 

69 
180 
491 

25 

500 

10 

36 

100 

9 

38 

14.5 
20.0 
20.4 
36.0 

6.4 

66 
177 
482 

22 

566 

13 

46 

127 

9 

55 

19.7 
26.0 
26.3 
40.9 

9.7 

65 
173 
476 

21 

547 

18 

55 

168 

10 

102 

27.7 

t625to|899 

31.8 

$900  and  over  * 

35.3 

Not  reported  ■ 

47.6 

Mother  roreigo 

18.6 

Under  $624 

272 

178 

138 

2 

12 
12 
14 

4.4 

6.7 
10.1 

256 

174 

134 

2 

19 
17 
19 

7.4 

9.8 

14.2 

244 

169 

132 

2 

39 
30 
33 

16.0 

$625  to  $899 

17.8 

$900  and  over » 

25.0 

Not  reported « 

1  Indndes  those  reported  as 
cal  meaning;  when  informati( 
no  evidences  of  poverty,  the  \ 
of  abject  povoty,  it  was  incli 

earning 
>n  ooncei 
vord  "M 
ided  in  t 

"ample, 
nine  the 
nple*'  wi 
he  group 

"    "Am 
i  father's 
its  used. 
►  "Unde 

pie,"  as  1 
earning! 
When, 

r  $521.'' 

used  in  t 
)  was  not 
however 

his  repoi 
t  avaiiab 
,  the  fan 

-t  hasas 
loand  th 
lUy  was  ( 

omewha 
le  familv 
clearly  iz 

ttechnl- 

showed 

1  a  state 

t  unznarried  mothers'  babies  also  included. 

Breast  feeding,  wholly  or  in  part,  is  continued  for  a  longer  period 
by  foreign  than  by  native  mothers,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding 
table,  showing  that  20.3,  26.1,  and  34.1  per  cent  of  the  native 
mothers'  babies  as  compared  with  6.4,  9.7,  and  18.6  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  mothers'  babies  had  been  weaned  from  the  breast  at  the  age 
of  3,  6,  and  9  months,  respectively. 

Some  additional  details  concerning  the  type  of  feeding  of  babies 
of  native  and  foreign  mothers  are  given  in  the  next  table. 


■  _J 
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Tabu  fll«— Nvmbbr  axd  Pi»  Omrr  or  BaAss  Asbd  $,  0,  ahd  0  ^ 
Rmsitxo  Sfbcpibd  Trra  or  Fbshidio,  AcooBDOfa  to  NAnrarr  or 


Who. 


AiOBOr  BABT. 


Smflntin. 


Wwbif. 


Pireait 


NalMr. 


PiroBL 


Kmilis. 


FirMOt. 


AUlwblM 

Exdariratj  tetut  fid . . . . 

Partly  iMMtM 

EsSnriTdy  ttttteUly  M 

Natire  noUMrf  teblM. 

BanbmiTfly  tartMt  M 

KUjlMMtlBd 

BsiSrivdiy  ttttteUly  M. . . . 

ronlfii  motlm'  tebtoi. 

BaobnlTilyteMrtlid 

Pirtlylxiutlid 


1, 


UXLO 


l,Stt 


100.0 


ITS 


7i,S 
110 
14.2 

100.0 


010 
447 


7*7 


40^0 
04.0 

lao 

100.0 


012 


00.0 

lli 

2011 
IOQlO 


41.1 
218 

211 

UIO 


87 
807 
211 

847 


478 

n 


80L5 

111 

14 


84.0 

817 

17 


UIO 

Ha 

818 

27.8 

1010 


8L0 

84.1 

UHO 


218 

87.0 
HO 


Tho  following  table  dio^vB  that  arUfioiany  fed  bafaiea  die  at  a 
much  more  rapid  rate  than  bieaetied  babieB.  In  the  ybtj  eariiaBt 
months  exdiudye  breast  feeding  seems  to  be  the  only  safb  method. 
After  four  months  the  danger  ot  giving  some  other  food  in  addition 
tp  the  breast  milk  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great. 

Tablb  22. — ^Distribution  of  Babibs  Auyb  at  End  or  £ach  Month,  Fbom  8bo- 
OND  TO  Tenth,  Inclusivb,  Acgordino  to  Ttpb  of  Fbbdino  Dubino  Each 
Month  SpsaFiED,  Number  of  Dbaths  Durino  Fibbt  Ybab,  and  Ratb  pbr  1,000 
Alive  in  Each  Group. 


TTPK  OP  FEKDINQ  AT  TIME  8PECIFIKD. 


Second  month 

Bnost  exclusively 

Mixed  (i.  e.,  breast  and  other) 

Artificial  (i.  e.,  no  breast  milk). . . 

Third  month 

Breast  exclusively 

Mixed 

Artificial 

Fourth  month 

Breast  exclusively 

Mixed 

Artificial 

Fifth  month 

Breast  exdusiyely 

Mixed 

ArtlfldBi 


UTE-BOBN  BABIES. 

Number 

alive  at 

specified 

time. 

Deaths  during  first 
year. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  djhre 
atspedflied 

tuna. 

1,389 

123 

87.8 

1,181 

77 

131 

1,371 

85 

8 
31 

IM 

72.0 

286.6 

7&0 

1.112 

OS 

161 

1,355 

60 

0 

85 

88 

M.0 

91.8 

217.4 

M.9 

W7 
175 

le 

1,337 

46 
10 
88 

70 

40.6 

87.1 

10Bw8 

8X4 

871 
988 
US 

88 

10 

sr 

n.o 
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Tablb  22. — DisTkiBCTioN  OF  Babies  Auve  at  End  of  Each  Month,  P'bom  Sec- 
ond TO  Tbnth,  Inclusive,  etc. — Continued. 


TTPX  OF  nSDINO  AT  TIMS  SPlCimD. 


LIVB  BOBN  BABIES. 


Number 

alive  at 

specified 

time. 


Sixth  month . . . 

Breast  exclusively . . . . 

Mixed 

Artificial 

Seventh  month 

Breast  exclusively . . . 

Mixed 

Artificial 

Eighth  month. 

Breast  exclusively. . . 

Mixed 

Artificial 

Ninth  month. . 

Breast  exclusively . . . 

Mixed 

Artificial 

Tenth  month.. 

Breast  exclusively. . . 

Mixed 

Artificial 


1,318 


780 
310 
228 

1,313 


616 
447 
250 

1,305 


502 
541 
262 

1,291 


395 
611 
285 

1,282 


220 
709 
353 


Deaths  during  first 
year. 


Number. 


51 


20 
10 
21 

46 


18 
10 

18 

38 


13 
11 
14 

24 


7 

10 

7 

15 


1 


3 
8 

4 


Rate  per 

1,000  alive 

at  specified 

time. 


38.7 


25.6 
32.3 
02.1 

35.0 


29.2 
22.4 
72.0 

29.1 


25.9 
20.3 
53.4 

18.6 


17.7 
16.4 
24.6 

11.7 


13.6 
11.3 
1L3 


The  next  table  differentiates  between  babies  of  native  and  foreign 
mothers,  giving  the  statistics  by  three-month  periods  instead  of  by 
single  months. 

Table  23. — Distribution  op  Babies  Alive  at  the  End  op  3,  6,  and  9  Months, 
Respectively,  According  to  Type  op  Feeding,  Number  op  Deaths  During 
First  Year,  and  Rate  per  1,000  Auve  in  Each  Group,  by  Nativity  op 
Mother. 


Babies 
alive  at 
age  indi- 
cated. 

BREAST  FED  EXCLU- 
SIVELY. 

MIXED  rOOD:  BREAST 
AND  OTHER. 

ARTIFICIAL  food:  NO 
BREAST  MILK. 

AGS  OF  BABT 

AND 

NATIVITY 

OF  MOTHER. 

Total. 

Deaths  in  first 
year. 

Total. 

Deaths  in  first 
year. 

Total. 

Deaths  in  first 
year. 

Num- 
ber. 

46 

18 

3 

12 
2 
1 

34 

16 

2 

Rate  per 

1,0UU 

alive  at 

si>ecifled 

age. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate  per 

1,000 

alive  at 

si>ecified 

age. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate  per 

1,000 

alive  at 

specified 

age. 

ALL 

3  months 

6inontl» 

9  months.... 

NATIVE. 

5  months. . . . 

8  months 

9months.... 

FOBXIOK. 

8  months.... 

6  months.... 

1,355 
1,313 
1,282 

765 
747 
735 

590 
566 

647 

• 

987 
616 
220 

512 

307 

87 

475 
300 
133 

46.6 
29.2 
13.6 

23.4 
6.5 

n.5 

7L6 
5L8 
15.0 

175 
447 
709 

98 
245 
397 

77 
202 
312 

10 

10 

8 

2 

1 
1 

8 
9 
7 

57.1 
22.4 

n.3 

2a4 
4.1 
2.5 

108.9 
44.6 
22.4 

193 
250 
353 

155 
195 
251 

38 
65 

102 

32 
18 

4 

21 

14 

3 

11 

4 
1 

166.8 
72.0 
11.3 

135.5 
71.8 
12.0 

280.5 

72.7 

9.8 
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These  Statistics  show  that  tlieiiiAiuiff  feedmgfateeof  Aaineifc 
important  coii8iderati0Ds  in  the  life  and  health  of  a  baby.  But  a 
comparison  of  the  number  of  deaths  among  babiea  whose  fatben 
earn  specified  sums  CTable  31)  shows  that  the  inflneoce  of  poverty 
reaches  even  the  bieasHed  baby.  When  the  fathen'  earaings  are 
small  a  larger  proportion  of  babies  die  despite  breast  feeding. 


The  Johnstown  investigation  comprehended  1|561  births  in  the  yesr 
1911,  male  births  numbering  813  and  female  738,  the  jaoporlioii 
being  as  1,101.6  male  to  1,000  female  births;  or,  stated  inyeanely,  907.7 
female  to  1,000  male  births.  Newsholme^  says  that  ''male  infants 
always  suffer  from  a  higher  infant  mortality  rate  than  female  inbnts," 
and  in  Johnstown' we  find  this  true  for  tiie  group  as  a  whole,  the 
lates  being  as  shown  in  the  next  table: 


Tablb  M.— DisTBiBunoN  OP  LiTs  Bmnw  jukd  Snusnena  amd  ov  Dj 
DuBiNQ  FnuT  Ybas,  amd-Ixtamt  MosTAurr  Rats,  Aoooauno  «o  Sbi:  ov 
Babt. 


ttZOVBABT. 


AS 

*-*   -■■- 

HfBlii 


Urc 


«bW. 


"Swfl? 


Total  babies 

Ual9 

Female 


1,561 


l,4fi3 


80.7 


1M.0 


813 
738 


•  761 
702 


fi2 
86 


M.0 
48.8 


106 
91 


uao 


Among  foreign  mothers  male  births  were  considerably  in  excess  of 
female  births;  among  native  mothers  the  reverse  was  true.  The 
more  favorable  mortality  rate  for  female  infants  does  not  prevail 
among  the  children  of  foreign  mothers,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  next  table, 
which  shows  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  177.5  for  girls  as  compared 
with  one  of  166.2  for  boys. 


Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Oorernnient  Board.    London,  1910. 
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Table  25. — Distribution  of  All  Births,  Live  Births,  and  Stillbirths  and  of 
Deaths  During  First  Year,  and  Infant  Mortality  Rate,  According  to  Sex 
OF  Baby  and  Nativity  of  Mother. 


nCX  or  BABT  AND  NATIVITT  or  MOTHER. 


BABI1.S  OF  NATIVi:  MOTHERS. 

Total  mimbOT 


All 

Live 

births. 

births. 

STILLBIRTHS. 


Total. 


DSATHS  DURINO 
FIRST  YEAR. 


Male: 

Number. 

Percent. 
Female: 

Number. 

Percent. 


800 


815 


45 


BABISB  or  FORni«  N  MOTHERS. 

Total  numbM* 


433 

406 

50.3 

49.8 

427 

409 

49.7 

50.2 

27 
60.0 

18 
40.0 


Male: 

Number. 

Percent. 
Female: 

Number. 

Percent. 


311 
45.0 


Rate  per 

1.000 

births. 

1 
Total. 

InCEint 

mortality 

rate. 

52.3 

W 

104.3 

02.4. 

40 
M.1 

39 
4.'>.9 

111 

11.3.3 

42.2 

95.4 

62.2 

171.3 

(K'V.b 

59 
53.2 

.S2 
40.8 

166.2 

57.9 



177.5 

MOTHER'S  HOUSEHOLD  DUTIES,  CESSATION  AND 

RESUMPTION   OF. 

The  extent  to  which  the  native  and  foreign  mothers  in  Johnstown 
relinquished  a  part  of  their  household  duties  as  the  time  for  their 
confinement  approached  is  shown  below: 

Table  26* — Distribution  of  Births  According  to  Time  of  the  Mother*  s  Reun- 

QUISHMENT  OF  PaRT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  DUTIES   BEFORE  CONFINEMENT,  BY  NATIVITY 

OF  Mother. 


or  RXLIRQUDHMENT  OF  PART  OF  HOUSEHOLD  DUTIES  BEFORE 

CONFDnSMKNT. 


AU  mothers. 


No  hooaehold  duties  relinquished  to  day  o(  confinement . 
Part  of  duties  relinquishea: 

LesB  than  7  days  before  confinement 

7  to  13  days  before  confinement 

2  weeks  to  1  month  before  confinement 

1  month  or  more  before  confinement 

Had  no  hooaehold  duties 


All 
births. 

To  native 
mothers. 

1,551 

860 

1,350 

3 

7 

16 

174 

1               1 

605 

1 
5 

12  1 
146 

1 

Toforei^ 
mothers. 

601 

655 

2 
2 
4 

28 


Among  the  174  babies  of  mothers  who  relinquished  part  of  their 
household  duties  a  month  before  confinement,  the  infant  mortality 
rate  was  112.6,  as  compared  with  136.7  for  those  of  other  mothers. 

Table  27. — Distribution  of  Births  and  of  Deaths  During  First  Year,  and 
Infant  Mortality  Rate,  According  to  Time  of  Reunquishment  of  Part  of 
Household  Duties  of  Mother  Before  Confinement. 


TIMS  OF  KKUNQITISHMKNT  OF  FART  OF  HOUSEHOLD  DITTIES 

BEFORE  CONFINEMENT. 


All  mothers. 


No  oeaatloo  or  lev  than  1  month . 

1  month  or  more 

No 


AU 
births. 


Live 
births. 


1,551 


1,370 

171 

1 


1,463 


1,302 

160 

1 


Deaths 

during 

first  year. 


196 


178 
18 


Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate. 


134.0 


136.7 
112.6 
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Tt^AZ,  ijLZttCx  'liji:  refaqnislinifiit  of  household  duties  at  a  given 


:Jnr.'»iT  ^*tmi  "Ae  hteahh  of  the  child  can  not  be  defimtehr 
■^  A  TwiAdpi^i  TTAj  exx^t.  bat  on  the  other  hand  tlie  difference 
in  ibst  =>:<r:A^TT  r:hse  mar  be  dae  to  the  fact  that  the  mothers  could 
az:r:  :.:  ^t*  ^:Q=ii«»dp:'C  to  their  condition  and  escape  some  of 
ibeir  bf:fcri"»r:  :dB?^  a;?  ihecr  pregnane v  j^iproached  its  end,  and  were 
r::ieci':»=rs  ■: :  fazdH^s  wir.  Ten?  thousditful  of  them  and  relieved  them 
<<  ir.e^  i^k?  ->r  ecipk^yeii  extra  household  assistance  at  such  times. 
An--  "irr  iz>iS:aTi.>:i  c^f  inielE^^ice  and  of  comfortable  surroundings 
fe  "±.r  car*?  civen  a  rsv^iher  in  the  early  days  of  her  baby's  life,  ptr- 
tk-:ilirrr  i:  sie  fc  a  n:ir«iis£:  another.  The  duration  of  her  rest  period 
be:->T^  the  r>es:i=ipdon  of  pare  of  her  household  duties  is  one  measure 
of  ihis.  The  foT^eim  mothers,  with  less  education,  more  numerous 
an :  arixio:^  task?,  lest?  opportunity  for  leisure,  and  smaller  incomes, 
bepn  to  nesume  iheir  hou>ework  sooner  than  the  native  mothers 
with  vouac  babies 


Table  2S.— IisTxismox  or  Lrri  Bibths  avd  or  Deaths  During  First  Ysab, 

AS&  IVFAVT  MORTAUTT  RaTT,  ACCORDIVG  TO  TlME  OF  MOTHER  ReSUMIKG  PaRT 

OF  House HOLi>  DmEs  Aftxr  Confix exent.  by  XATmrT  or  Mother. 


TIME  f*  Misnnso  Txwt  cr  mor. 

CO? 


OLIk 


♦*'oL':  liy- 

n  ']-:•      -  rr.  -<- 

MoT-tT  ..--:  jT  :.-j'  r-;-  r^:  . 


UTK 


All         Xatiw      Tonign 

mo:hers.   mothn^.   mothers. 


1.4*^3 


<15 


(MS 


44 
44f> 


423 

114 

10i« 

2 


DEATB8  DUBDIQ 
rOtSTTKAB. 


Totol. 


196 


79 
70 
41 


Infuit 

mortalltT 

rat*. 


134.0 

159.2 

125.0 

96.0 

0) 


lrifz»:i*  r.'ior*..;;'  -.  ,-  ■.'>■. 


•r.ar.  '•  .  '  .i<.-  •'.t^r-foro  oonsKiorod  t«>o  ^mall  to  U"<e  incoraputiim  an 


Tli«*  fjut  that  ji  mother  takts  up  her  housework  in  the  early  days  of 
her  hul>y'^  life  dof^;  not  ne<t^surily  increase  the  dano:er  of  its  death. 
In  soHK'  casc"-,  however,  mothers  stuted  that  the  quantity  of  their 
breast  milk  was  noticeably  impaired  when  they  got  up  and  resumed 
their  work  too  soon.  Naturally  this  woidd  aiTect  the  baby's  nutri- 
tion. In  other  cases  a  mother's  <ares  and  duties  may  be  so  absorbing 
that  she  can  not  giv(»  the  baby  fidl  attention.  Whatever  the  exact 
exphiriation,  att(intion  should  be  called  to  the  greater  frequency  of 
infant  deaths  wh(Mi  the  mother  resunitul  household  dutiecj  very  soon 
after  childbirtli. 

A  stilt ement  of  the  time  of  the  mother's  resumption  of  household 
(hit  ies  in  full,  lik(i  that  giving  the  time  of  resumption  in  part,  shows 
that  the  native  mothers  have  the  longer  period  of  rest. 
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Table  29. — Distribution  of  Livb  Births  and  of  Deaths  During  First  Year, 
AND  Infant  Mortautt  Rate,  Accordino  to  Time  of  Mother  Resuming  all 
Household  Duties  After  Confinement,  by  Nativity  of  Mother. 


UVE  BIBTHS  TO— 

DEATHS  DUBmO 
nRST  YEAR. 

TIMB  09  RK8UMINO  ALL  HOUSEHOLD  DUTIES  AfTEK 

CONFINEMENT. 

All 
mothers. 

Native 
mothers. 

Foreign 
mothers. 

Total. 

InCant 

mortality 

rate. 

Total 

1,463 

815 

648 

196 

134.0 

8  dftys  or  Isss 

219 
182* 
1,053 
9 

13 
132 
663 

7 

206 

50 

390 

2 

37 

30 

123 

6 

168.9 

9  to  13  days 

164.8 

14  days  or  more 

116.8 

Mother  died  or  not  reDorted 

0) 

1  Total  live  births  less  than  50;  base  therefore  considered  too  small  to  use  in  computing  an  infant  mor- 
tality rate. 

The  infant  mortality  rates  for  all  mothers  in  the  group  just  re- 
ferred to,  according  to  the  time  of  resuming  housework  in  full  after 
childbirth,  show  fewer  infant  deaths  proportionately  when  the  mother 
has  had  a  longer  rest;  that  is,  a  rest  of  two  weeks  or  more. 


ECONOMIC   FACTORS. 


EARIONGS  OF  FATHER. 


A  grouping  of  babies  according  to  the  income  of  the  father  shows 
the  greatest  incidence  of  infant  deaths  where  wages  are  lowest,  and 
the  smallest  incidence  where  they  are  highest,  indicating  clearly  the 
relation  between  low  wages  and  ill  health  and  infant  deaths. 

For  all  live  babies  born  in  wedlock  the  infant  mortahty  rate  is 
130.7.  It  rises  to  255.7  when  the  father  earns  less  than  $521  a  year  or 
less  than  $10  a  week,  and  falls  to  84  when  he  earns  $1,200  or  more  or 
if  his  earnings  are  "ample.^'  *  The  variation  in  the  infant  mortality 
rate  from  one  earnings  group  to  another  is  not  perfectly  regular  and 
consistent,  but  if  any  two  or  more  consecutive  groups  are  combined 
an  invariable  lowering  of  the  infant  mortality  rate  from  one  such 
combined  group  to  that  next  higher  results. 

I  ''Ample"  as  used  in  this  report  has  a  somewhat  arbitrary  meaning.  When  information  concerning 
the  flftther^  earnings  was  not  available  and  the  family  showed  no  evidences  of  actual  poverty,  the  word 
"ample"  was  used.  If  no  information  concerning  earnings  was  available  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
family  was  dearly  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty,  then  the  income  was  tabulated  as  "Under  1621." 
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Tablb  80»— DmnDvnoir  ov  Lrva  B»n»  amd  or  Dbmhi  DmMMft 
AMD  Imtamt  Mobtaiot  Ratb,  AoooBDmo  «o  AmOTAIi  Kl  ■Ml— 
NATiTiTr  OF  MoTHBB,  VOB  IjB«iiiiAn  LiTa-B(Hur  Baw. 


AmrvAL  SABimiM  or  k 


Aooomm  vo  MAssntw  or- 


Totil. 
Under  1885. 


UiutarfSa. 

fsatoieM. 


1885  to  WW. 


sraotoisw. 


IOQOtoll,lW.. 
11,100  crmoM. 


Anq^i 

HnilMEDdl  with  MtlTB  wiv«i. 

Vndmmn 


Under  isa. 
lBlltot8M. 


to 


mstofTTV. 

sraotoiioo. 


HOtforDMra. 


lOOOtolUW.. 
11,200  or  more. 


Ample  > 

Husbands  wKb  foreign  wires. 
Under  1025 


Under  tWl. 
$521  to  1624. 


8625toS»99. 


1625  to  $779. 
$780  to  $899. 


$900  or  more. 


$600  to  $1,100. 
$1,200  or  more. 


Ample 


Un 


hm 


646 


804 


187 
117 

182 


138 
64 

67 


46 
11 


I 


IS 


14 

4 


!• 


7 


7 
S 


Ul 


w 


47 
19 

27 


18 
9 

8 


7 
1 

10 


017 


M.7 

ifr.e 
lai 


117.1 
ltt.9 


WLl 


OLi 


n^ 


mi 
« 

n.$ 

171.8 


117.1 


151.1 

iaL4 

140.$ 


U0L4 
181.7 

140.1 


lAl 
(«) 

107.5 


1  See  note  on  page  45. 

'Total  live  births  less  than  60;  base  therefore  considered  too  small  to  me  In  oompotliig  an  inlHit 
mortality  rate. 

In  considering  the  babies  of  native  and  of  foreign  mothers  separatelj 
in  the  foregoing  table,  similar  variations  in  mortality  rates  accordiQg 
to  earnings  of  father  are  foimd,  although  the  foreign  infant  death  rate 
is  higher  in  each  group.  The  foreign  are  less  numerous  both  aotualfy 
and  relatively  in  the  higher  wage  groups. 

The  foreigners  of  a  given  wage  group  almost  always  live  in  a  poorer 
neighborhood  than  the  natives  earning  the  same  amount.  Hie 
foreigners  go  where  they  find  their  own  countrymen,  most  of  wbom 
are  poor,  and  hence  even  those  who  earn  a  fair  wage  find  themselveB, 
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until  they  become  Americanized^  surrounded  by  poor  conditions  and 
an  ignorant  class  of  people. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  what  per  cent  of  the  native  and  what  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  are  in  the  several  earnings  groups.  The  next  table 
shows  this  for  all  married  mothers  and  not  simply  for  those  of  live- 
bom  babies  as  in  the  foregoing  table. 

Table  31. — Number  and  Per  Cent  op  Mothers  by  Nativity,  According  to 

THE  Annual  Earnings  of  Husband. 


AKNTAL  KARNINO  OP 

ALL  MOTHERfl. 

NAUYS  MOTHKItS. 

FOREION  MOTHEBS. 

HUSBAND. 

• 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Total 

1.491 

100.0 

816 

100.0 

675 

100.0 

Under  $521 

233 
174 
229 
166 
146 
60 
493 

15.6 
11.7 
15.4 
11.1 
9.8 
3.4 
33.1 

36 
60 
86 

108 
98 
39 

399 

4.4 

6.1 
10.5 
13.2 
12.0 

4.8 
48.9 

197 
124 
143 
58 
48 
11 
04 

29.2 

9621  to  1634 

18.4 

9025tot779 

21.2 

fTSOtoSSM 

8.6 

iOOO  to  $1.199 

7.1 

f1 ,900  and  ov«r       ,   . 

1.6 

Ample* 

13.9 

I 

See  note  c 

m  page  45. 

The  1,491  married  mothers  included  in  the  foregoing  table  bore 
1,517  babies  in  1911,  the  excess  being  due  to  plural  births.  The 
33  unmarried  mothers  and  their  34  babies  (one  mother  had  twins), 
although  included  in  some  of  the  general  tables,  are  not  included  in 
those  relative  to  the  earnings  of  the  husband. 

GAINFUL  WORK  OF  MOTHER. 

In  localities  where  large  numbers  of  women  are  engaged  in  indus- 
trial work,  comparisons  are  frequently  made  of  the  death  rates  among 
their  babies  with  those  of  the  babies  of  mothers  not  so  engaged.  In 
Johnstown,  however,  industrial  occupations  are  not  open  to  women, 
and  but  3. 1  per  cent  of  the  mothers  visited  went  outside  their  homes  to 
earn  money.  All  mothers  who  gained  money  by  keeping  lodgers  or 
in  any  other  way  are,  for  convenience,  designated  *' wage-earning" 
mothers,  even  though  their  earnings  were  not  in  the  form  of  a 
definite  wage  at  stated  periods. 

Although  not  industrially  engaged,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  mothers 
did  resort  to  some  means  of  supplementing  the  earnings  of  their  hus- 
bands. Usually  they  kept  lodger^  This  was  done  by  the  foreign 
mothers  principally,  exactly  one-third  of  whom  had  lodgers,  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  native  women.  Usually  work 
done  outfflde  the  home  consisted  either  of  char  work  or  of  assisting 
husbands  in  their  stores.  Generally  these  stores  were  in  the  same 
building  with  the  home. 

When  a  mother  of  a  yoimg  baby  does  not  give  her  full  time  to  her 
duties  within  the  home  but  resorts  to  means  of  earning  money,  it 
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gBoenSfy  indicsteB  povarty.  TUb  is  true  to  a  greater  degree  in 
Johnatown  than  in  plaoeB  wfaieli  have  many  indneementB  far  womfiii 
to  work.  In  Johnstown,  with  its  ezoesB  of  make,  especially  in  the 
foreign  population,  the  woman's  serviees  are  particularly  needed  to 
make  the  home. 

In  the  group  where  the  husbimd  earns  $10  a  week  or  less — that  is, 
under  $521  a  year — ^many  of  the  women  are  wage  earners.  In  each 
groupshowing  better  ^^^yni^iga  for  the  husband  the  number  and  percent- 
age ot  wage-earning  wives  decline.  Such  a  tabulation  as  the  f  oDowiDg 
ahnost  automatically  fixes  the  minimum  wage  on  idiich  a  man,  wife, 
and  a  child  or  two  can  Eve  with  any  degree  of  comfort  in  Johnstown 
at  about  $780  a  year.  When  the  husband's  wage  is  less  than  $780 
a  year,  it  is  shown  that  the  wives,  in  considerable  number,  must  be 
wage  earners.  As  shown  in  the  next  table,  in  nearly  half  of  the 
families  where  the  husband  earns  $10  a  week  or  less  (less  than  $521 
a  year),  the  wife  resorted  to  some  means  of  earning  money;  when 
he  earned  as  much  as  $900  a  year,  only  8.9  per  cent  of  the  wives 
worked,  and  in  the  small  group  i^ere  the  nian  earns  as  much  as  $1,200 
a  year,  only  1  in  50. 

Tabu  M.—NuHsam  amd  Pbb  Cut  op  Husbands  wm  WAOB-BABimfo  Wrat, 
BT  NAimrr  of  Wifb  amd  AmruAii  EABimfos  or  Husband. 


f 

TOTAL  HU8BANM. 

HUSBAiniB  KATDIO 

HD8B4NM  RAVnro 

fomoN  wnm. 

ANNUAL  KABNIN08 
or  HUSBAND. 

Number. 

Husbands  with 

wage-eaming 

wives. 

Number. 

Husbands  with 

wage-earning 

wives. 

Number. 

Husbands  with 

wage-eaming 

wives. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 

1,491 

278 

18.6 

816 

26 

3.2 

976 

252 

37.3 

UzidorS621 

233 
174 
239 
166 
146 
60 
493 

111 
67 
61 
26 
13 
1 
20 

47.6 

32.8 

22.3 

15.1 

8.9 

2.0 

4.1 

36 
60 
86 

108 
98 
39 

3;*9 

9 
3 

4 
6 
1 

25.0 
6.0 
4.7 
5.6 
1.0 

197 
124 
143 
58 
48 
11 
94 

102 
54 
47 
19 
12 
1 
17 

61.8 

IB21tol634 

43.6 

t625tol779 

32.9 

$780  to  $899 

32.8 

$800  to  $1.199 

25.0 

$lwKK)  and  over 

9.1 

"Ample"! 

3 

.8 

18.1 

1  See  note  on  page.  45. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  from  statistics  alone  whether  or  not 
the  work  done  by  an  individual  woman,  either  her  own  housework 
or  work  for  money,  is  so  excessive  as  to  affect  her  during  pr^nancy 
or  while  nursing  to  the  extent  of  reacting  on  the  health  of  the  baby; 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  higher  among  the 
babies  of  wage-eaming  mothers  than  among  others,  being  188 
as  compared  with  a  rate  of  117.6  among  the  babies  of  nonwage- 
eaming  mothers.      Wage-earning   mothers    and   low-wage  fathers 
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are  in  practically  the  same  groups,  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  an 
exact  measurement  of  the  comparative  weight  of  the  two  factors  in 
the  production  of  a  high  infant  mortality  rate. 

Table  88. — ^DiaTBiBunoN  of  Lnrs  Bibths  and  of  Deaths  During  First  Year, 
AND  Intant  Mobtalitt  Ratb  for  Babies  of  Waoe-barning  and  Nonwaoe- 
BABNiNO  Mothers,  Acoobdino  to  Annual  Earnings  of  Father. 


AHHUAL  BABMDfOa  OF  FATHSB. 


Total. 


Under  $521 

tS21tof8M 

t626to$779 

S780  or  over,  or  "ample  "  > 


MOTHER  A  WAGE 
KABNXB. 


Uve 
births. 


266 


105 
63 
48 
60 


Nomber 

of  deaths 

in  first 

year. 


60 


26 
8 
6 

10 


MOTHER  NOT  A 
WAGE  EARNER. 


Uve 
births. 


1,165 


114 
112 
176 
763 


Number 

of  deaths 

in  first 

year. 


137 


30 
18 

18 
71 


INFANT  MORTAL- 
ITT  RATE. 


Mother 
awage 
earner. 


188.0 


247.6 
150.9 
127.1 
166.7 


Mother 
not  a 
wage 

earner. 


117.6 


263.2 

160.7 

102.3 

03.1 


1  See  note  on  page  45. 

ILLEGITIMACY. 

Of  the  1,551  births  included  in  this  investigation  34,  or  2.2  per  cent, 
occurred  out  of  wedlock.  Nine  of  the  32  illegitimate  babies  who  were 
bom  alive  died  during  their  first  year.  It  is  recognized  that  these 
figures  are  a  very  small  base  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  illegitimacy  on  the  infant  mortality  rate.  It 
is  of  interest,  nevertheless,  to  note  that  the  findings  for  this  small 
group  are  similar  to  those  of  countries  which  compute  an  infant 
mortality  rate  for  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  separately, 
that  is,  a  rate  for  illegitimates  more  than  twice  as  high  as  for  children 
bom  in  wedlock. 

Table  84. — Distribution  of  Births  and  of  Deaths  Durino  First  Year,  and 

Infant  Mortality  Rate,  According  to  Leoitimacy. 


Total 
births. 

Uve 

births. 

DEATHS  DURINO 
nRST  YEAR. 

LXOITDfACT. 

Nomber. 

Infont 

mortality 

rates. 

Xllflfttlntttv 

34 
1,617 

32 
1,431 

9 
187 

281.3 

Ltptinttt4 .     , 

130.7 

Thirty-two,  or  3.7  per  cent,  of  the  860  native  mothers,  as  com- 
pared with  2,  or  0.3  per  cent,  of  the  691  foreign  mothers  visited, 
had  illegitimate  children  in  1911. 
eill2*— 15 i 
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REPRODUCTIVE  HISTORIES. 


In  addition  to  the  data  relating  exclusively  to  babies  bom  in  1911, 
a  statement  was  secured  from  each  mother  as  to  the  number  and 
duration  of  each  of  her  pregnancies  and  the  result  thereof;  that  is,  the 
number  of  children  she  had  borne,  alive  or  dead,  the  number  of  mis- 
carriages she  had  had,  and  the  age  at  death  of  each  live-born  child 
who  had  died.  Although  this  information  was  secured  for  all  mothers, 
tabulations  are  presented  of  the  data  furnished  by  married  mothers 
only.  Comparatively  few  single  mothers  reported  more  than  one 
child,  and  information  from  them  on  this  point  is  not  beUeved  to  be 
as  reliable  as  that  from  married  mothers. 

The  1 ,491  married  mothers  of  babies  bom  in  191 1  had  had  an  aggre- 
gate of  5,554  pregnancies,  resulting  in  5,617  births,  the  excess  of  63 
births  over  pregnancies  being  due  to  plural  births.  Eight  himdred  and 
four  of  these  children  died  under  1  year  of  age,  making  an  infant 
mortality  rate  of  149.9  for  all  their  babies,  as  compared  with  the  rate 
of  134  for  those  born  in  1911.  The  stillbirths  of  these  women  num- 
bered 194,  or  4.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  births;  miscarriages 
reported  numbered  191,  but  these  were  not  added  to  the  total  report- 
able ^  pregnancies. 

Details  as  to  the  infant  mortality  rates  for  all  babies  bom  to  native 
and  foreign  mothers  included  in  this  study,  not  only  in  the  year  1911 
but  at  any  other  time,  are  presented  in  the  next  table,  which  classifies 
the  babies  according  to  the  total  number  of  reportable  pregnancies 
that  thoir  niothors  had  had,  to  and  including  the  pre^ancy  resulting 
iiitho  1911  birth. 

Table  35. — Distribution  of  Mothers,  of  Live  Births,  and  of  Deaths  During 
First  Year,  and  Infant  Mortality  Rate  for  Babies  of  Native  and  Foreign 
Married  Mothers,  According  to  the  Number  of  Reportable  Pregnancies. 


REPORTABLE   PREONANHES  FOR   MARRIED 

Number 

of  married 

mothers. 

NUMBER  OP  BABIES. 

INFANT    MORTALITY    RATE 
AMONG  BABIES  Of— 

MOTHERS. 

Bom 
alive. 

Died  in 
first  year. 

All 

mothers. 

Native 
mothers. 

Foreign 
mothers. 

Total 

1,491 

5.363 

80} 

149.9 

113.1 

184.6 

1 

339 

283 

214 

186 

147 

94 

S3 

54 

33 

5S 

322 
514 

626 
723 
704 
546 
55,5 
426 
283 
634 

35 
59 
92 

78 
103 
88 
78 
95 
41 
135 

108.7 
108.5 
147.0 
107.9 
146.3 
161.2 
140.5 
223.0 
144.9 
212.9 

75.9 

76.5 

118.0 

99.4 

86.1 

157.4 

100.0 

157.6 

128.4 

164.5 

183.7 

2 

156.7 

3 

177.6 

4 

116.3 

5 

191.5 

6 

163.6 

4 ., 

173.8 

8 

272.7 

9 

155.2 

10  or  inoro 

257.6 

The  statistics,  based  upon  the  results  of  all  her  reportable  pregnan- 
cies, show  a  generally  higher  infant  mortality  rate  where  the  mother 
has  had  many  pregnancies,  but  there  is  not  always  an  increase  from 

1  "Reportable"  prognanoies  are  those  terminating  either  in  the  birth  of  a  live  child  or  of  a  dead  child 
H  hen  the  period  of  gestation  exceeds  28  weeks;  that  is,  when  its  registration  or  report  is  required  by  law. 
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one  pregaancy  to  the  next.    This  is  more  clearly  shown  when  the 
pregnancies  are  grouped  as  in  the  next  table. 

Table  86* — Infant  Mortauty  Rate  fob  all  Children  Borne  by  Married 
mothebs,  accobdino  to  specified  number  of  reportable  pregnancies. 


RKTORTABLK  PRKONAKOEn  rOR  MARRIED   MOTHERS. 


Total 


Infant 

mortality 

rate. 


149.9 


lazid2 

8azid4 

5aiid6 

7aiid8.... 
9ormore.. 


108.5 
126.0 
152.8 
176.4 
191.9 


This  tendency  is  shown  in  still  another  form  of  summary :  Combi- 
nations of  four  or  less  pregnancies  are,  for  convenience,  considered 
as  group  1,  while  the  combinations  of  over  four  are  designated  group 
2.  The  differences  in  rates  in  the  two  groups  are  notable.  The 
infant  mortality  rate  is  much  lower  for  the  first  than  for  the  second 
group. 

Table  87. — Infant  Mortality  Rate  for  All  Children  Borne  by  Married 
mothebs,  accobdino  to  specified  number  of  reportable  pregnancies, 
BY  Groups. 


BBPOBTABUB  PRKONANCDM  FOR  MARRIED  i  yilS^itv 
IfOTBlRS.  I      ^^^ 


ORorp  1. 


3orl«t8., 
SorlMs.. 
4orle!t!t.. 


108.5 
124.7 
110.2 


REPORTABLE  PREGNANCIES  FOR  MARRIED 
MOTHERS. 


Infant 

mortality 

rate. 


171.5 
17X.8 
1S3.9 


This  influence  of  the  size  of  the  family  upon  the  infant  mortality 
rate  is  shown  in  the  computations  giving  the  relative  infant  mor- 
tality rate  for  the  different  children  borne  by  married  mothers.  The 
rate  is  most  favorable  for  the  second-bom  child,  being  131.2.  Among 
first  born  it  is  143.6;  for  tenth  or  later  born  children  252.3. 

Table  88* — Infant  Mortality  Rate  for  All  Children   Borne   hy  Married 
Mothers,  According  to  the  Order  in  which  the  Child  was  Born. 


ORDER  OF  BIRTH. 

Influit 

mortality 

rate. 

ORDKR  or  BIRTH. 

Inlimt 

mortality 

rate. 

Ffat-born  diild 

143.6 
131.2 

Soventh-born  child 

192.1 

Bftnond-bflrn  chfld 

Kighth-born  child 

165.4 

• 

Seventh  and  eighth  born  children. 
Ninth-bom  child 

First  and  second  bom  children. . . . 

138.3 

181.5 

Third4)oni  chfld 

144.2 
142.0 

128.2 

Foiirth4)oni  chUd 

Tenth  or  later  bom  child 

252.3 

Ninth  and  later  bom  chUdren — 

Third  and  fourth  born  children 

143.2 

201.1 

Filtti4)oni  child 

178.1 
175.5 

8lztb4Mni  ohfld 

Fifth  and  sixth  bom  children 

177.0 

1 
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The  next  table  gives  a  fnrtber  ebibomfcion  of  tbe  aune  date;  thai 
is,  it  ehowB  the  infant  mortolity  nto  where  floeh  rates  are  lowest  and 
hijg^t,  respectiTely,  according  to  the  age  of  the  mother  at  the  chiU'i 
birth  and  the  order  in  which  tibe  child  was  bom.  Attention  is  again 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  statistics  presented  in  this  section  on 
''Reproductire  histories"  are  based  upon  the  total  number  of  rqwri- 
able  pregnancies;  that  is,  in  addition  to  the  pregnancies  resulting  in 
births  in  1911,  all  prior  pregnandies  of  the  women  omsidered  in  the 
inrestigation  hare  been  included. 

Tablb  89.-*Lowsst  and  Hiohbst  Inpamt  MoaTAUTr  Batb8»  Aocx>BDCNe  to  Agb 

OF  MOTHKR  AT  BiBTH  OP  ChUiD  AND  TBM  ObBBK  DT  WHICH  ChILD  WAS  BOBV. 


DiFAiiT  mmuMirr  BAm,  aooobbiot 

10  MQfBOai'ft  A«B. 

OBDEB  €9  HBBL 

I4npirt  BMxtalBy. 

WftfiieHBortrtity, 

MMMili 

"sa^-sr 

Ifottalllsr 
mta. 

^^jQ  MiSn00Q^  .....•«....»..,,,•..»«.•«.....«.......«,«,,■« 

»-M 

uaa 

trnSKir 

S87.S 

" 

rintcAilld 

18-ai 
18-ai 

M.8 

M.4 
lflL4 

W-lf 
17-U 

ai-M 

180.4 

flfftfond  chM 

ime 

ITiMcAilld 

U0l8 

Vparth  cAilld 

166.0 

nthdild 

BML6 

Mitiifliiiia... ; 

in.  4 

The  differences  in  size  of  family  for  native  and  foreign  mothers  of 
different  ages  are  indicated  in  the  next  table.  The  total  and  average 
number  of  live-born  children,  not  reportable  pregnancies,  are  given. 

Table  40. — ^Total  and  Average  Number  of  Livb-Born  Ghildben  Bornb  bt 
Married  Motheus  Having  Either  a  Live  Birth  or  a  Stillbirth  in  1911, 
Classified  by  Nativity  and  Age  of  Mother. 


ALL  MARRIED  IfOTHKRS. 

NATIVE  MARRIED  MOTHERS. 

FOREION  MARRIED  MOTHERS. 

AOK  OF  MOTHEB 
AT    BIRTH     OF 
CHILD  IN  1911. 

Total. 
1,465 

Live-bom  chil- 
dren. 

Total. 

Live-bom  chil- 
dren. 

Total. 

Live>bom  chfl- 
dien. 

1 
Number.  Average. 

Number. 

Average. 

Number. 

Avenge. 

All  ages.... 

5,363 

3.7 

801 

2,600 

3.2 

664 

2,7«8 

4.3 

Under  20  years.. 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years — 

30  to  39  years 

40  years  and  over. 

81 
456 
389 
459 

80 

96 

908 

1,261 

2,480 

618 

1.2 
2.0 
3.2 
5.4 
7.7 

62 
258 
196 
240 

45 

70 

483 

536 

1,188 

323 

LI 
L9 
2.7 
5.0 
7.2 

19 
198 
198 
219 

86 

36 

425 

735 

1,393 

395 

L4 
3.1 
3.8 
6.9 
&4 

The  next  table  shows  all  losses  of  pregnancy  sustained  by  628 
mothers  and  the  rate  of  loss  per  1,000  births  for  mothers  having 
different  numbers  of  births  or  reportable  pregnancies.  For  all 
mothers  it  was  188.4.  ''Loss/'  as  here  used,  means  the  sum  of  infant 
deaths  (or  deaths  in  first  year)  and  stillbirths. 
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Table  41. — Aooreoate  Number  of  Births,  Losses,  and  Rate  of  Loss  per  1,000 
Births,  According  to  Number  op  Births  per  Mother. 


• 

NUMBKB  or  BntTH8  PER  MOTHER. 

Aggregate 

number 

of  births. 

Aggregate 
number 
of  losses. 

1,058 

Rate  of 

loss  per 

1,000 

births. 

Total . 

5,617 

188.4 

I 

335 
554 
648 
748 
740 
576 
674 
432 
324 
686 

53 
87 
113 
109 
133 
119 
104 
102 
65 
173 

15a  6 

2 

157.0 

3 

174.4 

4 

145.7 

5 

179.7 

0 

206.6 

7 

181.2 

8 

236.1 

9 

200.6 

10  or  more 

252.2 

The  influence  of  the  economic  factor  on  infant  mortaUty  among 
the  babies  bom  prior  to  1911  can  not  be  determined  with  exact- 
ness, as  no  inquiry  was  made  concerning  earnings  of  the  father  when 
the  other  children  were  bom.  But  it  is  believed  that  his  earnings 
during  the  year  following  the  birth  of  the  1911  baby  can  be  re- 
garded as  an  index  of  the  economic  standing  of  the  family  for  some 
time  past.  In  individual  cases,  of  course,  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  family's  income  may  have  occurred,  but  for  the  great  mass  of 
people  in  the  group  considered  it  is  not  likely  that  within  such  a 
short  space  of  time  as  that  covered  by  the  child-bearing  period  of 
the  women  considered — most  of  whom  had  not  had  numerous  preg- 
nancies— marked  changes  had  taken  place.  If  these  known  earn- 
ings are  accepted  as  an  index,  the  following  variations  are  found  to 
occur  in  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  all  the  babies  of  whom  a  record 
was  secured: 

Table  42. — Infant  Mortautt  Rate  for  all  Children  of  Married  Mothers 
Included  in  this  Investigation,  Distributed  Accordino  to  the  Father*8 
Earnings. 


father's 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS. 

Infknt 
mortal- 
ity rate. 

1 

father's  annual  earnings. 

1 

'    Tnfant 
1  mortal- 
ity rate. 

1 

Uuder$521 

197.3 
193.1 
163.1 

$7«0  to  $»uy 

108.4 

1521  to  1634 

S900  to  11,199 

142.3 

1635  to  1779 

11,200  and  over 

102. 2 

1 

The  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  babies  whose  fathers  earn  under 
S521  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  for  those  bom  into  families  in  the 
most  prosperous  group.  These  figures  strengthen  the  conclusion 
reached  in  the  study  of  the  babies  bom  in  1911 ,  namely  that  the 
economic  factor  is  of  far-reaching  importance  in  determining  the 
baby's  chance  of  life. 


GENERAL  TABLES. 
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OXNERAL  TABLES. 
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1  iDdDdM  both  hglUmaU  uid  Ulwilimmt*  blrtlu. 
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I  IndndM  both  married  uid  imnwiTM  m(ith«n. 
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Table  HI. — Distribution  of  Bibths  to  Native  and  Foreign  Married  Mothers 
AND  Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Births  in  Each  Group  to  Those  Gainfully 
Emflotbd,  bt  Section  of  Ctty. 


- 

BIBTHS  TO  MARRIED  M0THXR8. 

AIL 

NaUve. 

Foreign. 

oBcnoir  or  cnnr. 

TotaL 

Qainlully  Am- 
ployed. 

Total. 

Qalnfully  em- 
ployed. 

Total. 
689 

Gainfully  em- 
ployed. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent.! 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent.i 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent.1 

All  sections.* 

1,517 

281 

18.5 

828 

20 

3.1 

255 

37.0 

DoFii  town 

86 

104 

112 

85 

143 

110 

52 

10 

76 

820 

167 

107 

38 

4 

3 

1 

1 

40 

50 

6 

1 

•       23 

121 

18 

11 

2 

4.7 

2.9 

.9 

1.2 

28.0 

46.6 

11.5 

30.8 

10.8 

5.0 

68 

98 

101 

78 

78 

23 

28 

17 

17 

31 

131 

128 

30 

2 
3 

1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 

2.9 
3.1 
1.0 
1.3 
5.1 

"*i.*6* 
4.7 

18 

6 
11 

7 

65 
87 
24 

2 

58 

298 

36 

09 

8 

2 

KMnvflle 

noi  iMi'Stown ................ 

Roxbaiy 

ConeniAtigh  Boroofl^ 

Woodyale. 

30 
48 

4 

55.4 
55.2 

MlQKPVdtm  ••.••....••^•..i*.> 

PmlorTflle 

MhTfiwflV^ 

22 
120 

10 
5 
2 

37.9 

Oin^T%C<ty 

40.3 

MoztattDi. . . ' 

IfomUvflle 

7.2 

Coopflradato 

^  Not  shown  when  base  is  less  than  50. 
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Table  VII. — Distribution  of  Bibths,  Live  Births,  Stillbirths,  and  of  Deaths 
During  First  Year,  According  to  Attendant  at  Baby's  Birth  and  Nation- 
ALTTT  op  Mother. 


ATTENDAMT  AT  BABT'S  BIRTH  AND  NATIONALnY  OF  MOTHXR. 

All 

births. 

Live 
births. 

Still- 
births. 

Deaths 

in  first 

year. 

All  mothers 

1,551 

1,463 

88 

196 

Physician 

928 

588 

14 

21 

860 

866 

562 

14 

21 

815 

62 
26 

87 

Midwife. 

101 

Other 

5 

None 

3 

Native  mothers 

45 

85 

PhySir*a«. -  .    r   .    r  .   t  .    r    .    ,    .    ,    .    r ,....,-.        r  -            r  , 

774 

84 

2 

691 

730 

83 

2 

648 

44 

1 

68 

Midwife 

15 

Other 

2 

Foreiirn  mothAra 

43 

111 

Physir^ftn , T r  - . . .  T  r  T -    .  - 

154 

504 

12 

21 

394 

136 

479 

12 

21 

367 

18 
25 

19 

Midwife 

86 

Other 

8 

None. T ..X. 

3 

27 

66 

Physician,  r    ,        r   r        -  - - x  - 

45 

340 

2 

7 

76 

36 

322 

2 

7 

72 

9 
18 

10 

Midwife 

54 

1 

Nffltw 

Croatian.    SWViaTl,   **^  .    r -   .   r  r  r   .    r  r  -  .    r   ,    r   .   .   .  . 

4 

19 

Physiciai*.  .   . - .x 

31 

22 

9 

14 

75 

28 

21 

9 

14 

71 

3 

1 

2 

12 

Other 

2 

None 

• 

8 

4 

18 

Physician , 

4 

71 

53 

4 

67 

47 

1 

Midwife 

4 

6 

12 

OMman ,   .        r        .        r   -        -  r  -        - X  -  .  -  T  -            X  -  r , r   .    r  T   r 

6 

Physician r 

27 
26 

38 

23 
24 

38 

4 

2 

3 

Midwife 

8 

Masrar  ,.-.x..,,-,-^-x-x ,^^-,-^-,-^-,^.-,-.,., 

4 

■"■^■tj  "• 

7 
31 

33 

7 
31 

31 

1 

Midwife 

s 

Britffh..  

2 

4 

Physician r  r   r  .  t  r   r   .    r  ,    r  .    r  .    , r                  .    r 

29 
3 
1 

12 

27 
3 
1 

12 

2 

2 

2 

Other 

Syrian  and  Oreek 

Phyi«V>ian 

3 
9 

10 

3 
9 

10 

Midwife 

Physician- . , , 

8 
2 

8 
2 

Midwife 
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Table  X. — Dibtributton  of  Births  to  Married  Waoe-earnino  Mothers, 
AoooRDiNO  to  Husband's  Annual  Earnings  and  Nativitt  and  Earnings  of 
Mother. 


Total 
births. 

281 

BIBTHS  TO  MABRIXD  WAOE-EARNINO  MOT! 
BAND  EARNINO  ANNUALLY 

ffATTVITT  AND  AKNUlX  EABNINOS  OF 

9EB   WITH   HU8- 

M*BBnn>  MOTHXB. 

Under 
$521. 

$521 

to 

$624. 

$625 

to 

$779. 

$780 

to 

$899. 

$900 

to 

$1,199. 

$1,200 

and 
over. 

Ample.^ 

All  wB^fr^amlng  mothers. . 

112 

57 

51 

25 

14 

1 

21 

Under  t53 

20 
67 
89 
60 
46 
9 

26 

6 
23 
46 
23 
14 

5 
12 
16 
16 

8 

1 

11 
19 
12 

8 

4 

7 
3 
4 

7 

1 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 

1 

t 

3 

S53  toS103 

1 

$104  to  1207 

2 

taoBtotsn 

1 

$312  and  over 

7 

Not  reported 

7 

Native  wage-earning  mothers... 

9 

3 

4 

6 

3 

Under  $63 

6 
6 
6 

4 
3 
3 

255 

2 
2 
1 
3 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2* 

2 

2 

1 

1 

IS3to$103 

' 

1104  to  $307 

1 
1 
2 

, 

$308  to  $311 

$313 and  over. ,.r-r-.,.  ,            

1 

Not  reported 

3 

Foreign  wage-earning  mothers.. 

103 

54 

47 

19 

13 

1 

18 

Under  $53. 

14 
52 
84 
56 
43 
6 

4 
21 
45 
20 
13 

4 

11 
15 
16 

8 

1 

9 

17 

12 

8 

2 
7 
2 
3 
5 

3 

168  to  $103 

3 
3 
3 
2 
2 

i" 

1 

fl04to$307 

2 

$308  to  $311 

1 

$313  and  over 

7 

Not  reported 

4 

1 

1  See  note  on  page  45. 
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Table  XIY,— Distribution  According  to  Number  of  Pbbonancibs  and  Aoi 
Groups  of  Married  Mothers  Classified  bt  Nativitt. 


mother's  age  and  number  or  report- 

ALL MOTHERS. 

NATIYE  MOTHERS. 

FORXIOK  MOTHERS. 

able  PREGNANCIES. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent 

Tot^I  pr#enanci(Kf 

1.491 

■       100.0 

816 

100.0 

676 

100.0 

1 

339 

283 

214 

186 

147 

94 

83 

54 

33 

58 

89 

22.7 

19.0 

14.4 

12.6 

9.8 

6.3 

5.6 

3.6 

2.2 

3.9 

1 

100.0 

234 
173 
111 
94 
65 
37 
38 
23 
13 
28 

66 

28.7 

21.2 

13.6 

11.6 

8.0 

4.6 

4.7 

3.8 

1.6 

3.4 

100.0 

106 
110 
103 
92 
83 
67 
45 
31 
30 
30 

23 

15.6 

16.3 

15.3 

13.6 

12.1 

8.4 

6.7 

4.6 

S.0 

4.4 

IOOlO 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  and  ovw ..... 

Under  20  years,  total  pregnancies. . . . 

1 

74 

12 

3 

461 

83.1 

13.5 

:          3.4 

!       100.0 

56 

10 

1 

261 

83.3 

16.2 

1.6 

100.0 

19 
2 
2 

200 

82.6 
8.7 
&7 

loao 

2 

3 

20  to  24  years,  total  pregnancies 

1 

178 

156 

77 

39 

10 

1 

395 

i         38.6 

33.8 

16.7 

8.6 

2.2 

.2 

100.0 

114 
88 
42 

14 

4 
1 

199 

43.7 

33.0 

16.1 

6.4 

1.6 

0.4 

100.0 

64 
70 
86 
36 
6 

28.0 
86.0 
17.5 
13.5 
8.0 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

25  to  29  years,  total  pregnancies..... 

196 

100.0 

1 

57 
74 
95 
75 
56 
22 
14 
2 

4f)6 

14.6 

18.7 

24.1 

19.0 

14.2 

5.6 

3.6 

.4 

100.0 

46 

46 
40 
40 
17 
7 
4 

22.6 

23.1 

20.1 

20.1 

8.5 

3.6 

2.0 

13 

28 
55 
35 
39 
15 
10 
2 

221 

6.1 
14.8 
28.1 
17.9 
19.9 

7  7 

2 

3 

5 

7 

S.1 

1  0 

245 

100.0 

100.0 

30 
39 
36 
63 
75 
60 
56 
51 

3:j 

80 

2 
3 
9 
6 
11 
13 
1 

10 
25 

6.4 

8.4 

7.7 

13.5 

16.1 

12.9 

12.0 

10.9 

4.9 

7.1 

100.0 

20 
29 
25 
33 
40 
24 
28 
23 
8 
15 

45 

8.2 

11.8 

10.2 

13.5 

16.3 

9.8 

11.4 

9.4 

3.3 

6.1 

100.0 

10 

10 

11 

30 

35 

36 

28  , 

28 

15 

18 

35 

4  5 

2 

4  5 

3 

h  0 

4 

13  6 

5 

15  8 

6 

16  3 

7 

8 

9 

10  and  over 

12.7 

12.7 

6.8 

8  1 

40  years  an<l  over,  total  prejniancies. 

100.0 

2 

2.5  . 

3.8  ' 
11.3 

7.5 
13.8 
16.3 

1.3 
12.5 
31.3 

2 
3 
7 
4 
5 
6 

4.4 

6.7 

15.6 

8.9 

11.1 

13.3 

4              

2 
2 
6 
7 
1 
5 
12 

Ft  7 

6 

5  7 

6 

17.1 
20  0 

7 

8 

2  9 

9 

5 
13 

11.1 
28.9 

14  3 

10  and  over 

34  3 

1 
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Table  XV. — ^Distribution  of  Marbibb  Mothbbs  bt  Losses  Sustained,  Accord- 
iNO  TO  Natiyttt  of  Mother  and  Number  of  Possible  Losses. 


NUXBKB  or  BIBTHS  OB  P08- 

Number 

of 
mothers. 

DISTBIBUnON  or  MOTHEB8  AOCOBDINO  TO  NUMBKB  OF  LO.S5tK8. 

8IBLB     LOSSES     AND     NA- 
HVITT  OF  M OTHBB. 

1 

loss. 

2 
looses. 

3 

losses. 

4 

lO8808a 

5 
losses. 

6 
losses. 

8 
losses. 

10  or 
more 
losses. 

All  mothers 

1.401 

300 

121 

60 

24 

13 

8 

1 

2 

1  birth 

335 

277 

216 

187 

148 

06 

82 

54 

36 

60 

816 

53 
67 
73 
55 
48 
44 
22 
.18 
0 
10 

100 

• 1 

2  births 

10 
14 
13 
10 
13 
10 
8 
10 
15 

50 

i             1 

3  births 

4 

8 
11 

8 
10 
10 

5 

4 

10 

::::::::!::::::::i: 

4  births 

1 

1 

2 
2 
4 

1 
13 

5 

1 

5  births 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

6 

i 

8  births 

2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

7  births 

8  births 

••.•.*•• 

9  births 

10  or  more  births 

Native  mothers 

1 
1 

2 

1  birth 

232 
170 
111 
08 
65 
38 
87 
21 
15 
20 

675 

20 

36 

35 

83 

10 

10 

10 

8 

4 

6 

200 

1  births 

5 

7 
6 
10 
7 
8 
5 
4 
7 

62 

B  births 

1 
3 
4 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 

41 

4  births 

5  births 

B  births. 

1 

7  births 

1 

8  births 

9  births 

1 
4 

10 

10  or  more  births . .  ^  ^ .  -  r 

5 

7 

7 

1 

Foreign  mothers 

2 

Ibirth 

103 
107 
105 
80 
83 
58 
45 
33 
21 
31 

24 
31 
38 
22 
20 
25 
12 
10 
5 
4 

2  births. 

5 
7 
7 
0 
6 
11 
3 
6 
8 

3  births 

3 
5 

7 
7 
7 
7 
2 
3 

4births 

1 
1 
2 
2 
4 

6* 

5births 

2 

6  births. 

2 

7  births 

8  births 

2 
1 
2 

I 

1 

0  births. .               

10  or  mflie  births 

2 

I 
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APPENDIX  I. 


STATEMENTS  OF  MOTHERS. 

The  statements  appended  herewith  are  taken  from  the  testimony 
of  the  mothers  whose  babies  were  included  in  the  investigation. 
They,  like  photographs  of  random  spots,  illustrate  instances  where 
hard  work  and  a  limited  income  are  coexistent  with  marked  loss  of 
infant  life.  They  are  offered  not  as  meilical  or  scientific  testimony, 
but  because  of  the  natural  interest  in  the  mother^s  viewpoint  on 
these  intimate  matters.  A  closer  contact  with  a  few  individual 
cases  can  not  but  serve  to  humanize  and  make  more  realistic  a  mass 
of  figures  on  sunilar  and  related  topics. 

Mother  aged  34  years;  9  pregnandce  in  17  years;  7  live  bom;  2  stillborn;  no  miscar- 
xiagee  reported;  3  deaths  in  mat  year,  viz,  a^ed  9  weeks,  strangled  on  milk;  aged  1 
year,  pneumonia;  aeed  6  months,  pneumonia;  3  children  living  at  time  of  agent's 
visit.  In  poor  health.  Has  had  sunstroke.  Worries.  Tom  at  birth  of  one  child. 
Has  lacked  medical  attention.    Father  has  miner's  consumption. 

Mother  aged  36  years;  10  pregnancies  in  12  vears;  6  live  bom;  1  stillborn;  3  miscar- 
riages reported;  one  death  in  fint  year,  viz,  4  nours,  hemorrhage;  5  chUdren  living  at 
time  of  aunt's  visit.  Formerly  toll  keeper  and  haa  to  lilt  heavy  gate  during  earlier 
pregnancies.  Housework  since  marriage  excessive.  Always  has  instrument  deliv- 
eries.   Home  fsAi.    Father  skilled  mill  nand. 

Mother  aged  38  years;  12  pregnancies  in  17  years;  11  live  bom;  1  miscarriage  reported; 
3  deaths  the  first  year^  viz,  3  weeks,  prematurity;  3  months,  pneumonia;  3  weeks, 
unknown;  7  children  living  at  time  of  agent's  visit.  During  pregnancy  resulting  in 
premature  birth,  in  a  state  of  worry  and  excitement  owing  to  frequent  fightfl  in 
neighborhood.  During  pregnancy  resulting  in  miscarriage  she  overexerted  self  doing 
heavy  laundry  work,  Ulting  boUers^  etc.    Home  fair. 

Mother  aged  35  years;  11  pregnancies  in  15  years;  8  live  bom;  3  miscarriages  reported; 
3  deaths  in  first  year,  viz,  aged  10  days,  yeUow  jaundice:  10  davs,  cause  unknown; 
6  months,  spinal  meningitis;  4  children  alive  at  time  oi  a^ent  s  visit.  Had  to  do 
excessive  work  during  pregnancies,  as  sweeping,  washing,  lifting  tubs,  carrying  water, 
etc. 

Mother  aged  25  years;  7  pregnancies  in  6  years;  3  live  bom;  4  stillborn;  2  deaths  the 
first  year^  viz,  aged  11  days,  cause  unknown;  aged  2  days,  cause  unknown;  1  child 
aUve  at  time  of  agent's  visit.  Physician  stated  mother  was  overworked  during  preg- 
nancies, therefore  during  pregnancy  resulting  in  birth  of  healthy  baby  in  1911  she 
was  extra  cueful  of  self.    Fair  home.    Father  skilled  mill  worker. 

Mother  aged  34  years;  4  pregnancies  in  5  years;  all  live  bom;  1  death  the  first  year, 
viz,  aged  11  months,  spinal  meningitis;  3  children  alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit.  Doc- 
tor stated  period  of  gestation  only  8^  months  for  each  pregnancy.  Alws^  mis- 
erable during  pr^nancies.  Can  not  eat.  Feet  and  legs  swell.  Children  fed  and 
oured  for  intelligently.    Home  good. 

MoUier  aged  41  years;  12  pregnancies  in  22  yearsj  12  live  bom:  1  death  the  first  year, 
vis,  aged  3  weeks,  spaons;  11  children  alive  at  Ume  of  agent  s  visit.  Baby  of  1911 
poorly  developed  and  in  poor  health  at  1  year  of  age.  When  6  months  old  was  given 
0oup,  milk,  coffee,  and  crackers;  at  9  months,  sauerkraut,  cabbage,  pie,  and  every- 
thing.   Dirty  house.    Father  machinist  in  mill. 

Mother  aged  37  years;  12  pregnancies  in  15  vears;  8  live  bom;  4  miscarriages 
reported;  1  death  the  first  year,  viz,  aged  1  montn,  cause  unknown;  6  children  alive 
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at  time  of  agent's  \'isit.  Hard  worked  and  worried  during  pregnancies.  Laundry 
and  char  work  in  addition  to  home  duties,  but  noanages  to  give  babies  only  bietst 
milk  during  first  year. 

Mother  aged  31  years*  10  pregnancies  in  10  years:  8  live  bom;  2  stillborn;  4  deaths 
the  first  year,  viz,  agea  7  days,  2  days,  1  day,  12  nours,  cause  unknown;  4  children 
alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit.  Doctor  says  not  strong  enough  to  bear  babies  to  term 
or  to  have  hoaltliy  children. 

Motlior  ogeil  32  years;  7  pregnancies  in  11  years;  5  live  bom;  2  stillborn:  one 
deatli  the  first  year,  viz,  aged  2  months,  mother  BAya  from  nervous  shock  and  fright 
from  passing  trains.  Baby  died  a  day  or  so  after  family  moved  to  house  along  railroad 
track;  3  children  alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit. 

Motlier  aged  27  years;  6  pr^nancies  in  10  years*  6  live  bom;  3  deaths  the  first 
year,  viz,  all  aged  few  weeks,  cause  unknown;  3  chilaren  alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit 
Babies  who  died  all  bom  before  marriage,  when  mother  was  a  servant  and  had  to 
leave  thorn  to  be  artificially  fed  and  poorly  cared  for  when  she  went  to  work. 

Mother  aged  30  years;  9  pregnancies  in  14  years;  6  live  bom;  3  stillborn;  no 
deaths  the  first  year;  3  children  alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit  During  one  pregnancy 
resulting  in  stillbirth  felt  strain  of  sUruegle  she  made  to  separate  fightmf  lodgers;  dur- 
ing another  resulting  in  stillbirth  she  had  fall  on  ice;  and  during  the  Uiird  ner  work 
had  been  excessive. 

Mother  ago<l  41  years;  13  pregnancies  in  22  years;  13  live  bom*  7  deaths  the  first 
year,  viz,  aged  1  vcar,  1  year,  2  da>'s,  1  month,  few  minutes,  6  weeks,  8  weeks,  causes 
unknown;  4  children  alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit.  No  member  of  feunilv  has  ever 
attended  school.  They  own  a  lot  in  a  miserable  unpaved  alley,  on  wnich  they 
have  built  houses  3  deep.  They  have  a  dirty  cow  shed  there  and  sell  milk  in  open 
receptiiclos.  No  seweT  connection;  yard  privy;  but  they  have  city  water.  Save 
father's  earnings  and  live  on  milk  sales.  Never  has  a  doctor  or  midwife  at  child 
birth — manages  alone.    Began  to  do  her  housework  two  days  after  birth  of  1911  baby. 

Mother  age<l  20  years;  6  pregnancies  in  5  years;  5  live  bom;  1  stillborn;  3  deaths 
in  first  ve:ir,  viz,  ngod  15  minutes,  one-half  day,  3  days;  1  child  alive  at  time  of  agent's 
visit,  ^ho  1911  bahy  alivo  and  in  \iooT  health  at  1  year  of  age.  Was  given  table 
foo<l  in  aiMilion  to  hnni^t  milk  from  4  months  of  age. 

MothiT  ai^cd  'M  y(n\rs;  (J  pro^Mianoies  in  9  years;  6  live  bom;  2  deaths  the  first  year, 
viz,  aijcil  a  h^w  inonihs,  c'n)U]>;  a  few  months,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia;  two  others 
at  14  months,  each  of  bronohitis  and  pneumonia;  2  children  alive  at  time  of  agent's 
visit.     Fatlior  Ikjs  tulxTculosis.     Poor,  insanitary  home.     Total  income,  $500  a  year. 

Moth(T  at^fnl  'X\  years;  \  prej^nanoios  in  S  years;  3  live  born;  1  miscarriage  reported; 
1  death  the  lirst  year,  viz,  a«:e<l  4  months!  pneumonia;  2  children  alive  at  time  of 
agent's  visit.  lV)os  excessive  work  in  own  homo  in  addition  to  char  work.  The  1911 
bal)y  was  only  oin)  to  tlie  in  lirst  }\\\t.  Deserted  by  husband  early  in  that  pregnancy. 
This  i)rei:nan(«y  ])eriod  was  one  of  worry  and  mental  and  physical  strain  to  support 
her  family,  and  when  baby  was  born  she  liad  no  milk  and  gave  him  condensed  milk 
from  birth. 

Mother  aired  30  years;  11  pregnancies  in  12  years;  all  live  bora;  5  deaths  the  first 
year,  of  which  2  were  from  ])iieumonia;  0  children  alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit. 
Frail,  hard  worke<l,  and  worried  over  money  matters.  Kitchen  is  living  room  and 
a  "dark  hole  in  basenu-nt."  Ventilation  of  home  bad;  sleeping-room  window  al- 
ways shut  "ti^ht."     Baby  born  in  1911  died  of  pneumonia  at  age  of  9  months. 

Mother  a.i^ed  34  years;  G  preiniancies  in  10  years;  6  live  bora;  5  deaths  in  first  year; 
causes  thereof  unkn()wn.  The  J911  baby  was  aged  2  montlis  at  death;  1  child  alive 
at  time  (»f  au'cnt's  visit.  Says  she  lias  never  had  enough  to  eat  since  marriage  and 
that  breast  milk  always  hnives  her  two  weeks  after  childbirth.  Poor  dirty,  close 
house.     Father  a  teamster  who  sj)cndd  considerable  portion  of  wages  in  arink. 

Mother  aged  20  years;  1  pregnancy,  resulting  in  a  live-bom  child  who  died  at  the 
age  of  9  months  of  cholera  infantum.  Her  only  child  bom  over  one  year  after  hus- 
band's desertion;  latter  claims  she  is  syphilitic.  She  comes  from  feeble-minded 
family  whose  history  is  matter  of  State  record.  Her  grandfather  acquitted  of  killing 
his  son  on  account  of  mental  condition.  Her  mother  and  sister  and  latter's  18- 
months-old  baby  all  ofBcially  pronounced  feeble-minded.  Family  of  loose  morals. 
The  baby  born  in  1911  weaned  from  breast  at  age  of  4  months  and  died  of  cholera  in- 
fantum at  age  of  9  months. 
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Mother  aged  SO  yean;  9  pre^^nancies  in  11  years;  8  live  births;  1  miscarriage  re- 
ported; 3  deaths  in  first  year,  viz,  aged  3  men  this,  pneumonia;  aged  8  months,  malarial 
fever  and  rheumatism;  and  the  baby  bom  in  1911  weaned  from  breast  when  6  weeks 
of  age,  died  at  age  of  9^  months  of  ^troenteritis;  5  children  alive  at  time  of  agent's 
visit.  During  pregnancy  resulting  in  miscarriage  two  months  after  conception,  lived 
on  second  floor  and  had  to  carry  heavy  wash  up  and  down  from  yard. 

Mother  aged  27  years;  3  pregnancies  in  3  years,  all  live  births;  2  died  in  first  ;^ear, 
viz,  aged  15  days  of  cause  unknown  to  mother,  and  other  bom  in  1911,  of  hereditary 
syphilis,  according  to  death  certificate.  Poor,  dirty  home.  Father  a  steel-mill  la- 
blorer  at  $10  a  weeK.    One  child  alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit. 

Mother  aged  35  years;  6  births  in  12  years;  4  live  births  and  2  stillbirths.  All  live 
bom  died  in  first  year,  viz,  aged  6  weeks,  bronchitis;  aged  13  days,  bronchitis;  aged  2 
days,  weak  from  birth;  aged  4  hours,  inanition,  the  last  being  the  1911  baby.  Ilad 
another  child  the  following  year  and  she  and  her  husband  were  so  anxious  that  at 
least  one  child  should  live  tlmt  she  consulted  physician  concerning  its  care.  Upon 
his  advice  she  gave  up  her  20  boarders  immediately  after  child's  birth  and  devoted  all 
her  time  to  it.  Thinks  she  did  not  stop  her  hard  work  soon  enough*  says  she  has 
always  worked  too  hard,  keeping  boaraers  in  this  country  and  cutting  wood  and 
carrying  it  and  water  on  her  back  in  the  old  country.  Also  says  the  carrying  of  water, 
coal,  and  cases  of  beer  in  this  country  is  great  strain  on  her.  Father  furious  be- 
cause all  babies  die;  wore  red  necktie  to  funeral  of  last  to  show  his  disrespect  for  wife 
who  can  only  produce  children  that  die.  A  tyx>e  of  woman  who  would  follow,  and 
profit  by,  instruction  in  prenatal  care. 

Mother  aged  25  years;  3  pregnancies  in  3  years;  all  live  births;  2  died  in  first  year. 
viz,  aged  1  day,  cause  unkiiown;  aged  11  months  (bom  in  1911),  pneumonia;  1  child 
alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit.  Fatiier  a  steel-mill  hand.  Damp,  badly  ventilated 
home,  outside  toilet. 

Mother  aged  27  years;  8  children;  1  before  marriage  and  7  in  the  11-year  period 
since  marriage  at  the  age  of  16.  All  live  births;  3  deaths  under  1  year  of  age, 
viz,  aged  8  months,  unknown  cause,  ''stomach  turned  black";  3-months  old,  same 
statement  as  for  8-month8  old  chila;  aged  11  months,  ileocolitis.  This  last  bom 
in  1911,  was  breast  fed  only  three  months  and  then  ^ven  condensed  milk  to  supple- 
ment breast-milk  feeding.    Four  children  alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit.    Boaraers. 

Fairly  good  home .    Father  a  steel-mill  hand . 

• 

Mother  aged  25  years;  2  pregnancies  in  8  years;  both  live-bom  children,  of  whom 
one  died,  a^d  2  days,  cause  unknown.  Mother  says  neither  doctor  nor  midwife 
present  at  birth;  that  husband  ''caught"  baby  at  3  a.  m.,  and  she  was  up  and  doing 
regular  work  at  6  a.  m.  One  child  alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit.  Thirteen  boarders. 
Family  sleeps  in  kitchen,  which  is  also  used  as  dining  and  living  room  for  boarders. 
Water  supply  in  yard,  and  privy  in  yard  used  by  several  families.  Father  works  in 
coal  mine. 

Mother  a^^ed  34  vears;  8  pregnancies  in  16  years;  all  live-bom  children,  all  but  2 
of  whom  died  in  first  2  weeks  of  life  from  unknown  causes,  except  the  last,  whose 
death  was  certified  as  from  ileocolitis;  2  children  alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit.  Never 
has  doctor  or  midwife  at  childbirth.    Very  ignorant.    Father  a  laborer  in  steel  mill. 

Mother  aged  28  years;  3  pregnancies' in  3  years,  resulting  in  4  live  births;  2  (twins) 
died  in  their  first  year,  aged  1  month  and  4  months,  of  inanition  and  malnutrition, 
respectively;  they  were  never  breast  fed;  condensed  milk  from  birth;  2  children  alive 
at  time  of  agent's  visit.  Six  boarders.  Poor,  dirty  home.  City  water  in  yard,  also 
dry  privy.    Father  a  steel-mill  hand. 

Mother  aged  36  years;  12  pregnancies  in  17  years;  all  live  births;  3  died  first  year, 
viz,  aged  9  days,  bom  sickly  with  big  head;  9  months,  bowel  trouble;  10  months, 
bowel  trouble;  9  children  alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit.  Began  to  feed  the  191 1  babv, 
who  died  last,  on  raw  cows'  milk  from  the  age  of  2  months  because  she  went  out  to  do 
laundry  work  and  cleaning  in  the  home  of  a  physician  and  the  baby  had  to  be  fed  in 
her  absence.  Bought  milk  from  neighboring  cow  shed.  Combined  housework  for 
her  lai^e  family  and  outside  work  a  great  strain  on  mother.  Dirty  home.  Father 
works  in  mine. 

Mother  aged  31  years;  10  births  in  14  years,  1  being  stillbirth.  Every  live-bom 
child  of  this  woman  died  in  1  year  or  less,  as  follows:  Age  4  months,  cough ;  3  months, 
coug^;  1  year,  unknown;  1  year,  unknown  (the  last  t\^o  were  insured  for  $26  each; 
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one  baby  died  before  company  delivered  policy);  theothen  died  at  ageaol  3  months, 

4  monthi),  1  year,  3  months,  and  10  weeks,  respectively,  of  caimB  unknoim  to  mother, 
who  said  all  had  "aoree  on  bodv."  Certificate g;iveB8ciofiila as  canse  of  death  of  babv 
l^jm  in  1911.  The  first  2  chilaren  were  bom  and  died  in  Emope.  Attending  nda- 
wife  in  Johnstown  says  father  has  syphilis.  Both  parents,  however,  daim  to  be 
healthy;  father  drinks,  came  to  United  States  2  ^ears  ahead  <^  wife.  Had  worked 
in  cigar  fsu:U}ry  from  age  of  13  until  she  came  to  United  States.  Her  own  mother  had 
worked  in  Hame  place  30  years.  She  never  stays  in  bed  over  3  days  when  a  child  is 
bom.     Father  a  car-shop  rigger. 

Mother  aged  25  years;  only  1  pregnancy;  mother  married  2  yean.  Baby  born 
alive  with  "sores  on  bod^";  died  aged  4  months;  she  savs  "wasted  away";  certifi- 
cate Mtates  ilerxrolitis.  \\  eaned  from  oreast  when  3  weeks  old  because  she  had  tjrphoid. 
Hard  worker,  but  has  dirty  home  and  never  opens  a  window.  Water  and  pnvy  in 
yard.    Father  a  steel-mill  hand. 

Mother  aged  20  vears.  First  and  only  pregnancy  resulted  in  live-bom  child  idio 
died,  aged  6  months,  of  convulsions.  Weaned  from  breast,  aged  4  months,  because 
her  milK  left  her  on  account  of  hard  work.  Baby  on  condensed  milk  till  5  months  old, 
then  ?iven  bread,  cakes,  apples,  etc.  Five  boarders.  Home  neither  clean  nor  well 
ventilated.    Father  a  steel-mill  worker. 

Mother  aged  22  years;  only  1  pre^:nancy;  a  live-bom  child  that  died  in  July,  aged 
7  months,  of  cholera  infantum.    Milk  and  crackers  added  to  breast  feeding  at  age  of 

5  months.  Again  pregnant  when  baby  was  6  months  old,  but  continued  nuning 
baby  until  its  death,  1  month  later.  Unclean  l-room  home;  yard  hydrant  and  privy 
for  use  of  this  and  other  families.    Father  works  in  coal  mine. 

Mother  aged  38;  13  pregnancies  in  17  years,  11  live  births  and  2  premature  stiUbirths. 
Only  2  children  living  at  time  of  agent's  visit.  The  second  to  eighth,  the  eleventh,  and 
tho  thirteenth  children  died  of  bowel  trouble  at  ases  ranging  from  3  weeks  to  4  months. 
(July  cause  of  death  she  can  give  is  that  "  food  dia  not  aeree  with  them. ' '  Believed  in 
fcecfing  babies  and  gave  them  everything  anybody  told  her  to  give  them:  begins  at  1 
month  to  give  them  bread,  potatoes,  egg,  crackers,  etc.  For  last  baby  that  died  she 
got  a  goat  and  gave  the  baby  its  milk;  goat  got  sick,  but  she  persisted  in  giving  the 
baby  Its  milk  until  the  goat  went  dry.  Directed  the  feeding  of  her  daughter' sbaby 
until  itfl  death  at  3  months  of  age.  On  account  of  many  chUdrenshe  has  had,  the 
iKM^hbors  coiiflider  her  an  authority  on  baby  care.  Slovenly  home.  Dry  privy  in 
yard.     Father  a  Btable  hand. 

MOTHERH    WHO   HAD   STILLBORN    CHILDREN    IN    1911. 

Moth(»r  a^ed  2'.]  years;  2  live  birtlis  and  1  stillbirth  in  4  years.  Stillbirth  followed 
a  fall  down  cellar  Hte]>8  while  carrying  coal  when  6  months  pregnant;  2  children  alive 
at  time  of  afi^(»nt'H  visit.     Father  works  in  coal  mine. 

Mother  a^'cd  24  years;  3  pregnancies  in  5  years,  2  live  births  and  1  stillbirth,  which 
pliynician  siiid  was  due  to  excessive  work  on  sewing  machine  during  pregnancv.  Both 
liv<*-l>orn  children  alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit.  Father  a  steel-mill  hand.  Good 
hoin(?. 

Motlier  aped  30  years;  no  live  births;  2  miscarriages  and  1  stillbirth  from  August,  1910, 
to  November,  '1911;  periods  of  gestation  5,  4,  and  6  months,  respectively.  (?ause  of 
losses  unknown.  When  21  years  old  had  operation  for  prolapsis.  Always  tired  and 
weak  during  ])repnancie8.     Father  a  steel-mill  worker.     Home  good. 

Mother  ai^'cd  31)  years;  9  pregnancies  in  19  years;  5  live  births;  2  stillbirths;  2  miscar- 
riages renorted.  Gives  overwork  and  worry  aiJ  cause  of  miscarriages  and  1  stillbirth 
an(l  a  full  as  cause  in  the  other  stillbirth;  4  children  alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit. 
Futlier  laborer  in  steel  mill.     Home  good. 

Mother  a^ed  27  years;  3  pregnancies  in  8  years;  2  live  births  (in  1903  and  1905) 
and  I  stillbirth  (in  1911);  2  children  alive  at  time  of  agent's  visit.  In  1908  had  fall 
which  caused  internal  misplacements;  never  had  treatment  for  same;  during  1911 
pregnancy  had  convulsions  from  uremic  poisoning.  She  has  kidney  trouble.  Fair 
living  conditions.     P^ather  a  mill  hand. 

Mother  aged  30  years;  2  pregnancies  in  2  vears;  no  live  births.  First  a  miscarriage 
after  4  J  months'  gestation,  said  to  be  duo  to  fall;  second,  after  7  months'  gestation,  attrib- 
uted to  indigestion.  Father  a  machinist  in  steel  mill.  Home  clean.  Dry  privy 
and  well  arc  in  yard. 


• « 
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Mother  aged  37  years;  10  pr^;nancie8  in  16  years;  first,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
children  were  live  bom;  the  others  stillborn.  All  the  live  bom  died,  as  follows: 
Age  3  months,  scarlet  fevei^2  months,  scarlet  fever;  6  months,  "boils  on  stomach"; 
6  weeks,  cause  unknown.  Has  no  idea  of  causes  of  stillbirths;  very  ignorant.  Keeps 
boardera.    Father  a  laborer  in  steel  mill. 

Mother  aged  31  years;  5  pregnancies  in  8  years;  4  live  bom;  1  (the  last)  premature 
sdllbom  from  an  unknown  cause.  All  the  live-bom  children  died  under  6  months 
of  age,  viz,  6  months  old,  summer  complaint;  2  months,  summer  complaint;  2  weeks, 
unknown  cause,  but  was  half  black  and  had  sores  on  stomach;  1  day  old,  cause 
unknown.    Keeps  boarders.     Home  bad.    Father  a  laborer  in  steel  mill. 

Mother  aged  28  years;  5  pregnancies  in  3  years;  4  live  births,  the  last  a  stillbirth; 
all  live  bom  died  of  unknown  causes  at  ages  of  10  months,  3  weeks,  2  weeks,  and  2 
weeks,  respectively.  First  baby  bottle  fed  from  birth;  could  not  nurse  him  on 
account  of  naving  '  'neck  full  of  boils.  * '  Has  had  hospital  treatment  for  womb  trouble. 
Fi^er  a  steel-mul  worker.    Insanitary  home. 

Mother  aged  23  vears;  4  pregnancies  in  3  years;  1  live  birth  and  3  stillbirths.  The 
live-bom  baby,  wno  died  at  age  of  3  months  of  unknown  cause,  had  ''scabs  on  face." 
She  is  a  charwoman,  who  thinks  that  "possibly"  she  works  too  hard.  Wliile  preg- 
nant always  has  fear  babies  will  be  bom  dead.  Does  not  feel  good  after  big  day  s 
work  done  during  pregnancy.    Father  a  steel-mill  hand.    Poor  home  conditions. 
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APPENDIX  n. 


DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  METHOD  USED  FOR  COMPUTING  INFANT 
MORTALITY  RATE  FOR  THIS  REPORT,  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  CON- 
VENTIONAL  METHOD. 

In  this  study  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  obtained  by  comparing 
the  number  of  babies  bom  alive  iii  Johnstown  in  1911  with  the  num- 
ber of  those  same  babies  who  died  before  they  were  a  year  old,  omit- 
ting, as  was  necessary  in  a  detailed  study  where  approximations  were 
not  allowed,  those  babies  whose  parents  could  not  be  located  by  the 
bureau's  agents.  This  method  gives  an  exact  and  absolute  infant 
mortaUty  rate  of  134  per  thousand  for  this  limited  group  of  babies. 

Obviously,  this  method  can  not  practically  be  used  to  obtain  the 
infant  mortality  rate  for  large  groups  of  population,  year  by  year. 
Where  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  population,  cities.  States,  or  com- 
munities can  not  trace  the  place  of  birth  of  iniants  dyin^  within  their 
respective  areas  or  follow  each  child  bom  within  their  boimdaries 
if  it  moves  away.  It  is  impossible  to  know  the  life  history  of  eadi 
child  born  in  the  area  considered  in  a  given  year  and  to  determine, 
as  has  been  done  for  this  intensive  study  of  a  small  and  definite  group, 
how  many  babies  per  1,000  live  born  in  a  given  area  actually  do  die 
under  1  year  of  age. 

The  ostablLshea  method  of  obtaining  an  infant  mortality  rate  is 
to  coin])aro  the  live  births  in  a  given  area  during  a  single  calendar 
year  with  the  infant  deaths  (that  is,  deaths  of  babies  under  1  year 
of  ago)  occurring  during  that  ?ame  year.  Of  course,  the  babies 
dying  in  that  year  are  not  all  born  in  the  same  year  nor  in  that  same 
area,  and  of  those  born  in  the  given  calendar  year  not  all  who  die 
under  12  months  of  age  die  in  the  calendar  year  of  their  birth.  But 
this  is  the  only  feasible  method  as  yet  discovered  for  approximating 
an  infant  mortality  rate  for  large  areas,  and  it  is  sufficiently  accurate 
for  practical  and  coniparative  purposes;  that  is,  for  approximating 
the  relative  rank  of  difierent  cities,  States,  and  countries  with  respect 
to  infant  mortality. 

The  infant  mortality  rates  of  the  various  States  and  also  of  cities  of 
at  least  50,000  population  within  the  registration  area  ^  of  tho  United 
States  for  the  year  1910  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  taken  from 
a  bulletin  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau.^  All  the  rates  in  this  table 
are  computed  by  the  established  method. 

1  The  Burt»au  of  the  Census  designates  as  the  registration  area  tho  area  oomprLsing  Stat«?  in  which  the 
registration  laws  are  of  suitjiblo  character  and  suifhciently  well  enforced  to  insure  at  least  approximately 
complete  (i.  o..  at  least  90  per  cent)  returns  of  births  and  deaths.  In  addition  to  such  States  it  includes 
certain  cities  in  nonregistration  States  in  which  the  returns  are  made  with  equal  elTectivcness  under  local 
ordinances. 

«  Bulletin  109,  Mortality  Statistics:  1910.    Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  1912. 
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APPENDIX  III. 


THE  MILK  SUPPLY. 

[A  study  by  the  Dairy  Division,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  May  23  to  June  16, 1913. 

Conducted  by  L.  B.  Cook,  C.  £.  Clement,  and  B.  J.  Davis.] 

Between  the  dates  of  May  23  and  June  16,  1913,  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  made  a  study  and 
survey  of  the  milk  supply  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  This  study  consisted 
of  a  chemical  and  bacteriological  examination  of  samples  and  an 
inspection  of  the  sources  of  supply.  The  Government  score  card 
was  used  for  all  inspection  work.  This  work  showed  that  about 
4,000  gallons  of  milk  were  consumed  daily  in  the  city,  or  an  average 
of  a  httle  over  one-half  pint  per  capita.  About  two-thirds  of  this 
milk  is  shipped  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroads,  out  by  far  the  most  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The 
sources  of  the  milk  supply  may  easily  be  divided  into  city  cow 
dairies,  farmer  milk  dealers,  dairy  farms,  city  milk  plants,  and  stores. 
Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  separately. 

CnT  cow  DAIRIES. 

About  150  cows  are  kept  within  the  city  limits.  Most  of  these  dairies  are  owned 
by  foreigners  and  consist  of  two  or  three  cows.  The  city  dairies  produced  about  150 
to  200  gallons  of  the  city's  milk  supply.  These  dairies  are  very  nlthy  and  the  sani- 
tary conditions  bad.  The  health  of  the  cows  is  somewhat  questionable,  because  the 
maiority  are  stabled  in  small  stables  throughout  the  year.  These  stables  are  so  small 
ana  the  cows  so  crowded  in  that  in  some  stables  they  have  to  take  turns  in  lying 
down.  The  stables  frcquentl^r  have  no  means  of  ventilation  or  lighting  except  one 
or  two  small  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  building.  Most  of  the  stables  were  located 
near  contaminating  surroundings,  such  as  manure  piles  and  outside  closets. 

The  food  for  the  cows  in  many  of  these  dairies  was  fermented  and  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion, due  to  its  being  a  wet  mixture  which  was  prepared  far  in  advance  of  feeding. 

The  utensils  were  very  poor  in  construction,  most  of  them  having  open  seams  and 
in  a  condition  impossible  to  clean  properly.  The  pails  were  of  the  common  cheap 
open  type.     In  nearly  all  cases  city  water  was  usea  for  all  purposes. 

The  cows  were  not  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  they  might  nave  been  with  regard  to 
cleanliness,  although  very  little  bedding  was  used,  but  the  manure  as  a  rule  was  not 
left  standing  in  the  stable,  which  accounts  partly  for  the  condition  of  the  cows. 

The  imcleanliness  of  the  stable  was  marked,  and  usually  no  credit  was  given  under 
this  heading.  Very  few  whitewashed  stables  were  found,  while  cobwebs,  dirt,  and 
dust  abounded  nearly  everywhere. 

The  manure  was  removed  to  a  box  or  pile  near  the  stable.  Some  of  these  boxes 
were  covered,  but  many  were  not. 

These  city  dairies  had  no  milk  houses.  As  soon  as  the  milk  was  milked  it  was 
taken  to  the  house,  strained,  and  delivered  to  the  customers,  who  were  usually  the 
nedc^bors. 

Tne  milk  utensils  were  often  found  dirty  and  being  used  for  many  other  purposes. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  many  of  these  milk  pails  are  ever  thoroughly  scalded.  After 
beinff  washed  they  were  kept  almost  any  place,  but  were  seldom  put  in  a  good  place 
free  ux>m  contaminating  surroundings. 

The  milking  was  usuuly  done  by  the  women,  who  wore  very  dirty  clothes  and  often 
milked  with  wet  and  filthy  hands.  No  pretense  was  made  to  clean  the  cows  or 
uae  a  damp  cloth. 
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The  milk  was  not  cooled,  but  sold  while  wann  at  8  cents  pa*  quart.  Most  of  the 
consumers  who  bought  this  milk  had  no  ice  or  refriRerator&  therefore  it  remained 
warm  for  some  time  or  until  consumed.  Sometimes  uie  milk  was  placed  in  earthoi 
jars  and  set  on  the  cellar  bottom,  but  as  a  rule  no  e£fort  was  made  at  cooling.  The 
milk  was  sold  twice  a  day. 

The  average  score  for  the  48  city  dairies  visited  was  26.34  points.  The  highest  was 
43.50  and  the  lowest  16.75—12  scored  below  20,  23  between  20  and  30,  and  12  in  the 
thirties,  with  1  above  40. 

FARMER  MILK   DEALERS. 

By  farmer  milk  dealers  is  meant  those  farmers  who  retail  their  own  milk  and  poe 
sibly  buy  a  little  from  other  farms.  There  are  about  26  such  dealers  in  the  city  and 
they  handle  about  1,000  gallons  of  the  city's  milk  supply.  Some  of  Uieee  dairicB 
were  the  source  of  the  city's  best  milk.  The  average  score  of  these  dairies  was  39.43. 
Most  of  this  milk  is  hauled  from  3  to  5  miles  to  the  cit^,  then  peddled  upon  the 
street.  These  dealers  bottle  very  little  milk,  and  most  of  it  is  drawn  from  a  faucet 
They  use  covered  wagons  and  some  peddle  garden  truck — ^like  flowers,  onions,  etc.— 
on  the  same  wagon. 

The  cows,  as  a  rule,  seemed  to  be  in  good  health,  but  very  few  had  ever  been  tuber- 
culin tested.  The  bams  were  of  the  sort  typical  of  that  section  of  the  country,  with 
a  stone  wall  on  one  side  and  an  overhanging  shed  on  the  other,  which  meant  that  Uie 
stables  were  dark,  as  light  could  only  enter  at  the  ends.  The  IxBisement  was  used 
for  all  the  farm  animals,  as  horses,  pigs,  cows,  chickens,  etc.,  and  the  cow  stable  was 
not  separated  from  the  rest.  The  general  construction  was  only  ^ir.  A  few  cement 
floors,  tight  walls,  ceilings,  etc.,  were  found. 

The  ventilation  was  poor  and  conditions  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  stable  very 
bad.  In  many  of  the  stables  at  this  time  of  the  year  die  manure  was  not  removed 
daily  and  oftentimes  it  was  piled  near  the  stable.  In  general  the  cows  ooiild  be 
well  rated  as  to  cleanliness,  as  they  were  outdoors  both  day  and  nieht. 

At  some  of  these  farms  milk  houses  were  foimd,  but  many  used  the  cellar  of  the 
house  for  handling  and  cooling  the  milk.  These  milk  rooms  were  often  used  for  the 
storage  of  other  things  and  were  not  as  clean  as  they  should  be.  Some  strained  the 
milk  at  the  stable,  but  many  removed  it  to  the  milk  room  for  straining. 

Many  of  the  utensils  were  of  poor  construction  and  were  not  thoroughly  washed. 
The  milk  dealers  usually  scaldea  the  pails  and  had  a  place  to  keep  them  after  being 
wa8he<l.  No  covered  pails  or  special  milking  suits  were  found  and  only  one  milk 
cooler.  Most  of  the  milkers  milk  with  a  dry  hand,  but  do  not  clean  the  cows  or  use 
a  damp  cloth.  Most  of  these  farms  had  excellent  water  facilities,  having  ninning 
water  at  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°  F.  This  was  used  for  washing  utensils 
and  cooling  the  milk. 

The  cooling  was  done  by  setting  the  5-gallon  cans  in  a  trough  of  running  water,  but 
oftentimes  the  milk  was  not  stirred,  therefore  the  cooling  was  delayed.  Some  of 
these  dairymen  used  ice  on  the  farms  and  on  the  wagons. 

The  lowest  score  of  these  farmer  milk  dealers  was  22.40  and  the  highest  was  53.50. 
There  were  4  farms  scoring  in  the  twenties,  8  in  the  thirties,  13  in  the  forties,  and  1 
above  50. 

DAIRY   FARMS. 

Under  this  heading  is  meant  the  farms  that  ship  or  draw  milk  to  the  dealers.  Some 
of  these  farms  sold  cream  in  the  summer  and  milk  in  the  winter.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  of  such  farms  were  visited  and  their  average  score  was  36.06,  which  was 
a  little  lower  than  the  farmer  dealer.  Some  of  these  farms  were  fairly  good,  but 
most  of  them  were  p<x)r  in  their  facilities  and  metliods  of  handling  milk.  In  gen- 
eral, these  farms  were  like  the  farm  dealers,  but  many  were  much  worse.  Very  few 
had  any  milk  houses,  but  handled  the  milk  in  the  cellar  or  set  the  cans  in  some 
tn)ugh  of  running  water.  These  fanners  oftentimes  had  to  carrv  their  milk  several 
miles  over  very  bad  roads  to  the  railroad  station  where  it  was  sliipped  to  Johnstown. 
Very  few  covered  pails  or  milk  coolers  were  being  used. 

The  lowest  score  for  these  farms  was  22.50,  while  the  highest  was  70.6.  Of  these 
farms  52.9  per  cent  scored  between  30  and  40. 

Transportation. — Most  of  this  milk  was  shipped  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road from  ix)intfl  between  Somerset,  Pa.,  and  Johnstown.  The  milk  was  placed  on 
the  uncovered  platform  at  the  receiving  station,  then  placed  in  baggage  cars  for  trans- 
portation. No  refrigerator  cars  were  used.  The  total  railroad  haul  on  this  line  is 
about  40  miles.  When  the  milk  readies  Johnstown  it  is  at  a  temperatiu*e  of  about 
65°  F.,  depending  on  the  outside  temperature.  It  is  then  unloaded  onto  an  uncov- 
ered platform,  and  if  the  dealer  does  not  take  it  away  at  once  it  is  left  in  the  sun  to 
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get  Btill  wanner.  One  day  after  taking  temperatures  on  arrival  of  the  train,  the  in- 
spectors returned  in  one  and  one-half  hours  and  found  about  one-half  of  the  milk  still 
in  the  sun  and  the  temperature  of  the  milk  was  then  about  15^  warmer,  ot  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  85**  to  90°  F. 

Some  of  the  milk  shipped  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  comes  a  longer  distance, 
but  no  refrigerator  cars  are  used  for  the  Johnstown  supply  and  about  the  same  con- 
ditions exist. 

CTTY  MILK  PIANTS. 

There  are  about  15  citv  milk  dealers.  These  dealers  have  their  milk  shipped  in 
or  hauled  on  wagons.  Tne  two  large  dealers  in  Johnstown  handle  about  one-naif  of 
the  city's  milk  supply. 

The  small  dealers  have  no  milk  plant,  as  they  take  the  milk  as  delivered  from  the 
fBLTm  and  peddle  it  direct.  Most  of  them  have  a  refrigerator  for  storage  of  any  milk 
left  over.    They  bottle  very  little,  and  a  few  use  ice. 

The  two  large  milk  companies  pasteurize  and  bottle  all  of  their  retail  trade.  One  of 
these  dairies  has  foiur  creameries  outside  of  Johnstown  from  which  it  draws  some  of  its 
supplv  when  needed.  These  plants  are  located  at  Indiana,  Martinsburg,  Woodbury, 
andTNew  Enterprise,  Pa.  These  plants  do  a  considerable  cream  and  ice  cream  busi- 
ness; some  of  them  also  pasteurize  the  milk  before  it  is  shipped  to  Johnstown,  where  it 
may  be  repasteurized  and  is  bottled. 

llie  sanitary  conditions  in  these  plants  were  found  to  be  poor  and  no  ice  was  used 
on  the  wagons.  Apparently,  from  the  bacterial  results,  the  pasteurizing  did  very 
little,  if  any,  good.  The  flasn  method  was  used  at  a  temperature  of  about  165^  F., 
and  after  pasteurizing  the  milk  was  exposed  to  much  contamination. 

The  average  score  of  all  of  these  plants  was  39.37.  Some  of  the  plants  received  a 
hiffher  score  than  they  really  deserved,  because  they  had  no  real  plant  but  only  a 
i^!igerator  and  a  place  to  wash  the  utensils,  the  milk  not  being  brought  to  the  plant. 

The  milk  cans  as  returned  to  the  farmer  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  as  these 
plants  do  not  properly  wash  them.  Some  of  them  rinse  the  cans,  while  others  do  not 
even  do  that;  consequently  when  the  farmer  receives  the  cans  thev  have  sour  milk  in 
them  and  very  bad  odors.  With  a  farmer's  limited  means  at  hancf  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  get  these  cans  in  proper  condition  to  again  ship  sweet  milk  in  them. 

One  creamery  at  Friedens,  JPa.,  ships  about  100  gallons  of  milk  direct  to  some  of  the 
small  city  dealers  and  stores. 

STORES  HANDLINO   MILK. 

A  great  many  of  the  stores  sell  milk.  Some  of  these  buy  bottled  milk,  while  others 
buy  direct  from  the  farmer  and  sell  dipped  or  faucet  milk.  Most  of  this  milk  is 
sold  as  an  accommodation  to  customers.  Many  of  these  stores  have  ice  boxes  or  refrig- 
erators to  keep  the  milk  cold.  However,  some  of  the  stores  have  no  facilities  for  keep- 
ing the  milk  at  a  low  temperature  and  the  cans  or  bottles  are  allowed  to  sit  on  the  floor 
until  all  the  milk  is  sold.  These  stores  do  not  wash  the  cans  or  bottles.  Much  of  this 
store  milk  is  open  to  considerable  contamination  from  dust,  dirt,  and  flies. 

The  average  score  of  the  stores  handling  bulk  milk  was  46.11.  The  highest  was 
72.75,  and  the  lowest  12.30. 

BACTERIOLOOICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  RESULTS. 

Samples  for  this  work  were  taken  at  as  many  sources  as  possible.  The  samples  taken 
at  the  city  cow  dairies  gave  a  low  bacteria  count,  due  to  tne  sample  being  taken  imme- 
diately alter  milking.  In  all,  163  samples  of  milk  were  examined,  115  being  from 
producers  and  48  from  dealers.  The  maximum  bacteria  count  was  319  million  per 
cubic  centimeter,  and  the  minimum  count  was  3,650  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 
This  sample  was  taken  from  one  of  the  city  cow  dairies  and  it  was  fresh  milk  direct 
from  the  cow. 

The  average  count  of  all  samples  was  1,699,587  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  Two 
samples  were  sour  when  taken  at  the  railroad  station. 

7  samples,  or  4.2  per  cent,  were  under  50,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

6  samples,  or  3.6  per  cent,  were  between  50,000  and  100,000  bactwia  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. 

31  samples,  or  19  per  cent,  were  between  100,000  and  500,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. 

22  samples,  or  13.5  per  cent,  were  between  500,000  and  1,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter. 
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45  samples,  or  27.6  per  cent,  were  between  1,000,000  and  10,000,000  bacteria  pa 
cubic  centimeter. 

44  samples,  or  27  per  cent,  were  between  10,000,000  and  50,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter. 

8  samples,  or  4.9  per  cent,  were  over  50,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

This  table  shows  that  59.5  per  cent  of  the  samples  contained  over  1,000,000  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter. 

The  fat  was  only  determined  on  161  samples,  and  the  average  per  cent  was  found  to 
be  3.58.    The  minimum  per  cent  was  1.2  and  the  maximum  5. 

14  samples,  or  8.7  per  cent,  contained  below  3  per  cent  fat. 

108  samples,  or  66.1  per  cent,  contained  between  3  and  4  per  cent  fat. 

39  samples,  or  25.1  per  cent,  contained  4  per  cent  fat  or  above. 

The  total  solids  was  determined  on  93  samples  with  an  average  of  11.68. 

GENERAL  8UM1CART. 

The  bacterial  results  and  the  inspection  work  show  that  the  milk  sold  in  Johnstown, 
Fa.,  is  very  poor.  The  scores  are  low  and  most  of  the  milk  has  a  bacteria  count  in 
the  millions.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  city  does  no  milk  in- 
spection work,  therefore  the  general  meUiods  and  ideas  in  use  do  not  tend  for  clean 
milk.  The  general  idea  is  that  if  milk  is  not  sour  it  must  be  all  ri^t;  then  where 
the  milk  is  pasteurized  no  particular  pains  are  taken  with  its  care.  Our  results  show 
that  pasteiurizing  did  very  little  if  any  good.  On  the  fsuma  and  in  the  city  no  pa^ 
ticular  methods  or  care  are  used  to  k^p  the  bacteria  count  low. 

1.  There  are  48  dairies  in  the  city  with  an  average  score  of  only  26.84  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 100.  On  the  whole,  the  city  dairies  were  vile  from  a  sanitary  standpomt 
While  the  bacteria  counts  taken  on  this  milk  were  fairly  low  it  must  be  remembered 
that  milk  produced  at  these  places  is  delivered  warm  to  the  consumer;  this  milk 
is  sold  in  the  poorer  sections,  where  there  ia  usually  no  way  to  keep  it  cold  until  it 
is  ilsed,  so  that  before  it  is  finally  consumed  the  bacteria  count  is  prooably  extiemely 
hi^. 

2.  The  dairymen  who  operated  farms  and  sold  the  milk  from  their  own  fsama  were 
in  average  condition  for  iininspected  dairies.  Their  average  score  was  39.43  out  of  a 
possible  100. 

3.  Transportation  facilities  are  very  crude  and  there  is  an  entire  lack  of  care  in 
handling  the  milk  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 

4.  The  facilities  for  handling  the  milk  in  the  city  are  very  poor;  many  dealers 
have  lio  equii)meut  or  means  of  refrigerating  the  milk  or  handling  it  properly.  The 
averaf!:e  score  of  the  city  dairies  was  39.37  out  of  a  possible  100.  There  were  only 
two  ])lant5  inspected  which  were  in  fairly  presentable  condition.  Pasteurization  as 
carried  on  at  the  present  time  in  Johnstown  is  a  farce.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  52  farmers  shipping  milk  to  one  of  the  dairies  averaged  1,419,961  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter  when  the  milk  arrived  at  Johnstown,  while  samples  taken  from 
the  milk  suppl)^  handled  by  this  dairy  showed  an  average  count  of  18,337,500  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter,  indicating  that  the  milk  was  much  worse  after  it  had  been 
'*I)astourized"  than  it  was  before.  Another  large  dairy  did  a  little  better,  but  the 
results  obtained  there  showed  a  very  incomplete  pasteurizing  process.  Twenty-eight 
dairymen  supplying  milk  to  the  latter  dairy  averaged  30,410,071  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  when  the  milk  arrived  at  Johnstown,  while  the  finished  product  as  put 
out  by  the  dairy  averaged  3,150,083  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

5.  A  large  amount  of  dipped  milk  is  sold  both  from  the  wagons  and  from  stores  in 
Johnstown  at  the  present  time.  Such  a  practice  is  at  best  insanitary,  but  carried  on 
as  it  is  in  Johnstown  it  is  a  positive  menace. 

6.  Bacteria  counts  showed  that  the  milk  averaged  1,699,587  and  that  59.5  per  cent 
of  the  samples  showed  over  a  million  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

7.  Aside  from  the  bacteriological  condition  of  the  milk  it  was  found  to  be  in  many 
cases  lacking  in  the  required  food  elements.  Of  44  samples  taken  from  milk  dealers 
29.5  per  cent  were  found  to  be  below  the  State  standard  for  butter  fat,  while  of  118 
samples  taken  from  producers,  22.9  per  cent  were  found  to  be  below  the  Stat«  standard 
for  butter  fat. 
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